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CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  place  which  William  Heniy,  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,     chap. 
occupies  in  the  hiatory  of  England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great  ^J!^ 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minnteness  the      1687. 
fltromr  lineaments  of  his  character.^  William, 

He  was  now  in  his  thirly-seventh  year.  But  both  in  body  o^^e*^ 
and  in  mind  he  was  older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  ^i^  ^p. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young.  His  pearance. 
external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  ns  as  to  his  own 
o^itains  and  connseUors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medallists 
exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  transmitting  his 
fieatores  to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  such  as  no  artist 
eoold  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could  never  be 
fagotten.  His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and 
feeble  firame,  a  lofty  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like 
the  beak  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle  in 
trightness  and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen 
r,  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin, 
deeply  furrowed  by  sicbtiess  and  by  care.  That  pensive, 
and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a 
kqppj  or  a  goodhxmioured  man.  But  it  indicates  in  a  manner 
Mfc  to  be  mistaken  capacity  equal  to  the  most  arduous  enter- 
and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  reverses  or  dangers. 
had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities  of 


*  Vmi  duef  materials  firom  which  I  Clarendon,  in   Wagenaai^s   Tolominous 

IriDn  mr  daaeription  of  the  Prince  fllBtoiy,  in  Van  Kamper^e  Karakterkundo 

■Hi  viU  be  found  in  Bnraet'e  His-  der  Yadttrlandsche  Geschiedenis,  and, 

li  THmle'a  and  CKmrrille'e  Me-  above  all,  in  Williun'e  own  confidential 

^tik^Kegodatiooscf  theOnmts  conespondence,  of  which  the  Duke  of 

km  tad  Avaaz»  in  Sir  iSttoxgp  Portland  permitted  Sir  Jamea  Mackin- 

(b  Litliii  to  Lord  CSiancellor  toah  to  take  a  copy. 
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CHAP,     a  great  ruler ;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities  in 
-_\'   -  no  common  degree.     With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare 


^  ^^  force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to 
idueatton.  open,  a  fiitherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great 
but  depressed  and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  yast 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the  dread  and  arer- 
sion  of  the  oligarchy  then  supreme  in  the  United  Provinces. 
The  common  people,  fondly  attached  during  three  generations 
to  his  house,  indicated,  whenever  they  saw  him,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  regarded  him  as  their  rightful 
head.  The  able  and  experienced  ministers  of  the  republic, 
mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came  eveiy  day  to  pay  their 
feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe  the  progress  of  his 
mind.  The  first  movements  of  his  ambition  were  carefully 
watched :  every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was  noted 
down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whose  judgment 
reliance  could  be  placed.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  old 
when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to  his  interest,  or 
who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence,  were  removed  firom 
under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  government.  He  remonstrated 
with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Vigilant  observers 
saw  the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the  yoxmg 
state  prisoner.  His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank  for  a  time 
under  the  emotions  which  his  desolate  situation  had  produced. 
Such  situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  but  call  forth 
all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Surrounded  by  snares  in  which 
an  ordinary  youth  would  have  perished,  William  learned  to 
tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached 
manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity 
by  dry  and  guarded  answers,  how  to  conceal  all  passions 
under  the  same  show  of  grave  tranquillity.  Meanwhile  he 
made  little  proficiency  in  fashionable  or  literary  accomplish- 
ments. The  maimers  of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted 
the  grace  which  was  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among 
the  gentlemen  of  Prance,  and  which,  in  an  inferior  deg^ree, 
embellished  the  Court  of  England;  and  his  maimers  were 
altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countrymen  thought  him  blunt. 
To  foreigners  he  often  seemed  churlish.  In  his  intercourse 
with  the  world  in  general  he  appeared  ignorant  or  negligent 
of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  &vour  and  taJce  away 
the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  was  little  interested  in  letters  or 
science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Liebnitz,  the  poems 
of  Dryden  and  Boileau,  were  unknown  to  him.  Dramatic 
J)erformanoe8  tired  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  turn  away  fix>m 
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the  stage  and  to  talk  about  public  affairs,  while  Orestes  was     CHAP, 
raving,  or  while  Tartuffe  was  pressing  Elmira's  hand.    He  .    ^^  ^ 
Lad  indeed  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not  seldom  employed, 
qaite  nnconsoionsly,  a  natnral  rhetoric,  qnaint,  indeed,  but 
Tigorons,  and  original.    He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least 
affect  the  character  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator.    His  attention 
had  been  confined  to  those  studies  which  form  strenuous  and 
sagacious  men  of  business.    From  a  child  he  listened  with 
interest  when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance,  and  war 
were  discussed.     Of  geometry  he  learned  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  ravelin  or  a  homwork.    Of 
languages,  by  the  help  of  a  memoiy  singularly  powerful,  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  compre- 
hend and  answer  without  assistance  everything  that  was  said 
to  him,  and  every  letter  which  he  received.    The  Dutch  was 
his  own  tongue.    With  the  French  he  was  not  less  familiar. 
He  understood  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.    He  spoke  and 
wrote  English  and  German,  inelegantly,  it  is  true,  and  inex- 
actly, but  fluently  and  intelligibly.    No  qualification  could 
be  more  important  to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in 
organising  great  alliances,  and  in  commanding  armies  as- 
sembled from  different  countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been  forced  on  his  His 
attention  bv  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  interested  him  ^^?o!<^<^ 

•^  -  opinions. 

moie  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  cha- 
neter.  Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces,  as 
among  the  Protestants  of  our  island,  there  were  two  great 
religions  parties  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with  two  great 
political  parties.  The  chiefs  of  the  municipal  oligarchy  were 
Amunians,  and  were  commonly  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
fittle  better  than  Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had  gene- 
ally/ been  the  patrons  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no 
part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal  for  die  doctrines  of 
and  final  perseverance,  a  zeal  not  always  enlightened 
\f  knowledge  or  tempered  by  humanity.  William  had  been 
mnUBj  instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theological  system  to 
his  fiunily  was  attached ;  and  he  regarded  that  system 
ifm  more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally  feel 
%  Ineditary  &ith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the  great 
which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Genevese 
^iiomaihing  idiich  suited  his  intellect  and  his  temper. 
MMHBple  of  intolerance  indeed  which  some  of  his  prede- 

B  2 
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CHAP,     oessors  had  set  he  never  imitated.    For  all  persecution  he  felt 
^^       a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal 


was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it  seemed  that 
his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or  by 
silence.  His  theological  opinions,  however,  were  even  more 
decided  than  those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of  predesti- 
nation was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  often  declared 
that,  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must  abandon  with 
it  all  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  become 
a  mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap 
of  his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  fix>m  the  specu- 
lative to  the  practical.  The  fiiculties  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  important  business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time 
of  life  when  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordinary 
men.  Since  Octavius  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance 
of  precocious  statesmanship.  Skilful  diplomatists  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen 
the  Prince  made  on  public  a£birs,  and  still  more  surprised  to 
see  a  lad,  in  situations  in  which  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  betray  strong  passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  impertur- 
bable as  their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathers 
of  the  commonwealth,  grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the 
oldest  among  them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and 
terror,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  At 
tweniy-three  he  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  politician.  He  had  put  domestic  &ctions  under 
his  feet :  he  was  the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had 
contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  some  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  age. 
Hu  His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a  warrior  than  of 

^2^_  a  statesman :  but  he,  like  his  great-grandfather,  the  silent 
taon*.  prince  who  founded  the  Batavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a 
far  higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among  warriors.  The 
event  of  batties,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test  of  the  abili- 
ties of  a  commander ;  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to 
apply  this  test  to  William ;  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost 
always  opposed  to  captains  who  were  consummate  masters  of 
their  art,  and  to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  equal, 
as  a  general  in  the  field,  to  some  who  ranked  far  below  him 
in  intellectual  powers.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  with  the  magnanimous  fiunkness  of  a  man 
who  had  done  great  things,  and  who  could  well  afford  to 
Bcknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He  had  never,  he  said,  served 
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an  apprenticeship  to  the  military  profession.    He  had  been     CHAP 
placed,  while  still  a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army.     Among     ^^ 
his  officers  there  had  been  none  competent  to  instract  him. 
His  own  blnnders  and  their  consequences  had  been  his  only 
lessons.   "  I  would  give,"  he  once  exclaimed,  "  a  good  part  of 
my  estates  to  have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  before  I  had  to  command  against  him."    It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William 
bom  attaining  any  eminent  dexteriiy  in  strategy  may  have 
been  fitvourable  to  the  general  vigour  of  his  intellect.   I£  his 
battles  were  not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him 
to  be  called  a  great  man.     No  disaster  could  for  one  moment 
deprive  him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all 
his  fiiculties.    His  defeats  were  repaired  with  such  marvellous 
celerity  that,  before  his  enemies  had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he 
was  again  ready  for  conflict;  nor  did  his  adverse  fortune 
ewer  deprive  him  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
Tliat  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small  measure  to 
personal  courage.     Courage,  in  the  degree  which  is  ne- 
to  carry  a  soldier  without  disgrace  through  a  cam- 
paign, is  possessed,  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be 
aoqnired,  by  the  great  majority  of  men.    But  courage  like 
that  of  William  is  rare  indeed.    He  was  proved  by  every 
test ;  by  war,  by  wounds,  by  painful  and  depressing  maladies, 
by  raging  seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  assas- 
iination,  a  risk  which  has  shaken  veiy  strong  nerves,  a  risk 
which  severely  tried  even  the  adamantine  fortitude  of  Crom- 
vdL     Tet  none  could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared.    His  advisers  could  with 
fiffienlty  induce  him  to  take  any  precaution  against  the  pis- 
tob  and  daggers  of  conspirators.*^    Old  sailors  were  amazed 
sft  fte  composure  which  he  preserved  amidst  roaring  breakers 
m,  m  periloos  coast.    In  battle  his  bravery  made  hiTn  con- 
even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  warriors, 
finih  the  generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was 
ever  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile  fac- 
Doring  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed  himself  like  a 


mtdmUj  entreated  by  larly  characteristic    To  Bentinclc,  who 

_  after  the  peace  of  Rjswick,  had  sent  from  Pane  rexy  alarming  intel- 

mnemtHj  to  the  French  ambas-  ligence,  William  merely  replied,  at  the 

■na  Ike  •ehemee  of  aasasiination  end  of  a  long  letter  of  buainess,— * '  Pour 

•  JaoDbiteaof  Saint  Germain's  lee  aesasineje  ne  Inv  en  aypaaronlii 

'if  eoDtnriiig.     The  eold  parler,  croiant  qne  e*etoit  au  desona  do 

with  wfaidi  theae  intima-  moy."  May  A.  1698.    I  keep  the  orifli- 

"""-^  reeeifed  ia  ainga-  nal  orthof^nphy,  if  it  ia  to  be  to  calle£ 


^ 
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OH^.     man  who  songht  for  death,  was  always  foremost  in  the  charge 
^.^ — , — .  and  last  in  the  retreat,  fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest 
press,  and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and  the  blood 
streaming  orer  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground  and  waved 
his  hat  under  the  hottest  fire.    His  friends  adjured  liim  to 
take  more  care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his  country ;  and  his 
most  illustrious  antagonist,  the  great  Cond^,  remarked,  after 
the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in 
all  things  borne  himself  like  an  old  general,  except  in  ex- 
posing himself  like  a  young  soldier.     William  denied  that 
he  was  guilty  of  temerity.     It  was,  he  said,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  on  a  cool   calculation   of  what  the  public 
interest  required,  that  he  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger. 
The  troops  which  he  commanded  had  been  little  used  to  war, 
and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with  the  veteran  soldiery 
of  France.     It  was  necessary  that  their  leader  should  show 
them  how  battles  were  to  be  won.    And  in  truth  more  than 
one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrieved  by 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken  battalions  and 
cut  down  the  cowards  who  set  the  example  of  flight.   Some- 
times, however,  it  seemed  that  he  had  a  strange  pleasure  in 
venturing  his  person.     It  was  remarked  that  his  spirits  were 
never  so  high  and  his  manners  never  so  gracious  and  easy  as 
amidst  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  battle.     Even  in  his  pas- 
times he  liked  the  excitement  of  danger.     Cards,  chess,  and 
billiards  gave  him  no  pleasure.     The  chase  was  his  fevourite 
recreation ;  and  he  loved  it  most  when  it  was  most  hazardous. 
His  leaps  were  sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  companions 
did  not  like  to  follow  him.    He  seems  even  to  have  thought 
the  most  hardy  field  sports  of  England  effeminate,  and  to 
have  pined  in  the  great  park  of  Windsor  for  the  game  which 
he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay  in  the  forests  of  Guelders, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with  sixteen  antlers.* 
Hifl  love  of      The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  remarkable  because 
?J?|^'       his  physical  organisation  was  unusually  delicate.     From  a 
health.        chUd  he  had  been  weak  and  sickly.     In  the  prime  of  manhood 
his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack  <.»f 

*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck,  Napoleon*8.     William  wrote  in   better 

then  ambassador  at  Paris.     "  J'aj  pris  humour  from  Loo.     *'  Nous  ayons  pris 

aTant  hier  un  cerf  dans  la  forest  avec  deux  gros  cerfs,  le  premier  dans  Dore- 

les  chains  da  Pr.  de  Denm.  et  aj  fait  un  waert,  qui  est  un  des  plus  gros  que  je 

assez  Julie  chasse,  autant  que  ce  Tilain  sache  aroir  jamais  pris.    U  porte  seise.*' 

paiis  le  permest."     "^^  1698.    The  ^^  1697. 
■pelliog  is  bad,  but  not   worse    than 
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smallpox.  He  was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  His  slender  CHAP. 
frame  was  shaken  by  a  constant  hoarse  congh.  He  could  not  _^'  - 
sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped  bj  several  pillows,  and 
coiald  scarcely  draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air. 
Cruel  headaches  frequently  tortured  him.  Exertion  soon 
fiEitigxied  him.  The  physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes 
of  his  enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if  thei*e 
wtere  anything  certain  in  medical  science,  it  was  impossible 
that  his  broken  constitution  could  hold  out.  Yet,  through  a 
life  which  was  one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never 
fidled,  on  any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  suffering  and 
]angaidbody. 

He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities  :  Coldness 

but  the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  suspected  by  the  ng„  g^' 

world.     From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affec-  strengtli  of 

tion  and  his  resentment,  were  bidden   by  a   phlegmatic  ^l^^^ 

serenity,  which  made  him  pass  for  the  most  coldblooded  of 

mankind.     Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom 

detect  any  sign  of  pleasure.     Those  who  saw  him  afber  a 

defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation.     He  praised 

and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem 

tranquiUity  of  a  Mohawk  chief:  but  those  who  knew  him 

well  and  saw  him  near  were  aware  that  under  all  this  ice  a 

fierce  fire  was  constantly  burning.    It  was  seldom  that  anger 

deprived  him  of  power  over  himself.    But  when  he  was  really 

ennged  the  first  outbreak  of  his  paasion  wa*  terrible.    It 

was  uideed  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him.    On  these  rare 

oeessions,  however,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  selfcommand, 

he  made  such  ample  reparation  to  those  whom  he  had 

wronged  as  tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  would  go  into  a 

finy  again.    His  affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his  wrath. 

Wlieie  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong 

When  death  separated  him  from  what  he  loved,  the 

who  witnessed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and 

lis  HSd.    To  a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  on  whose 

ilfllitj  and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely  depend,  he  was  a 

it  man  from  the  reserved  and  stoical  WiUiam  whom  the 

supposed  to  be  destitute  of  human  feelings.    He 

kind,  cordial,  open,  even  convivial  and  jocose,  would  sit 

many  hours,  and  would  bear  his  frill  share  in  festive 

Highest  in  his  fiivour  stood  a  gentleman  of  His  friend- 
leasehold  named  Bentinck,  sprung  from  a  noble  Batavian  ^^^^^ 
sad  destined  to   be  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great 
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CHAP,  patrician  houses  of  England.  The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had 
^^  .  been  tried  by  no  common  test.  It  was  while  the  United 
Provinces  were  straggling  for  existence  against  the  French 
power  that  the  young  Prince  on  whom  all  their  hopes  were 
fixed  was  seized  by  the  smallpox.  That  disease  had  been 
fatal  to  many  members  of  his  family,  and  at  first  wore,  in  his 
case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The  public  consterna- 
tion was  great.  The  streets  of  tiie  Hague  were  crowded  &om 
daybreak  to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously  asking  how  His 
highness  was.  At  lengrth  his  complaint  took  a  £a.YOurable 
turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly  to  his  own  singular 
equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
friendship  of  Bentinck.  From  the  hands  of  Bentinck  alone 
William  took  food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone  William 
was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  laid  down  in  it.  "  Whether 
Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was  ill,"  said  William  to 
Temple,  with  great  tenderness,  "I  know  not.  But  this  1 
know,  that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once 
called  for  anything  but  that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my 
side."  Before  the  faithful  servant  had  entirely  performed 
his  task,  he  had  himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  master 
was  pronounced  convalescent.  Then,  at  length,  Bentinck 
asked  leave  to  go  home.  It  was  time :  for  his  limbs  would 
no  longer  support  him.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  re- 
covered, and,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened  to  the  army, 
where,  during  many  sharp  campaigns,  he  was  ever  found,  as 
he  had  been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close  to  William's 
side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as 
any  that  ancient  or  modem  history  records.  The  descend- 
ants of  Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by 
William  to  their  ancestor :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  person  who  has  not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a 
correct  notion  of  the  Prince's  character.  He,  whom  even  his 
admirers  generally  accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid  of 
men,  here  forgets  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  pours  out  all 
his  thoughts  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  schoolboy.  He 
imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of  the  highest  moment. 
He  explains  with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs  affecting  all 
the  governments  of  Europe.  Mingled  with  his  communica- 
tions on  such  subjects  are  other  communications  of  a  very 
different,  but  perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind.     All  his 
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adrentnres,  all  his  personal  feelings,  his  long  runs  after     CHAP, 
enormoos  stags,  his  carousals  on  Saint  Hubert's  day,  the         7*  , 
growth  of  his  plantations,  the  failure  of  his  melons,  the 
state  of  his  stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad  nag  for  his 
wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of  his  household, 
after  raining  a  girl  of  good  family,  refused  to  marry  her,  his 
tits  of  sea  sickness,  his  coughs,  Ids  headaches,  his  deyotional 
moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  divine  protection  after  a  great 
escape,  his  struggles  to  submit  himself  to  the  divine  will  after 
a  disaster,  are  described  with  an  amiable  garrulity  hardly  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  most  discreet  and  sedate  states- 
man of  the  age.     Still  more  remarkable  is  the  careless  efPii- 
sion  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly  interest  which  he 
takes  in  his  friend's  domestic  felicity.    When  an  heir  is  bom 
to  Bentdnck,  "  he  will  live,  I  hope,"  says  William,  "  to  be  as 
good  a  feUow  as  you  are ;  and,  if  I  should  have  a  son,  our 
children  will  love  each  other,  I  hope,  as  we  have  done."* 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the  little  Bentincks  with 
paternal  kindness.    He  calls  them  by  endearing  diminutives  : 
be  takes  charge  of  them  in  their  father's  absence,  and  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse  them  any  pleasure,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there  would  be 
risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's  horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riot- 
ous supper.f    When  their  mother  is  taken  ill  during  her 
husband's  absence,  William,  in  the  midst  of  business  of  the 
highest  moment,  finds  time  to  send  off  several  expresses  in 
one  day  with  short  notes  containing  intelligence  of  her  state.]: 
On  one  occasion,  when  she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after 
a  serere  attack,  the  Prince  breaks  forth  into  fervent  expres- 
ttons  of  gratitude  to  God.    ^^  I  write, "  he  says,  ^^  with  tears 
of  joy  in  my  eyes."§    There  is  a  singular  charm  in  such 
htten,  penned  by  a  man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  in- 
IttiUe  firmness  extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  whose 
and  imgracious  demeanour  repelled  the  attachment  of 
an  his  partisans,  and  whose  mind  was  occupied  by 
schemes  which  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
kindness  was  not  misplaced.    Bentinck  was  early  pro- 

S.  1679.  Fa  nn  pen  mortifi^,  mais  je  ne  Tay  pai 

f/^yfoBk  ca  pen  de  mot  le  detail  de  aua^  prendre  snr   moy,    pniaqne  toiu 

'•SLHsbert.    £t  j'aj  eu  aoin  qne  m'aTiez  dit  one  Tons  ne  le  souhaitie^ 

^nirtoe*  (Bantinelni  eldeat  son)  pas."    From  Loo,  Nor.  4.  1697. 
liS«itAi]ftciiaMe,l>ieninoman        i  On  the  16th  of  June,  1688. 
■Mnra  ht  ier.    Vofiii  pouves        }  September  6. 1679. 
Iflinv^lie  d«  vaToir  pat  chasai 
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OHAP.     nounced  by  Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that 
^_   7^   ^  ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continiied 


Orange. 


through  life  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The  Mends 
were  indeed  made  for  each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a 
g^de  nor  a  flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  reliance  on  his 
own  judgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  dealt 
much  m  suggestions  and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
too  much  discernment,  and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be 
gratified  bj  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of  such  a  prince 
ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  inventive  genius  or  commanding 
spirit,  but  brave  and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders 
punctually,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observing  fiaiCtB 
vigilantly,  and  of  reporting  them  truly ;  and  such  a  man  was 
Bentinck. 
Mjuj,  William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage  than  in  firiend- 

Rm<»Mof  gi^p.  Yet  his  marriage  had  not  at  first  promised  much 
domestic  hapx^iness.  His  choice  had  been  determined  chiefly 
by  political  considerations :  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any 
strong  affection  woxild  grow  up  between  a  handsome  girl  of 
sixteen,  well  disposed  indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but 
ignorant  and  simjjle,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he  had 
not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  in  constitution 
older  than  her  father,  whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose 
head  was  constantly  occupied  by  public  business  or  by  field 
sports.  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He 
was  indeed  drawn  away  from  his  wife  by  other  women,  par- 
ticularly by  one  of  her  ladies,  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  disfigured  by  a  hideous 
squint,  possessed  talents  which  well  fitted  her  to  partake  his 
cares.^  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them :  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions, 
Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  faithful  to  her. 
Spies  and  talebearers,  encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their 
best  to  iTiflATTiA  her  resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  excellent  £en,  who  was  her  chaplain  at  the 
Hague  during  some  months,  was  so  much  incensed  by  her 
wrongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  threatened  to 
reprimand  her  husband  severely.f  She,  however,  bore  her 
injuries  with  a  meekness  and  patience  which  deserved,  and 
gradually  obtained,  William's  esteem  and  gratitude.     Yet 

*  See  Swiftfl  aooount  of  her  in  the    81.  1680,  in  Mr.  Blencowe*8  interesting 
Journal  to  Stella.  collection, 

t  Henry  Sidne/s  Journal  of  March 
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tliere   still  remained  one  cause  of  estrans^ement.     A  time     CHAP, 
would  probably  come  when  the  Princess,  who  had  been  edn-       ^   . 
cated  only  to  work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the  spinet  and  to 
read  the  Bible  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be  the 
chief  of  a  great  monarchy,  and  would  hold  the  balance  of 
Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambitious,  versed  in  affairs,  and  bent 
on  great  enterprises,  would  find  in  the  British  government  no 
place  marked  out  for  him,  and  would  hold  power  only  from 
her  bounty  and  during  her  pleasure.     It  is  not  strange  that  a 
man  so  fond  of  authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a 
genius  for  command,  should  have  strongly  felt  that  jealousy 
which,  during  a  few  hours  of  royalty,  put  dissension  between 
Gmldford  Dudley  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a 
rapture  still  more  tragical  between  Damley  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots.     The  Princess  of  Orange  had  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  her  husband's  feelings.     Her  preceptor,  Bishop 
Compton,  had  instructed  her  careftdly  in  religion,  and  had 
especially   guarded  her  mind  against  the   arts  of  Koman 
Catholic  divines,  but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
English  constitution  and  of  her  own  position.     She  knew 
that  her  marriage  vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  husband ;  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  ea<;h  other  might  one  day  be  inverted.    She  had  been  nine 
years  married  before  she  discovered  the  cause  of  William's 
discontent ;  nor  would  she  ever  have  learned  it  from  himself. 
In  general  his  temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  his 
griefs  than  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  and  in  this  particular 
eaae  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a  very  natural  delicacy.    At 
length    a   complete    explanation    and    reconciliation    were 
biought  about  by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet. 
The  fiune  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singular  malice  Gilbert 
pertinacity.    The  attack  began  early  in  his  life,  and  is  ^^*™^^ 
carried  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he  has  now 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his  grave.     He  is 
as  fair  a  mark  as  factious  animosity  and  petulant  wit 
Mdd  desire.     The  &iults  of  his  understanding  and  temper 
B0  en  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.     They  were  not  the 
which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  belonging  to  his 
Alone  among  the  many   Scotchmen  who  have 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  England, 
*b  luid  that  character  which  satirists,  novelists,  and  dra- 
have  agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish  adventurers.     Uis 
Mumal  spirits,  his  boastfdlness,  his  undissembled  vanity. 
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CHAP,  his  propensity  to  blunder,  his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  an« 
^  ^^'  .  abashed  audacity,  aflforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of  ridicule 
to  the  Tories.  Nor  did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him, 
sometimes  with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on  the  breadth 
of  his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calves,  and  his  success 
in  matrimonial  projects  on  amorous  and  opulent  widows. 
Yet  Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and 
even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible  man.  His  parts 
were  quick,  his  industry  unwearied,  his  reading  various  and 
most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a 
theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  a  debater,  and  an 
active  political  leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  characters 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  competitors.  The 
many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on  passing  events  are  now 
known  only  to  the  curious :  but  his  History  of  his  own  Times, 
his  History  of  the  Beformation,  his  Exposition  of  the  Articles, 
his  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  his  Life  of  Hale,  his  Life  of 
Wilmot,  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private  library 
without  them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts  of 
detractors  are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  voluminous  works,  in 
several  branches  of  literature,  find  numerous  readers  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great 
faults,  but  must  also  have  had  great  merits :  and  Burnet  had 
great  merits,  a  fertile  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a  style,  far  in- 
deed  removed  from  faultless  purity,  but  generally  clear,  often 
lively,  and  sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence. 
Li  ihe  •  pulpit  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  which  were  deli- 
vered without  any  note,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and 
by  pathetic  action.  He  was  often  interrupted  by  the  deep 
hum  of  his  audience ;  and  when,  after  preaching  out  the 
hourglass,  which  in  those  days  was  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  pulpit,  he  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congrega- 
tion clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on  till  the  sand 
had  run  off  once  more."^  In  his  moral  character,  as  in  his 
intellect,  great  blemishes  were  more  than  compensated  by 
great  excellence.  Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest  man.  Though  he 
was  not  secure  from  the  seductions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was 
raised  high  above  the  influence  both  of  cupidity  and  of  fear. 
His  nature  was  kind,  generous,  grateful,  forgiving.f    His  re- 

*  Speaker  OnsloVs  note  on  Burnet,    more  freqnenUj  or  with  more  asperitjr 

L  596. ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Sprat  than  Dartmouth.    Yet  Dartmouth  wrote, 

t  No  person  has  oontnuucted  Burnet    "  I  do  not  think  he  designedly  published 
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ions  zeal,  though  steady  and  ardent,  was  in  general  CHAP, 
lestraised  by  humanity,  and  by  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  ^^ 
conscience.  Strongly  attached  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  he  looked  with  indifference  on  rites, 
names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  on  ind&dels  and  heretics 
whose  lives  were  pnre,  and  whose  errors  appeared  to  be  the 
effisct  rather  of  some  perversion  of  the  understanding  than  of 
the  depravity  of  the  heart.  But,  like  many  other  good  men 
of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Bome  as 
an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  enjoyed  an  European  repu- 
tation. TTia  History  of  the  Beformation  had  been  received 
with  loud  applause  by  all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  Doctor 
that  the  Church  of  Bome  has  produced  since  the  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in 
framing  an  elaborate  reply.  Burnet  had  been  honoured  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  zealous  Parliaments  which 
liad  sate  during  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  had 
been  exhorted,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to 
continue  his  historical  researches.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
^Mwil^fty  conversation  both  with  Charles  and  James,  had  lived 
on  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  states- 
men, particularly  with  Ebli&x,  and  had  been  the  spiritual 
guide  of  some  persons  of  the  highest  note.  He  had  reclaimed 
from  atheism  and  from  licentiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
fibertines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Bochester.  Lord 
Sfaiiffard,  the  victim  of  Oates,  had,  though  a  Boman  Catholic, 
keen  edified  in  his  last  hours  by  Burnet's  exhortations  touching 
points  on  which  all  Christians  agree.  A  few  years  later 
illustrious  sufferer,  Lord  Bussell,  had  been  accompanied 
%y  Bomet  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Lin 
The  Court  had  neglected  no  means  of  gaining  so  active 

be  beliered  to  be  falae."    At  a  bclieye  the  charge  to  be  altogether  un- 

Baitmonth,  proroked   by  just.    He  appears  to  be  singnlarly  in- 

I  on  himaelf  m  the  second  accurate  only  because  his  narratiTe  has 

«Ctha  Bishop's  history,  retracted  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  singularly 

"*~:  but  to  such  a  retractation  severe  and  unfriendly.    If  any  Whig 

.    tanee  ean  be  attsehed.    Even  thought  it  worth  while  to  subject  Reres- 

li  tke  jvstioe  to  mj,  "  After  all,  by's  Memoirs,  North's  Examen,  Mul- 

4  nu  of  generosity  and  ^;ood-  grave's  Account  of  the  Kevolution,  or 

~%Oft    £Bmazkf    on    Bishop  the  Life  of  James  the  Second,  to  a 

tatay*  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear 

■1  to  eentnre  Burnet  as  a  that  Burnet  was  far  indeed  firom^  being 

*""■"  *^  historian ;  but  I  the  most  inejuict  writer  of  his  time. 
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CHAP,  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises 
,  ^^  .  of  valuable  preferment  had  been  spared.  But  Burnet^  though 
infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile  doctrines  which  were 
commonly  held  by  the  clergy  of  that  age,  had  become  on  con- 
viction a  Whig ;  and  he  firmly  adhered  through  all  vicissitudes 
to  his  principles.  He  had,  however,  no  part  in  that  conspiracy 
which  brought  so  much  disgrace  and  calamity  on  the  Whig 
party,  and  not  only  abhorred  the  murderous  designs  of  Grood- 
enough  and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that  even  his  beloved 
and  honoured  friend  Bussell  had  gone  to  unjustifiable  lengths 
against  the  government.  A  time  at  length  arrived  when  in- 
nocence  was  not  a  sufficient  protection.  Burnet,  though  not 
guilty  of  any  legal  offence,  was  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  Court.  He  retired  to  the  Continent,  and,  after  passing 
about  a  year  in  those  wanderings  through  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  of  which  he  has  left  us  an  agreeable  narrative, 
reached  the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  was  received 
tjhere  with  kindness  and  respect.  He  had  many  &ee  conver- 
sations with  the  Princess  on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon 
became  her  spiritual  director  and  confidential  adviser.  William 
proved  a  much  more  gracious  host  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Of  all  &<ults  officiousness  and  indiscretion  were  the 
most  offensive  to  him ;  and  Burnet  was  allowed  even  by  friends 
and  admirers  to  be  the  most  officious  and  indiscreet  of  man- 
kind. But  the  sagacious  Prince  perceived  that  this  pushing 
talkative  divine,  who  was  always  blabbing  secrets,  putting  im- 
pertinent questions,  obtruding  unasked  advice,  was  neverthe- 
less an  upright,  courageous  and  able  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  the  views  of  British  sects  and  factions. 
The  &«me  of  Burnet's  eloquence  and  erudition  was  also  widely 
spread.  William  was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had 
now  been  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  administration, 
in  an  age  when  ihe  Dutch  press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
engines  by  which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved,  and, 
though  he  had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures,  was  far  too  wise 
and  too  observant  to  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  as- 
sistance. He  was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might 
sometimes  be  of  as  much  service  as  a  victory  in  the  field.  He 
also  felt  the  importance  of  having  always  near  him  some  per- 
son well  informed  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
our  island :  and  Burnet  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  of  use 
as  a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs.  For  his  knowledge, 
though  not  always  accurate,  was  of  inmiense  extent ;  and  there 
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were  in  England  and  Scotland  few  eminent  men  of  any  politi-  CHAP. 
cal  or  religions  party  with  whom  he  had  not  conversed.  He  _^^  ^ 
WB8  therofore  admitted  to  as  large  a  share  of  &YOiir  and  con- 
fidence as  was  granted  to  any  bnt  those  who  composed  the 
Tery  small  inmost  knot  of  the  Prince's  private  friends.  When 
the  Doctor  took  liberties,  which  was  not  seldom  the  case,  his 
patron  became  more  than  nsnally  cold  and  snllen,  and  some- 
times uttered  a  short  dry  sarcasm  which  wonld  have  struck 
dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assurance.  In  spite  of  such 
ocenrrenoes,  however,  the  amity  between  this  singular  pair 
continned,  with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was  dis- 
solved by  death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  wound  Burnet's 
feelings.  TTia  selfcomplacency,  his  animal  spirits,  and  his 
want  of  tact,  were  such  that,  though  he  frequently  gave 
offence,  he  never  took  it. 

AH  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted  him  to  be  the  He  brmgt 
peacemaker  between  William  and  Mary.    When  persons  who  ^i^  * 
ought  to  esteem  and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  often  under- 
happens,  by  some  cause  which  three  words  of  frunk  explana-  jtan^iing 
tkm  would  remove,  they  are  fortunate  if  they  possess  an  the  Prince 
indiscreet  friend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth.    Burnet  ^^^ 
plainly  told  the  Princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed      ^^^^^ 
upon  her  husband's  mind.     She  learned  for  the  first  time, 
with  no  small  astonishment,  that,  when  she  became  Queen  of 
Englandy  WHliam  would  not  share  her  throne.     She  warmly 
dedared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  submission  and 
aflbetion  which  she  was  not  ready  to  give.    Burnet,  with 
many  apologies  and  with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human 
bemg  had  put  words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her  that  the 
was  in  her  own  hands.     She  might  easily,  when  the 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to 
ghe  tiie  regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer  to 
Innbj  a  I^islative  act  the  administration  of  the  government. 
^Biit^''  he  added,  "  your  Boyal  Highness  ought  to  consider 
vA  befine  yon  announce  any  such  resolution.    For  it  is  a 
Wlutlun  which,  having  once  been  announced,  cannot  safely 
wmmij  be  retracted."    "  I  want  no  time  for  consideration,** 
■■wed  Mary.    **  It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity 
^tiammg  my  regard  for  the  Prince.     Tell  him  what  I  say; 
Urn  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips." 
iwent  in  quest  of  William:  but  William  was  many  miles 
'^iAir  a  tiag.    It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  decisive 
IMtir  hook  place.    '^  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday/*  said 
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Mary,  '^that  there  was  such  a  difference  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  the  laws  of  Grod.  But  I  now  promise  you  that 
jou  shall  always  bear  rule ;  and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this, 
that,  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives  to 
obey  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that  which  enjoins  hus- 
bands to  love  their  wives."  Her  generous  affection  completely 
gained  the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time  till  the  sad  day 
when  he  was  carried  away  in  fits  from  her  dying  bed,  there 
was  entire  friendship  and  confidence  between  tiiem.  Many  of 
her  letters  to  him  are  extant ;  and  they  contain  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman,  bom  his  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to  his  country  was 
of  high  moment.  A  time  had  arrived  at  which  it  was  impor- 
tant to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

Till  after  the'  suppression  of  the  Western  insurrection  grave 
causes  of  dissension  had  separated  William  from  both  Whigs 
and  Tories.  He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts  of 
the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  of  some  powers 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and  dignity.  He 
had  seen  with  still  deeper  displeasure  the  countenance  given 
by  alarge  section  of  that  party  to  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth. 
TSie  opposition,  it  seemed,  wished  first  to  make  the  crown  of 
Englaiid  not  worth  the  wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince's 
religious  system  differed  widely  from  that  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Tories.  They  were  Arminians  and  Prelatists.  They 
looked  down  on  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  Continent, 
and  regarded  every  line  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  gospels.  His  opinions  touching 
the  metaphysics  of  theology  were  Calvinistic.  His  opinions 
toucliing  ecclesiastical  polity  and  modes  of  worship  were  lati- 
tudinarian.  Ho  owned  that  episcopacy  was  a  lawful  and 
convenient  form  of  church  government;  but  he  spoke  with 
sharpness  and  scorn  of  the  bigotry  of  those  who  thought  epis- 
copal ordination  essential  to  a  Christian  society.  He  had  no 
scruple  about  the  vestments  and  gestures  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  he  avowed  tiiat  he  should  like 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  better  if  they  reminded 
him  less  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  had  been 
heard  to  utter  an  ominous  growl  when  first  he  saw,  in  his  wife'n 
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prirate  chapel,  an  altar  decked  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  and     CHAP. 
had  not  seemed  well  pleased  at  finding  her  with  Hookei's    _^,      - 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  her  hands.^ 

He  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  between  the  English  Hi*  ^«el- 
£BM!tion8  attentivel J,  bnt  without  feeling  a  strong  predilection  ^^^ 
for  either  side.     Nor  in  truth  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of  his  England. 
life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.     He  wanted  that  which 
is  ilie  common  groundwork  of  both  characters ;  for  he  never 
became  an  1Rng1iii^liTnii.Ti.     He  saved  England,  it  is  true ;  but 
he  never  loved  her ;  aad  he  never  obtained  her  love.    To  him 
she  was  always  a  land  of  exile,  visited  with  reluctance  and 
quitted  with  delight.     Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those 
eerrioea  of  which,  at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects,  her 
wdfiue  was  not  his  chief  object.    Whatever  patriotic  feeling 
he  had  was  for  Holland.    There  was  the  stately  tomb  where  His  feel- 
slept  the  great  politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whose  ^^^' 
temperament,  and  whose  genius  he  had  inherited.     There  the  Holland 
very  somid  of  his  title  was  a  spell  which  had,  through  three  ^^^ 
generationB,  called  forth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors 
and  artisans.     The  Dutch  language  was  the  language  of  his 
nimexy.    Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he  had  chosen  his  early 
fiiends.    The  amusements,  the  architecture,  the  landscape  of 
his  native  country,  had  taken  hold  on  his  heart.     To  her  he 
turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a  prouder  and  fairer  rival. 
In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall  he  pined  for  the  familiar  House 
in  the  Wood  at  the  Hague,  and  never  vras  so  happy  as  when 
he  oocdd  quit  the  magnificence  of  Windsor  for  his  far  humbler 
at  Loo.     During  his  splendid  banishment  it  vras  his  con- 
aolalion  to  create  round  him,  by  building,  planting,  and  dig- 
scene  which  might  remind  him  of  the  formal  piles  of 
ni  hrick,  of  the  long  canals,  and  of  the  symmetrical  flower- 
among  which  his  early  life  had  been  passed.    Tet  even 
Hi  aflwtion  for  the  land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to 
feeling  which  early  became  supreme  in  his  soul,  which 
itself  with  all  his  passions,  which  impelled  hiTn  to  mar- 
enteiprises,  which  supported  him  when  sinking  under 
^n,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  which,  towards  the 
of  his  career,  seemed  during  a  short  time  to  languish, 
^lAieh  soon  broke  forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and  con- 
to  animate  him  even  while  the  prayer  for  the  depart- 
~  at  his  bedside.    That  feeling  vms  enmity  to 

^t  MS.  niRfttiTs,  pnUished  in  the  Appendix  to  Lord  Dongannon't 
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OHAF.     France,  and  to  the  magnificent  King  who,  in  more  than  one 

^_^^   ^  sense,  represented  France,  and  who  to  virtues  and  accomplish* 

ments  eminently  French  joined  in  large  measure  that  imquiet, 

unscrupulous,  and  vainglorious  ambition  which  has  repeatedly 

drawn  on  France  the  resentment  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  sentiment 
which  gradually  possessed  itself  of  William's  whole  soul. 
When  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  his  country  had  been 
attacked  by  Lewis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and  pub- 
lic law,  had  been  overrun,  had  been  desolated,  had  been  given 
up  to  every  excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty, 
llie  Butch  had  in  dismay  humbled  themselves  before  the  con- 
queror, and  had  implored  mercy.  They  had  been  told  in 
reply  that,  if  they  desired  peace,  they  must  resign  their  inde- 
pendence, and  do  annual  homage  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  injured  nation,  driven  to  despair,  had  opened  its  dykes, 
and  had  called  in  the  sea  as  an  ally  against  the  French 
tyranny.  It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict,  when  peasants 
were  flying  in  terror  before  the  invaders,  when  hundreds  of 
fidr  gardens  and  pleasure  houses  were  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  States  were  interrupted 
by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping  of  ancient  senators  who 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  freedom  and 
glory  of  their  native  land,  that  William  had  been  called  to 
the  head  of  affidrs.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  resist- 
ance was  hopeless.  He  looked  round  him  for  succour,  and 
looked  in  vain.  Spain  was  unnerved,  Grermany  distracted. 
England  corrupted.  Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadt- 
holder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or  to  be  the  .Shieas  of  a 
great  emigration,  and  to  create  another  Holland  in  countries 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle 
would  then  remain  to  check  the  progress  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  A  few  years ;  and  that  House  might  add  to  its 
dominions  Lorraine  and  Flanders,  Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples 
and  Milan,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  impe- 
rial crown,  might  place  a  prince  of  his  family  on  the  throne 
of  Poland,  might  be  sole  master  of  Europe  from  the  Scythian 
deserts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  America  from  regions 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  regions  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  Such  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before 
William  when  first  he  entered  on  public  life,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day.  The  French  monarchy 
vms  to  him  what  the  Soman  republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what 
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the  Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg,  what  the  Southron  CHAP, 
domination  was  to  Wallace.  Beligion  gave  her  sanction  to  ^^  ^ 
that  intense  and  nnquenchable  animosity.  Hnndreds  of  Cal- 
finistic  preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same  power  which  had 
set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to  be  the  sconrge  of  the 
Philistine,  and  which  had  called  Gideon  from  the  threshing 
floor  to  smite  the  Midianite,  had  raised  up  William  of  Orange 
to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of  all  pnre  Churches ; 
nor  was  this  notion  without  influence  on  his  own  mind.  To 
the  confidence  which  the  heroic  &talist  placed  in  his  high 
destinj'  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be  partly  attributed  his 
singfolar  indifference  to  danger.  He  had  a  great  work  to  do ; 
and  till  it  was  done  nothing  could  harm  him.  Therefore  it 
was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  physicians,  he 
recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed  hopeless,  that  bands 
of  aasassins  conspired  in  vain  against  his  life,  that  the  open 
skiff  to  which  he  trusted  himself  on  a  starless  night,  amidst 
raging  waves,  and  near  a  treacherous  shore,  brought  him  safe 
to  land,  and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the  camion  balls 
passed  him  by  to  right  and  lefb.  The  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mission  have  scarcely 
ttj  parallel  in  history.  In  comparison  ^th  his  great  object 
he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his  own.  It  was 
but  too  much  the  habit  even  of  the  most  humane  and  gene- 
rous soldiers  of  that  age  to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial  exploits ;  and 
the  heart  of  William  vras  steeled,  not  only  by  professional 
ability,  but  by  that  sterner  insensibility  which  is  the 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  Three  great  coalitions,  three  long 
and  Uoody  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Western  Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  uncon- 
energy.  When  in  1678  the  States  Greneral,  ex-^ 
and  disheartened,  were  desirous  of  repose,  his  voice 
ami  against  sheathing  the  sword.  K  peace  was  made, 
ft  wit  made  only  because  he  could  not  breathe  into  other  men 
ftqirit  as  fierce  and  determined  as  his  own.  At  the  very  last 
in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation  which  he 
to  be  all  but  concluded,  he  fought  one  of  the  most 
aad  obstinate  battles  of  that  age.  From  the  day  on 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  signed,  he  began  to  medi- 
kssoond  coalition.  His  contest  with  Lewis,  transferred 
fte  field  to  the  cabinet,  was  soon  exasperated  by  a  pri- 
In  talents,  temper,  manners,  and  opinions,  the 
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CHAP.  rivalB  were  diametricallj  opposed  to  each  other.  Lewis,  polite 
^  ^'  .  and  dignified,  profuse  and  voluptuous,  fond  of  display  and 
averse  from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of  arte  and  letters, 
and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Calviniste,  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  William,  simple  in  tastes,  ungracious  in  demean- 
our, indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war,  regardless  of  all  the 
ornamental  branches  of  knowledge,  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
theology  of  Greneva.  The  enemies  did  not  long  observe  those 
courtesies  which  men  of  their  rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each 
other  at  the  head  of  armies,  seldom  neglect.  William,  indeed, 
went  through  the  form  of  tendering  his  best  services  to  Lewis. 
But  this  civility  was  rated  at  ite  true  value,  and  requited  with 
a  dry  reprimand.  The  great  King  a£fected  contempt  for  the 
petty  Prince  who  was  the  servant  of  a  confederacy  of  trading 
towns ;  and  to  every  mark  of  contempt  the  dauntless  Stadt- 
holder  replied  by  a  fresh  defiance.  William  took  his  title,  a 
title  which  the  evente  of  the  preceding  century  had  made  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  from  a  city  which  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ehone  not  far  from  Avignon,  and  which,  like 
Avignon,  though  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  French  terri- 
tory, was  properly  a  fief  not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.  Lewis,  with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  public 
law  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  occupied  Orange,  dis- 
mantled the  fortifications,  and  confiscated  the  revenues. 
William  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons  that 
he  would  make  the  most  Christian  King  repent  the  outrage, 
and  when  questioned  about  these  words  by  Lewis's  Ambas- 
sador, the  Count  of  Avaujr,  positively  reftised  either  to  retract 
them  or  to  explain  them  away.  The  quarrel  was  carried  so 
far  that  the  French  minister  could  not  venture  to  present  him- 
self at  the  drawingroom  of  the  Princess  for  fear  of  receiving 
some  affront.* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  regarded  France  explains 
the  whole  of  his  policy  towards  England.  His  public  spirit 
was  an  European  public  spirit.  The  chief  object  of  his  care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  Holland,  but  the  great 
community  of  nations  threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  conmiit  the  error  of  consider- 
ing him  as  an  English  statesman  must  necessarily  see  his 
whole  life  in  a  fidse  light,  and  will  be  unable  to  discover  any 
principle,  good  or  bad.  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  some  of  his 
most  important  acte  can  be  referred.     But,  when  we  consider 

•  Ayaux,  Negotiations.  Aug.  Jg.,  Sept.  JJ.,  ^J:,  Dec  ^.  1682. 
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as  a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a  crowd  of  CHAP, 
feeble,  divided  and  dispirited  states  in  firm  and  energetic  .  ^^  ^ 
union  against  a  common  enemy,  when  we  consider  him  as  a 
man  in  whose  eyes  England  was  important  chiefly  because, 
without  her,  the  great  coalition  which  he  projected  must  be 
incomplete,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career 
recorded  in  history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the  beginning 
to  the  dose  than  that  of  this  great  Prince.'^ 

Th^  due  of  which  we  are  now  possessed  will  enable  us  to ,  His  policy 
track  without  difficulty  the  course,  in  reality  consistent,  though  ^"*^^^ 
in  appearance  sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued  towards  out. 
our  domestic  factions.    He  clearly  saw  what  had  not  escaped 
persons  &r  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enterprise  on 
which  his  whole  soul  was  intent  would  probably  be  successful 
if  "England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain  issue  if 
Tfngland  were  neutral,  and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  . 
acted  as  she  had  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.     He  saw  not 
less  clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  English  government  there  was  a  close  connec- 
tion ;  that  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  acting  in  harmony 
with  the  legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the 
affiurs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have  an  obvious  interest 
in  opposing  the  nndue  aggrandisement  of  any  Continental 
potentate ;  that^  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  distrusted 
and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could  be  of  little  weight  in 
European  politics,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight 
would  be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.     The  Prince's  first 
wish  therefore  was  that  there  should  be  concord  between  the 
flmme  and  the  Parliament.     How  that  concord  should  be 
crtaUished,  and  on  which  side  concessions  should  be  made, 
in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance.     He 
woold  have  been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  complete 
ktion  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the 
ive.     For  in  the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had 
ftnuenionary  interest;  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least  as 
of  power  and  as  impatient  of  restraint  as  any  of  the 

It  desT  mTwlf  the  pleunre  la  haine  du  nom  Frangais  ayoit  rendu 

XsMiUoD  8  nnfrieiialj,  yet  capable  d'imaginer  de  grandes  diosea  et 

and  noble,  diaracter  of  de  let  ez^ter;  un  de  ces  g^ies  qui 

n  prince  profond  dans  sea  semblent  6tre  n^  pour  mouvoir  k  leur 

iilfl*  &  uirmer  des  ligues  et  4  gr^  les  peuples  et  lea  souyerains;  un. 

m  mftiM ;  plus  heuxeux  i  exciter  erand  homme,  s'il  n'aToit  jamais  youl« 

JHini  eombattre ;  plus  a  crain-  Sire  roi.** — Oraison  Fimilve  de  If.  !• 

«n  mam  !•  secret  dn  cabinet,  Dauphin. 

\  Mli d«  mnokf^i  ua  ennemi  que 
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CHAP.  Stuarts.  But  there  was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was 
^  J^^'  ^  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had  been 
placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  could  only  be  convinced  that 
such  a  sacrifice  was  indispensably  necessary  to  his  great 
design.  In  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  therefore,  though  he 
disapproved  of  the  violence  with  which  the  opposition  attacked 
the  royal  authority,  he  exhorted  the  government  to  give  way. 
The  conduct  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected  domestic 
affairs,  was  most  unreasonable :  but  while  the  Commons  were 
discontented  the  liberties  of  Europe  could  never  be  safe ;  and 
to  that  paramount  consideration  every  other  consideration 
ought  to  yield.  On  these  principles  he  acted  when  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  had  thrown  the  nation  into  convulsions.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the  offers  of  compromise 
which  were  repeatedly  made  from  the  throne.  But  when  it 
became  clear  that,  unless  that  bill  were  carried,  there  would 
be  a  serious  breach  between  the  Commons  and  the  Court,  he 
indicated  very  intelligibly,  though  with  decorous  reserve,  his 
opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated at  any  price.  When  a  violent  and  rapid  reflux  of 
public  feeling  had  left  the  Whig  party  for  a  time  utterly  help- 
less, he  attempted  to  attain  his  grand  object  by  a  hew  road 
perhaps  more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than  that  which  he  had 
previously  tried.  In  the  altered  temper  of  the  nation  there 
was  little  chance  that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  cross  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be  elected.  Charles  was  for  a 
time  master.  To  gain  Charles,  therefore,  was  the  Prince's 
flrst  wish.  In  the  summer  of  1683,  almost  at  the  moment  at 
which  the  detection  of  the  Eye  House  plot  made  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Whigs  and  the  triumph  of  the  King  complete, 
events  took  place  elsewhere  which  William  could  not  behold 
without  extreme  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Turkish  armies 
advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  The  great  Austrian 
monarchy,  on  the  support  of  which  the  Prince  had  reckoned, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruction.  Bentinck  was 
therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the  Hague  to  London,  was  charged 
to  omit  nothing  which  might  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
English  court,  and  was  particularly  instructed  to  express  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with  which  his  master  regarded 
the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed,  there  waa 
some  hope  that  the  influence  of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and 
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that  the  court  of  Whitehall  would  return  to  the  policy  of  the     CHAP. 
Triple  Alliance.     To  that  hope  William  fondly  clung.     He    _^   . 
spared  no  effort  to  propitiate  Charles.     The  hospitality  which 
Monmouth  found  at  the  Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Prince's  anxiety  to  gratify  the  real  wishes  of  Monmouth's 
father.     As  soon  as  Charles  died,  William,  still  adhering  un- 
changeably to  his  object,  again  changed  his  course.     He  had 
sheltered  Monmouth,  to  please  the  late  King.    That  the  pre- 
sent TTing  might  have  no  reason  to  complain  Monmouth  was 
dismissed.     We  have  seen  that,  when  the  Western  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service 
were,  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  Prince,  sent  over  to  their 
own  country  on  the  first  requisition.     Indeed  William  even 
offered  to  command  in  person  against  the  rebels ;  and  that 
the  offer  was  made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted  by 
those  who  have  perused  his  confidential  letters  to  Bentinck.^ 
The  Prince  was  evidently  at  this  time  inclined  to  hope  that 
the  great  plan,  to  which  in  his  mind  everything  else  was  sub- 
ordinate, might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of  his 
fiither  in  law.     The  high  tone  which  James  was  then  holding 
towards  France,  the  readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  inclination 
which  he  showed  to  connect  himself  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
encouraged  this  expectation.    But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect 
was  darkened.     The  disgrace  of  Hali&x,  the  breach  between 
James  and  the  Parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  announce- 
ment distinctly  made  by  the  King  to  the  foreign  ministers 
that  Continental  politics  should  no  longer  divert  his  attention 
from  internal  measures  tending  to  strengthen  his  prerogative 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the 
delusion.     It  was  plain  that,  when  the  European  crisis  came, 
Sng^aod  would,  if  James  were  her  master,  either  remain  in- 
•dtre  or  act  in  conjunction  with  France.     And  the  European 
was  drawing  near.     The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a 
of  victories,  been  secured  from  danger  on  the  side 
tf  Turkey,  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  submitting 
Irfiently  to  the  encroachments  aiid  insults  of  Lewis.    Accord- 

•Jfcr  enmple,  "  Je  crois  M.  Fever-  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  "  Dieu  soit 

^^  M  trt«  Dnre  et  honefte  homme.  loai  da  bon  sneers  que  lea  troupes  dn 

^■'■^dBite  iTil  a  miMs  d'exp^rience  a  Hoy  ont  eu  contre  lea  rebelles.    Je  ne 

^  m*  m  grande  afbire  qa*il  a  sur  doute  pas  que  cette  affiiire  ne  soit  entiire- 

— '^    JDim    Ivi    donne   un    suoe^s  ment  assoupie,  et  que  le  r&gne  du  Hoy 

t  hffoaiixl    Mail  j«  ne  soia  aera  heureux,    ce   que   Dieu   venille/* 

ntnaknder    July  ^.  1685.  July  ^. 

%  wMm  M  had  reoehred  the  newa 
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ingly,  in  Julj,  1686,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Augsburg  bj  which 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  bound  theraselres  closely  together 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sweden  were  parties  to  this  compact,  the  King  of  Spain  as 
sovereign  of  the  provinces  contained  in  the  circle  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.  The  con- 
federates declared  that  they  had  no  intention  to  attack  and 
no  wish  to  offend  any  power,  but  that  they  were  determined 
to  tolerate  no  infraction  of  those  rights  which  the  Germanic 
body  held  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and  public  faith. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of 
need,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  force  which  each  member  of  the 
league  was  to  furnish  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  repel  ag- 
gression.^ The  name  of  William  did  not  appear  in  this  in- 
strument :  but  aJl  men  knew  that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw 
that  he  would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the  captain  of  a  coali- 
tion against  France.  Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  France 
there  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  no  cordial  good  will. 
There  was  no  open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces  or 
reproaches.  But  the  &ther  in  law  and  the  son  in  law  were 
separated  completely  and  for  ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  Prince  was  thus  estranged 
fr^m  the  English  court,  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced a  coolness  between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  English  people  disappeared.  A  large  portion,  perhaps  a 
numerical  majority,  of  the  Whigs  had  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Monmouth:  but  Monmouth  was  now  no  more. 
The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  had  entertained  apprehen- 
sions that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church  might  not  be 
safe  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Presbyterians, 
and  well  known  to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes, 
ceremonies,  and  Bishops ;  but  since  that  beloved  Church  had 
been  threatened  by  far  more  formidable  dangers  from  a  very 
different  quarter,  these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost  all 
their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both  the  great  par- 
ties began  to  fix  their  hopes  and  their  affections  on  the  same 
leader.  Old  republicans  could  not  refuse  their  confidence  to 
one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years,  the  highest 
magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old  royalists  conceived  that  they 
acted  according  to  their  principles  in  paying  profound  respect 
to  a  Prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  this  conjuncture  it  was 
of  the  highest  moment  that  there  should  be  entire  union  be- 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  B^cneil  des  Trait^  iv.  Xo.  209. 
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tween  William  and  Mary,  A  misunderstanding  between  the  CHAP. 
presnmptiTe  heiress  of  lie  crown  and  her  hnsband  must  have  7^  ^ 
produced  a  schism  in  that  vast  mass  which  was  from  all  quar- 
ters gathering  round  one  conmion  rallying  point.  Happily 
all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding  was  averted  in  the  critical 
instant  by  the  interposition  of  Burnet ;  and  the  Prince  became 
the  unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of  that  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  goTemment,  a  party  almost  coextensive  with 
the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  this 
time  meditated  the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  stem  necessity 
afterwards  drove  him.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of 
England,  though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means  ripe 
for  revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided  the 
scandal  which  must  be  the  effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between 
persons  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  afl&nity.  Even  his  ambition  made  him  unwilling  to  owe 
to  violence  that  greatness  which  might  soon  be  his  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  of  law.  For  he  well  knew  that, 
if  the  crovni  descended  to  his  wife  regularly,  all  its  preroga- 
tives would  descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and  that,  if  it  were 
obtained  by  election,  it  must  be  taken  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  electors  might  think  fit  to  impose.  He  meant, 
therefore,  as  it  appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  day 
when  he  might  govern  by  an  undisputed  title,  and  to  content 
himself  in  the  meantime  with  exercising  a  great  influence  on 
F^glioh  affairs,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  head  of  the 
party  which  was  decidedly  preponderant  in  the  nation,  and 
which  was  certain,  whenever  a  Parliament  should  meet,  to  be 
decidedly  preponderant  in  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an  adviser,  less  Moidaunt 
ions  and  more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  ^J^^J^ 
This  adviser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.     That  descent  on 
Iiad  produced  no  more  inventive  genius,  and  no  more  ^^^ 

spirit.     But,  if  a  design  was  splendid,  Mordaunt  sel- 

inqoired  whether  it  were  practicable.     Hia  life  was  a 

wild  xomance  made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  political 

amorous,  of  violent  and  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  for- 

and  of  victories  resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launce- 

bft  nifaer  than  those  of  Luxemburg  and  Eugene.  The  episodes 

in  this  strange  story  were  of  a  piece  with  the 

plot.     Among  them  were  midnight  encounters  with 

robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble  and  beautiful  ladies 
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OHAP.  from  ravishers.  Mordaunt,  having  distdnguished  himself  by 
.^^  ^  the  eloquence  and  audacity  with  which,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  had  opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon  after  the  pro- 
rogation, to  the  Hague,  and  strongly  recommended  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he  long 
William  afterwards  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona.  William  listened, 
rqecte  the  meditated,  and  replied,  in  general  terms,  that  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  English  afiTairs,  and  would  keep  his  attention  fixed 
on  them.*  Whatever  his  purpose  had  been,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  chosen  a  rash  and  vainglorious  knight 
errant  for  his  confidant.  Between  the  two  men  there  was 
nothing  in  common  except  personal  courage,  which  rose  in 
both  to  the  height  of  fabulous  heroism.  Mordaunt  wanted 
merely  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make  men 
stare.  William  had  one  great  end  ever  before  him.  Towards 
that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  passion  which  appeared 
to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  sacred  duty.  Towards  that  end 
he  toiled  with  a  patience  resembling,  as  he  once  said,  the 
patience  with  which  he  had  seen  a  boatman  on  a  canal  strain 
against  an  adverse  eddy,  often  swept  back,  but  never  ceasing 
to  pull,  and  content  if,  by  the  labour  of  hours,  a  few  yards 
could  be  gained.t  Exploits  which  brought  the  Prince  no 
nearer  to  his  object,  however  glorious  they  might  be  in  the 
estimation  of  the  vulgar,  were  in  his  judgment  boyish  vani- 
ties, and  no  part  of  the  real  business  of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt's  advice ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.  Had  William, 
in  1C86,  or  even  in  1 08  7,  attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with 
such  signal  success  in  1C88,  it  is  probable  that  many  Whigs 
would  have  risen  in  arms  at  his  call.  But  he  would  have 
found  that  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  to  welcome  a 
deliverer  from  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church  had  not 
yet  been  j^rovoked  and  insulted  into  forgetfiilness  of  the  tenet 
which  had  long  been  her  peculiar  boast.  The  old  Cavaliers 
would  have  flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  There  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  a  civil  war  as  long 
and  fierce  as  that  of  the  preceding  generation.  While  that 
war  was  raging  in  the  British  Isles,  what  might  not  Lewis 
attempt  on  the  Continent  ?  And  what  hope  would  there  be 
for  Holland,  drained  of  her  troops,  and  abandoned  by  her 
Stadtholder  ? 

•  Burnet,  i.  762.  f  Temple  a  Memoirs. 
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WiUiam  therefore  contented  himself  for  the  present  with     OUAP. 
taking  measures  to  nnite  and  animate  that  mighty  opposition 


of  which  he  had  become  the  head.    This  was  not  difficult.  ?^^^^ 
The  &31  of  the  Hydes  had  excited  throughout  England  ^terUia. 
extreme  alarm  and  indignation.      Men  felt  that  the  question  ^.^^  ^^ 
now  was,  not  whether  Protestantism  should  be  dominant,  but     ^  ^' 
whether  it  should  be  tolerated.     The  Treasurer  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  board,  of  which  a  Papist  was  the  head.     Th6 
Privy  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to  a  Papist.     The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant .of  L:eland  had  been  succeeded  by  a  man  who  had 
absolutely  no  claim  to  high  place  except  tiiat  he  was  a  Papist. 
The  last  person  whom  a  government  having  in  view  the 
general  interests  of  the  empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin  as 
Deputy  was  Tprconnel.     His  brutal  manners  made  him  unfit 
to  represent  the  majesty  of  the  crown.    The  feebleness  of  his 
understanding  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made  him  tmfit 
to  conduct  grave  business  of  state.     The  deadly  animosity 
which  he  felt  towards  the  possessors  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil  of  Lreland  made  him  especially  tmfit  to  rule  that 
kingdom.    But  the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry  was  thought 
amply  to  atone  for  the  intemperance  of  all  his  other  passions ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  to  the 
reformed  &ith,  he  was  suffered  to  indulge  without  restraint 
his  hatred  of  the  English  name.     This,  then,  was  the  real 
meaning  of  His  Majesty's  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience* 
He  wished  his  Parliament  to  remove  all  the  disabilities  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Papists,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
himself  impose  disabilities  equally  galling  on  Protestants. 
It  was  plain  that,  imder  such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only 
road  to  greatness.    It  was  a  road,  however,  which  few  ven- 
tnred  to  take.    For  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  thoroughly 
TOoaed ;  and  every  renegade  had  to  endure  such  an  amount 
o£pablic  scorn  and  detestation  as  cannot  be  altogether  unfelt 
by  the  most  callous  natures. 
li  is  true  that  several  remarkable  conversions  had  recently  Conver- 
place ;  but  they  were  such  as  did  little  credit  to  the  p^"**  ^ 
Chpozch  of  Bome.    Two  men  of  high  rank  had  joined  her  com- 
smiion;  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  James  Peter- 
CbcO,  Earl  of  Salisbury.    But  Peterborough,  who  had  been  ^^^• 
wm  active  soldier,  courtier,  and  negotiator,  was  now  broken       '  ^^* 
by  years  and  infirmities ;  and  those  who  saw  him  totter 
ilie  galleries  of  Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
iip  in  flannels  and  plasters,  comforted  themselves  for 
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CHAP,  his  defection  by  remarkmg  that  he  had  not  changed  his  reli- 
,  ^'  .  gion  till  he  had  outlived  his  fiacnlties.*  Salisbnry  was  foolish 
to  a  proverb.  His  figure  was  so  bloated  by  sensual  indulgence 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  moving ;  and  this  sluggish  body 
was  the  abode  of  an  equally  sluggish  mind.  He  was  repre- 
sented in  popular  lampoons  as  a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a 
man  who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  gamesters,  and  who 
might  as  well  be  the  prey  of  friars.  A  pasquinade,  which, 
about  the  time  of  Rochester's  retirement,  was  fixed  o^  the 
door  of  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand,  described  in  coarsf^ 
terms  the  horror  with  which  the  wise  Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could 
rise  from  his  grave,  would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honours 
had  descended.t 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the  proselytes  of 
James.    There  were  other  renegades  of  a  very  difterent  kind, 
needy  men  of  parts  who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all 
sense  of  personal  dignity.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Wycher-      among  these  was  William  Wycherley,  the  most  licentious  and 
^^y*  hardhearted  writer  of  a  singularly  licentious  and  hardhearted 

TindftL  school.^  It  is  certain  that  Matiliew  Tindal,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writing  against  Christian- 
ity, was  at  this  time  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible 
Church,  a  fact  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  divines 
with  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  controversy  did 
not  suffer  to  sink  into  oblivion.§  A  still  more  infamous  apos- 
Hiines.  tate  was  Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time  as  an  adventurer  of 
versatile  parts,  sharper,  coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail, 
dancing  master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his  contempora- 
ries ;  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was  universally  acknowledged. 
This  man  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to 
Italy  in  the  retinue  of  Castelmaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  K  any  credit  be  due  to  a  tradition  which 
was  long  preserved  in  the  green  room,  Haines  had  the  impu- 
dence to  affirm  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him 
and  called  him  to  repentance.  After  the  Revolution,  he 
attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the  town  by  a  penance  more 

*  See  the  poems  entitled  The  Con-  tain,  that  in  his  later  years  he  called 

Torts  and  The  Delusion.  himself  a  Papist,  and  that  he  receired 

t  The  lines  are  in  the  Collection  of  money  from  James.    I  hsTe  very  little 

State  Poems.  doabt  that  he  was  a  hired  conTert. 

X  Our  information  about  Wycherley  §  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Bio- 
is  very  scanty :  but  two  things  are  cer-  graphia  Britannica. 
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scandalons  than  liis  ofEence.     One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a     CHAP, 
fiunce,  he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with  a  torch     /^  ^ 
in  his  hand,  and  recited  some  profane  and  indecent  doggerel, 
which  he  called  his  recantation.''^ 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many  libels,  the 
name  of  a  more  illustrious  renegade,  John  Dryden.  Dryden  Diyden. 
was  now  approaching  the  decline  of  life.  After  many  suc- 
cesses and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by 
general  consent,  the  first  place  among  living  English  poets. 
Hi«  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to  those  of 
any  man  of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
verses  and  much  for  money.  From  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  set  himself  to  make  small  economical  reforms,  such  as 
bring  on  a  government  the  reproach  of  meanness  without 
producing  any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances.  One  of  the 
victims  of  this  injudicious  parsimony  was  Dryden.  A  pen- 
sion of  a  himdred  a  year  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Charles  and  had  expired  with  Charles  was  not  renewed.  The 
demise  of  the  Crown  made  it  necessary  that  the  Poet  Laureate 
should  have  a  new  patent ;  and  orders  were  given  that,  in 
this  patent,  the  annual  butt  of  sack,  originally  granted  to 
Jonson,  and  continued  to  Jonson's  successors,  should  be 
oinitted.t  This  was  the  only  notice  which  the  King,  during 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow  on  the  mighty 
satirist  who,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread  terror  through  the  Whig  ranks. 
Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He  knew  little 
■nd  cared  little  about  religion.  K  any  sentiment  was  deeply 
fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment  was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all 
penmasions,  Levites,  Augurs,  Muftis,,Boman  Catholic  divines, 
n^ebyterian  divines,  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
not  naturally  a  man  of  high  spirit ;  and  his  pursuits  had 
by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give  elevation  or 
to  his  mind.  He  had,  during  many  years,  earned 
Us  daily  bread  by  pandaring  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the  pit, 
bj  grossly  flattering  rich  and  noble  patrons.  Selfrespect 
a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were  not  to  be  expected 
ten  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy  and  adulation. 
Ifading  that,  if  he  continued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant, 

*  Sm  Jmmm  Qnin't  account  of  Haines  f  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  minnto 

ll^BMWis  XiseeUaiiies ;  Tom  Brown's  researches  of  Malone,  appears  firom  the 

'  i;  lifM  of  Sharpers ;  Diyden's  Treasury  Letter  Book  of  1685. 
I  i»  tils  Secular  Masque. 
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OHAP.     his  services  would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a  Papist. 
^    ^^   .  The  Bang's  parsimony  speedily  relaxed.    Dryden's  pension 
was  restored:  the  arrears  were  paid  up;  and  he  was  em- 
ployed to  defend  his  new  religion  both  in  prose  and  verse.* 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott,  have 
done  their  best  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  this 
memorable  conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain  from  the 
memory  of  one  whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with 
whose  political  feelings  they  strongly  sympathised ;  but  the 
impartial  historian  must  with  regret  pronoimce  a  very  differ- 
ent judgment.  There  will  always  be  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  sincerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the  convert  is 
directly  a  gainer.  In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing 
to  countervail  this  presimiption.  His  theological  vmtings 
abimdantly  prove  that  he  had  never  sought  with  diligence 
and  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth,  and  that  his  knowledge  both 
of  the  Church  which  he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he 
entered  was  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Nor  was  his 
subsequent  conduct  that  of  a  man  whom  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  had  constrained  to  take  a  step  of  awfdl  importance. 
Had  he  been  such  a  man,  the  same  conviction  which  hod  led 
him  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome  would  surely  have  prevented 
him  from  violating  grossly  and  habitually  rules  which  that 
Church,  in  common  with  every  other  Christian  society, 
recognises  as  binding.  There  would  have  been  a  marked 
distinction  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  compositions. 
He  would  have  looked  back  with  remorse  on  a  literary  life 
of  near  thirty  years,  during  which  his  rare  powers  of  dic- 
tion and  versification  had  been  systematically  employed  in 
spreading  moral  corruption.  Not  a  line  tending  to  make 
virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame  licentious  desire,  would 
thenceforward  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The  truth 
unhappily  is  that  the  dramas  which  he  vnx)te  after  his 
pretended  conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure  or  profane 
than  those  of  his  youth.  Even  when  he  professed  to  trans- 
late he  constantly  wandered  from  his  originals  in  search  of 
images  which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he 

*  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  by  letters  patent  of  the  4th  of  March 
Dryden*8  pension  was  restored  long  be-  168;^;  and  his  apostasy  had  been  tho 
tee  he  tamed  Papist,  and  that  therefore  talk  of  the  town  at  least  nx  weeks  be- 
ll ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  price  fore.  See  Evelyn*!  Diary,  January  19. 
fif  his  apostasy.  But  this  is  an  entire  168|.  (1857.) 
mistake.    I>ryden*s  pension  was  restored 
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ooeht  to  have  shmmed.    What  was  bad  became  worse  in  his     CHAP. 

yenions.    What  was  innocent  contracted  a  taint  from  pass-  , 7^  . 

ing  through  his  mind.  He  made  the  grossest  satires  of 
Juvenal  more  gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the 
tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry 
of  the  Georgics  with  filth  which  would  have  moved  the 
loathing  of  Yirgil. 

The  help  of  Diyden  was  welcome  to  those  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic divines  who   were  painfuQj   sustaining   a   conflict 
against  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  the  Established 
CSiurch.    They  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact 
that  their  style,  disfigured  with  foreign  idioms  which  had 
been  picked  up  at  Bome  and  Douay,  appeared  to  little  ad- 
vantage when  compared  with  the  eloquence  of  TiUotson  and 
Sheiiock.    It  seemed  that  it  was  no  light  thing  to  have 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  greatest  living  master  of  the 
English  language.    The  first  service  which  he  was  required 
to  perform  in  return  for  his  pension  was  to  defend  his  Ohurch 
in  prose  against  Stillingfleet.    But  the  art  of  saying  things 
well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and  this 
was  Dryden's  case.    He  soon  foimd  himself  unequally  paired 
with  an  antagonist  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  train- 
ing for  controversy.    The  veteran  gladiator  disarmed  the 
novice^  inflicted  a  few  contemptuous  scratches,  and  turned 
away  to  encounter  more  formidable  combatants.    Dryden  The  Hind 
then  betook  himself  to  a  weapon  at  which  he  was  not  likely  J^er 
to  find  his  match.    He  retired  for  a  time  frt>m  the  bustle  of 
eoffeehouses  and  theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  there  composed,  with  imwonted  care  and  labour, 
his  celebrated  poem  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
CSuirches  of  Bome  and  England.    The  Church  of  Bome  he 
nfceeented  under  the  similitude  of  a  milkwhite  hind,  ever  in 
of  death,  yet  fistted  not  to  die.    The  beasts  of  the  field 
bent  on  her  destruction.    The  quaking  hare,  indeed, 
a  timorous  neutrality :  but  the  Socinian  fox,  the 
IMbyterian  wolf,  the  Independent  bear,  the  Anabaptist 
Tf  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature.    Yet  she  could 
to  drink  with  them  at  the  common  watering  place 
the  protection  of  her  fiiend,  the  kingly  lion.    The 
Cfcawh  of  England  was  typified  by  the  panther,  spotted 
bat  beautifal,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast  of  prey.    The 
iad  the  panther,  equally  hated  by  the  ferocious  popula- 
oC  the  forest,  conferred  apart  on  their  common  danger. 
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CHAP.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points  on  which  they 
^  ^  .  differed,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and  licking  their  jayrs, 
held  a  long  dialogue  touching  the  real  presence,  the  autho- 
rity of  Popes  and  Councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test  Act, 
Oates's  perjuries,  Butler's  unrequited  services  to  the  Cayalier 
party,  Stillingfleet's  pamphlets,  and  Burnet's  broad  shoulders 
and  fortunate  matrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  In  truth  the  alle- 
gory could  not  be  preserved  imbroken  through  ten  lines 
together.  No  art  of  execution  could  redeem  the  £Etults  of 
such  a  design.  Yet  the  Fable  of  the  Hind  and  Fkuither 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  addition  which  was  made 
to  English  literature  during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  In  none  of  Dryden's  works  can  be  found 
passages  more  pathetic  and  magnificent,  greater  ductility 
and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more  pleasing  and  various 
music. 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  advantage  which  royal 
patronage  could  give.  A  superb  edition  was  printed  for 
Scotland  at  the  Roman  Catholic  press  established  in  Holy- 
rood  House.  But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  charmed  by 
the  transparent  style  and  melodious  numbers  of  the  apostate* 
The  disgust  excited  by  his  venality,  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
policy  of  which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  sung  to 
sleex).  The  just  indignation  of  the  public  was  inflamed  by 
many  who  were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who 
were  envious  of  his  renown.  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints 
under  which  the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and  writings 
appeared  daily.  Sometimes  he  was  Bayes,  sometimes  Poet 
Squab.  He  was  reminded  that  in  his  youtii  he  had  paid  to  the 
House  of  Cromwell  the  same  servile  court  which  he  was  now 
paying  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  One  set  of  his  assailants 
maliciously  reprinted  the  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  written 
against  Popery  in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing  by 
being  a  Papist.  Of  the  many  satirical  pieces  which  appeared 
on  this  occasion,  the  most  successful  was  the  joint  work  of 
two  young  men  who  had  lately  completed  their  studies  at 
Cambridge,  and  had  been  welcomed  as  promising  novices  in 
the  literary  cofEeehouses  of  London,  Charles  Montague  and 
Matthew  Prior.  Montague  was  of  noble  descent :  the  origin 
of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no  biographer  has  been  able  to 
trace  it :  but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and  aspiring : 
both  had  keen  and  vigorous  minds :  both  afterwards  climbed 
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high ;  and  bvith  united  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  love  of  CHAP, 
letters  with  skill  in  those  departments  of  business  for  which  .  ^'  , 
men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  distaste.  Of  the  fifbj 
poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has  written,  Montague  and  Prior 
were  the  only  two  who  were  distinguished  by  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  trade  and  finance.  Soon  their  paths  diverged 
widely.  Their  early  friendship  was  dissolved.  One  of  them 
became  the  chief  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  impeached  by 
the  Tories.  The  other  was  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  Tory  diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept  close  prisoner  by  the 
Whigs.  At  lengQi,  after  many  eventful  years,  the  associates, 
so  long  parted,  were  reunited  in  Westmiister  Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  with  Change  in 
attention  must  have  perceived  that,  while  that  work  was  in  of  t^  *^ 
progress,  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those  Court  to- 
who  used  Dryden  as  their  interpreter.    At  first  the  Church  JJJJ^^* 
of  England  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is 
exhorted  to  ally  herself  with  the  Eoman  Catholics  against  the 
Protestant  Dissenters :  but  at  the  dose  of  the  poem,  and  in 
the  }nrefiu^,  which  was  vmtten  after  the  poem  had  been 
finished,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are  invited  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Boman  Catholics  against  the  Church  of 
England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court  poet  was  indica- 
tive of  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The  original 
parpoBB  of  James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all 
penalties  and  from  all  civil  disabilities,  but  also  an  ample 
■httre  of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  endowments,  and  at 
tbe  nine  time  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  layrs  against  the 
sects.  All  the  special  dispensations  which  he  had 
had  been  granted  to  Eoman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
bore  hardest  on  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
,  had  been  executed  by  him  with  extraordinary 
While  Hales  conmianded  a  regiment,  while  Powis 
at  the  Council  board,  wlule  Massey  held  a  deanery,  while 
and  mass  books  were  printed  at  Oxford  under  a 
nyal  Hoense,  while  the  host  was  publicly  exposed  in  London 
the  protection  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of  the  foot- 
whOe  frian  and  monks  walked  the  streets  of  London 
Tobes,  Baxter  was  in  gaol ;  Howe  was  in  exile ;  the 
Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were  in  full  vigour ; 
writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  or  to 
SL  J> 
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OHAP.  secret  presses;  Paritan  congregations  could  meet  only  hj 
^^  night  or  in  waste  places ;  and  Puritan  ministers  were  forced 
to  preach  in  the  garb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In  Scotland 
the  Eing,  while  he  spared  no  exertion  to  extort  fix>m  the 
Estates  foil  relief  for  Boman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented  severity  against 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  had 
not  less  clearly  indicated  his  feelings.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  public  munificence  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  large 
sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy  men,  he,  in  violation  of 
every  law  of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required  them  to 
renounce  the  Calvinistic  ritual  to  which  they  were  strongly 
attached,  and  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  before 
he  would  dole  out  to  them  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could  cherish  any 
hope  that  the  Church  of  England  would  consent  to  share 
ascendency  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  at  one 
time  amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Tories  hailed  his  accession,  the  elections,  the  dutiful 
language  and  ample  grants  of  his  Parliament,  the  suppression 
of  the  Western  insurrection,  the  complete  prostration  of  the 
faction  which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown, 
elated  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assur- 
ance that  every  obstacle  would  give  way  before  his  power 
and  his  resolution.  But  he  was  disappointed.  His  Parlia- 
ment withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects  of  frowns  and 
menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces  failed.  He  tried  the  effect 
of  prorogation.  Prom  the  day  of  the  prorogation  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he  effected  his  purpose,  he  must 
effect  it  in  defiance  of  that  great  party  which  had  given  such 
signal  proo&  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
person.  The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole  Cavalier 
gentry,  were  against  him.  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the  clergy  to  ab- 
stain from  discussing  controverted  points.  Every  parish  in 
the  nation  was  warned  every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of 
Some;  and  these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective, 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  professions  of  reverence 
for  the  Sovereign,  and  of  a  determination  to  endure  with 
patience  whatever  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict.  The 
royalist  knights  and  esquires  who,  through  forty-five  years  of 
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war  and  fsustion,  had  stood  so  manfully  by  the  throne,  now  CHAP 
expressed,  in  no  measured  phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  _^^  ^ 
as  manfully  by  the  Church.  Dull  as  was  the  intellect  of 
James,  des^idc  as  was  his  temper,  he  felt  that  he  must 
change  his  course.  He  could  not  safely  venture  to  outrage 
all  his  Protestant  subjects  at  once.  If  he  could  bring  him- 
«elf  to  make  concessions  to  the  party  which  predominated  in 
both  Houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  leave  to  the  esta- 
Uiahed  religion  all  its  dignities,  emolimients,  and  privileges 
unimpaired,  he  might  still  break  up  Presbyterian  meetings, 
and  fill  the  gaols  with  Baptist  preachers.  But,  if  he  was 
determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  forego  the  luxury  of  persecuting  the  Dissenters.  If 
he  was  henceforward  to  be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he 
must  make  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.  He  could  over- 
power the  Anglican  Church  only  by  forming  against  her  an 
extensive  coalition,  including  sects  which,  though  they  dif- 
feied  in  doctrine  and  government  fiEir  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  from  her,  might  yet  be  induced,  by  their  common 
jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their  common  dread  of  her 
intolerance,  to  suspend  their  mutual  animosities  till  she  was 
no  longer  able  to  oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong  recommendation. 
If  he  could  only  succeed  in  conciliating  the  Protestant  Noncon- 
fbrmiste  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure  against 
all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the  Anglican  divines, 
BO  sulgect  could  by  any  provocation  be  justified  in  withstand- 
ing the  Lord's  anoint^  by  force.  The  theory  of  the  Puritan 
Mcteri68  w»i  very  different.  Those  sectaries  had  no  scrapie 
about  smiting  tyrants  with  the  sword  of  Gideon.  Many  of 
did  not  sluink  from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud.  Thej 
probably  even  now  meditating  another  Western  insur- 
or  another  Bye  House  plot.  James,  therefore,  con- 
that  he  might  safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he  could 
mHj  gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles  afforded 
guarantee  would  be  attached  to  him  by  interest.  The 
whose  interests  he  attacked  would  be  restrained  from 
m  by  principle. 

by  such  considerations  as  these,  James,  from 

at  which  he  parted  in  anger  with  his  Parliament, 

to  meditate  a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists, 

Uie  and  Protestant,  against  the  established  religion*    So 

^  at  CSiristmas  1685,  the  agents  of  the  United  Provinces 
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CHAP,  iuformed  the  States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  tole- 
^^^'  .  ration  had  been  arranged  and  wonld  soon  be  disclosed.*  The 
reports  which  had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be 
premature.  The  separatists  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
treated  with  more  lenity  during  the  year  1686  than  during 
the  year  1685.  But  it  was  only  by  dow  degrees  and  after 
many  struggles  that  the  King  could  prevail  on  himself  to 
form  an  alliance  with  all  that  he  most  abhorred.  He  had  to 
overcome  an  animosity,  not  slight  or  capricious,  not  of  recent 
origin  or  hasty  growth,  but  hereditary  in  his  line,  strength- 
ened by  great  wrongs  inflicted  and  suffered  through  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eventftd  years,  and  intertwined  with  all  his 
feelings,  religious,  political,  domestic,  and  personal.  Pour 
generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the  death  with 
four  generations  of  ?uritans ;  and,  through  that  long  war, 
there  had  been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the  Puritans  so 
much,  or  who  had  been  so  much  hated  by  them,  as  himself. 
They  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to  exclude  him  from  his 
birthright :  they  had  called  him  incendiary,  cutthroat,  poisoner : 
they  had  driven  him  fi-om  the  Admiralty  and  the  Privy 
Council :  they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into  banishment : 
they  had  plotted  his  assassination :  they  had  risen  against 
hiTn  in  arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged  himself  on  them 
by  havoc  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen.  Their 
heads  and  quarters  were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  mar- 
ketplaces of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women, 
held  in  high  honour  among  the  sectaries  for  piety  and 
charity,  had,  for  offences  which  no  good  prince  would  have 
thought  deserving  even  of  a  severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded 
and  burned  alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  England,  the 
relations  between  the  King  and  the  Puritans ;  and  in  Scot- 
land the  tyranny  of  the  King  and  the  fiiry  of  the  Puritans 
had  been  such  as  Englishmen  could  hardly  conceive.  To 
forget  an  enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task  for 
a  nature  singularly  harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of 
Barillon.  At  the  end  of  January,  1687,  he  sent  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Versailles.  The  King, — such  was  the  substance  of 
this  document, — had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
not  obtain  entire  liberty  for  Eoman  Catholics  and  yet  main- 
tain the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters.     He  leaned, 

»  Van  Lecttwwi,  5^  168|. 
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therefore,  to  the  plan  of  a  general  indulgence ;  but  at  heart     CHAP, 
he  would  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  could,  even  now,  divide  '   ^ 

his  protection  and  favour  between  the  Church  of  Borne  and 
the  Church  of  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious 
persnasions.* 

A  veiy  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been  written.  Partial 
James  made  his  first  hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  to-  gj^Jted^S, 


wards  the  Puritans.     He  had  determined  to  begin  with  Scot-  Scotland. 
land,  where  his  power  to  dispense  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  admitted  bj  the   obsequious   Estates.      On  the 
twelfth  of  February,  accordingly,  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
a  proclamation  granting  relief  to  scrupulous  consciences.f 
This  proclamation  fiilly  proves  the  correctness  of  Barillon's 
judgment.     Even  in  the  very  act  of  making  concessions  to 
the  Presbyterians,  James  could  not  conceal  the  loathing  with 
which  he  regarded  them.    The  toleration  given  to  the  Catho- 
lics was  complete.     The  Quakers  had  little  reason  to  com- 
plain.    But  the  indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presbyterians, 
who  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people,  was 
clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost  worthless.     For 
the  old  test,  which  excluded  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike* 
from  office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which  admitted  the^ 
Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of  the  Presbyterians.      The 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry 
the  host  in  procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets  of 
royal  burghs :  the  Quakers  were  suffered  to  assemble  in  pub- 
lic edifices :  but  the  Presbyterians  were  interdicted  from  wor- 
shipping Grod  anywhere  but  in  private  dwellings :  they  were 
not  to  presume  to  build  meeting  houses :  they  were  not  even 
to  use  a  bam  or  an  outhouse  for  religious  exercises :   and  it 
was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to  hold 
ecnrrenticles  in  the  open  air,  the  law,  which  denoimced  death 
ggunst  both  preachers  and  hearers,  should  be  enforced  with- 
oat  mercy.      Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass:    any 
5r  might  harangue  his  brethren :  but  the  Privy  Coimcil 

directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian  minister  presumed 
te  preach  without  a  special  license  trom  the  government. 
line  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  letters  by  which  it 

looompanied,  showB  how  much  it  cost  the  King  to  relax 

wH  S  l*^'  "  J«  ^'^^^  V^^*  ^^  Bcroit  bien  plus  content" 

^  ai  on  ne  pooToit  lainer  que  ^.  t  It  ^  be  found  in  Wodrow,  Appen- 

Angliauie  et  la  atholkjue  ^  ^J-  "•  No.  129. 
r  ]«•  loiz,  le  B07  d*Ang1eteiTe 
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CHAP,     in  the  smjallest  decree  the  risour  with  which  he  had  ever 
"•  ^  treated  the  old  enemies  of  his  house.* 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that,  when  he  published 
this  proclamation,  he  had  bj  no  means  fhllj  made  np  his 
mind  to  a  coalition  with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  object 
was  to  grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as  might  suffice  to 
frighten  the  Churchmen  into  submission.  He  therefore 
waited  a  month,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  edict  put 
forth  at  Edinburgh  would  produce  in  England.  That  month 
ho  employed  assiduously,  by  Petre's  advice,   in  what  was 

Cloteting.  called  closeting.  London  was  very  full.  It  was  expected 
tliat  the  Parliament  would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
business ;  and  many  members  were  in  town.  The  King  set 
himself  to  canvass  tiiem  man  by  man.  He  flattered  himself 
.  that  zealous  Tories, — and  of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted, — would  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
his  earnest  request,  addi*essed  to  them,  not  collectively,  but 
separately,  not  from  the  throne,  but  in  the  familiarity  of  con- 
versation. The  members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay  their 
duty  at  Whitehall,  were  taken  aside,  and  honoured  with  long 
private  intendews.  The  King  pressed  them,  as  they  were 
loyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify  him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his 
heart  was  fixed.  The  question,  he  said,  touched  his  per- 
Bi>nal  honour.  The  laws  enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious 
Parliaments  against  the  Boman  Catholics  had  really  been 
aimed  at  himself.  Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him,  had 
driven  him  from  the  Admiralty,  had  driven  him  fi:t)m  the 
Council  Board.  He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the  repeal 
of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and  reverenced  him  would  concur. 
Wlien  he  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  exhortation,  he  re- 
sorted to  intimidation  and  corruption.  Those  who  refused  to 
pleasure  him  in  this  matter  were  plainly  told  that  they  must 
not  oxi>eot  any  mark  of  his  fiivour.  Penurious  as  he  was,  he 
oivned  and  distributed  his  hoards.  Several  of  those  who  had 
been  invited  to  confer  with  him  left  his  bedchamber  carrying 
with  them  money  received  from  the  roval  hand.  The  Judges, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  their  spring  circuits,  were  directed 
by  the  King  to  see  those  members  who  remained  in  the 
i^ontrv*  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each.     The  result 

Iikwi*      of  this  investigation  was  that  a  great  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seemed  fiilly  determined  to  oppose  the  measui^es 


•  Woiiiv>w.  Apjy^ndix,  nO.  ii.  No*.  125, 12?,  132. 
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of  the  Court,*    Among  those  whose  firmness  excited  general     CHAP. 
Ofdmiration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Chief  Justice, 


member  for  Dover,  Master  of  the  Bobes,  and  Bear  Admiral  4^"?^ 
of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much  loved  by  the  sailors, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of 
naval  officers.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  he  would 
readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes :  for  he  was  heedless  of 
religion  :  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  expense :  he  had  no 
private  estate:  his  places  brought  him  in  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  devoted  personal  adherents  of  James.  When,  however, 
the  Bear  Admiral  was  closeted,  and  required  to  promise  that 
he  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  his  answer  was, 
that  liis  honour  and  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
any  such  pledge.  "  Nobody  doubts  your  honour,"  said  the 
Tvfng :  '^  but  a  man  who  lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk 
about  his  conscience."  To  this  reproach,  a  reproach  which 
came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley, 
Herbert  manfully  replied,  "  I  have  my  feults,  sir :  but  I 
could  name  people  who  talk  much  more  about  conscience 
than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as 
mine."  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  places;  and  the 
account  of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received  as  Master  of 
the  Bobes  was  scrutinised  with  great  and,  as  he  complained, 
with  unjust  severity.f 

It  wajs  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  sects, 
most  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  a  coalition 
between  the  Church  of  Bome  and  the  Puritan  sects  against 
tibe  Church  of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  'K'lTig  informed  the  Privy 
Oooncil  that  he  had  determined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament 
iiU  the  end  of  November,  and  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority, 
mHate  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  {  On  the  fourth 
cf  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Decian- 

Inthis  Declaration  the  King  avowed  that  it  was  his  earnest  J,***,^  ®^  ^' 
to  see  his  people  members  of  that  Church  to  which  he    ^^^^^ 


1^^   168$.;  Van  Cit-  Burnet,  i.  671.  762.    The  conversation  it 

Kb.  i|. ;  Bereaby't  Memoin ;  Bon-  somewhat  diflferently  related  in  the  Life 

— ,  jhr^"  |gg^  of  James  ii.  204.    But  that  passage  is 

tmlS^  March  ».  1687;    Lady  ""^  ♦  ^  S^  ^^  ^l^\7^  "^TJIJ' 
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CHAP,  himself  belonged.  But,  since  that  conld  not  be,  he  announced 
^_^^  -  his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. He  repeated  all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years 
before,  when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had  been 
ftmiliar  to  his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from  the 
day  on  which  a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  power  to 
be  an  oppressor.  He  had  long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that 
conscience  was  not  to.  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  un- 
&yourable  to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that  it  never 
attained  the  ends  which  persecutors  had  in  view.  He  repeated 
his  promise,  abeady  often  repeated  and  often  violated,  that 
he  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  legal  rights.  He  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by  his  own  sole 
authority,  a  long  series  of  statutes.  He  suspended  all  penal 
laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  authorised 
both  Soman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on  pain  of 
his  highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious  assembly. 
He  also  abrogated  all  those  Acts  which  imposed  any  religious 
test  as  a  qualification  for  any  civil  or  military  office.* 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitutional 
is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great  English  parties  have 
always  been  entirely  agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  rea- 
soning on  a  political  question  must  perceive  that  a  monarch 
who  is  competent  to  issue  such  a  Declaration  is  nothing  less 
than  an  absolute  monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in 
defence  of  this  act  of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindicated  or  excused.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative 
because  they  had  not  been  accurately  ascertained.  For  the 
truth  is  that  he  trespassed  with  a  recent  landmark  frill  in  his 
view.  Fifteen  years  before  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence had  been  put  forth  by  his  brother  with  the  advice  of 
the  Cabal.  That  Declaration,  when  compared  with  the 
Declaration  of  James,  might  be  called  modest  and  cautious. 
The  Declaration  of  Charles  dispensed  only  with  penal  laws. 
The  Declaration  of  James  dispensed  also  with  all  religious 
teste.  The  Declaration  of  Charles  permitted  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  private  dwellings  only. 
Under  the  Declaration  of  James  they  might  build  and  deco- 
rate temples,  and  even  walk  in  procession  along  Fleet  Street 
with  crosses,  images,  and  censers.    Yet  the  Declaration  of 

*  London  Gazette,  April  7.  16S7. 
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Chiirles  bad  been  pronounced  illegal  in  Uie  most  formal  CHAP. 
maimer.  The  Commons  bad  resolved  that  the  King  had  no  .  ^^  ^ 
power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Charles  had  ordered  the  obnoxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled 
in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seal  with  his  own  hand,  and 
had,  both  by  message  under  his  sign  manual,  and  with  his 
own  lips  fix)m  his  throne  in  full  Parliament,  distinctly  pro- 
mised the  two  Houses  that  the  step  which  had  given  so  much 
offence  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  two 
Houses  had  then,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  joined  in 
thanking  him  for  this  compliance  with  their  wishes.  No 
constitutional  question  had  ever  been  decided  more  delibe- 
rately,  more  deaxly,  or  with  more  Imrmonious  consent. 

The  defenders  of  James  have  frequently  pleaded  in  his  ex- 
cuse the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  TTing^s  Bench,  on  the 
information  collusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales :  but  • 

the  plea  is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James  had 
notoriously  obtained  by  solicitation,  by  threats,  by  dismissing 
scrupulous  magistrates,  and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other 
magistrates  more  courtly.  And  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regarded  by  the  bar  and  by  the  nation  as  unconsti- 
tational,  went  only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Sovereign  might, 
fi>r  special  reasons  of  state,  grant  to  individuals  by  name 
exemptions  from  disabling  statutes.  That  he  could  by  one 
sweeping  edict  authorise  all  his  subjects  to  disobey  whole 
volumes  of  laws,  no  tribunal  had  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the 
solemn  parliamentary  decision  of  1673,  to  affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of  parties  that  Jameses  Feeling 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  though  the  most  audacious  of  all  ^^^^^ 
tibe  attacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well  Dissentem 
ealcnlated  to  please  that  very  portion  of  the  community  by 
nideh  all  the  other  attacks  of  the  Stuarts  on  pubUc  freedom 
been  most  strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be 
that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  separated  frx)m  his 
len  by  a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced,  would  be  in- 
to dispute  the  validity  of  a  decree  which  relieved  him 
intolerable  grievances.  A  cool  and  philosophical  ob- 
woTild  undoubtedly  have  pronoimced  that  all  the  evil 
from  all  the  intolerant  laws  which  Parliaments  had 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil  which  would  be 
by  a  transfer  of  the  legislative  power  from  the  Parlia- 
iD  the  Sovereign.  But  such  coolness  and  philosophy  are 
Mite  lie  expected  from  men  who  are  smarting  under  present 
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CHAP,     pain,  and  who  are  tempted  by  the  oSor  of  immediate  ease. 
>    ^^   ^  A  Puritan  divine  might  not  indeed  be  able  to  deny  that  the 


dispensing  power  now  claimed  by  the  Crown  was  inconsistent 
with  the  fdndamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  But 
he  might  perhaps  be  excused  if  he  asked.  What  was  the 
constitution  to  him?  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  ejected 
him,  in  spite  of  royal  promises,  fix)m  a  benefice  which  was  his 
freehold,  and  had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence. 
The  Five  Mile  Act  had  banished  him  from  his  dwelling,  from 
his  relations,  troia  his  friends,  from  almost  all  places  of  public 
resort.  Under  the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  dis- 
trained ;  and  he  had  been  flimg  into  one  noisome  gaol  after 
another  among  highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Out  of 
prison,  he  had  constantly  had  the  officers  of  justice  on  his 
track :  he  had  been  forced  to  pay  hushmoney  to  informers  : 
he  had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises,  through  windows  and 
trapdoors,  to  meet  his  flock,  and  had,  while  pouring  the  bap- 
tismal water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that  the  tipstaves  were 
approaching.  Was  it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus 
plimdered  and  oppressed  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  his  plimderers  and  oppressors  ?  The  Declara- 
tion, despotic  as  it  might  seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbours, 
brought  deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  his 
choice,  not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but  between  two 
yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnaturally  think  the  yoke  of  the 
King  lighter  than  that  of  the  Church. 
Feelingiof  While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  the  minds  of 
^  £_.  many  Dissenters,  the  Anglican  party  was  in  amazement  and 
Und.  terror.     This  new  turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.     The 

House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England ;  Popery  leagued  with 
Puritanism  against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  the 
Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  had  retained  too  much 
that  was  Popish ;  these  were  portents  which  confounded  all  the 
calculations  of  statesmen.  The  Church  was  then  to  be  attacked 
at  once  on  every  side ;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  imder  the 
direction  of  him  who,  by  her  constitution,  was  her  hedd.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay.  And  mingled 
with  surprise  and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings ;  resent- 
ment against  the  perjured  Prince  whom  she  had  served  too 
well,  and  remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  had  been  her 
accomplice,  and  for  which  he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to 
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be  her  pnnislier.  Her  chastisement  was  just.  She  reaped  CHAP, 
that  which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Eestoration,  when  her  _\^  - 
power  was  at  the  height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but  ven- 
geance. She  had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled  the 
Stuarts  to  requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  the  recent  ser* 
Tices  of  the  Presbyterians.  Had  she,  in  that  season  of  her 
prosperity,  pleaded,  as  became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might 
now,  in  her  distress,  have  found  them  her  friends.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  jet  too  late.  Perhaps  she  might  still  be  able  to 
turn  the  tactics  of  her  faithless  oppressor  against  himself. 
There  was  among  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  party  which 
had  always  felt  kindly  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
That  party  was  not  large;  but  the  abilities,  acquirements, 
and  virtues  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable. 
It  had  been  regarded  with  littie  favour  by  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries,  and  had  been  mercilessly  reviled  by  bigots 
of  the  school  of  Laud :  but,  from  the  day  on  which  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on  which  the  power 
of  James  ceased  to  inspire  terror,  the  whole  Church  seemed  to 
be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the  counsels,  of  the 
calumniated  iktitudinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that  history  has  The  Court 

recorded.     On  one  side  the  King,  on  the  other  the  Church,  chu^ 

began  to  bid  eagerly  against  each  other  for  the  favour  of 

those  whom  up  to  that  time  King  and  Church  had  combined 

to  oppress.    The  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few  months 

before,  had  been  a  despised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held 

the  balance  of  power.    The  harshness  with  which  they  had 

been  treated  was  universally  condemned.    The  Court  tried  to 

throw  all  the  blame  on  the  hierarchy.     The  hierarchy  flung  it 

back  on  the  Court.    The  King  declared  that  he  had  unwil- 

liB|^  persecuted  the  separatists  only  because  his  affJEurs  had 

been  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige 

Ike  established  clergy.    The  established  clergy  protested  that 

ttwyhad  borne  a  part  in  severity  uncongenial  to  their  feelings 

orijr  from  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  King.    The  T^ing 

got  together  a  collection  of  stories  about  rectors  and  vicars 

lAo  had  by  threats  of  persecution  wrung  money  out  of  Pro- 

iMfant  Dissenters.    He  talked  on  this  subject  much  and 

fllBdy  t  he  threatened  to  institute  an  enquiry  which  would 

the  parsons  in  their  true  character  to  the  whole 

.;  and  he  actually  issued  several  commissions  empower- 

hy  ageiita  on  whom  he  thought  that  he  could  depend  to 
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CHAP,  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different  parts 
^  ^]^'  .  of  the  country  by  professors  of  the  dominant  religion  from 
sectaries.  The  advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
cited  instances  of  honest  parish  priests  who  had  been  repri- 
manded and  menaced  by  the  Court  for  recommending  tolera- 
tion in  the  pulpit,  and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt  down 
little  congregations  of  Nonconformists.  The  King  asserted 
that  some  of  the  Churchmen  whom  he  had  closeted  had  offered 
to  make  large  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  on  condition  that 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  might  go  on.  The  accused 
Churchmen  vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  this  charge,  and 
alleged  that,  if  they  would  have  complied  with  what  he 
demanded  for  his  own  religion,  he  would  most  gladly  have 
suffered  them  to  indenmify  themselves  by  harassing  and  pil- 
laging Protestant  Dissenters.* 

The  Court  had  changed  its  face.  The  scarf  and  cassock 
could  hardly  appear  there  without  calling  forth  sneers  and 
malicious  whispers.  Maids  of  honour  forebore  to  giggle,  and 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  the  Puritanical 
visage  and  the  Puritanical  garb,  so  long  the  fiLvourite  sub- 
jects of  mockery  in  fashionable  circles,  were  seen  in  the  gal- 
leries. Taimton,  which  had  been  during  two  generations  the 
stronghold  of  the  Boundhead  party  in  the  West,  which  had 
twice  resolutely  repelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  which 
had  risen  as  one  man  to  support  Monmouth,  and  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeffireys,  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  succeeded  to  the  place  which  Oxford  had 
once  occupied  in  the  royal  favour.f  The  TTing  constrained 
himself  to  show  even  fawning  courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters. 
To  some  he  offered  money,  to  some  municipal  honours,  to 
some  pardons  for  their  relations  and  friends,  who,  having 
been  implicated  in  the  Bye  House  plot,  or  having  joined  the 
standard  of  Monmouth,  were  now  wandering  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  toiling  among  the  sugar  canes  of  Barbadoes.  He 
affected  even  to  sjrmpathise  with  the  kindness  which  the 
English  Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign  brethren.    A  second 

*  Warrant  Book  of  the  Treasury.   So©  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Persecution  for 

particularly  the  instructions  dated  March  which  she  is  aocused,  168;.    But  it  is 

8.  168J,  Burnet,  i.  715.;  Reflections  on  impossible  for  me  to  site  all  the  pam- 

His  Majesty's  Proclamation  for  a  Tole-  phlets  from  which  I  have  formea  my 

ration  in  Scotland;   Letters  containing  notion  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this 

•ome  Reflections  on  His  Majesty*s  De-  time, 

daration    for   Liberty  of   Conscience ;  f  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 
Apology  for  the  Churdi  of  England  with 
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and  a  third  proclamation  were  published  at  Edinburgh,  which  CIIAP. 
greatly  extended  the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  .  ^^  _^^ 
Presbyterians  by  the  edict  of  February,*  The  banished 
Huguenots,  on  whom  the  King  had  frowned  during  many 
months,  and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the  alms  contributed 
by  the  nation,  were  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  Order  in 
Council  was  issued,  appealing  again  in  their  behalf  to  the 
public  liberality.  The  rule  which  required  them  to  qualify 
themselyes  for  the  receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  the 
Andean  worship,  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  silently 
abrogated ;  and  the  defenders  of  the  King's  policy  had  the 
effirontery  to  affirm  that  this  rule,  which,  as  we  know  from 
the  best  evidence,  was  really  devised  by  himself  in  concert 
with  Barillon,  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Established  Church.f 

While  the  King  was  thus  courting  his  old  adversaries,  the 
firiends  of  the  Church  were  not  less  active.  Of  the  acrimony 
and  scorn  with  which  prelates  and  priests  had,  since  the 
Restoration,  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sectaries 
scarcely  a  trace  was  discernible.  Those  who  had  lately  been 
designated  as  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now  dear  fellow 
Plrotestants,  weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  still  brethren, 
whose  scruples  were  entitled  to  tender  regard.  If  they  would 
but  be  true  at  this  crisis  to  the  cause  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  generosity  should  be 
speedily  and  largely  rewarded.  They  should  have,  instead  of 
an  indulgence  which  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a  real  indul- 
gence, secured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nay,  many  church- 
men, who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their  inflexible 
attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now  declared  themselves  favourable, 
not  only  to  toleration,  but  even  to  comprehension.  The  dis- 
pute, they  said,  about  surplices  and  attitudes,  had  too  long 
dUfided  those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of  religion. 
Wben  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  against  the  common 
caemj  was  over,  it  would  be  foimd  that  the  Anglican  clergy 
would  be  ready  to  make  every  fidr  concession.  If  the  Dis- 
■Miteii  would  demand  only  what  was  reasonable,  not  only 
eifil  but  ecclesiastical  dignities  would  be  open  to  'ttiem ;  and 

*  Wtdiw,  Appendix,  toL  iL  Not.    AnimadTertioni  on  a  kin  paper  enti* 
Itt^lSl.  taled  A  Letter  to  a  DiiMnter,  bj  H.  a 

t  twins  GsMtto,  i^fil  81.  1687;    (Henrj  Care),  1687. 
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Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any  stain  on  their 
honour  or  their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  episcopal  bench. 
Latter  Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the  cause  of  the 

^*  Court  and  the  caus«t  of  the  CJhurch  were  at  this  time  eagerly 

and  anxiously  pleaded  before  the  Puritan,  now,  by  a  strange 
turn  of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fiite  of  his  persecutors, 
one  only  is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter.  In 
this  masterly  little  tract,  all  the  arguments  which  could  con- 
vince a  Nonconformist  that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest 
to  prefer  an  alliance  with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Court,  were  condensed  into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged 
in  the  most  perspicuous  order,  illustrated  with  lively  wit, 
and  enforced  by  an  eloquence  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its 
utmost  vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of  exact  good 
sense  and  good  breeding.  The  effect  of  this  paper  was  im- 
mense ;  for,  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  circulated  by  the  post ;  and  there  was 
no  comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was  not  felt. 
Twenty-four  answers  were  published :  but  the  town  pro- 
nounced that  they  were  all  bad,  and  that  Lestrange's  wasi 
the  worst  of  the  twenty-four.*  The  government  was  greatly 
irritated,  and  spared  no  pains  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
Letter :  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  legal  evidence 
against  him.  Some  imagined  that  they  recognised  the  sen- 
timents and  diction  of  Temple.f  But  in  truth  that  amplitude 
and  acuteness  of  intellect,  that  vivacity  of  &jicy,  that  terse 
and  energetic  style,  that  placid  dignity,  half  courtly  half 
philosophical,  which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict  could 
not  for  a  moment  derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to 
Halifax  alone. 
Conduct  of  The  Dissenters  wavered ;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  them 
that  they  did  so.  They  were  suffering ;  and  the  King  had 
given  them  relief.  Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  &om 
confinement ;  and  others  had  ventured  to  return  from  exile. 
Congregations,  which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and 
in  darkness,  now  assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms 
aloud  in  the  hearing  of  magistrates,  churchwardens,  and 
constables.  Modest  buildings  for  the  worship  of  God  after 
the  Puritan  fSishion  began  to  rise  all  over  England.     An 

•  Le8trange*s  Answer  to  a  Letter  to        f  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.     Care 

a  Dissenter ;  Care's  Animadversions  on  says,  in  his  animadversions,  "  This  Sir 

A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  Dialogue  be-  Politic  T.  W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics 

tWMD  Hany  and  Roger ;  that  is  to  say,  think  that  the  tner  roading." 
Suiy  Care  and  Roger  Lestrange. 


the  Dis 
Milters. 
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obflervaiit  traveller  will  still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on  some  CHAP. 
of  the  oldest  meeting  houses.  Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  .  ^^'  . 
Church  were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far  more  attractive  than 
tiioee  of  the  Eing.  The  Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  a  nuUity.  It  suspended  the  penal  statutes  against 
nonoonfoTmiiy  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  and  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  legislature  should  remain  suspended.  What  was  the 
value  of  privileges  which  must  be  held  by  a  tenure  at  once 
80  ignominious  and  so  insecure?  There  might  soon  be  a 
demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign  attached  to  the  established 
religion  might  sit  on  the  throne.  A  Parliament  composed  of 
Churchmen  might  be  assembled.  How  deplorable  would 
then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had  been  in  league 
with  Jesuits  against  the  constitution !  The  Church  offered 
an  indulgence  very  different  from  that  granted  by  James,  an 
indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Great  Charter. 
Both  the  contending  parties  promised  religious  liberty  to  the 
separatist:  but  one  party  required  him  to  purchase  it  by 
sadificing  civil  liberty ;  tiie  other  party  invited  him  to  enjoy 
civil  and  religious  liberty  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could  have  been  believed  that 
the  Court  was  sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably  have 
determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what 
guarantee  was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Court  P  All  men 
knew  what  the  conduct  of  James  hqd  been  up  to  that  very 
time*  It  was  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  a  persecutor  might 
be  eomvinced  by  argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advan- 
tiges  of  toleration.  But  James  did  not  pretend  to  have  been 
xeoently  convinced.  On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tamitj  of  protesting  that  he  had,  during  many  years,  been, 
principle,  adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet,  within  a  few 
he  had  persecuted  men,  women,  young  girls,  to  the 
for  their  religion.  Had  he  been  acting  against  light 
against  the  convictions  of  his  conscience  then  9  Or  was 
ka rttmng  a  deliberate  falsehood  nowP  From  this  dilemma 
was  no  escape ;  and  either  of  the  two  suppositions  was 
to  the  King's  character  for  honesty.  It  was  notorious 
ISbadL  he  had  been  completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits. 
Shij  a  few  days  before  the  publication  of  the  Indulgence, 
Order  had  been  honoured,  in  spite  of  the  well  known 
of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new  mark  of  his  confidence 
qppEobation.     His  confessor,  Father  Mansuete,  a  Fran- 
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CHAP,     ciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and  irreproachable  life  commianded 
.    ^^   .  general  respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated  by  Tyrconnel 


and  Fetre,  had  been  discarded.  The  vacant  place  had  been 
filled  by  an  Englishman  named  Warner,  who  had  apostatised 
from  the  religion  of  his  country  and  had  turned  Jesnit.  To 
the  moderate  Boman  Catholics  and  to  the  Nuncio  this  change 
was  far  from  agreeable.  By  every  Protestant  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  over  the 
royal  mind  was  absolute.*  Whatever  praises  those  fathers 
might  justly  claim,  flattery  itself  could  not  ascribe  to  them 
either  wide  liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That  they  had  never 
scrupled,  when  the  interest  of  their  Order  was  at  stake,  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or  to  violate  the  laws  of 
truth  and  of  good  faith,  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  not 
only  by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whose  virtue  and 
genius  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  was  in- 
credible that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  on 
principle  zealous  for  freedom  of  conscience :  but  it  was  neither 
incredible  nor  improbable  that  he  might  think  himself  jus- 
tified in  disguising  his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to  render  a 
service  to  his  religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  King  at  heart 
preferred  the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It  was  certain  that, 
while  he  had  any  hope  of  gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had 
never  shown  the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could  it 
then  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now 
comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puri- 
tans ?  His  word,  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restrained  him 
from  invading  the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which  had  given 
such  signal  proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  house. 
What  security  then  could  his  word  afford  to  sects  divided 
from  him  by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inexpiable  wounds 
inflicted  and  endured  ? 
&wne  of  When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the  publication  of  the 

Jj^^ij"  Indulgence  had  subsided,  it  appeared  that  a  breach  had 
•id*  with  taken  place  in  the  Puritan  party.  The  minority,  headed  by 
dM  Court.  ^  ijg^  \gK\srj  men  whose  judgment  was  defective  or  was  biassed 
by  interest,  supported  the  King.  Henry  Care,  who  had  long 
been  the  bitterest  and  most  active  pamphleteer  among  the 
NonoonformiBts,  and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot, 
nailed  James  with  the  utmost  friry  in  a  weekly  journal  en- 

mb  Coweipopdence,  March   15.    ^.  ^.  1687 ;  Konqnillo,  March  ^.  1687, 
MMe;  BkrilloQ,  ^ark^  March    » » tue  Mackintosh  CoUcction. 
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titled  the  Packet  of  Advice  from  Borne,  was  now  as  loud  in     CHAP, 
adulation  as  lie  had  formerly  been  in  calumny  and  insult.*    _^^^'   ^ 
The  chief  agent  who  was  employed  by  the  government  to 
manage  the  Presbyterians  was  Vincent  Alsop,  a  divine  of  Alsop. 
some  note  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer.     His  son,  who 
had  incurred  the  penalties  of  treason,  received  a  pardon; 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  father  was  thus  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  Court.t  With  Alsop  was  joined  Thomas  Bosewell.  BoMwelL 
Bosewell  had,  during  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which 
followed  the  detection  of  the  Bye  House  plot,  been  falsely 
accosed  of  preaching  againat  the  goyemment,  had  been  tried 
for  Iiis  life  by  Jefi&eys,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  been  convicted  by  a  packed  jury.     The  ii\justice  of 
the  verdict  waa  so  gross  that  the  very  courtiers  cried  shame. 
One  Tory  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instanHy 
to  Charles,  and  declared  that  the  neck  of  the  most  loyal  sub- 
ject in  England  would  not  be  safe  if  Bosewell  suffered.     The 
jurymen  themselves  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought 
over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.     At  length  a  pardon  was  granted :  but 
Bosewell  remained  boimd  under  heavy  recognisances  to  good 
behaviour  during  life,  and  to  periodical  appearance  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.    His  recognisances  were  now  dis- 
charged by  the  royal  command ;  and  in  this  way  his  services 
were  8ecured.t 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Independents  was  principally  Lobb. 
entnurted  to  one  of  their  ministers  named  Stephen  Lobb. 
Lobb  was  a  weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone 
fDch  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  he  had 
been  by  name  proscribed  in  several  proclamations.  He  now 
his  peace,  and  went  as  hx  in  servility  as  he  had  ever 
in  fiiction.  He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly 
mded  measures  from  which  the  wisest  and  most 
Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
wtm  eODstantly  at  the  palace  and  frequently  in  the  closet,  that 
h$  fifed  with  a  splendour  to  which  the  Puritan  divines  were 
1100  aocufltomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetually  surrounded 

^  WmtB  Atheatt  Ozonicnflefl ;  0b«er-  ejected  or  lilenoed  after  the  Restoration 
r;  H«sditiui  Ridens,  passim.  But  in  Northamptonshire ;  Wood's  Athenfe 
*"        B  writings   ftarnish  the  best    Oxonienscs ;  Biographia  Britannica. 

iv  IB  estimate  of  his  cha-        1  State   Trials;   Samuel   Boseweir* 

life  of  Thomas  Bosewell,  1718;  Calamys 
t  Uhng^  ABeoBBt  of  the  ICnisteri    Aoeonnt 
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by  suitors  imploring  his  interest  to  procure  ihem  offices  or 
pardons.* 

Fenn.  With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William  Fenn.     Fenn 

had  never  been  a  strongheaded  man :  the  life  which  he  had 
been  leading  during  two  yea«  had  not  a  Utile  impaired  his 
moral  sensibility ;  and  if  his  conscience  ever  reproached  him, 
he  comforted  himself  by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good  and 
noble  end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  services 
in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men,  and  of  others  less  conspicu- 
ous, addresses  of  thanks  to  the  Eling  were  procured  from 
several  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Tory  writers  have  with  justice 
remarked  that  the  language  of  these  compositions  was  as  ful- 
somely  servile  as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  the  most 
florid  eulogies  pronounced  by  Bishops  on  the  Stuarts.  But, 
on  close  enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  disgrace  belongs  to 
but  a  small  part  of  the  Puritan  party.  There  was  scarcely  a 
market  town  in  England  without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  Indulgence.  Circular  letters,  imploring 
them  to  sign,  were  sent  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom  in 
such  numbers  that  the  mail  bags,  it  was  sportively  said,  were 
too  heavy  for  the  posthorses.  Yet  all  the  addresses  which 
could  be  obtained  from  all  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  scattered  over  England  did  not  in  six  months 
amount  to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
these  addresses  were  numerously  signed.t  One  of  the  most 
adulatoiy  was  that  of  the  Quakers ;  and  Fenn  presented  it 
with  a  speech  more  adulatory  still.^ 
The  The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  firmly  at- 

^(^^^     tached  to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting  the  promises  of  the 
Poritaiis      King  and  of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for 
^  ^urt  *^   ^  fisivour,  which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a  snare. 
This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most  illustrious  chie&  of  the 
Baxter.       party.  One  ofthese  was  Baxter.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  had  been 
brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys,  and  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury, 
such  as  the  courtly  Sheriff  of  those  times  were  in  the  habit  of 
selecting.    Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison 

•  London  Gmiette,  Maidi  15.  168| ;  f  The  Addresses  will  be  found  in  the 

oboVi  Dilenee  of  the  Chnrch  of  £ng-  London  Gazettes. 

I;  Pierce*!  l^ndication  of  the  Dis-  *  London  Gazette,   May  26.  1687; 

H.  Life  of  Penn  prefixed  to  his  Works,  1 726. 
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when  ilie  Court  began  to  think  seriously  of  gaining  the  Non-  CHAP, 
conformists.  He  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but  was  informed  ^  _  7^  ^ 
that,  if  he  chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do  so  with- 
out fearingthat  the  Five  Mile  Act  would  be  enforced  against 
him.  The  government  probably  hoped  that  the  recollection 
of  past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease  would  produce 
the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Bosewell  and  Lobb.  The  hope 
was  disappointed.  Baxter  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor  to 
be  deceived.  He  refdsed  to  join  in  any  address  of  thanks  for 
the  Indulgence,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  promote  good 
feeling  between  the  Church  and  the  Presbyterians.^ 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  of  Howe. 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe 
had,  like  Baxter,  been  personally  a  gainer  by  the  recent 
change  of  policy.  The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter 
into  gaol  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ;  and,  soon  after 
Baxter  had  been  let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Howe 
retumed  from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at 
Whitehall  that  Howe  would  exert  in  favour  of  the  Court  all 
the  authority  which  he  possessed  over  his  brethren.  The 
King  himself  condescended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject 
whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  appears  to  have  hesitated : 
but  the  influence  of  the  Hampdens,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  dose  intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the 
constitution.  A  meeting  of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  held 
at  his  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  determine 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great  anxiety  at  the 
pslaoe  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  messengers  were  in 
attendance  during  the  discussion.  They  retumed  with  the 
uwdoome  news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly 
to  the  dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had,  afber  long 
earned  with  him  the  majority  of  the  assembly.f 
To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  the  Bunyan. 
of  a  man  &r  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired 
bflrwledge,  but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their 
r,  John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker,  and 
served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  army. 
in  his  life  he  had  been  fearfolly  tortured  by  remorse  for 
jonflifiil  sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem,  however,  to  have 
SDcIl  as  the  world  thinks  venial.    His  keen  sensibility 

'•  Life  of  Baxter.  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  John- 

Life  of  Howe.  The  ahare    stone  of  Waristoim,  dated  June  13. 1688. 
£uniljhad  in  the 
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and  liis  powerful  imagination  made  his  internal  conflicts 
singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  that  he  was  under  sentence 
of  reprobation,  that  he  had  committed  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that  he  was  actually 
possessed  by  a  demon.  Sometimes  loud  voices  from  heaTen 
cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes  fiends  whispered  impious 
suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant  moun- 
tain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  firom  which 
he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He  felt  the  Devil  behind 
hiTTi  pulling  his  clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  of  Cain 
had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was  about  to  burst 
asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental  agony  disordered  his  health. 
One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On  another  day 
he  felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  he  survived  sufferings  so  intense,  and  so  long  continued. 
At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From  the  depths  of  despair,  the 
penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible 
impulse  now  urged  him  to  impart  to  others  the  blessing  of 
which  he  was  himself  possessed.*  He  joined  the  Baptists, 
and  became  a  preacher  and  writer.  His  education  had  been 
that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no  language  but  the  English, 
as  it  was  spoken  by  the  common  people.  He  had  studied  no 
great  model  of  composition,  with  the  exception,  an  important 
exception  undoubtedly,  of  our  noble  translation  of  the  Bible. 
His  spelling  was  bad.  He  frequently  transgressed  the  rules 
of  grammar.  Yet  his  native  force  of  genius,  and  his  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  all  the  religious  passions,  from 
despair  to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learn- 
ing. His  rude  oratory  roused  and  melted  hearers  who  listened 
without  interest  to  the  laboured  discourses  of  great  logicians 
and  Hebraists.  His  books  were  widely  circulated  among  the 
humbler  classes.  One  of  them,  the  Klgrim^s  Progress,  was, 
in  his  own  lifetime,  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
It  was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and 
had  been,  during  more  than  a  century,  the  delight  of  pious  cot- 
tagers and  artisans  before  it  took  its  proper  place,  as  a  classical 
work,  in  libraries.  At  length  critics  condescended  to  enquire 
where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay. 
They  were  compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had 
judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised 
little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  indeed  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of 

*  Banyan's  Once  Abounding. 
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orators,  or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists.     Other  alle-     CHAP, 
gorists  have  shown  equal  ingenmty ;  but  no  other  allegorist    ^*  ^ 
has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  ab- 
stractions objects  of  terror,  pity  and  of  love.* 

It  xnay  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dissenter  had 
suffered  more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John 
Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Bestoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  He 
still  persisted  in  preaching :  but,  that  he  might  preach,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter. 
He  was  often  introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors, 
with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If 
he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and  safety,  he  would 
hare  hailed  the  Indulgence  with  delight.  He  was  now,  at 
length,  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  His  congre- 
gation rapidly  increased :  thousands  himg  upon  his  words ; 
and  at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily  resided,  money  was  plen- 
tifully contributed  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  him.  His 
influence  among  the  common  people  was  such  that  the 
government  would  willingly  have  bestowed  on  h\m  some 
municipal  office:  but  his  vigorous  imderstanding  and  his 
stout  English  heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all 
temptation.  He  felt  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration  was 
merely  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruc- 
tion; nor  would  he,  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was 
not  legally  qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the  dispensing 
power.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  de- 
dine  an  interview  to  which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of 

the  gavemment.t 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  over  the  Baptists,  Kffin. 
fliat  of  William  Kiffin  was  still  greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first 
■B  among  them  in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the 
kddt  of  exercising  his  spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings :  but 
hi  ad  not  live  by  preaching.  He  traded  largely :  his  credit 
Exchange  of  London  stood  high ;  and  he  had  accu- 
an  ample  fortune.  Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  con- 
iy  have  rendered  more  valuable  services  to  the  Court. 
between  him  and  the  Court  was  interposed  the  remem- 

Banjan's  pioM  with    allude  to  the  great  aU^goriflt : — 

The  people  of  fashion        "  l  n«na  th^  not,  lert  »  rteqilarf  »  Mune 
Qnizote  rank  the  Pil-  Slwoidmoreatnecr  at  thy  dam  i  ad  fame. 

with  Jadt  the  Giant-        f  jhe  ocmUnnation  of  Bnnyan'a  Life 
im  the  fifteenth  oentnry    appended  to  hia  Grace  Abounding. 
0t  ventON  to  do  more  than 
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CT^.  brance  of  one  terrible  event.  He  was  the  grandfiither  of  the 
%- — , — '  two  Hewlings,  those  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the  victims  of 
the  Bloody  Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally  lamented. 
For  the  sad  fate  of  one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner responsible.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the  yoxmger  brother. 
The  poor  lad's  sister  had  been  nshered  by  Chnrchill  into  the 
royal  presence,  and  had  begged  for  mercy :  but  the  King's 
heart  had  been  obdurate.  The  misery  of  the  whole  famil}*- 
had  been  great :  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be  pitied.  He  was 
seventy  years  old  when  he  was  left  desolate,  the  survivor  of 
those  who  should  have  survived  him.  The  heartless  and  venal 
sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by  themselves,  thought 
i^t  the  old  man  would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an  Alder- 
man's gown,  and  by  some  compensation  in  money  for  the 
property  which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn  was  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  purpose.*  The 
King  determined  to  try  what  effect  his  own  civilities  would 
produce.  Kiffin  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  palace.  He 
found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as- 
sembled. James  immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
very  graciously,  and  concluded  by  saying,  **  I  have  put  you 
down,  Mr.  Kiffin,  for  an  Alderman  of  London."  The  old 
man  look  fixedly  at  the  King,  burst  into  tears,  and  made 
answer,  "  Sir,  I  am  worn  out.  I  am  unfit  to  serve  Your 
Majesty  or  the  City.  And,  sir,  the  death  of  my  poor  boys 
broke  my  heart.  That  wound  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  I  shall 
carry  it  to  my  grave.'*  The  King  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in 
some  confosion,  and  then  said,  ^^Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a  bal- 
sam for  that  sore."  Assuredly  James  did  not  mean  to  say 
anything  cruel  or  insolent:  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  an  unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no  speech  that 
is  recorded  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable  a  notion  of  his 

*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  yin-  tation  ends,  not  at  a  full  atop,  but  at  a 

dicate  Fenn's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  semicolon.    The  remainder  of  the  sen- 

ajid  to  fasten  on  mc  the  charge  of  having  tenoe,  which  fully  bears  out  all  that  I 

calumniated  him.    It  is  asserted  that,  have  said,  is  carernllj  suppressed.  Kiffin 

instead  of  being  engaged,  on  behalf  of  proceeds  thus : — "  I  was  told  that  they 

the  goremment,  in  the  werk  of  seduc-  (Nicholas  and  Penn)  knew  I  had  an  in- 

tum,  he  was  really  engaged,<on  behalf  of  terest  that  might  serre  the  King,  and 

Kiffin,  in  the  work  of  intercession.    In  although  they  knew  my  sufferings  wert- 

•iq)port  of  this  yiew  the  following  pas-  great,  in  cutting  off  my  two  grandchil- 

■ige  is  triumphantly  quoted  from  Kimn's  dren,  and  losing  their  estates,    yet  it 

Memoirs  of  himself.     "  I  used  all  the  should  be  made  up  to  me,  both  in  their 

means  I  could  to  be  excused  both  by  estates,  and  also  in  what  honour  or  ad- 

■ome  lords  near  the  King,  and  also  by  yantage  I  could  reasonably  desire  for 

Ba  Nicholas  Butler,  and  Mr.  Penn.    But  myself.    But  I  thank  the  Lord,  these 

itWM  all  in  yain  .  .  .  ."  There  the  quo-  proffers  were  no  snare  to  me.** 
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character  as  these  few  words.    They  are  the  words  of  a  hard-     CHAP, 

VTT 

liearted  and  lowminded  man,  unable  to  conceive  any  lacera-  ^_    .  _- 
tion  of  the  affections  for  which  a  place  or  a  pension  would  not 
be  a  ftill  compensation.'^ 

Since  Kiffin  could  not  be  seduced  by  blandishments  and 
£ur  promises,  it  was  determined  to  try  what  persecution 
would  effect.  He  was  told  that  an  information  would  be 
filed  against  him  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  a  lodging  in  Newgate.  He  asked  the  advice  of  coxmsel ; 
and  the  answer  which  he  received  was  that,  by  accepting 
office  without  taking  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican 
xitual,  he  would  make  himself  legally  liable  to  a  fine  of  five 
hundxed  pounds,  but  that,  by  refusing  office,  he  would  make 
himnAlf  liable,  not  legally,  but  in  fact,  to  whatever  fine  a 
•ervile  bench  of  judges  might,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
fltatatee,  think  fit  to  impose.  He  might  be  mulcted  in  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  thousand  poimds.  His  fiimily,  which  had 
already  suffered  so  cruelly  from  two  confiscations,  might  be 
utterly  ruined  by  this  third  calamity.  Afber  holding  out 
many  weeks,  he  so  fiir  submitted  as  to  take  the  title  of 
Aldi^man :  but  he  abstained  from  acting  either  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  or  as  one  of  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy 
which  commanded  the  nulitia  of  the  City.f 

That  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was  £a;VOurable 
to  the  King's  new  policy  had  from  the  first  been  a  minority, 
and  soon  began  to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  per- 
ceived in  no  long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had  been 
abridged  rather  than  extended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief 
eharacteristic  of  the  Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  pecu- 
B^yi^i^fl  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church 
of  England  only  because  he  conceived  that  she  too  much 
WiOmHed  her  superb  and  voluptuous  sister,  the  sorceress  of 
fhe  gcdden  cup  and  of  the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  foimd  that 
Me  of  the  implied  conditions  of  that  alliance  which  some  of 
Ui  pastors  had  formed  with  the  Court  was  that  the  religion 
of  tlie  Court  should  be  respectfully  and  tenderly  treated.  He 
began  to  regret  the  days  of  persecution.  While  the 
laws  were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the  words  of  life  in 
and  at  his  peril :  but  stiU  he  had  heard  them.  When 
Inetiiren  were  assembled  in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the 
had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had  been  locked, 

Xamoin;  Loson's  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  11.  1773,  in  the  Hughes 

t  Eiffin's  Memobs. 
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CHAP,  when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  batcher  or  a  drayman, 
^  ^'_-  had  come  in  oyer  the  tiles,  then  at  least  Grod  was  truly  wor- 
shipped. No  portion  of  divine  tmth  was  suppressed  or 
softened  down  for  any  worldly  object.  All  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology  were  fully,  and  even 
coarsely,  set  forth.  To  the  Church  of  Home  no  quarter  was 
given.  The  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  mys- 
tical Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases  ordi- 
narily employed  to  describe  that  august  and  fSiscinating  su- 
perstition. Such  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop,  of  Lobb, 
of  Kosewell,  and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late  been  well 
received  at  tiie  palace :  but  such  was  now  their  style  no  longer. 
Divines  who  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  King's  favour 
and  confidence  could  not  venture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the 
£[ing's  religion.  Congregations  therefore  complained  loudly 
that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  which  pur- 
ported to  give  them  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  they  had 
never  once  heard  the  Grospel  boldly  and  faithfully  preached. 
Formerly  they  had  been  forced  to  snatch  their  spiritual 
nutriment  by  stealth :  but,  when  they  had  snatched  it,  they 
had  found  it  seasoned  exactly  to  their  taste.  They  were  now 
at  liberty  to  feed :  but  their  food  had  lost  all  its  savour.  They 
met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious  edifices ;  but  they  heard 
discourses  far  less  to  their  taste  than  they  would  have  heard 
from  the  rector.  At  the  parish  church  the  will  worship  and 
idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday  attacked  with  energy : 
but,  at  the  meeting  house,  the  pastor,  who  had  a  few  months 
before  reviled  the  established  clergy  as  little  better  than 
Papists,  now  carefully  abstained  from  censuring  Popery,  or 
conveyed  his  censures  in  language  too  delicate  to  shock  even 
the  ears  of  Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  assign  any 
creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The  Soman  Catholic  doc- 
trines had  xmdergone  no  alteration.  Within  living  memory, 
never  had  Boman  Catholic  priests  been  so  active  in  the  work 
of  making  proselytes :  never  had  so  many  Boman  Catholic 
publications  issued  from  the  press :  never  had  the  attention 
of  all  who  cared  about  religion  been  so  closely  fixed  on  the 
disputes  between  the  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 
What  could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity  of  theologians  who 
had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery  when  Popery  was 
eomparatively  harmless  and  helpless,  and  who  now,  when  a 
time  of  real  danger  to  the  reformed  &ith  had  arrived,  stu- 
Houalj  avoided  uttering  one  word  which  could  give  offence  to 
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a  Jeeoit?  Their  conduct  was  indeed  easily  explained.  It  CHAP, 
was  known  that  some  of  them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  was  .  ^^  ^ 
suspected  that  others  had  obtaiifed  money.  Their  prototype 
might  be  found  in  that  weak  apostle  who  from  fear  denied 
the  Master  to  whom  he  had  boastfolly  professed  the  firmest 
attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostle  who  sold  his  Lord  for  a 
handful  of  silver.''^ 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
Court  were  rapidly  losing  the  influence  which  they  had  once 
possessed  over  their  brethren.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sec* 
taries  fotmd  themselyes  attracted  by  a  strong  religious  sym- 
pathy towards  those  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England  who,  in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and  of 
promises,  were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the   Church  of 
Borne.     The  Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan  body,  so  long 
separated  by  a  mortal  enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  every  step  which  they  made  towards  union 
increased  tiie  influence  of  him  who  was  their  common  head. 
Vniliam  was  in  all  things  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between 
these  two  great  sections  of  the  English  nation.    He  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  member  of  either.    Yet  neither,  when  in  a 
reasonable  mood,  could  refdse  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  His 
system  of  theology  agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.    At  the 
same  time,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not  indeed  as  a  divine 
institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawful  and  an  eminently  useful 
form  of  church  government.     Questions  respecting  postures, 
robes,  festivals,  and  liturgies,  he  considered  as  of  no  vital  im- 
portance.   A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to  which  he  had 
been  early  accustomed,  would  have  been  most  to  his  personal 
taste.    But  he  was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  which 
night  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he 
dMmld  not  be  required  to  persecute  his  brother  Protestants 
wbote  consciences  did  not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example. 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by  nume- 
mm  bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold  nor 
ImiI^  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed  out.    But  the  zeal  which 
bad  inflamed  Churchmen  against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters 
■giinif  Churchmen  had  been  so  tempered  by  common  adver- 
rf^  and  danger  that  the  lukewammess  which  had  once  been 
to  him  as  a  crime  was  now  reckoned  among  his  chief 


BHSg   oUmt    oontemponuy    of  the  threatening  Bangen  impending 
OM  entitled  a  Hepfeientatioii    aret  Proteetanta. 
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CHAP.         All  men  were  auziotis  to  Imow  what  he  thought  of  the  De- 
-    ^^^   .  daration  of  Indulgence.    For  a  time  hopes  were  entertained 
The  Prince  at  Whitehall  that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
Pr[2ioess  of  science  wonld  at  least  prevent  him  from  publicly  expressing 
Oraji^       disapprobation  of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious  show  of 
^  ^l        liberalitj.     Penn  had  visited  Holland  in  the  summer  of  1686, 
Declan-      confident  that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
^^        would  prove  irresistible.     He  had  harangued  on  his  fovourite 
gence.         theme  with  a  copiousness  which  tured  his  hearers  out.     He 
had  assured  them  that  a  golden  age  of  religious  liberty  was 
approaching :  whoever  lived  three  years  longer  would  see 
strange  things  :  he  could  not  be  mistaken ;  for  he  had  it  fix>m 
a  man  who  had  it  from  an  Angel.     Penn  also  hinted  that, 
though  he  had  not  come  to  the  Hague  with  a  royal  commis- 
sion, he  knew  the  royal  mind.     There  was  nothing,  he  was 
confident,   which  the   xmcle   would  not  do  to  gratify  the 
nephew,  if  only  the  nephew  would,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Test  Act,  gratify  the  uncle.    As  oral  exhortations  and  pro- 
mises produced  little  effect,  Penn  returned  to  England,  and 
thence  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  His  Majesty  seemed  disposed 
to  make  large  concessions,  to  live  in  close  amity  with  the 
Prince,  and  to  settle  a  handsome  income  on  the  Princess.^ 
There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  James  would  gladly 
have  purchased  at  a  high  price  the  support  of  his  eldest 
daughter  and  of  his  son  in  law.     But,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test,  William's  resolution  was  immutable.     "  You  ask  me," 
he  said  to  one  of  the  King's  agents,  "to  countenance  an 
attack  on  my  own  religion.     I  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience' 
do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crown  of  England,  nor  for 
the  empire  of  the  world."     These  words  were  reported  to  the 
King  and  disturbed  him  greatly.f    He  wrote  urgent  letters 
with  his  own  hand.     Sometimes  he  took  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured man.    He  was  the  head  of  the  royal  £ajnily :  he  was  as 
such  entitled  to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches ; 
and  it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.     At  other  times  a  bait  which  was 

*  Bninet,  i.  693,  694. ;  Atsuz,  Jan.  qui  avoient  hXk  ^tAblies  pour  le  maintien 

10.  1687.    Penn'!  letters  were  reffnlarlj  ct  la  surety  de  la  religion  Protestante,  et 

IMM  «f  his  Qnaker  friends  who  que  sa  conscience  ne  le  lui  permettoit 

•t  the  Higne*  into  the  Prince's  point,  non  sculement  pour  la  succession 


royaume  d*Angleterre,  mais   m^me 
^  **  Lt   Frinee  d*Or»nge,  qni  aroit    pour  1  empire  du  monde :  en  sorte  que  le 
lA  Jmuii'iViis  de  faire  nne  r^ponse    rui  d*Angleterre  est    plus  aigri  cuntre 

l^ot qii*il  ne  oonsenti-    lui  qu'il  n'a  jamais  eu." — Iktnrepaux, 

'    A  li  lupfiiession  de  oes  loix    June  ||.  1687. 
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thought  irresistible  was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give  CHAP. 
way  on  this  one  point,  the  English  government  would,  in  .  "^  . 
return,  cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against  France.  He 
was  not  to  be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the 
support  of  a  Parliament,  would,  even  if  not  unwilling,  be 
unable  to  render  effectual  service  to  the  common  cause  of 
Europe ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament 
were  assembled,  the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would  be 
that  the  Declaration  should  be  cancelled. 

The  Princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested  by  her  hus- 
band. Their  joint  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  King  in  firm 
but  temperate  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply  re- 
gretted the  course  which  His  Majesty  had  adopted.  They 
were  convinced  that  he  had  usurped  a  prerogative  which  did 
not  by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  that  usurpation  they  pro- 
tested, not  only  as  fidends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members  of 
the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  that  crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear.  For 
experience  had  shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  government 
could  not  faH  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more  pernicious  than 
itself;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation, 
alarmed  and  incensed  by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might 
conceive  a  disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  the  King  was  that 
he  would  in  all  things  govern' according  to  law.  They  readily 
admitted  that  the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  by 
competent  authority,  and  that  some  part  of  his  Declaration 
well  deserved  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  not  persecutors.  They  should  with  pleasure  see  Eoman 
CSatholics  ss  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a  proper 
firom  all  penal  statutes.  They  should  with  pleasure 
Protestant  Dissenters  admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to 
dfil  office.  At  that  point  their  Highnesses  must  stop.  They 
aonld  not  but  entertain  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Boman 
OiElholics  were  made  capable  of  public  trust,  great  evil  would 
ensne ;  and  it  was  intimated  not  obscurely  that  these  appre- 
heomoDB  arose  chiefly  from  the  conduct  of  James.''^ 

ISie  opinion  expressed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  respect-  Their 
iw  tlie  disabilities  to  which  the  Koman  Catholics  were  sub-  ^^^  ^^ 

spectinir 

JMl  wmt  that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  the  Eng- 
)  then  zealous  for  political  and  religious  freedom.   In  }^ 
Mgb,  on  the  contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often  pro-  CaSolios 

TindicaUd 
•  Burnet,  i.  710. ;  Bonrepaux.  ^^J*^  1687. 
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C^^-     nonnced,  with  regret,  that,  on  this  one  point,  William  ap* 

^- — ^-^^  pears  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  his  father  in  law. 

The  truth  is  that  some  considerations  which  are  necessary  to 

the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment  seem  to  have  escaped 

the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which  those  who  study 
the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  constant  danger  of  falling, 
the  error  of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of 
judging  the  past  by  the  present.  The  former  is  the  error  of 
minds  prone  to  reverence  whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conservative 
politicians  on  the  questions  of  their  own  day.  The  latter 
error  i)erpetually  infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the 
liberal  school  when  they  discuss  the  transactions  of  an  earlier 
age.  The  former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in  a  states- 
man, and  the  latter  in  a  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  i)erson  who,  in  our  time,  undertakes 
to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts,  to  pre- ' 
serve  with  steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  tiiese  two 
extremes.  The  question  whether  members  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  could  be  safely  admitted  to  Parliament  and 
to  office  convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  was  set  at  rest  by  his  downfall,  and,  having  slept 
during  more  than  a  cenhiry,  was  revived  by  that  great  stir- 
ring of  the  human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty  years  the  con- 
test went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  consti- 
tuent body,  in  every  social  circle.  It  destroyed  administra- 
tions, broke  up  parties,  made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  impossible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  terminated,  the  pas- 
sions to  which  it  had  given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  whose  mind  was  under  the 
influence  of  those  passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687 
and  1688  in  a  perfectly  correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from  the  true  proposition 
that  the  Revolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  country, 
airived  at  the  false  conclusion  that  no  test  which  the  states- 
men of  the  Revolution  had  thought  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  religion  and  our  freedom  could  be  safely 
aboliflihed.  Another  class,  starting  from  the  true  proposition 
tibat  the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Boman  Catholics  had 
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long  been  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the     CHAP, 
fiedse  concluBion  that  there  never  could  have  been  a  time  when  ^ 
thoee  disabilities  were  usefdl  and  necessary.     The  former 
fallacy  pervaded  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned  Eldon. 
The  latter  was  not  altogether  without  influence  even  on  an 
intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  we 
may  vindicate  the  course  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which 
was  as  unanimously  approved  by  all  the  great  English  states- 
men of  our  own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions :  but  a  choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is 
left  to  human  wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a 
idtaation  that  the  majority  must  either  impose  disabilities  or 
submit  to  them,  and  that  what  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumfltances,  be  justly  condemned  as  persecution,  may  ML 
within  the  bounds  of  legitimate  selfdefence ;  and  such  was 
in  the  year  1687  the  situation  of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  Tia.miTig  almost  all  public  functionaries, 
political,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  naval.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns  now 
are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  ministers  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  evident  therefore  that,  unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by 
law  to  bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  bestow  office  on  none  but  Eoman  Catholics. 
The  BomaTi  Catiiolics  were  few  in  number ;  and  among  them 
not  a  single  man  whose  services  could  be  seriously 
by  the  commonwealth.  The  proportion  which  they 
bora  to  the  population  of  England  was  very  much  smaller 
at  present.  For  at  present  a  constant  stream  of  emi- 
mns  from  Ireland  to  our  great  towns :  but  in  the 
teventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in  London  an  Irish 
eoloiqr*  More  than  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Am  knigdom,  more  than  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  property 
flf  fhd  kingdom,  almost  all  the  political,  legal,  and  military 
ftod  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  were 
Nevertheless  the  King,  imder  a  strong  in&tua- 
determined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a  means  of 
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CHAP,     making  proselytes.    To  be  of  his  Chtirch  was,  in  his  view, 
^    ^^      the  first  of  all  qnalifications  for  office.    To  be  of  the  national 
Chtirch  was  a  positive  disqualification.    He  reprobated,  it 
is  true,  in  language  which  has  been  applauded  bj  some 
credulous  friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  that  test  which  excluded  a  small  minority  of  the  nation 
from  public  trust :  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  instituting  a 
test  which  excluded  the  majority.    He  thought  it  hard  that 
a  man  who  was  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should 
be  excluded  from  the  jnyst  of  Lord  Treasurer  merely  for 
being  a  Papist.     But  he  had  himself  turned  out  a  Lord 
Treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be  a  good  financier  and  a 
loyal  subject  merely  for  being  a  Protestant.    He  had  re- 
peatedly and  distinctly  declared  his  resolution  never  to  put 
the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic.    With  many 
other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way. 
Already  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  Scotland,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  of  Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Boman 
Catholics.      Most  of  these    functionaries    had    been  bred 
Churchmen,  and  had  been  guilty  of  apostasy,  open  or  secret, 
in  order  to  obtain  or  to  keep  their  high  places.     Every  Pro- 
testant who  still  held  an  important  post  in  the  government 
held  it  in  constant  uncertainty  and  fear.     It  would  be  end- 
less to  recount  the  situations  of  a  lower  rank  which  were 
filled  by  the  favoured  class.  Boman  Catholics  already  swarmed 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service.    They  were  Lords 
Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Judges,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  Envoys  to  foreign 
courts.  Colonels  of  regiments,  Grovemors  of  fortresses.    The 
share  which  in  a  few  months  they  had  obtained  of  the  tem- 
poral patronage  of  the  crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under  an  impartial  system. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.     They  were  made  rulers  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Men  who  had  assured  the  King  that 
«       they  held  his  fiiith  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  and  ex- 
ercised supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all  the 
prelates  and  priests  of  the  established  religion.     Ecclesias- 
tical benefices  of  great  dignity  had  been  bestowed,  some  on 
avowed  Papists,  and  some  on  half  concealed  Papists.    And 
til  this  had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery  were 
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stall  ttnrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still  a  strong  interest  CHAP, 
in  a£Fectmg  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  What  then  .  ^  ^ 
was  his  conduct  likelj  to  be^  if  his  subjects  consented  to  free 
him,  by  a  legislative  act,  from  even  the  shadow  of  restraint? 
Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been  as 
effdctuallj  excluded  from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use 
of  the  royal  prerogatiye,  as  ever  Boman  Catholics  had  been 
by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved 
by  the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,  he  drew  up 
for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
mingled  pity  and  derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which 
all  the  discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  vain.  The  Pretender  is  advised,  if  ever  he  should 
reign  in  England,  to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  and  care- 
fully to  reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a 
portion  which  might  have  sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been 
one  half  instead  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  One 
Secretary  of  State,  one  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  the  majority  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  household,  the  majori^  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  are 
always  to  be  Catholics.  Such  were  the  designs  of  James 
after  his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on  him  a  punishment 
which  had  appalled  the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible  to 
doabt  what  his  conduct  would  have  been  if  his  people,  de- 
luded by  the  empty  name  of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered 
him  to  proceed  without  any  check? 

Eren  Penn,  intemperate  and  undisceming  as  was  his  zeal 
fer  tibe  Declaration,  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  partiality 
iriBi  which  honours  and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Soman 
OUiiolics  might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
aalkm.  He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the 
ftctostants  were  entitled  to  an  equivalent,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  several  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
WQvd  eqioivalent,  then  lately  imported  from  France,  was  in 
tte  BMrnths  of  all  the  coffeehotuse  orators ;  but  at  length  a 
of  keen  logic  and  polished  sarcasm  written  by 
put  an  end  to  these  idle  projects.  One  of  Penn's 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  dividing  the 
of  the  crown  into  three  equal  parts,  and  that  to 
Ctif  of  those  parts  members  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
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CHAP,  sliould  be  admitted.  Even  under  sucli  an  arrangement  the 
_^'  ■  members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  would  hare  obtained  near 
twenty  times  their  fair  portion  of  official  appointments  ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  to  such  an  arrange* 
ment  the  King  would  have  consented.  But,  had  he  consented, 
what  guarantee  could  he  give  that  he  would  adhere  to  his 
bargain?  The  dilemma  propounded  by  Ha1ifa,x  was  un- 
answerable. If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the  law 
which  now  exists.  If  laws  are  not  binding  on  you,  it  is  idle 
to  oflFer  us  a  law  as  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not 
whether  secular  offices  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects 
indifferently.  While  James  was  King  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was  who 
should  be  excluded.  Papists  or  Protestaiits,  the  few  or  the 
many,  a  hundred  thousand  Englishmen  or  five  millions. 

Such  are  the  weighty  arguments  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  towards  the  English  Koman  Catholics 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
These  arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  have  no  reference  to 
any  part  of  the  Koman  Catholic  theology.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  force  when  the  crown 
had  been  settled  on  a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and 
when  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  had 
become  so  decidedly  preponderant  that  no  sovereign,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  opinions  or  his  inclinations,  could 
have  imitated  the  example  of  James.  The  nation,  however, 
after  its  terrors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  escape,  was  in  a 
suspicious  and  vindictive  mood.  Means  of  defence  therefore 
which  necessity  had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used  long  after  the  necessity 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till  vulgar  pre- 
judice had  maintained  a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason. 
But  in  the  time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejudice  were 
on  the  same  side.  The  fimatical  and  ignorant  wished  to  ex- 
clude the  Boman  Catholic  from  office  because  he  worshipped 
stocks  and  stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
because  he  had  burned  down  London,  because  he  had 
strangled  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey ;  and  the  most  judicious 
and  tolerant  statesman,  while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which 
imposed  on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  different  road, 
to  the  same  conclusion* 

*  Johnstone,  Jan.  18. 16SS ;  Haliimz't  Anatomj  of  an  EquTalent 
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The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite  in  one  bodjr     CHAP. 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  community  which  regarded  him  .    ^^   . 
as  their  common  head.     In  this  work  he  had  several  able 
and  trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  preeminentlj 
useful,  Burnet  and  Djkvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  employ  Enmity  of 
with  some  caution.  The  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  ^^^^.^ 
welcomed  at  the  Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of  James. 
Mary  received  from  her  father  two  letters  filled  with  in- 
vectives against  the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom  she 
protected.  But  these  accusations  had  so  little  efiect  on  her 
that  she  sent  back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself.  At 
lengthy  in  January  1687,  the  King  had  recourse  to  stronger 
measiures.  Skelton,  who  had  represented  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  XTnited  Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albeville,  the  weakest  and  basest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.  Money  was  Albeville's  one 
object ;  and  he  took  it  from  all  who  offered  it.  He  was  paid 
at  once  by  France  and  by  Holland.  Nay,  he  stooped  below 
even  the  miserable  dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted  bribes 
so  small  that  they  seemed  better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a 
lacquey  than  to  an  Envoy  who  had  been  honoiu^d  with  an 
Tgtigligli  baronetcy  and  a  foreign  marquisate.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  pocketed  very  complacently  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pistoles 
as  the  price  of  a  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  tibie  States 
General  This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand  that  Burnet 
ahoold  no  longer  be  countenanced  at  the  Hague.  William, 
idio  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable  friend,  answered 
at  first  with  his  usual  coldness ;  ^^  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
anoe  the  Doctor  has  been  here,  he  has  done  or  said  anything 
cf  which  His  Majesty  can  justly  complain."  But  James  was 
fenBsptory :  the  time  for  an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived ; 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.  During  more  than  eighteen 
Burnet  never  came  into  the  presence  of  either  the 
or  the  Princess :  but  he  resided  near  them :  he  was 
fldljr  informed  of  all  that  was  passing :  his  advice  was  con- 
aaked :  his  pen  was  employed  on  all  important  occa- 
;  and  many  of  the  sharpest  and  most  effective  tracts 
about  that  time  appeared  in  London  were  justly  at- 
tohim. 

xage  of  James  flamed  high.    He  had  always  been 

haa  sufficiently  prone  to  the  angry  passions*    But 

ef  kit  enemies,  not  even  those  who  had  conspired  against 

V 
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CHAP,  his  life,  not  eyen  those  wlio  had  attempted  bj  perjury  to  load 
^  ^^  .  Tiim  with  the  giiilt  of  treason  and  assassination,  had  ever 
been  regarded  bj  him  with  snch  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for 
Bomet.  TTift  Majesty  railed  daily  at  the  Doctor  in  nnkingly 
language,  and  meditated  plans  of  nnlawfiil  revenge.  Even 
blood  wonld  not  slake  that  fiiuntic  hatred.  The  insolent 
divine  must  be  tortured  before  he  was  i)emiitted  to  die. 
Fortunately  he  was  by  birth  a  Scot ;  and  in  Scotland,  before 
he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grassmarket,  his  legs  might  be 
dislocated  in  the  boot.  Proceedings  were  accordingly  insti- 
tuted against  him  at  Edinburgh :  but  he  had  been  naturalised 
in  Holland :  he  had  married  a  woman  of  fortune  who  was  a 
native  of  that  province ;  and  it  was  certain  that  his  adopted 
country  would  not  deliver  him  up.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  kidnap  him.  Buffians  were  hired  with  great  sums 
of  money  to  perform  this  perilous  and  infamous  service.  An 
order  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  this  account  wvls  actually 
drawn  up  for  signature  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Lewis  was  apprised  of  the  design,  and  took  a  warm  interest 
in  it.  He  would  lend,  he  said,  his  best  assistance  to  convey 
the  villain  to  England,  and  would  tmdertake  that  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  James  should  find  a  secure 
asylum  in  France.  Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  danger : 
but  timidity  was  not  among  his  faults.  He  published  a 
courageous  answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was 
intended  to  execute  him  without  a  trial:  but  his  trust 
was  in  the  Kiig  of  Kings,  to  whom  innocent  blood  would 
not  cry  in  vain,  even  against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the 
earth.  He  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to  some  friends,  and,  after 
the  meal,  took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man  who  was 
doomed  to  death,  and  with  whom  they  could  no  longer  safely 
converse.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  show  himself  in  all 
the  public  places  of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  foolhardiness.* 

*  Bomet,  i.  726 — 731. ;    Answer  to  the  danger  to  which  ho  was  exposed,  I 

the  Criminal  Letters  issued  out  against  will  give  the  words  of  Lewis  and  of 

Dr.  Burnet;    Araux  Nog.  July  -fj.  JJ.,  Johnstone.     "Qui  que   ce  soit,"   says 

^^^-  1687,  Jan.  Jg.    168S;   Lewis  to  Lewis,  "  qui  entrcprcnne  de  I'enloTer  in 

T,    .«       Pw.so.  i«87      T  u^-*  c  TV--  Hollande  trouvcra  non  seulement  une 

BanUon.  TSTuTfoa-  ;   Joh^  of  ^  a-  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^^  protection 

^S?*  ^^t'  ^^\}i^V  JfJi^  ^^^^}[^^  dans  mes  ^tats,  mais  aussi  toute  Passis- 
Dr.  Fitzwilliam.  Oct,  5. 1687.    As  it  has    ^^^      .^      ^^^  ^^^^^         f^i^  ^^^ 

Wn  suspected  that  Burnet,  who  cer-  ^^j^  Jure^snt  ce  scel^t  en  Angle- 
ttinly  was  not  in  the  habit  of  undeiw  ^^^^n  «  The  biwineM  of  Bamileld  (Bur- 
imung  his  own  importance,  exaggerated 
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While  Burnet  was  William's  secretary  for  English  affairs     CHAP. 
in  Holland,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  less  useftdly  employed  in       ^^^ 


London.  Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public  Mission  of 
men  who,  having  been  bred  to  politics  in  the  noble  school  ^i^d. 
of  John  De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fiedl  of  that  great  minister, 
thought  that  they  should  best  discharge  their  duty  to  the 
commonwealth  by  rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of 
the  diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  none 
WES,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and  manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt. 
In  knowledge  of  English  affairs  none  seems  to  have  been  his 
equal.  A  pretence  was  found  for  despatching  him,  early  in 
the  year  1687,  to  England  on  a  special  mission  with  creden- 
tials £rom  the  States  Greneral.  But  in  truth  his  embassy  was 
not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  opposition ;  and  his  con- 
duct was  guided  by  private  instructions  which  had  been 
drawn  by  Burnet,  and  approved  by  William.* 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  Kegotia- 
conduct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.     "  My  nephew's  duty,"  ^^  ^ 
the  King,  ^'  is  to  strengthen  my  hands.     But  he  has  ^th 


always  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me."    Dykvelt  answered  English 

•  .  statesmen. 

that  in  matters  of  private  concern  His  Highness  had  shown, 
and  was  ready  to  show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the  King's 
wishes ;  but  that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  aid 
of  a  Protestant  prince  against  the  Protestant  religion.f  The 
King  was  silenced,  but  not  appeased.  He  saw,  with  ill 
humour  which  he  could  not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mus- 
tering and  drilling  all  the  various  divisions  of  the  opposition 
with  a  skill  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  ablest 
liSnglifth  statesman,  and  which  was  marvellous  in  a  foreigner. 
The  clergy  were  told  that  they  would  find  the  Prince  a  Mend 
to  episcopacy  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Hcneonformists  were  encouraged  to  expect  fix>m  him,  not 
enfy  tcderation,  but  also  comprehension.  Even  the  Boman 
CIrfhoiKcs  were  conciliated ;  and  some  of  the  most  respectable 

M^  v  MHainlj  tme,"  nys  Johnstone,  on  Ogle  (the  Prince).** 

*Blo  wmstL  doabU  of  it  here,  and  some  *  Bnmet,  i.  708.;    Ayanz  N^.  Jan. 

do  not  denj  it    His  firiends  ^.^  Feb.  ^.  1687 ;  Van  Elampen,  Karak- 

li^ffenr  he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  teikunde  der  Vaderlandsche   Geschie- 

m^  of  fmnity  to  show  his  oonrage,  denis. 

Hi  ioflj ;  io  that,  if  ill  happen  on  f  Bnmet,  i.  711.  Dykrelt's  despatches 

irill  laugh  at  iL    Vnj  tell  to  the  States  Qeneral  contain,  as  far  as  I 

k  from  Jones  (Johnstone).  haTe  seen  or  can  learn,  not  a  word  about 

mM  be  eatdied  making  their  the  real  object  of  his  mission.    His  cor- 

'  OB  him,  it  will  do  much  to  respondenoe  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 

from  making  mmj  attempt  was  strictlj  priTate. 
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CHAP,     among  tliein  declared,  to  the  King's  fa^ce,  that  they  were 
^^'       satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt  proposed,  and  that  they  wonld 


rather  have  a  toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an  illeg^ 
and  precarions  ascendency.''^  The  diie&  of  all  the  important 
sections  of  the  nation  had  frequent  conferences  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  dexterous  Envoy.  At  these  meetings  the  sense 
Bttnbj.  of  the  Tory  party  was  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Earls  of  Danby 
and  Nottingham.  Though  more  than  eight  years  had  elapsed 
since  Danby  had  &Jlen  from  power,  his  name  was  still  great 
among  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England;  and  many  even  of 
those  Whigs  who  had  formerly  persecuted  him  were  now  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  he  had  suffered  for  &ults  not  his  own, 
and  that  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  though  it  had  often  mis- 
led him,  had  been  tempered  by  two  feelings  which  did  him 
honour,  zeal  for  the  established  religion,  and  zeal  for  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  his  conntry.  He  ^  also 
highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was  never  forgotten 
that  he  was  the  person  who,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
France  and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced  Charles  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 
Notting-  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleman  whose 
^"^  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  three  eventful 

reigns,  sprang  from  a  &mily  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence. 
One  of  his  kinsmen  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First, 
had  prostituted  eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil  purposes, 
and  had  been  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  of 
England  with  Falkland  at  their  head.  A  more  honourable 
renown  had  in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained  by 
Heneage  Finch.  He  had  immediately  after  the  Bestoration 
been  appointed  Solicitor  Greneral.  He  had  subsequently 
risen  to  be  Attorney  Greneral,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Baron  Finch,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Through  this  pros- 
perous career  he  had  always  held  the  prerogative  as  high  as 
he  honestly  or  decently  cotdd ;  but  he  had  never  been  con- 
cerned in  any  machinations  against  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  he  had  kept  his 
personal  integrity  unsullied.  He  had  enjoyed  high  fame  as 
an  orator,  though  his  diction,  formed  on  model3  anterior  to 
the  civil  wars,  was,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  pronounced 
stiff  and  pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generation.  In 
Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with  respect  as  the 


*  Bonrppau,  Sept.  |J.  1687. 
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man  wHo  first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  anciently  called  by  the  GHAP. 
name  of  equity  a  new  system  of  jurisprudence,  as  regular  .  7*  ^ 
and  complete  as  that  which  is  administered  by  the  Judges  of 
ihe  Common  Law.''^  A  considerable  part  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  this  great  magistrate  had  descended 
with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his  eldest  son.  This  son. 
Earl  Daniel,  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous  man.  Though 
enslaved  by  some  absurd  prejudices,  and  though  liable  to 
strange  fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  de- 
viated fix)m  the  path  of  right  in  search  either  of  unlawful 
gain  or  of  unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  &.ther  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished speaJker,  impressive  but  prolix,  and  too  monoto- 
nously solemn.  The  person  of  the  orator  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  oratory.  His  attitude  was  rigidly  erect : 
his  complexion  was  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed  for  a 
native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours ;  and  his  harsh  features 
were  composed  to  an  expression  resembling  that  of  a  chief 
mourner  at  a  funeral.  It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
rather  like  a  Spanish  Grandee  than  like  an  English  gentle- 
man. The  nicknames  of  Dismal,  Don  Dismallo,  and  Don 
Diego,  were  &stened  on  him  by  jesters,  and  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten. He  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by  which 
his  fiunily  had  been  raised  to  greatness,  and  was,  for  a  man 
bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in  the  laws 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  and 
showed  his  respect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among  those 
Lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they  were  her  especial 
friends,  by  writing  tracts  in  defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by 
duqxing  his  private  life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like  other 
lealoos  churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  been  a  strenuous 
Bopporter  of  monarchical  authority.  But  to  the  policy  which 
kad  been  pursued  since  the  suppression  of  the  Western  insur- 
veeticm  he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  becatuse  his 
jiNiiiger  brother  Heneage  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office 
of  Solicitor  General  for  refusing  to  defend  the  Eang's  dis- 
power.t 


YnXh  these  two  great  Tory  Earls  was  now  united  Halifax,  Halifax. 
fhd  aooomplished  chief  of  the  Trimmers.  .  Over  the  mind  of 
Jdttingham  indeed  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time 
m  gteot  ascendency.     Between  Halifax  and  Danby  there  was 


•  Bm  JmA  GampbeU'a  Life  of  him.       Swift's  writings  from  1710  to  1714,  fNi«- 
t  Mbaitoae's  Correspondence ;  Mac-    sim ;  Whiston  s  Letter  to  the  £arl  of 
l^/isliMBai»;  Arbnthnot's  John  BuU;    Nottingham  and  the  Earl's  answer. 
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CHAP,     an  enmity  which  began  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  which, 
.    ^'   .  at  a  later  period,  disturbed  the  court  of  William,  but  which. 


like  many  other  enmities,  remained  suspended  during  the 
tyranny  of  James.  The  foes  frequently  met  in  the  councils 
held  by  Dykvelt,  and  agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of  the  policy 
of  the  govermnent  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  appeared 
strongly  in  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch  Envoy.  Halifax 
showed  an  admirable  talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from 
coming  to  any  bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby,  &r  less 
subtle  and  eloquent,  displayed  more  energy,  resolution,  and 
practical  sagacity. 
^J7^°"  Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  constant  communication 

SAire. 

with  Dykvelt :  but  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Cavendish 
and  Bussell  could  not  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a 
part  as  might  have  been  expected  tram  their  station  and  their 
opinions.  The  &me  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  that 
moment  under  a  cloud.  He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
the  Court,  arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable  cause, 
but  from  a  private  brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends 
could  not  pronounce  him  altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone 
to  Whitehall  to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by 
a  man  named  Colepepper,  one  of  a  set  of  bravoes  who  infested 
the  purlieus  of  the  court,  and  atf^empted  to  curry  &vour  with 
the  government  by  afifronting  members  of  the  opposition. 
The  King  himself  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been  treated 
xmder  the  royal  roof;  and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by  an 
intimation  that  the  offender  should  never  again  be  admitted 
into  the  palace.  The  interdict,  however,  was  soon  taken  off. 
The  Earl's  resentment  revived.  His  servants  took  up  his 
cause.  Hostilities  such  as  seemed  to  belong  to  a  ruder  age 
disturbed  the  streets  of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Priv}- 
Council  was  occupied  by  the  criminations  and  recriminations 
of  the  adverse  parties.  Colepepi)er's  wife  declared  that  she 
and  her  husband  went  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians  in  the  Cavendish  liver}-. 
Devonshire  replied  that  he  had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper's 
windows.  This  was  vehemently  denied.  A  pistol,  it  was 
owned,  loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  discharged.  But 
this  had  been  done  in  a  moment  of  terror  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  the  Guards.  While  this  feud  was  at  the 
height  the  Earl  met  Colepepper  in  the  drawingroom  at 
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Whitehall,  and  fended  that  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in     C^. 

the  bnlly's  oonntenance.    Nothing  unseemly  passed  in  the  ^ , — * 

royal  sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  enemies  had  left  the  presence 
chamber,  Devonshire  proposed  that  they  should  instantly 
decide  their  dispute  with  their  swords.  This  challenge  waa 
refused.  Then  the  high  spirited  peer  forgot  the  respect  which 
he  owed  te  the  place  where  he  steod  and  te  his  own  character, 
and  struck  Colepepper  in  the  face  vdth  a  cane.  All  classes 
agreed  in  condemning  this  act  as  most  indiscreet  and  inde- 
cent; nor  could  Devonshire  himself,  when  he  had  cooled, 
think  of  it  without  vexation  and  shame.  The  government, 
however,  with  its  usual  folly,  treated  him  so  severely  that  in 
a  short  tune  the  pubUc  sympathy  was  all  on  his  side.  A 
criminal  information  was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench.  The 
defendant  took  his  stand  on  the  privileges  of  the  i>eerage ; 
but  on  this  point  a  decision  was  promptly  given  against  him ; 
nor  is  it  possible  te  deny  that  the  decision,  whether  it  were  or 
were  not  according  te  the  technical  rules  of  English  law,  was 
in  strict  conformiiy  with  the  great  principles  on  which  all  laws 
ought  te  firamed.  Nothing  was  then  left  to  him  but  te  plead 
goilly.  The  tribunal  had,  by  successive  dismissions,  been 
reduced  te  such  complete  subjection,  that  the  government 
which  had  instituted  the  prosecution  was  allowed  te  prescribe 
the  punishment.  The  Judges  waited  in  a  body  on  JefiGreys, 
who  insisted  that  they  should  impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  com- 
pared with  the  revenues  of  the  English  grandees  of  that  age, 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  te  a  himdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  nineteentli  century.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Chancellor  not  a  word  of  disapprobation  was  uttered : 
but,  when  the  Judges  had  retired.  Sir  John  Powell,  in  whom 
all  the  little  honesty  of  the  bench  was  concentrated,  muttered 
iiiat  the  proposed  penaliy  was  enormous,  and  that  one  tenth 
pvi  would  be  amply  sufficient.  His  brethren  did  not  agree 
wiQi  him ;  nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion,  show  the  courage  by 
ivliich,  on  a  memorable  day  some  months  later,  he  signally 
ntriered  his  feme.  The  Earl  was  accordingly  condemned  to 
»  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  te  imprisonment  till 
pgrment  should  be  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not  then  be 
at  a  day's  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the  nobility. 
•entence  of  imprisonment,  however,  was  more  easily  pro- 
than  executed.  Devonshire  had  retired  te  Chats- 
where  he  was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic 
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CHAP,  mansion  of  his  fiunily  into  an  edifice  wortihy  of  Palladio.  The 
^  ^^  ^  Peak  was  in  those  days  ahnost  as  rade  a  district  as  Conne- 
mara  now  is,  and  the  Sheriff  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  arrest  the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the  midst  of 
a  devoted  household  and  tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus 
gained :  but  at  last  both  the  Earl  and  the  Sheriff  were  lodged 
in  prison.  Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted  their 
influence.  The  story  ran  that  the  Coimtess  Dowager  of 
Devonshire  had  obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  that 
she  had  reminded  James  how  her  brother  in  law,  the  gallant 
Charles  Cavendish,  had  Mien  at  Gainsborough  fighting  for 
the  crown,  and  that  she  had  produced  notes,  written  by 
Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledgment 
of  great  sums  lent  by  her  Lord  during  the  civil  troubles. 
Those  loans  had  never  been  repaid,  and,  with  the  interest, 
amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  even  than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  had  imposed.  There  was 
another  consideration  which  seems  to  have  had  more  weight 
with  the  King  than  the  memory  of  former  services.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  call  a  Parliament.  Whenever  that  event  took 
place  it  was  believed  that  Devonshire  would  bring  a  writ  of 
error.  The  point  on  which  he  meant  to  appeal  firom  the 
judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  related  to  the  privileges  of 
peerage.  The  tribunal  before  which  the  appeal  must  come 
was  the  House  of  Peers.  On  such  an  occasion  the  Court 
could  not  be  certain  of  the  support  even  of  the  most  courtly 
nobles.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sentence  would  be 
annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping  at  too  much,  the  government 
would  lose  all.  James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a  compro- 
mise. Devonshire  was  informed  that,  if  he  would  give  a  bond 
for  the  whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude  himself  from  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  might  derive  fix)m  a  writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond  should  be  enforced  or 
not  would  depend  on  his  subsequent  conduct.  If  he  would 
support  the  dispensing  power  nothing  would  be  exacted  (roia 
him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he  must  pay  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  it.  He  refused,  during  some  time,  to  consent 
to  these  terms ;  but  confinement  was  insupportable  to  him. 
He  signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out  of  prison  :  but,  though 
he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy  burden  on  his  estate,  nothing 
oould  induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would  abandon  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  party.  He  was  still  entrusted  with  all  the 
secrets  of  the  opposition :  but  during  some  months  his  politi- 
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cal  friends  thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the  good  cause     CHAP, 
that  he  should  remain  in  the  background.*  '   ^ 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  great  calamiiy  which,  four  years  before,  had  almost 
broken  his  heart.  From  private  as  well  as  frt)m  public  feel- 
ings he  was  adverse  to  the  court :  but  he  was  not  active  in 
concerting  measures  against  it.  His  place  in  the  meetings 
of  the  malecontents  was  supplied  by  his  nephew.  This  was 
the  celebrated  Edward  Bussell,  a  man  of  undoubted  courage  Edward 
and  capacity,  but  of  loose  principles  and  turbulent  temper.  ^^^"«^ 
He  was  a  sailor,  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession, 
and  had  in  the  late  reign  held  an  office  in  the  palace.  But 
all  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  royal  &mily  had  been 
sundered  by  the  death  of  his  cousin  William.  The  daring, 
unquiet,  and  vindictive  seaman  now  sate  in  the  councils 
called  by  the  Dutch  Envoy  as  the  representative  of  the 
boldest  and  most  eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those 
men  who,  under  the  names  of  Soundheads,  Exclusionists, 
and  Whigs,  had  maintained  with  various  fortune  a  contest 
of  five  and  forty  years  against  three  successive  Kings.  This 
party,  lately  prostrate  and  almost  extinct,  but  now  again  full 
of  life  and  rapidly  rising  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by 
none  of  the  scruples  which  still  impeded  the  movements  of 
Tories  and  Trimmers,  and  was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  tyrant  on  the  first  day  on  which  the  sword  could 
be  drawn  wiili  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom  Dykvelt  Compton. 
waa  in  confidential  communication,  and  by  whose  help  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  good  will  of  three  great  professions. 
Bishop  Compton  was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the 
dergj :  Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his  influence  Herbot. 
awet  the  navy ;  and  an  interest  was  established  in  the  army 
faj  the  instrumentality  of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  requires  no  expla- 
Having,  in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown  with 
and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by 
to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  their 


ftinenl    sermoii  on  the    roais  il  persijste  josqu  ak  present  4  ne  Be 
ishire, 
liaqfflrCbTCDdish 


lil7 ;  Johnstone,  Dec.  ^.  1687 ;  Atre,  il  lui  en  coiitera  trente  mille  pieces 

Ttaiiuli,  Mar  6.  1689.     "Scs  et il demuerera prisonnier juBqu'a Tactiiel 

M  fKochmr  my   Barillon,  pajement." 
de  prendre  le  boo  parti. 
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CltAV,     own  religion.     Both  of  them  had  learned  bj  experience  how 
soon  James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remem- 


bered what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The 
Bishop  had  by  an  illegal  sentence  been  sospended  from  his 
episcopal  functions.  The  Admiral  had  in  one  hour  been 
CbttrcliiiL  reduced  from  opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill 
was  widely  different.  He  had  been  raised  by  the  royal 
bounty  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  Having  started  in  life  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now, 
in  his  thirtynseventh  year,  a  Major  General,  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land, a  peer  of  England :  he  commanded  a  troop  of  Life 
Gtiards :  he  had  been  appointed  to  several  honourable  and 
lucrative  offices ;  and  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had 
lost  any  part  of  the  favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much.  He 
was  bound  to  James,  not  only  by  the  common  obligations  of 
allegiance,  but  by  military  honour,  by  personal  gratitude, 
and,  as  appeared  to  superficial  observers,  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  interest.  But  Churchill  himself  was  no  superficial 
observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his  interest  really  was.  If 
his  master  were  once  at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists,  not 
a  single  Protestant  would  be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few 
highly  favoured  servants  of  the  crown  might  possibly  be 
exempted  from  the  general  proscription  in  the  hope  that 
tlicy  would  be  induced  to  change  their  religion.  But  even 
these  would,  after  a  short  respite,  &11  one  by  one,  as  Rochester 
had  already  fallen.  ChurchiU  might  indeed  secure  himself 
from  this  danger,  and  might  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the 
royal  favour,  by  conforming  to  the  Church  of  Bome ;  and  it 
might  seem  that  one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
avarice  and  biiseness  than  by  capacity  and  valour  was  not 
likely  to  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass.  But 
so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there  are  tender  spots 
even  in  seared  consciences.  And  thus  this  man,  who  had 
owed  his  rise  to  his  sister's  dishonour,  who  had  been  kept  by 
the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shameless  of  harlots,  and 
whose  public  life,  to  those  who  can  look  steadily  through  the 
dazzling  blaze  of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of 
turj>itudo,  bolievod  implicitly  in  the  religion  which  he  had 
leanunl  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered  at  the  titiought  of  formally 
abjuring  it.  A  terrible  alternative  was  before  him.  The  earthly 
evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  povert}'.  The  one  crime  from 
which  his  heart  ret*oiUHl  was  apostasy.  And,  if  the  designs 
of  the  court  succeeded,  he  could  not  doubt  that  between 
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poverty  and  apostasj  lie  must  soon  make  his  choice.    He     C^AP. 
therefore  detennined  to  cross  those  designs ;  and  it  soon  ap-    _   ^   _,- 
peared  that  there  was  no  gnilt  and  no  disgrace  which  he  was 
not  ready  to  incnr,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
parting  either  with  his  places  or  with  his  religion.* 

It  was  not  only  as  a  military  commander,  high  in  rank,  and  Lady 
distinguished  by  skill  and  courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  ^^^^^^ 
to  render  services  to  the  opposition.    It  was,  if  not  absolutely  Princesa 
essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the  success  of  William's  -^^®- 
plans  that  his  sister  in  law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  English  throne,  stood  between  his  wife  and  himself, 
Bhonld  act  in  cordial  union  with  him.    All  his  difficulties 
wonld  have  been  greatly  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared 
herself  fiivourable  to  the  Indulgence.    Which  side  she  might 
take  depended  on  the  will  of  others.    For  her  understanding 
was  sluggish ;  and,  though  there  was  latent  in  her  character 
a  hereditary  wilfulness  and  stubbornness  which,  many  years 
later,  great  power  and  great  provocations  developed,  she  was 
as  yet  a  willing  slave  to  a  nature  far  more  vivacious  and 
imperious  than  her  own.    The  person  by  whom  she  was  ab- 
solutely governed  was  the  wife  of  Churchill,  a  woman  who 
afterwards  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fate  of  England 
and  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  favourite  was  Sarah  Jennings. 
Her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  levity  even  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  fiices  and  light 
characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced  Whitehall  during 
the  wild  carnival  of  the  Restoration.  On  one  occasion 
iVanoes  dressed  herself  like  an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit 
about  the  streets.f  Sober  people  predicted  that  a  girl  of  so 
little  discretion  and  delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  husband. 
She  was  however  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife  of 
Tjnoonnel.  Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  was  perhaps 
attractive.  Her  face  was  expressive  :  her  form  wanted 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not 
jet  diBgnised  by  powder  according  to  that  barbarous  fjEishion 
wliieh  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  was  the  delight  of  nu- 
merana  admirers.     Among  the  gallants  who  sued  for  her 

BOtiTe  which  detormined  the  ivho  would  not  become  a  Eoman  Catholic 

oC  the  Churchills  is  shortly  and  This  consideration  made  me  very  well 

Mi  forth  in  the  Dudiess  of  Marl-  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Grangers  under- 

*m  Vindscation.    "  It  was,"  she  taking  to  rescue  us  from  such  slavery.** 

"  at  to  all  the  world  that,  as  f  Grammont's     Memoirs;      Pepys*! 

ttzriod  on  bj  King  James,  Diary,  Feb.  21. 168{. 
or  later  must  be  mined. 
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CHAP.  &Toiir,  Colonel  Ghurchill,  young,  Iiandsome,  gracefxil,  in- 
^y*  _-  sinnating,  eloquent,  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference. 
He  must  have  been  enamoured  indeed.  For  lie  had  little 
property  except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with  the 
infamous  wages  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches :  Sarah  was  poor ;  and  a 
plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  proposed  to  him.  His 
love,  after  a  struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice :  marriage 
only  strengthened  his  passion ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  the 
one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that  farsighted 
and  surefooted  judgment,  who  was  fervently  loved  by  that 
cold  heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid 
spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churchill's  love  was 
amply  rewarded.  His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned, 
brought  with  her  a  dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  made 
him  at  length  a  Duke  of  England,  a  Prince  of  the  Empire, 
the  captain  general  of  a  great  coalition,  the  arbiter  between 
mighty  princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest 
subject  in  Europe.  She  had  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood with  the  Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friendship  had 
arisen  between  the  girls.  In  character  they  resembled  each 
other  very  little.  Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.  To  those 
whom  she  loved  she  was  meek.  The  form  which  her  anger 
assumed  was  sullenness.  She  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
and  was  attached  even  with  bigotry  to  the  rites  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England.  Sarah  was  lively  and 
voluble,  domineered  over  those  whom  she  regarded  with  most 
kindness,  and,  when  she  was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in 
tears  and  tempestuous  reproaches.  To  sanctity  she  made  no 
pretence,  and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of 
irreligion.  She  was  not  yet  what  she  became  when  one  class 
of  vices  had  been  ftdly  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and 
another  by  adversity,  when  her  brain  had  been  tiimed  by 
success  and  flattery,  when  her  heart  had  been  ulcerated  by 
disasters  and  mortifications.  She  lived  to  be  that  most 
odious  and  miserable  of  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at 
war  with  her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own  cliildren  and 
grandchildren,  great  indeed  and  rich,  but  valuing  greatness 
and  riches  chiefly  because  they  enabled  her  to  brave  public 
opinion,  and  to  indulge  without  restraint  her  hatred  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.    In  the  reign  of  James  she  was  regarded 
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as  nothitig  worse  than  a  fine  higbspirited  young  woman,  who     CHAP, 
could  now  and  then  be  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of    _^:   ^ 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  her  charms. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  differences  of  taste,  under- 
standing, and  disposition,  are  no  impediments  to  friendship, 
and  that  the  closest  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds 
each  of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the  other.    Lady 
Churchill  was  loved  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne.     The 
Princess  could  not  live  apart  frt)m  the  object  of  her  romantic 
fondness.     She  married,   and  was  a  &ithful  and  even  an 
affectionate  wife.     But  Prince  Greorge,  a  dull  man  whose 
chief  pleasures  were  derived  from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle, 
acquired  over  her  no  influence  comparable  to  that  exercised 
by  her  female  friend,  and  soon  gave  himself  up  with  stupid 
patience  to  the  dominion  of  the  vehement  and  commanding 
spirit  by  which  his  vrife  was  governed.     Children  were  bom 
to  the  royal  pair ;  and  Anne  was  by  no  means  vrithout  the 
feelings  of  a.mother.     But  the  tenderness  which  she  felt  for 
her  ofEipring  was  languid  when  compared  vrith  her  devotion 
to  the  companion  of  her  early  years.    At  length  the  Princess 
became  impatient  of  the  restraint  which  etiquette  imposed 
on  her.     She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  words  Mfl/^n.Tn  and 
Eoyal  Highness  from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to  her 
thfta  a  sister.     Such  words  were  indeed  necessary  in  the 
galleiy  or  the  drawingroom :  but  they  were  disused  in  the 
doset.    Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley :  Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs. 
Freeman;  and  imder  these  childish  names  was  carried  on 
daring  tweniy  years  a  correspondence  on  which  at  last  the 
fiite  of  administrations  and  dynasties  depended.     But  as  yet 
Anne  had  no  political  power  and  little  patronage.    Her  friend 
attended  her  as  flrst  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  vrith  a  salary 
of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.    There  is  reason,  how- 
eiv,  to  believe  that,  even  at  this  time,  Churchill  was  able  to 
gfntify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of  his  vrife's  influence. 
Tha  Princess,  though  her  income  was  larg^  and  her  tastes 
iple,  contracted  debts  which  her  &ther,  not  vrithout  some 
discharged ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  her  embar- 
its  had  been  caused  by  her  prodigal  boimty  to  her 


Ai  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  singular  friend- 
be  idlwi  to  iMOunt  all    Her  own  letten,  her  own  Yindieatioo, 
■I  wbkh  I  half  Conned    and  the  repliee  whidi  it  eaUed  forth, 
•f  the  dadMH^a  diaractcr.    have  been  mj  diief 
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CHAP,     ship  was  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  a£Eairs. 
/^   -  What  part  Anne  would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted 


England  was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial  duty  was  on 
one  side ;  and  the  interests  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was 
sincerely  attached,  were  on  the  other.  A  less  inert  nature 
might  well  have  remained  long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in 
opposite  directions  by  motives  so  strong  and  so  respectable. 
But  the  influence  of  the  Churchills  decided  the  question ; 
and  their  patroness  became  an  important  member  of  that  ex- 
tensive league  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  head. 
I)j][:velt  In  June  1687  Dykvelt  returned  to  the  Haffue.     He  pre- 

the  Hague  s^^^ted  to  the  States  General  a  royal  epistle  filled  with 
eulogies  of  his  conduct  during  his  residence  in  London.  These 
eulogies  however  were  merely  formal.  James,  in  private 
communications  written  with  his  own  hand,  bitterly  com- 
plained that  the  Envoy  had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the 
most  factious  men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in 
-^  ith  all  their  evil  purposes.   Dykvelt  carried  with  him  also  a  packet 

ffommany  ^^  letters  firom  the  most  eminent  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
eminent  conferred  during  his  stay  in  England.  The  writers  generally 
]^J*^'  expressed  unboimded  reverence  and  affection  for  William, 
and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  for  fuller  information  as  to 
their  views.  Halifa.x  discussed  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  coimtry  with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity,  but  took 
care  not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous  line  of  conduct. 
Danby  wrote  in  a  bolder  and  more  determined  tone,  and 
could  not  refrain  fix)m  slily  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples 
of  his  accomplished  rival.  But  the  most  remarkable  letter 
was  from  Churchill.  It  was  written  with  that  natural 
eloquence  which,  illiterate  as  he  was,  he  never  wanted  on 
great  occasions,  and  with  that  air  of  magnanimity  which, 
perfidious  as  he  was,  he  could  with  singular  dexterity  assume. 
The  Princess  Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him  to  assure 
her  illustrious  relatives  at  the  Hague  that  she  was  fully 
resolved  by  Crod's  help  rather  to  lose  her  life  than  to  be  guilty 
of  apostasy.  As  for  himself,  his  places  and  the  royal  favour 
were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  his  religion.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  in  lofby  language  that,  though  he 
oould  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  should 
be  found  ready,  on  occasion,  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr.* 

*  The  formsl  epistle  which  Dykvelt    mentione<l  in  this  paragraph  nro  (riven 
Miried  hftdc  to  the  States  is  in  the  Ar-    by  Dalrymplc ;  Appendix  to  Book  V. 
«kiTef  tt  the  Hague.    The  other  letters 
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Dj-kvelt's  mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that  a  pretence  was     CHAP. 
Boon  found  for  sending  another  agent  to  continue  the  work       ^^* 


which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  new  Envoy,  Zulestein'a 
afterwards  the  founder  of  a  noble  English  house  which  be-  *^ 
came  extinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin 
german  of  William ;  and  bore  a  title  taken  from  the  lordship 
of  Zulestein.  Zulestein's  relationship  to  the  House  of  Orange 
gare  him  importance  in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was  that 
of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and 
knowledge  fax  inferior  to  Dykvelt :  but  even  this  inferiority 
had  its  advantages.  A  military  man,  who  had  never  appeared 
to  trouble  himself  about  political  aflfairs,  could,  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion,  hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an 
intercourse  which,  if  he  had  been  a  noted  master  of  statecraft, 
would  have  been  jealously  watched.  Zulestein,  after  a  short 
absence,  returned  to  his  country  charged  with  letters  and 
verbal  messages  not  less  important  than  those  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  correspondence  was 
from  this  time  established  between  the  Prince  and  the  oppo- 
sition. Agents  of  various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these  a  Scotchman,  of 
some  parts  and  great  activity,  named  Johnstone,  was  the  most 
useftd.  He  was  cousin  to  Burnet,  and  son  of  an  eminent 
eorenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the  Eestoration,  been  put  to 
death  for  treason,  and  who  was  honoured  by  his  party  as  a 
martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Growing 
Prince  of  Orange  became  daily  more  complete.    A  serious  ^etw^ 
dispute  had  arisen  concerning  the  six  British  regiments  which  James  and 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces.    The  King  wished  ^*^^^*™- 
ta  pat  these  regiments  under  the  command  of  Eoman  Catho- 
Ke  officers.    The  Prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.    The 
IDng  had  recourse  to  his  &vourite  commonplaces  about 
toleration.    The  Prince  replied  that  he  only  followed  His 
Majesty's  example.    It  was  notorious   that  loyal  and  able 
men  had  been  turned  out  of  of&ce  in  England  merely  for 
lieing  Protestants.    It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
Staidfliolder  and  the  States  Greneral  to  withhold  high  public 
from  Papists.    This  answer  provoked  James  to  such  a 
that,  in  his  rage,  he  lost  sight  of  veracity  and  common 
It  was  &lse,  he  vehementiy  said,  that  he  had  ever 
out  any  body  on  religious  grounds.    And  if  he  had. 
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OflAF  what  was  that  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  States  ?  T^ere  they  his 
.^^  masters?  Were  they  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tlie  conduct  of 
foreign  sovereigns  ?  From  that  time  he  became  desirous  to 
recall  his  subjects  who  were  in  the  Dutch  service.  By  bring- 
ing them  over  to  England  he  should,  lie  conceived,  at  once 
strengthen  himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  enemies.  But 
there  were  financial  difSculties  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  overlook.  The  number  of  troops  already  in  his  pay 
was  as  great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, and  though  parsimoniously  administered,  would  sup- 
port. K  the  battalions  now  in  Holland  were  added  to  the 
existiug  establishment,  the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt. 
Perhaps  Lewis  might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his  ser- 
vice. They  would  in  that  case  be  removed  from  a  country 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  re- 
pubKcan  government  and  a  Calvinistic  worship,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  where  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  man- 
dates of  the  sovereign  or  the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church. 
The  soldiers  would  soon  unlearn  every  political  and  religious 
heresy.  Their  native  prince  might  always,  at  short  notice, 
command  their  help,  and  would,  on  any  emergency,  be  able 
to  rely  on  their  fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was  opened  between  White- 
hall and  Versailles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
wanted ;  and,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  take  Englishmen  into  his  service  ;  for  the  pay  of 
England,  low  as  it  must  seem  to  our  generation,  was  mikch 
higher  than  the  pay  of  Prance.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
great  object  to  deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After 
some  weeks  of  correspondence,  Barillon  was  authorised  to 
promise  that,  if  James  would  recall  the  British  troops  from 
Holland,  Lewis  would  bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two 
thousand  of  them  in  England.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
James  with  warm  expressions  of  gratitude.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  he  requested  the  States  General  to  send 
back  the  six  regiments.  The  States  General,  completely  go- 
verned by  William,  answered  that  such  a  demand,  in  such 
circumstances,  was  not  authorised  by  the  existing  treaties,  and 
positively  refused  to  comply.  It  is  remarkable  that  Amster- 
dam, which  had  voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland 
when  James  needed  their  help  against  the  Western  insur- 
gents, now  contended  vehemently  that  his  request  ought  to  be 
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granted.    On  both  occasions,  the  sole  object  of  those  who     CHAP. 


vn. 


ruled  that  great  ciiy  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so  formidable  to  influence 
James  as  the  Dutch  presses.  English  books  and  pamphlets  x^tch 
against  his  goyemment  were  dail j  printed  at  the  Hague ;  nor  ^<*s' 
could  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  into  the  coimties  bordering  on  the  Grerman 
Ocean.  Among  these  publications,  one  was  distinguished  by 
its  importance,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  produced. 
The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  held 
respecting  the  Indulgence  was  well  known  to  all  who  were 
conTersant  with  public  affairs.  But,  as  no  official  announce- 
ment of  that  opinion  had  appeared,  many  persons  who  had 
not  access  to  good  private  sources  of  information  were  de- 
ceived or  perplexed  by  the  confidence  with  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Court  asserted  that  their  Highnesses  approved  of  the 
King's  late  acts.  To  contradict  those  assertions  publicly 
would  have  been  a  simple  and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole 
object  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  Eng- 
land. But  he  considered  England  chiefly  as  an  instrument 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  great  European  design.  To- 
wards that  design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  both 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  the  Italian  princes,  and 
even  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that 
any  declaration  which  was  satiflfex^iy  to  British  Protestants 
would  excite  alarm  and  disgust  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin, 
and  Borne.  For  this  reason  the  Prince  long  abstained  from 
formally  expressing  his  sentiments.  At  length  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  that  his  continued  silence  had  excited  much  un- 
eawness  and  distrust  among  his  wellwishers,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  speak  out.  He  therefore  determined  to  explain  himself. 
'A  Scotch  Whig,  named  James  Stewart,  had  fled  some  years 
before  to  Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  boot  and  the  gallows,  Corre- 
apd  had  become  intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ofSte^^ 
wbo  eigoyed  a  large  share  of  the  Stadtholder's  confidence  and  and  Fog^l- 
By  Stewart  had  been  drawn  up  the  violent  and  acri- 
manifesto  of  Argyle.  When  the  Indulgence  appeared, 
conceived  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining, 

flMUriftiid  to  William,  Aug.  24.     1687 ;  Memorial  of  AlbeviUe,  Dec  U. 
I;  mifiam  to  SonderlaDd,  Sept  ^.     1687 ;  James  to  William,  Jan.  17.,  Feb. 

Is  &viOoD,  May  A-  i^»  ^^-  A-.    ^^-  ^"^  ^'  ^^'  ^®®®'  ^"^"^  N«K- 
^^  ltt7;  Lewii  to  BariUon,  Oct  JJ.    ^'^^  iV  ir  ft-  ^^f'  1«88. 
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CHAP,     not  only  pardon,  but  reward.    He  offered  his  services  to  the 
^   ^^       government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy:  they  were 


accepted ;  and  he  addressed  to  Fagel  a  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  the  direction  of  James.  In  that  letter 
the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to  nse  all  his  influence  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  sup- 
port their  father's  policy.  After  some  delay  Pagel  trans- 
mitted a  reply,  deeply  meditated,  and  drawn  up  with  exquisite 
art.  Ko  person  who  studies  that  remarkable  document  can 
fail  to  perceive  that,  though  it  is  framed  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  reassure  and  delight  English  Protestants,  it  con- 
tains not  a  word  which  could  give  offence,  even  at  the  Vati- 
can. It  was  announced  that  William  and  Mary  would,  with 
pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing  every  law  which  made  any 
Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for  his  religious  opinions. 
But  between  punishments  and  disabilities  a  distinction  was 
taken.  To  admit  Boman  Catholics  to  office  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  their  Highnesses,  be  neither  for  the  general 
interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the  interest  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  themselves.  This  manifesto  was  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the  Continent. 
Of  the  English  version,  carefully  prepared  by  Burnet,  near 
fifty  thousand  copies  were  introduced  into  the  eastern  shires, 
and  rapidly  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  state 
paper  was  ever  more  completely  successful.  The  Protestants 
of  our  island  applauded  the  manly  firmness  with  which 
William  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  entrust  Papists 
with  any  share  in  the  government.  The  Roman  Catholic 
princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by  the  mild  and 
temperate  style  in  which  his  resolution  was  expressed,  and  by 
the  hope  which  he  held  out  that,  imder  his  administration, 
no  member  of  their  Church  would  be  molested  on  account  of 
religion. 
Casti'l-  It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself  was  among  those  who 

^UssTto  ^^  ^^^^  celebrated  letter  with  pleasure.  He  had  some 
Borne.  months  before  dismissed  Castelmaine  in  a  manner  which 
showed  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Castelmaine's  master. 
Innocent  thoroughly  disliked  the  whole  domestic  and  foreio^n 
policy  of  the  English  government.  He  saw  that  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were  far  more 
likely  to  make  the  penal  laws  perpetual  than  to  bring  about 
an  abolition  of  the  test.  His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
iailles  was  eyery  day  becoming  more  and  more  serious ;  nor 
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could  he,  either  in  his  character  of  temporal  prince  or  in  his  CHAP, 
character  of  Sovereign  Pontiff,  feel  cordial  friendship  for  a  T'  ^ 
vassal  of  that  court.  Castebnaine  was  ill  qualified  to  remove 
these  disgusts.  He  was  indeed  well  acquainted  with  Borne, 
and  was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  r^ad  in  theological  controversy.* 
But  he  had  none  of  the  address  which  his  post  required ;  and, 
even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability,  there 
was  a  circumstance  which  would  have  disqualified  him  for 
the  particular  mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  was 
known  all  over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most  shameless 
of  women ;  and  he  was  known  in  no  other  way.  It  was  im- 
possible to  speak  to  him  or  of  him  without  remembering  in 
what  manner  the  very  titie  by  which  he  was  called  had  been 
acquired.  This  circumstance  would  have  mattered  littie  if 
he  had  been  accredited  to  some  dissolute  court,  such  as  that 
in  which  the  Marchioness  of  Montespan  had  lately  been  do- 
minant. But  there  was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  sending 
him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual  than  of  a  secidar 
nature  to  a  pontiff  of  primitive  austerity.  The  Protestants 
all  over  Europe  sneered;  and  Innocent,  already  unfavour- 
ably disposed  to  the  English  govenunent,  considered  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  much  risk  and  at 
so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  better  than  an  afi&ont.  The  salary 
of  the  Ambassador  was  fixed  at  a  himdred  pounds  a  week. 
Castelmaine  complained  that  this  was  too  littie.  Thrice  the 
sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suffice.  For  at  Bome  the  minis- 
ters of  all  the  great  Continental  powers  exerted  themselves  to 
surpass  one  another  in  splendour,  imder  the  eyes  of  a  people 
whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent  buildings,  decorations, 
and  ceremonies  had  made  fastidious.  He  always  declared 
that  he  liad  been  a  loser  by  his  mission.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  several  young  gentiemen  of  the  best  Soman  Catholic 
fiunilies  in  England,  BatcliSes,  Arundells  and  Tichbomes. 
At  Bome  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house  of  Pamfili 
on  the  south  of  th^  crtately  Place  of  Navona.  He  was  early 
aibnitted  to  a  private  interview  with  Innocent :  but  the  pub- 
lie  ftudience  was  long  delayed.  Indeed  Castelmaine's  pre- 
imations  for  that  great  occasion  were  so  sumptuous  that, 
ttongh  commenced  at  Easter  1686,  they  were  not  complete 
tin  the  following  November ;  and  in  November  the  Poi>e  had, 
4m  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout  which  caused  another 
pgi^ponement.    In  January  1687,  at  length,  the  solemn  in- 

•  Adda,  Not.  ^.  IGSo. 
o  2 
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CHAP,  troduction  and  homage  were  performed  with  Tmusnal  pomp. 
.  ^^'  .  The  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built  at  Borne  for  the 
pageant,  were  so  snperb  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings  and  to  be  cele- 
brated by  poets  in  several  languages.*  The  front  of  the 
Ambassador's  palace  was  decorated  on  this  great  day  with 
absurd  allegorical  i>aintings  of  gigantic  size.  There  was 
Saint  George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Titus  Oates,  and 
Hercules  with  his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  flail. 
After  this  public  appearance  Castelmaine  invited  all  the  i>er- 
sons  of  note  then  assembled  at  Bome  to  a  banquet  in  that 
gay  and  splendid  gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings  of 
subjects  from  the  ^neid  by  Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole 
city  crowded  to  the  show ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a 
company  of  Swiss  guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  nobles  of  the  Pontifical  state  in  return  gave 
costly  entertainments  to  the  Ambassador ;  and  poete  and  wite 
were  employed  to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and 
hyperbolical  adulation  such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius 
and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  decay.  Foremost  among  the 
flatterers  was  a  crowned  head.  More  than  thirty  years  had 
elapsed  since  Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus, 
had  voluntarily  descended  from  the  Swedish  throne.  After 
long  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  committed 
many  follies  and  crimes,  she  had  fi^Jly  taken  up  her  abode 
at  Rome,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrological  calcula- 
tions and  with  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  and  amused  her- 
self with  pictures,  gems,  manuscripte,  and  medals.  She  now 
composed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  the  English 
prince,  who  sprung,  like  herself,  from  a  race  of  Kings  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  the  champions  of  the  Reformation,  had,  like 
herself,  been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A  splendid 
assembly  met  in  her  palace.  Her  verses,  set  to  music,  were 
simg  with  imiversal  applause  :  and  one  of  her  literary  depen- 
dents pronounced  an  oration  on  the  same  subject  in  a  style 

80  florid  that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the  taste  of  the 

* 

*  The  Profftssor  of  Greek  in  the  Col-  •«wm«V«v*  W  -nir  «o^«i|r,  vayvav^ea  t  «vrov 

lege  De  Propaganda  Fide  expreased  hia  w«ti^  t«v«  r  Iwwm^  nUl*  'P-^n  i^ri. 

afinirationinaomedeteatablehexametora  The  Latin  renes  are  a  little  better. 

I                      and  pentameters,  of  which  the  following  Nahum  Tate  responded  in  English : 

specunen  may  suffice :—  **  Hit  glorloa  tndn  and  pMring  pomp  to  riew, 

A  pomp  timt  eren  to  Boma  itself  w»  new, 
PMyrptov  ^1^  <ncf foMfrof  ka^wptiio  i^Utifh^,  Bach  age*  «adi  aez,  the  Latian  tarreii  flUod, 

A««  |mlA'  ^l9<r€v  Mi  #«cy  oxAoc  iwmt  *  ^mch  agv  and  Kz  in  tean  of  joy  disyUed.'* 
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English,  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope,  devoted  CHAP, 
to  the  interests  of  Prance,  and  disposed  to  pay  every  hononr  ^,  __  - 
to  James,  received  the  English  embassy  with  the  utmost 
pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the  remains  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and  gold.  Sculpture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  eloquence  were  employed  to  compliment  the 
strangers  :  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy. 
There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and  impure  Latinity  un- 
worthy of  so  erudite  an  order ;  and  some  of  the  inscriptions 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more  serious  than  even 
a  bad  style.  It  was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had 
sent  his  brother  as  his  messenger  to  heaven,  and  in  another 
that  James  had  furnished  the  wings  with  which  his  brother 
had  soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a  still  more  unfor- 
tunate distich,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little  notice,  but 
which,  a  few  months  later,  was  remembered  and  malignantly 
interpreted.  "  0  King,'^  said  the  poet,  "  cease  to  sigh  for  a 
son.  Though  nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  stars  will 
find  a  way  to  grant  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Castelnudne  had  to  suffer 
cruel  mortifications  and  humiliations.  The  Pope  treated  him 
with  extreme  coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  Ambas- 
sador pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make  in  favour  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation. The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread  over 
Bome.  Pasquin  was  not  silent.  AU  the  curious  and  tattling 
population  of  the  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates 
of  the  French  Action  only  excepted,  laughed  at  Castehnaine's 
difloomfiture.  His  temper,  naturally  unamiable,  was  soon 
exasperated  to  violence ;  and  he  circulated  a  memorial  re- 
flecting on  the  Pope.  He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage,  and  took  care 
to  keep  it.  He  positively  declared  that  the  rule  which  ex- 
dhided  Jesuits  fix)m  ecclesiastical  preferment  should  not  be 
relaxed  in  favour  of  Father  Petre.  Castelmaine,  much  pro- 
voked, threatened  to  leave  Bome.  Innocent  replied,  with  a 
BMtek  impertinence  which  was  the  more  provoking  because  it 
eould  scarcely  be  distinguished  fi-om  simplicity,  that  His 
■aeeiDencT  might  go  if  he  liked.  ^^  But  if  we  must  lose  him," 
added  the  venerable  Pontiff,  ^^  I  hope  that  he  will  take  care 
cf  Us  health  on  the  road.  English  people  do  not  know  how 
it  is  in  this  country  to  iravel  in  the  heat  of  the 
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CHAP.  day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before  dawn,  and  to  take  some 
_\'  -  rest  at  noon."  With  this  salutary  advice,  and  with  a  string 
of  beads,  the  unfortunate  Ambassador  was  dismissed.  In  a 
few  months  appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in  the  English 
tx)ngue,  a  pompous  history  of  the  mission,  magnificently 
printed  in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontis- 
piece, to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Protestants,  represented 
Castelmaine,  in  the  robes  of  a  Peer,  with  his  coronet  in  his 
hand,  kissing  the  toe  of  Innocent.* 

*  Correspondence  of  James  and  Inno-  ooant  of  his  Excellency  Roger  Earl  of 

eent,  in  the  British  Museum ;  Burnet,  L  Castelmaine's    Embassy,    by    Michael 

703 — 705. ;  Welwood*s  Memoirs ;  Com-  Wright,  chief  steward  of  His  Excel- 

skids'  Journals,  Oct.  28.  1689;  An  Ac-  len(7's  house  at  Rome,  1688. 
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CHAPTBE  vrn. 

The  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope  might  well  have  irri-     CHAP. 
tated  the  meekest  of  princes.     But  the  only  effect  which  it  -_    ^  '  ^ 
produced  on  James  was  to  make  him  more  lavish  of  caresses 
and  compliments.     While  Castelmaine,  his  whole  soul  fester- 
ing with  angry  passions,  was  on  the  road  back  to  England, 
the  Nuncio  was  loaded  with  honours  which  his  own  judgment  Consecra- 
would  have  led  him  to  reject.     He  had,  by  a  fiction  often  jj^cioat 
used  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  been  lately  raised  to  the  epis-  St.  James's 
copal  dignity  without  having  the  charge  of  any  see.     He  was        ^®* 
called  Archbishop  of  Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  the  birthplace 
of  Strabo  and  Mithridates.    James  insisted  that  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  should  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
James's  Palace.     The  Vicar  Apostolic  Leybum  and  two  Irish 
prelates  officiated.     The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  those  Puritans 
who  had  recently  turned  courtiers  were  among  the  spectators. 
In  the  evening  Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office, 
joined  the  circle  in  the  Queen's  apartments.     James  fell  on 
his  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court  and  implored  a 
blessing.     In  spite  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not  be 
concealed.'^    It  was  long  indeed  since  an  English  sovereign 
had  knelt  to  mortal  man;  and  those  who  saw  the  strange 
nght  could  not  but  think  of  that  day  of  shame  when  John 
did  homage  for  his  crown  between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  more  ostentatious  pageant  was  per-  His  public 
formed  in  honour  of  the  Holy  See.    It  was  determined  that  J^ep^***^ 
ilie  Nuncio  should  go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.     Some 
penons  on  whose  obedience  the  King  had  counted  showed, 
otk  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous  spirit. 
ktnemg  thesc  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  second  temporal 

of  the  realm^  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called  the  ^^^ 


jtood  Duke  of  Somerset.    He  was  in  truth  a  man  in  whom  somereet. 

•  BariUon.  May  A- 1^87. 
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CHAP,  the  pride  of  birth  and  rank  amounted  ahnost  to  a  disease. 
^7^  -.  The  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the 
high  place  which  he  held  among  the  English  aristocracy: 
but  he  had  become  possessed  of  the  greatest  estate  in  England 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last 
Percy  who  wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland. 
Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  very 
little  known  to  the  public.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Sing's 
Bedchamber,  and  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had 
been  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection.  He  had 
not  scrupled  to  carry  the  sword  of  state  into  the  royal  chapel 
on  days  of  festiyal :  but  he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  the  Nuncio.  Some  members  of  his  fSamily  im- 
plored him  not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure :  but 
their  entreaties  produced  no  effect.  The  King  himself  ex- 
postulated. "I  thought,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "that  I  was 
doing  you  a  great  honour  in  appointing  you  to  escort  the 
minister  of  the  first  of  all  crowned  heads."  "  Sir,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  I  am  advised  that  I  cannot  obey  Your  Majesty  with- 
out breaking  the  law."  "  I  will  make  you  fear  me  as  well  as 
the  law,"  answered  the  King,  insolently.  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  I  am  above  the  law?"  "Tour  Majesty  may  be  above 
the  law,"  replied  Somerset,  "but  I  am  not;  and,  while  1 
obey  the  law,  I  fear  nothing."  The  King  turned  away  in 
high  displeasure ;  and  Somerset  was  instantly  dismissed  from 
his  posts  in  the  household  and  in  the  army.''^ 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some  prudence.  He 
did  not  venture  to  parade  the  Papal  Envoy  in  state  before 
the  vast  population  of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, on  the  third  of  July  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great  mul- 
titudes fiocked  to  the  little  town.  The  visitors  were  so 
numerous  that  there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for  them ; 
and  many  persons  of  quality  sate  the  whole  day  in  their  car- 
riages waiting  for  the  exhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Knight  Marshal's  men  appeared  on  horseback. 
Then  came  a  long  train  of  running  footmen ;  and  then,  in  a 
royal  coach,  was  seen  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant 
cross  on  his  breast.  He  was  followed  by  the  equipages  of 
the  principal  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state.  In  his  train 
the  crowd  recognised  with  disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;    the  Second,  ii.    116,    117,   118.;    Lord 
Van  Citters,  Jolj  ^,  1687  ;  Eachard's    Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
Kstoiy  of  the  Rerolatioii ;  IJf e  of  James 
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Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartwright,  Bishop  of    CHAP. 
Chester*  .J^L. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Gazette  a  prodama-  Dissolu- 
tion dissolving  that  ParUament  which  of  all  the  fifteen  Par-  p^^^f.*^* 
liaments  held  by  the  Stuarts  had  been  the  most  obsequious.f  ment. 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  some  Judges  had  been 
tamed  out  and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
decision  &yourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales ;  and  already  fresh  changes  were  necessary. 

The  King  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on  which  he  Military 
chiefly  depended  for  ttie  a^niplishing  of  his  designs  when  SSJ^Tj 
he  found  that  he  could  not  hunself  control  it.  When  war  pumshed 
was  actually  raging  in  the  kingdom,  a  mutineer  or  a  deserter 
might  be  Iried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed  by  the 
ProFost  Marshal.  But  there  was  now  profound  peace.  The 
common  law  of  England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when 
all  men  bore  arms  occasionally  and  none  constantly,  recog- 
nised no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and 
any  other  subject ;  nor  was  there  any  Act  resembling  that  by 
which  the  autiioriiy  necessary  for  the  goyemment  of  regular 
troops  is  now  annually  confided  to  the  Sovereign.  Some  old 
statutes  indeed  made  desertion  felony  in  certain  specified 
cases.  But  those  statutes  were  applicable  only  to  soldiers 
serving  the  King  in  actual  war,  and  could  not  without  the 
grossest  disingenuousness  be  so  strained  as  to  include  the 
emse  of  a  man  who,  in  a  time  of  tranqxiillity,  should  become 
tired  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  should  go  back  to  his 
native  village.  The  government  appears  to  have  had  no 
hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which  master  bakers 
nuurter  taaors  have  on  ttteir  journeymen.  He  and  his 
were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  K  he  swore 
mt  them  he  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  K  he  struck  them  he 
ai|^  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery.  In  truth  the 
ngidar  army  was  under  less  restraint  than  the  militia.  For 
flbe  militia  was  a  body  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  it  had  been  provided  by  that  Act  that  slight  punishments 
■i|^  be  summarily  infiicted  for  breaches  of  discipline. 

Ik  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
the  practical  inconvenience  arising  from  this  state  of 

OsMtte,    July   7.   1687;    Tracts. 
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CHAP,  the  law  Iiad  been  much  felt.  Tlie  explanation  may  perhaps 
.^^  ^  be  that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force  which  he 
maintained  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops, 
whose  pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the  serrice 
would  have  been  felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity. 
The  stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a  provision 
for  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  Foot  Guards 
were  paid  about  as  high  as  manufou^turers  in  a  prosperous 
season,  and  were  therefore  in  a  situation  which  the  great 
body  of  the  labouring  population  might  regard  with  envy. 
The  return  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  raising  of  the 
new  regiments  had  made  a  great  change.  There  were  now 
in  England  many  thousands  of  soldiers,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived only  eightpence  a  day.  The  dread  of  dismission  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  to  their  duty;  and  corporal 
punishment  their  officers  could  not  legally  inflict.  James 
had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before  him,  to  let  his  army 
dissolve  itself,  or  to  induce  the  Judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in  the  Temple  knew  that  it 
was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
two  courts,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  was  the  first 
criminal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the  court  of  gaol  delivery 
which  sate  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  in  the  capital.  In  both  these  courts  there 
were  great  difficulties.  Herbert,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  servile  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  go  no  further. 
Sesistance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected  troia  Sir 
John  Holt,  who,  as  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occupied 
the  bench  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned 
and  clearheaded  lawyer :  he  was  an  upright  and  courageous 
man ;  and,  though  he  had  never  been  factious,  his  political 
opinions  had  a  tinge  of  Whiggism.  All  obstacles,  however, 
disappeared  before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned  out  of 
the  recordership  :  Herbert  and  another  Judge  were  removed 
from  the  King's  Bench ;  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by 
persons  in  whom  the  government  could  confide.  It  was  in- 
deed necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the  legal  profession 
before  men  could  be  found  willing  to  render  such  services  as 
were  now  required.  The  new  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Robert 
Wright,  was  ignorant  to  a  proverb ;  yet  ignorance  was  not 
his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had  ruined  him.  He  had  resorted 
to  infamous  ways  of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  occasion. 
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made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  five  CHAP, 
hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute,  and  shameless,  he  had  be-  .  _^^^  ^ 
come  one  of  the  parasites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him  and 
insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  selected  by 
James  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  One  Bichard 
Allibone,  who  was  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than 
Wright,  and  who,  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  was  incapable  of 
holding  office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  Eing's 
Bench.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  equally  notorious  as  a 
Berrile  Tory  and  a  tedious  orator,  became  Eecorder  of  London. 
When  these  changes  had  been  made,  several  deserters  were 
brought  to  triaL  They  were  convicted  in  the  fiice  of  the 
letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some  received  sentence 
of  death  at  the  bar  of  the  Eing's  Bench,  and  some  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in  sight  of  the  regiments  to 
which  they  had  belonged ;  and  care  was  taken  that  the  ex- 
ecutions should  be  announced  in  the  London  Grazette,  which 
veiy  seldom  noticed  such  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  the  law,  so  grossly  insulted  Prooewl- 
by  courts  which  derived  from  it  all  tibeir  authority,  and  gSj^^Com^ 
which  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  mi&sion. 
be  Uttle  respected  by  a  tribunal  which  had  originated  in 
tyrannical  ca^ce.     Hie  new  High  Commission  £i,  during 
the  first  months  of  its  existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen 
from  exercising  spiritoal  functions.    The  rights  of  property 
had  remained  untouched.     But,  early  in  the  year  1687,  it 
was  determined  to  strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  impress 
on  every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that,  if 
he  xefosed  to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
CSmich  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be 
vednoed  to  beggary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first  experiment  on  TheUni- 
mne  obscure  individual.     But  the  government  was  under  an  ^®"*^**'*- 
infcfcnation  such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
erifed  judicial    War  was  therefore  at  once  declared  against 
file  two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the  realm,  the  T7ni- 
mntiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  during  many  ages  been 
.;  bat  it  was  at  the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the 


*Bm  ibm  itatiitM   18  Henrr  6.  e.  London    Gazette,    April    18.,  May  28. 
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CiTAP.  serenteenth  centruy.  None  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
J^  could  boa^  of  such  splendid  and  opulent  seats  of  learning: 
The  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  of  Louvain  and  Leipsic,  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
seemed  mean  to  scholars  who  had  been  educated  in  the  mag- 
nificent foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wolsey,  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Literature  and  science  were, 
in  the  academical  system  of  England,  sun*ounded  with  pomp, 
armed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with  all  the  most 
august  institutions  of  the  state.  To  be  the  Chancellor  of  an 
University  was  a  distinction  eagerly  sought  by  the  magnates 
of  the  realm.  To  represent  an  University  in  Parliament  was 
a  favourite  object  of  the  ambition  of  statesmen.  Nobles  and 
even  princes  were  proud  to  receive  from  an  University  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet.  The  curious  were 
attracted  to  the  Universities  by  ancient  buildings  rich  with 
the  tracery  of  the  middle  ages,  by  modem  buildings  which 
exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren,  by  noble  halls 
and  chapels,  by  museums,  by  botanical  gardens,  and  by  the 
only  great  public  libraries  which  the  kingdom  then  contained. 
The  state  which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on  solenm  occa- 
sions rivalled  that  of  sovereign  princes.  When  her  Chan- 
cellor, the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond,  sate  in  his  embroidered 
mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Shel- 
donian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  graduates  robed 
according  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of  England 
were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as  candidates  for  academical 
honours,  he  made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal  than  that 
which  his  master  made  in  the  Banqueting  House  of  White- 
hall. At  the  Universities  had  been  formed  the  minds  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  wits, 
poets,  and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent  gentrj'.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  connection  between  the  scholar  and  the  school 
did  not  terminate  with  his  residence.  He  often  continued  to 
be  through  life  a  member  of  the  academical  body,  and  to  vote 
as  such  at  all  important  elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his 
old  haimts  by  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the 
aflTection  which  educated  men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of 
their  education.  There  was  no  comer  of  England  in  which 
both  Universities  had  not  grateful  and  zealous  sons.  Any 
attack  on  the  honour  or  interests  of  either  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  was  certain  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  powerful, 
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active,   and  intelligent    class,  scattered  over  every  county     CHAP. 
from  Noithmnberland  to  ComwalL  .  _^V^'  - 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  perhaps  not 
superior  positively  to  the  resident  graduates  of  our  time ;  but 
they  occupied  a  &r  higher  position  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Tor  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom  in  which 
could  be  found  a  large  number  of  men  whose  understandings 
had  been  highly  cultivated.  Even  the  capital  felt  great 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  Universities,  not  only  on 
questions  of  divinity,  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  classical 
antiquity,  but  also  on  points  which  capitals  generally  claim 
the  right  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort.  From  Will's  coffee 
house,  and  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre  royal  in  Brury  Lane, 
an  appeal  lay  to  the  two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and 
learning.  Plays  which  had  been  enthusiastically  applauded 
in  London  were  not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they  had  un- 
dergone the  more  severe  judgment  of  audiences  &miliar  with 
Sophocles  and  Terence.'^ 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the  English 
Universities  had  been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
crown.  The  head  quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at 
Qzfinrd ;  and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of  all  the  colleges 
\aA  been  melted  down  to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cam- 
bridge was  not  less  loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large 
part  of  her  plate  to  the  royal  camp ;  and  the  rest  would  have 
followed  had  not  the  town  been  seized  by  the  troops  of  the 
Pailiament.  Both  Universities  had  been  treated  with  extreme 
•everity  by  the  victorious  Puritans.  Both  had  hailed  the 
Bestoration  with  delight.  Both  had  steadily  opposed  the 
Ezduflion  Bill.  Both  had  expressed  the  deepest  horror  at  the 
Bje  House  plot.  Cambridge  had  not  only  deposed  her  Chan- 
edlor  Monmouth,  but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of  his 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  seat  of  learning,  by  com- 
to  the  flames  the  canvass  on  which  his  pleasing  face 
md  figure  had  been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  Eneller.f 
Qiixd,  which  lay  nearer  to  tiie  Western  insurgents,  had 
still  stronger  proo&  of  loyalty.    The  students,  under 
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CHAP,     the  sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had  taken  arms  by  hundreds 
^^^      in  defence  of  hereditary  right.     Such  were  the  bodies  which 


James  now  determined  to  insult  and  plunder  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  laws  and  of  his  plighted  fiiith. 
yneted/'         Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any  that  were  to  be 
a^nst  the  ^oxuid.  in  the  statute  book,  had  provided  that  no  person  should 
luniTewity  be  admitted  to  any  degree  in  either  University  without  taking 
Srid^'      the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of  similar  character 
called  the  oath  of  obedience.    Nevertheless,  in  February  1687, 
a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing  that  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be  admitted  a 
Master  of  Arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  between  reverence 
for  the  King  and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in  great  distress. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  He  was  requested  to  represent  the  matter  pro- 
perly to  the  King.  Meanwhile  the  Registrar  and  Bedells 
waited  on  Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would 
take  the  oaths  according  to  law,  he  should  instantly  be 
admitted.  He  refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the 
officers  of  the  University  on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  man- 
date, and,  finding  them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened  to 
relate  his  grievances  at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  assembled  in  council.  The 
best  legal  opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
from  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms,  was  already 
on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed  the  University,  with  many 
expressions  of  concern,  tliat  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that  he 
had  been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the  King.  The 
academical  body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  con- 
scientiously desirous  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  determined 
not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the  hum- 
blest and  most  respectftd  explanations,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  a 
short  time  came  down  a  summons  citing  the  Vicechancellor 
and  the  Senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High  Commission  at 
Westminster  on  the  twenty-first  of  April.  The  Vicechancellor 
was  to  attend  in  person :  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  all  the 
Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University,  was  to  send  deputies. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great  concourse  filled 
the  Council  chamber.  Jefl&^ys  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
Bochester,  since  the  white  staff  had  been  taken  froui  him. 
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was  no  longer  a  member.    In  his  stead  appeared  the  Lord     CHAP. 
Cfhamberlain,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave.     The  fete  of  s_^L^ 
this  nobleman  has,  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fete  of  his  ^« 
colleague  Sprat.     Mulgrave  wrote  verses  which  scarcely  ever  Mnlgrava. 
rose  above  absolute  mediocrity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  high 
note  in  the  political  and  fashionable  world,  these  verses  found 
admirers.     Time  dissolved  the  charm,  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  not  until  his  lines  had  acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to 
a  place  in  all  collections  of  the  works  of  English  poets.    To 
this  day  accordingly  his  insipid  essays  in  rhyme  and  his 
paltry  socgs  to  Amoretta  and  Gloriana  are  reprinted  in  com- 
pany with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast.    The  consequence 
is  that  our  generation  knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetaster, 
and  despises  him  as  such.     In  truth  however  he  was,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  those  who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed 
him,  a  man  distinguished  by  fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary 
eloquence  inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator  of  his  time.    His 
moral  character  was  entitled  to  no  respect.     He  was  a  liber- 
tine without  that  openness  of  heart  and  hand  which  some- 
times makes  libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristocrat 
without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  sometimes  makes 
aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable.     The  satirists  of  the 
aee  nicknamed  him  Lord  AUpride,  and  pronounced  it  strangle 
St  a  man  who  had  so  exolted  a  sense  of  his  digniiy  shcid 
be  so  hard  and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.     He  had 
given  deep  oflFence  to  the  royal  family  by  venturing  to  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  he  might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of 
the  Princess  Anne.    Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  regain  by  meanness  the  favour  which  he 
had  forfeited  by  presumption.    His  epitaph,  written  by  him» 
«elf^  still  informs  aU  who  pass  through  Westminster  Abbey 
iSbtit  he  lived  and  died  a  sceptic  in  religion ;  and  we  learn 
his  memoirs,  written    by    himself,  that  one  of  his 
subjects  of  mirth  was  the  Eomish  superstition.  Yet 
kt  began,  as  soon  as  James  was  on  the  throne,  to  express 
inclination  towards  Popery,  and  at  length  in  private 
to  be  a  convert.    This  abject  hypocrisy  had  been  re- 
by  a  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.'^ 
Befixre  that  formidable  tribimal  now  appeared  the  Yice- 
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CHAP,  chancellor  of  the  TJniTersitjr  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John 
_  7^_-  PechelL  He  was  a  man  of  no  great  ability  or  Tigonr ;  bnt  he 
was  accompanied  by  eight  distingaished  academicians,  elected 
by  the  Senate.  One  of  these  was  Isaac  Newton,  Fellow  of 
TViniiy  College,  and  Professor  of  mathematics.  His  genius 
was  tiien  in  the  fiillest  vigour.  The  great  work,  which 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  place  among  the  geometricians 
and  natural  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  had 
been  some  time  printing  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  almost  ready  for  publication.  He  was  the 
steady  friend  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  : 
but  his  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of 
active  life.  He  therefore  stood  modestly  silent  among  tlie 
delegates,  and  left  to  men  more  versed  in  practical  business 
the  task  of  pleading  the  cause  of  his  beloved  TTniversity . 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law  was  express. 
The  practice  had  been  almost  invariably  in  conformiiy  with 
the  law.  It  might  perhaps  have  happened  that^  on  a  day  of 
great  solemnity,  when  many  honorary  degrees  were  conferred, 
a  person  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in 
the  crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity,  the  effect  of  mere  haste 
and  inadvertence,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  Foreign 
ambassadors  of  various  religions,  and  in  particular  one  Mus- 
sulman, had  been  admitted  without  the  oaths.  But  it  migh^ 
well  be  doubted  whether  such  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  any  person  to  whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered  and 
who  had  refused  them  had  ever  taken  a  degree ;  and  this  was 
the  situation  in  which  Francis  stood.  The  delegates  offered 
to  prove  that,  in  the  late  reign,  several  royal  mandates  had 
been  treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons  recommended 
had  not  chosen  to  qualify  according  to  law,  and  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  government  had  always  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  taken  by  the  University.  But  Je&ceys 
would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found  out  that  the  Yicechan- 
cellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and  timid,  and  therefore  gave  a 
loose  to  all  that  insolence  which  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate  Doctor,  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  presence  and  to  such  treatment,  was  soon  harassed  and 
scared  into  helpless  agitation.  When  other  academicians  who 
were  more  capable  of  defending  their  cause  attempted  to  speak 
they  were  rudely  silenced.  "Tou  are  not  Vicechancellor. 
When  you  are,  you  may  talk.  Till  then  it  wiU  become  you  to 
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hold  your  peace."  The  defendants  were  thrust  out  of  the  CHAP, 
court  without  a  hearing.  In  a  short  time  they  were  called  in  ^  7^  ^ 
again,  and  informed  that  the  Commissioners  had  determined 
to  depriye  Pechell  of  the  YicechanceUorship,  and  to  suspend 
him  £rom  all  the  emoluments  to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
Master  of  a  college,  emoluments  which  were  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  freehold  property.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Jeffreys  to 
the  delegates,  "  most  of  you  are  divines.  I  will  therefore 
send  you  home  with  a  text  of  scripture,  *  Go  your  way  and 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  you.'  "* 

These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently  unjust  and  State  of 
violent.  But  the  King  had  aheady  begun  to  treat  Oxford  ^^^^^ 
with  such  rigour  that  the  rigour  shown  towards  Cambridge 
might,  by  comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  University 
College  had  been  turned  by  Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Boman 
Catholic  seminary.  Already  Christ  Church  was  governed  by 
a  Boman  Catholic  Dean.  Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both 
those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and  majestic  city,  so  long  the 
stronghold  of  monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by  passions 
which  it  had  never  before  known.  The  undergraduates,  with 
the  connivance  of  those  who  were  in  authority  over  them, 
hooted  the  members  of  Walker's  congregation,  and  chanted 
satirical  ditties  under  his  windows.  Some  fragments  of  the 
serenades  which  then  disturbed  the  High  Street  have  been 
preserved.     The  burden  of  one  ballad  was  this : 

"  Old  Obadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the  public  feeling 
was  expressed  still  more  strongly.  Howard's  Committee  was 
performed.  This  play,  vmtten  soon  after  the  Bestoration, 
exhibited  the  Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  Ught, 
md  had  therefore  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
frvoarite  with  Oxonian  audiences.  It  was  now  a  greater 
fimmrite  than  ever;  for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of 
fhe  most  conspicuous  characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named 
Obidiali.  The  audience  shouted  with  delight  when,  in  the 
hat  icene,  Obadiah  was  dragged  in  with  a  halter  round  his 
; ;  and  the  acclamations  redoubled  when  one  of  the  players, 
from  the  written  text  of  the  comedy,  proclaimed 
Obadiah  should  be  hanged  because  he  had  changed  his 
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So  mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper  of  the  University  that 
one  of  the  newly  raised  regiments,  the  same  which  is  now 
called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  was  quartered  at  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James  that  he  had 
entered  on  a  course  which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the 
clamours  of  London  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  They  had 
been  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly,  and  sometimes 
vainly.  He  had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might  brave 
them  stiU.  But  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where  his  &ther 
and  brother  had  held  their  court  when  they  thought  them- 
selves insecure  in  their  stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the 
writings  of  the  great  republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  should  now  be  in  a  ferment  of  dis- 
content, that  those  high-spirited  youths  who  a  few  months 
before  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  march  against  the  Western 
insurgents  should  now  be  with  difficulty  kept  down  by  sword 
and  carbine,  these  were  signs  full  of  evil  omen  to  the  House 
of  Stuart.  The  warning,  however,  was  lost  on  the  dull,  stub- 
bom,  selfvvilled  tyrant.  He  was  resolved  to  transfer  to  his 
own  Church  all  tiie  wealthiest  and  most  splendid  foundations 
of  England.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  best  and  vrisest 
of  his  Roman  Catholic  counsellors  remonstrated.  They  re- 
presented to  him  that  ho  had  it  in  his  power  to  render 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  religion  without  violating 
the  rights  of  property.  A  grsLat  of  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year  from  his  privy  pmrse  would  support  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Oxford.  Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare.  Such  a  college, 
provided  with  able,  learned,  and  zealous  teachers,  would  be  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  old  academical  institutions,  which 
exhibited  but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost 
inseparable  fit)m  opulence  and  security.  King  James's  Col- 
lege would  soon  be,  by  the  confession  even  of  Protestants,  the 
first  place  of  education  in  the  island,  as  respected  both 
science  and  moral  discipline.  This  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tual and  the  least  invidious  method  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  humbled  and  the  Church  of  Rome  exalted. 

iSie  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of 

*  Wood's  Atheme  Oxonienses ;  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley  Cibbor ;  Vau 
Gitten.  March  ^.  1686. 
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the  royal  family,  declared  that,  though  a  Prctestant,  and  by  CHAP. 
no  means  rich,  he  would  himself  contribute  a  thousand  .  ^^_- 
pounds  towards  this  design,  rather  than  that  his  master 
should  violate  the  rights  of  property,  and  break  fidth  with  the 
Established  Church*''^  The  scheme,  however,  found  no  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Eling.  It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature.  For  to  bend  and 
brf»Eik  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure ;  and  to  part  with 
his  money  gave  him  pain.  What  he  had  not  the  generosity 
to  do  at  his  own  expense  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense 
of  others.  When  once  he  was  engaged,  pride  and  obstinacy 
prevented  him  from  receding ;  and  he  was  at  length  led,  step 
by  step,  to  acts  of  Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which  impressed 
the  nation  with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant 
Tgwgliah  freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  "RTiTig  must  be  as 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Greek  under  Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  Magdalene 
century  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  q°U*^' 
Ijord  High  Chancellor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  academical  institutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the 
summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by 
choristers  at  the  dawn  of  May  day,  caught  fiir  off  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  who  came  from  London.  As  he  approached,  he 
ibund  that  this  tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and 
irregular,  yet  singularly  venerable,  which,  embowered  in 
verdure,  overhung  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell.  He 
through  a  gateway  beneath  a  noble  orielf,  and  found 
in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned  with  emblems  of 
▼irtoet  and  vices,  rudely  carved  in  grey  stone  by  the  masons 
€i  tlie  fifteenth  century.  The  table  of  the  society  was  plenti- 
foDj  spread  in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with  paintings  and 
rich  witii  fiuitastic  carving.  The  service  of  the  Church  was 
popfinrmed  morning  and  evening  in  a  chapel  which  had 
taffsred  much  violence  fix>m  the  Reformers,  and  much  from 
iiie  Puritans,  but  which  was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a 
Imildingof  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in  our  own  time, 
beat  lettored  with  rare  taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gardens 
•long  the  river  side  were  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  trees, 
which  towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak,  older  by  a  century, 
nidy  than  the  oldest  college  in  the  University. 


i  S07* ;  Letter  of  Lord  Ailesbury  printed  in  the  European  Magazine 
'JfBllTMi,  t  This  gateway  ia  now  doted. 
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CTAP.         The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  Eongs  of 
^  ^^  •  England  and  Princes  of  Wales  should  be  lodged  at  Mag- 
dalene.    Edward  the  Fourth  had  inhabited  the  building 
while  it  was  still  unfinished.    Bichard  the  Third  had  held 
his  court  there,  had  heard  disputations  in  the  haU,  had 
feasted  there  royally,  and  had  mended  the  cheer  of  his  hosts 
by  a  present  of  &t  bucks  from  his  forests.     Two  heirs  ap- 
parent of  the  crown  who  had  been  prematurely  snatched 
away,  Arthur,  the  elder"  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
Henry,  the   elder  brother  of  Charles  the  First,  had  been 
members  of  the  college.    Another  prince  of  the  blood,  the 
last  and  best  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, the  gentle  Beginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.     In  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  Crown.    There  Bupert  had  fixed  his  quarters ;  and,  before 
some  of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had  been 
heard  sounding  to  horse  through  those  quiet  cloisters.    Most 
of  the  Fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid  King  Charles  only 
by  their  prayers  and  their  pecuniary  contributions.     But  one 
member  of  the  body,  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  raised  a  troop 
of  undergraduates,  and  fell  fighting  bravely  at  their  head 
ugainst  the  soldiers  of  Essex.    When  hostilities  had  termi- 
nated, and  the  Soundheads  were  masters  of  England,  six 
sevenths  of  the  members  of  the  foundation  refused  to  make 
any  submission  to  usurped  authority.      They  were  conse- 
quently ejected  from  their  dwellings  and  deprived  of  their 
revenues.    After  the  Bestoration  the  survivors  returned  to 
tlieir  pleasant  abode.     They  had  now  been  succeeded  by  a 
new   generation  which  inherited  their  opinions  and  their 
spirit.    During  the  Western  rebellion  such  Magdalene  men 
as  were  not  disqualified  by  their  age  or  profession  for  the 
use  of  arms  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for  the  Crown. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  in  the  kingdom 
which  had  higher  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  President,  of  forty  Fellows,  of 
thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chaplains, 
clerks,  and  choristers.  At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation 
in  the  reign  of  Henr)-  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were  far  larger 
than  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  realm,  larger  by 
nearly  one  half  than  those  of  the  magnificent  foimdation  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more  than 

*  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienscs ;  Walker's  Snfierings  of  the  Cleigj. 
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twice  as  large  as  those  which  William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  C^P. 
on  his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the  days  of  James  the  Second  > 
the  riches  of  Magdalene  were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated 
by  report.  The  college  was  popularly  said  to  be  wealthier 
than  the  wealthiest  abbeys  of  the  Continent.  When  the 
leases  fell  in, — so  ran  the  vulgar  rumour, — ^the  rents  would 
be  raised  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year.* 

The  Fellows  were,  by  the  statutes  which  their  founder 
had  drawn  up,  empowered  to  select  their  own  President 
from  among  persons  who  were,  or  had  been,  Fellows  either  of 
their  society  or  of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally 
been  exercised  with  fireedom.  But  in  some  instances  royal 
letters  had  been  received  recommending  to  the  choice  of  the 
corporation  qualified  persons  who  were  in  favour  at  court ; 
and  on  such  occasions  it  had  been  the  practice  to  show 
i^espect  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

Li  March  1687,  the  President  of  the  college  died.     One  of 
the  Fellows,  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popularly  nicknamed 
Eabbi  Smith,  a  distinguished  traveller,  book  collector,  an- 
tiquaiy,  and  orientalist,  who   had  been  chaplain  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  employed  to  col- 
late the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  aspired  to  the  vacant  post. 
He  conceived  that  he  had  some  claims  on  the  favour  of  the 
government  as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  zealous  Tory. 
His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fervent  and  as  steadfast  as  was 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Church  of  England.     He  had  long 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of  that  prelate  a  royal 
letter  to  the  collage.    Parker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but 
•oon  reported  that  he  had  found  difficulties.     **  The  King," 
be  nid,  *^  will  recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a  friend  to 
Ss  Majesty's  religion.    What  can  you  do  to  pleasure  him 
at  to  that  matter  ? "    Smith  answered  that,  if  he  became 
BrMident,  he  would  exert  himself  to  promote  learning,  true 
Cbristianity,  and  loyalty.    **  That  will  not  do,"  said  the 
BUiop.     ''  If  so,"  said  Smith  manfully,  ''  let  who  will  be 
Rvideiit:  I  can  promise  nothing  more." 
The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth  of  April ; 
the  Fellows  had  been  summoned  to  attend.    It  was 

L  W7. ;  Tannei^s  KotiUa    it  appeared  that  the  annua]  revenue  of 
At  the   TiiitatioQ    in  the    King  s  College  was  751/. ;  of  New  Col- 
of  Heniy  the  Eighth    lege,  487/.;  of  HagtUlene,  1076/. 
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nunoured  thai  a  royal  letter  would  come  down  recommending 
one  Anthony  Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man's  life 
had  been  a  series  of  shameful  acts.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  TTniyersity  of  Cambridge,  and  had  escaped  expulsion 
only  by  a  timely  retreat.  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters. 
Then  he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  himself  at  Magda- 
lene, and  had  soon  become  notorious  there  for  every  kind  of 
vice.  He  generally  reeled  into  his  college  at  night  speech- 
less with  liquor.  He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a 
disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He  had  been  a  constant 
frequenter  of  noted  haunts  of  libertines.  At  length  he  had 
turned  pandar,  had  exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vileness  of 
his  vile  calling,  and  had  received  money  from  dissolute  young 
gentlemen  commoners  for  services  such  as  it  is  not  good  that 
history  should  record.  This  wretch,  however,  had  pretended 
to  turn  Papist.  His  apostasy  atoned  for  all  his  vices ;  and, 
though  still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to  rule  a  grave  and 
religious  society  in  which  the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity 
was  still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  disqualified  for  academical 
office  by  the  general  law  of  the  land.  Never  having  been  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  vacant  Presidency  by  a  special  ordinance  of 
William  of  Waynflete.  William  of  Waynflete  had  also  en- 
joined those  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  have  a  particular 
regard  to  moral  character  in  choosing  their  head ;  and,  even 
if  he  had  left  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiefiy  composed  of 
divines  could  not  with  decency  entrust  such  a  man  as  Parmer 
with  the  government  of  a  place  of  education. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the  King  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  they  should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured. 
Farmer  should  be  recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if 
it  were  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election, 
some  person  for  whom  they  could  legally  and  conscientiously 
vote  might  be  proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice 
was  taken.  The  royal  letter  arrived.  It  was  brought  down 
by  one  of  the  Fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Papist,  Robert 
Chamock,  a  man  of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and 
restless  temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years  later  to  an 
atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April  the  society  met  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still 
entertained  that  the  King  might  be  moved  by  the  remon- 
iitrauce  which  had  been  addressed  to  him.    The  assembly 
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therefore  adjourned  till  the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day     CHAP. 
on  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  college,  the  election  .  ^^'  ^ 
could  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  Fellows  repaired  Election 
to  their  chapel.  No  answer  had  arrived  from  Whitehall.  SL^**.^ 
Two  or  three  of  the  Seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were 
inclined  to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than  take 
a  step  which  might  give  offence  to  the  King.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes  was  clear.  Those  statutes  the  members 
of  the  foundation  had  sworn  to  observe.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  there  ought  to  be  no  frirther  delay.  There  was  a 
hot  debate.  The  electors  were  too  much  excited  to  take 
their  seats ;  and  the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those 
who  were  for  proceeding  appealed  to  their  oaths  and  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  founder  whose  bread  they  had  eaten. 
The  King,  they  truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them 
even  a  qualified  candidate.  Some  expressions  unpleasing  to 
Tory  ears  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  dispute ;  and 
Smith  was  provoked  into  exclaiming  that  the  spirit  of 
Ferguson  had  possessed  his  brethren.  It  was  at  length 
resolved  by  a  great  majority  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  election.  Chamock  left  the  chapel. 
The  other  Fellows,  having  first  received  the  sacrament,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  their  voices.  The  choice  fell  on  John  Hough, 
a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who,  having  borne 
persecution  with  fortitude  and  prosperity  with  meekness, 
having  risen  to  high  honours  and  having  modestly  declined 
honours  higher  still,  died  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  in  ftdl 
Tigoor  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six  years  after  this  event- 
fbl  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the  cir- 
eamstanoes  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  President 
witlumt  further  delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
m  patron  of  the  whole  University,  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
%  as  visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  to  undertake  the 
of  intercessors :  but  the  King  was  far  too  angry  and 
too  dan  to  listen  to  explanations. 

'EmAj  in  June  the  Fellows  were  cited  to  appear  before  The  Fel- 
fts  HSg^  Commission  at  Whitehall.    Five  of  them,  deputed  M^ene 
hj  ibe  rest,  obeyed  the  summons.    Jeffireys  treated  them  dted 

his  usual  fSuhion.    When  one  of  them,  a  grave  Doctor  g-^^|J*'(^. 
IVurfitx,  hinted  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mission. 
the  Chancellor  began  to  roar  like  a  wild  beast. 
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CHAP. 

vni. 


FUrker 
recom- 
mended  as 
President. 


The 

Charter- 
house. 


<<  Who  is  tliis  man  ?  What  commission  has  he  to  be  impu^ 
dent  here  9  Seize  him.  Put  him  into  a  dark  room.  What 
does  he  do  without  a  keeper?  He  ia  under  my  care  as  a 
lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody  has  applied  to  me  for  the 
custody  of  him."  But  when  this  storm  had  spent  its  force,  and 
the  depositions  concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  King's 
nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the  Commissioners  had  the 
front  to  pronounce  that  such  a  man  could  properly  be  made 
the  head  of  a  great  college.  Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other 
Oxonian  Papists  who  were  in  attendance  to  support  their 
proselyte  were  utterly  confounded.  The  Commission  pro- 
noimced  Hough's  election  roid,  and  suspended  Fairfax  from 
his  fellowship :  but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said ;  and,  in 
the  month  of  August,  arrived  a  royal  letter  recommending 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the  Fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist.  Still  there  was  an 
objection  to  him  which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
vacant,  would  have  been  decisive :  for  he  had  never  been  a 
Fellow  of  either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the  pre- 
sidency was  not  vacant :  Hough  had  been  duly  elected ;  and 
all  the  members  of  the  college  were  boimd  by  oath  to  support 
him  in  his  office.  They  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  concern,  excused  themselves  fit)m  complying  with 
the  Kiiig*s  mandate. 

While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to 
tyranny,  a  stand  not  less  resolute  was  made  in  another 
quarter.  James  had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the 
trustees  of  the  Charterhouse,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  con- 
sideration in  the  kingdom,  to  admit  a  Boman  Catholic  named 
Popham  into  the  hospital  which  was  under  their  care.  The 
Master  of  the  house,  Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  dis- 
tinguished genius,  learning,  and  virtue,  had  the  courage  to 
represent  to  them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffreys  sate  at  the 
board,  that  what  was  required  of  them  was  contrary  both 
to  the  will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
*'  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? "  said  a  courtier  who  was 
one  of  the  governors.  "  It  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  I 
think,"  answered  a  voice,  feeble  with  age  and  sorrow,  yet 
not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by  any  assembly,  the  voice 
of  the  venerable  Ormond.  "  An  Act  of  Parliament,"  con- 
tinued the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  "  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  light  thing."  The  question  was  put  whether 
Popham  should  be  admitted ;  and  it  was  determined  to  re- 
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ject  him.     The  Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself    CHAP. 
by  cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage, 


and  was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority.  The  consequence 
was,  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 
reply  coidd  be  made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  after  the  High 
Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against 
Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  man- 
date under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trustees  :  but 
the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Magdalene  College  had  been 
treated  had  roused  instead  of  subduing  their  spirit.  They 
drew  up  a  letter  to  Sunderland  in  which  they  requested  him 
to  inform  the  Kling  that  they  could  not,  in  tliis  matter,  obey 
His  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law  and  betraying  their 
trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures 
been  appended  to  this  docimient,  the  King  would  have  taken 
some  violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  op- 
position of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the 
chiefis  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party  to  which  he  owed 
his  crown.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  directing 
Jeffiieys  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was 
announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  would  take  up  the  case :  but  these  threats 
gradually  died  away.^ 

The  sunmier  was  now  far  advanced ;  and  the  King  set  out  The  roy«l 
on  a  progress,  the  longest  and  the  most  splendid  that  had  proff^**- 
been  known  during  many  years.  Prom  Windsor  he  went  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Augiist  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the 
fintifications,  touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and  then 
proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to  Southampton.  Prom 
Sontliampton  he  travelled  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few 
dsfiy  and  where  he  left  the  Queen.  When  he  departed,  he 
attended  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and  by  a 
body  of  gentlemen  to  the  frontier  of  the  county,  where 
flie  ffigh  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not  less  splendid 
ntbae,  was  in  attendance.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met 
Ae  rojml  coaches,  and  conducted  them  to  Badminton,  where 
almquet  worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  housekeep- 
img  laid  won  for  him  was  prepared.  Ini  the  afternoon  the 
proceeded  to  Gloucester.   It  was  greeted  two  miles 

A  Relation  of  tht  Proceedings  at  the  Chartcrhoose,  1689. 
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CHAP,  horn  the  eiiy  hj  the  Biehop  and  clergy.  At  the  Sonth  Gate 
^^*|^  .  the  Mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells  rang  and  the 
eouduitii  flowed  with  wine  as  the  King  passed  through  the 
streets  to  the  close  which  encircles  the  venerable  CathedraL 
He  lay  that  night  at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  following 
morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From  Worcester  he  went  to 
Lodlow,  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and  was  ererywhere  re- 
ceived with  outward  signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which  he  was 
weak  enough  to  consider  as  proofs  that  the  discontent  excited 
by  his  measures  had  subsided,  and  that  an  easy  victory  was 
before  him.  Barillon,  more  sagacious,  informed  Lewis  that 
the  King  of  England  was  imder  a  deliiLsion,  that  the  progress 
liad  done  no  real  good,  and  that  those  very  gentlemen  of 
Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  who  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  receive  their  Sovereign  and  their  g^est  with  every 
mark  of  honour  would  be  found  as  refractory  as  ever  when 
the  question  of  the  test  should  come  on.^ 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by  two  courtiers  who 
in  temper  and  opinions  differed  widely  from  each  other. 
Peun  was  at  Chester  on  a  pastoral,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, on  a  political  tour.  The  chief  object  of  his  expedition 
was  to  induce  the  Dissenters,  throughout  England,  to  support 
the  government.  His  popularity  and  authority  among  his 
bretliren  liad  greatly  declined  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of  the 
King  and  of  the  Jesuits.f  He  was,  however,  most  graciously 
received  by  James,  and,  on  the  Sunday,  was  permitted  to 
liarangue  in  the  tennis  court,  while  Cart^vpght  preached  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  while  the  King  heard  mass  at  an  altar 
which  had  been  decked  in  the  Shire  Hall.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  look  into  the  tennis  court  and 
to  listen  with  decency  to  his  friend's  melodious  eloquence.^ 

The  furious  Tyrconnel  had  crossed  the  sea  from  Dublin  to 
give  an  accomit  of  his  administration.  All  the  most  respect- 
able English  R<jman  Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him  as  an 

*  S<><>    th«    Lundon     Gazette,     from  ut  ante,  ita  amabant  ac  magnifaciebant, 

Aii^uHt    18.    to    Sf|)t«'inber    1.    1687;  quidam  aversabantur  ac  fupiebant." — 

Barillon,  Sf|)t«*mb«r  J  J.  llistoria  Quakeriana,  lib.  ii.  1695.     As 

t  **  Pcnii,   chef  dvH  Quakers,    qu'on  to  Penn's   tour,  Van   Citters  wrote  on 

■ait    Mn»    dans    h-s    intcrAts    du    Roi  Oct.  ^.  1687,  "Dat  den  bckenden  Arch- 

d'An^li'trrff,   fitt  NJ   fort  d^cri^  parmi  Quaker  Pen  door  het  Laut  op  reysc  was, 

ceux    df    son    jviirti   qu'ils   n'ont    plus  cm  die  van  syne  gesintho't,  en  andere 

uurune  rontianoi*  vn  lui."— Bonrop^ux  to  soo  veel  doenlyok,  tot  des  Conings  partie 

Seijriu'lay,  S«'pt.  J.j.  1687.     The  eridence  en  Sinnelyckhej-t  te  winnen." 
of  Ornird  ('n>eso  is  to  the  same  effect.         t  Cartwrijrht's  Diary,  Aug.  30.  1687 ; 

•*  Ktiani  Quaki-ri  Pennum  non  amplius,  Clarki»on's  Life  of  William  Penn. 
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enemy  of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  religion.  But  he  CHAP. 
\yBS  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master,  and  dismissed  with  _^^_^ 
assurances  of  undiminished  confidence  and  steady  support. 
James  expressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  goremment  of  Ireland  woidd  be  in  Eoman  Catho- 
lic hands.  The  English  colonists  had  already  been  stripped 
of  all  political  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  strip  them 
of  their  property ;  and  this  last  outrage  was  deferred  only  till 
the  cooperation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  shoidd  have  been 
secured.* 

From  Cheshire  the  King  turned  southward,  and,  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  howeyer  muti- 
nous they  might  be,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  conmiand 
uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  his  course  towards  Oxford. 
By  the  way  he  made  some  little  excursions  to  places  which 
peculiarly  interested  him,  as  a  Eling,  a  brother,  and  a  son. 
He  Tisited  the  hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and  the  remains 
of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  house.     He 
rode  over  the  field  of  Edgehill,  where  the  Cavaliers  first 
crossed  swords  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.     On  the 
third  of  September  he  dined  in  great  state  at  the  palace  of 
Woodstock,  an  ancient  and  renowned  mansion,  of  which  not  a 
stone  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  of  which  the  site  is  still  marked 
on  the  turf  of  Blenheim   Park  by  two  sycamores  which 
grow  near  the  stately  bridge.     In  the  evening  he  reached  The  E^ 
Oxford.    He  waa  received  there  with  the  wonted  honours.  *'^^<»^ 
The  students  in  their  academical  garb  were  ranged  to  wel- 
come him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the  entrance 
of  the  city  to  the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church.    He  lodged 
at  the  deanery,  where,  among  other  accommodations,  he 
jbond  a  chap^  fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.t 
On  the  day  after  his   arrival,  the  FeUows  of  Magdalene  Herepri- 
CSoHege  were  ordered  to  attend  him.    When  they  appeared  ]^5aw8of 
him,  he  treated  them  with  an  insolence  such  as  had  Magda- 
been  shown  to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan  ^®"®- 
"  You  have  not  dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,'*  he 


•  • 


Gautte,  Sept  6. ;  Sheridan  encore  beanooup  de  choses  i  faire  en  ce 

,;   BanUon,  Sept.  {^   1687.     "Le  pays  li  poor  retirer  lea  biens  injuste- 

Brf   SPB  Butoe,"    aaya   Barillon,    "a  ment  6t68  aox  Catholiquea.    Mais  oela 

timfpA  vm/b  grande   satis&ction  des  ne  pent  s*ex^ter  qu'avec  le  terns  et 

■MVW  QiHl  •  jprisea,  et  a  antoris^  ce  dans    Tassembl^    aim    parlement   en 

rB  a  tut  m  nreoT  des  Gathcliqnes.  Irlande." 
to  Aridm  dans  laa  emplo&i  et  lea        f  London    Gazette  of   Sept.  5.  and 

MffU  qua  TtaAMtA  ae  tzou-  Sept.  8.  1687. 
«Btre  lenra  mains.    H  reste 
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CHAP,  exclaimed.  "  You  have  been  unmannerly  as  well  as  unduti- 
^_^^'  .  fill."  They  fell  on  their  knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He 
would  not  look  at  it.  "Is  this  your  Church  of  England 
loyalty  ?  I  coidd  not  have  believed  that  so  many  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  have  been  concerned  in  such 
a  business.  (Jo  home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  King.  I  will 
be  obeyed.  (Jo  to  your  chapel  this  instant ;  and  admit  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those  who  refiise  look  to  it.  They 
shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know 
what  it  is  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  their  Sovereign."  The 
Eellows,  still  kneeling  before  him,  again  offered  him  their 
petition.  He  angrily  flung  it  down.  "  (Jet  you  gone,  I  tell 
you.  I  will  receive  nothing  fi'om  you  till  you  have  admitted 
the  Bishop." 

They  retired  and  instantly  assembled  in  their  chapel.  The 
question  was  propounded  whether  they  would  comply  with 
His  Majesty's  command.  Smith  was  absent.  Chamock 
alone  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  other  Fellows  who 
were  at  the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful  they 
were  ready  to  obey  the  King,  but  that  they  would  not  violate 
their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 

The  King,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  defeat, 
quitted  Oxford  and  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath.  His  obsti- 
nacy and  violence  had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing 
position.  He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect  of  his  fix)wns 
and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  staked,  not  merely  the  credit 
of  his  administration,  but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  had 
menaced  with  raised  voice  and  furious  gestures  9  Yet  could 
he  venture  to  eject  in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergy- 
men from  their  homes,  because  they  had  discharged  what  the 
whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty?  Perhaps  there 
might  be  an  escape  from  this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college 
might  still  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission. 
Penn  at-  The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed.  He  had  too  much  good 
**^ate  ^  feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent  and  imjust  proceedings  of 
the  government,  and  even  ventured  to  express  part  of  what 
he  thought.  James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the  wrong. 
The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the 
college  from  the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimidation. 
Kuin,  he  said,  impended  over  the  society.  The  King  was 
highly  incensed.  The  case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most 
people  thought  it  so.   But  every  child  knew  that  TTia  Majesty 
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loved  to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted,  ^f?* 
Penn,  therefore,  exhorted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  >^ — _., — ^ 
goodness  of  their  canse,  but  to  submit,  or  at  least  to  tem- 
porise,* Such  counsel  came  strangely  from  one  who  had 
himself  been  expelled  from  the  University  for  raising  a  riot 
about  the  surplice,  who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  disinherited 
rather  than  take  ofif  his  hat  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  had  been  more  than  once  sent  to  prison  for  haranguing 
in  conventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in  frightening  the  Mag- 
dalene men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming  hints  he  was  re- 
minded that  in  the  last  generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty 
Fellows  had  cheerfrdly  left  their  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens, 
their  hall  and  their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not  knowing 
where  they  shoidd  find  a  meal  or  a  bed  rather  than  violate 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  King  now  wished  them  to 
violate  another  oath.  He  shoidd  find  that  the  old  spirit  was 
not  extinct. 

*  See  Feim*8  Letter  to  Bailey,  one  of  of  His  faculties.    He  cannot  Hare  been 

the  Fellows  of  the  College,  in  the  Im-  i^orant  of  the  chaige  brought  against 

psftiml  Relation  printed  at  Oxford  in  him  by  writers  of  so  much  note ;  and  it 

16SS.     It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  was  not  his  practice  to  hold  his  peace 

Penn  most  certainly  did  not  write  this  when  ui^ust  charges  were  brought  against 

letter.    Now,  the  evidence  which  proves  him  even  by  obscure  scribblers.    In  1695, 

the   letter    to   be   his    is    irresistible,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 

BaOcj,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  fieifsely  imputed  to  him  in  an  anonymous 

ascribed  it  to  Penn,  and  sent  an  answer  libel.    Contemptible  as  was  the  quarter 

to  Pean.     In  a  very  short  time  both  the  from  which  the  calumny  proceeded,  he 

letter  and  the  answer  appeared  in  print,  hastened  to  vindicate  hunself.    His  de- 

Hut  thousands  of  copies  were  drcu-  nial,  distinct,  solemn,    and   indignant, 

hUa,     Penn  was  pointed  out  to  the  speedily  came  forth    in    print.    Is    it 

whole  world  as  the  author  of  the  letter ;  possible  to  doubt  that  he  would,  if  he 

aad  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  met  this  could,  have  confounded  Boycr  and  Ken- 

Mhlie  aoeosation  with  a  public  contra-  net  by  a  similar  denial  ?    He  however 

ofltkn.    Everybody  ther^ore  believed,  silently  suffered  them  to  tell  the  whole 

ladwBa  perfectly  warranted  in  believing,  nation,  during  many  years,  that  this 

thrt  hm  WBS  the  author.    The  letter  was  letter  was  written  by  "  William  Penn 

iMBledly  quoted  as  his,  during  his  own  the  head  of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  some 

8MmM,]iot  merely  in  fugitive  pamphlets,  then  thought,  an  ambitious,  crafty  Je- 

MB  the  History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  suit,  who  under  a  phanatical  outside, 

iiMioD,  published  in  1711,  but  in  promoted  King  Jameses  designs."    He 

^        and  elaborate  books  which  were  diedwithoutattemptine  to  clear  Umself. 

MMt  to  descend  toposterity.    Bqyer,  In  the  year  of  his  death  appeared  Each- 

■I  Uai  History  of  William  the  Third,  ard's  huge  volume,  containing  the  His- 

inmediately  after  that  King^s  tory  of  ^igland  from  the  Restoration  to 

Inprintedin  1703,pronounoBd  the  Revolution;   and  Eachard,  though 

to  be  Penn*s,  and  added  some  often  differing  with  Boyer  and  Kennet, 

irtlections  on  the  writer.    Ken-  agreed  with  Uiem  in  unhesitatingly  as- 

{■  tlM  bulky  History  of  England  cribing  the  letter  to  Penn. 
ltd  ia  1706,  a  history  which  had        Such  is  the  evidence  on  one  side.    I 

tmim  and  produced  a  great  sensa-  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence  de- 

1  the  Ttrj  worn  of  Bqyer.  serving  a  serious  answer  has  been  pro* 

tradci  appeared,  Penn  was  duced  on  the  other.    (18570 
bat  IP  the  ftill  eigqyment 
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CHAP.  Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  Hie  had  an  interview 
^_^^  ^  with  Hongh  and  with  some  of  the  Fellows,  and,  after  many 
professions  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a 
compromise.  13ie  King  conld  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The 
college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be  admitted.  But  he 
was  in  very  bad  health.  All  his  preferments  wonld  soon 
I  be  vacant.     ^^  Doctor  Hough,"  said  Penn,  ^^may  then  be 

ir  Bishop  of  Oxford.     How  should  you  like  that,  gentlemen  9  "^ 

Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling 
ministry.  He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had  bought  land 
chargeable  with  tithes  and  had  been  allowed  the  value  of  the 
tithes  in  the  purchase  money.  According  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had  inter- 
fered for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  benefice  on  the  most 
honourable  terms  for  the  most  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such  a 
degree  had  his  manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  communica- 
tions, and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a 
single  object,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in 
simony  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishop- 
ric as  a  baitto  tempt  a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough  replied  with 
civil  contempt  that  he  wanted  nothing  from  the  Crown  but 
common  justice.  "  We  stand,"  he  said,  "  on  our  statutes 
and  our  oaths :  but  even  setting  aside  our  statutes  and  oaths, 
we  feel  that  we  have  our  religion  to  defend.    The  Papists 

*  Here  again  I  haye  been  accused  of  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  Bishop.    What 

ealomniating  Penn  ;  and  some  show  of  a  think  you  of  that,  gentlemen  ? '  **     Can 

ease  has  been  made  out  by  suppression  anything  be  clearer  than  that  the  Utter 

amounting  to  falsification.      It    is  as-  part  of  the  sentence  limits  the  general 

serted  that  Penn  did  not  '* begin  to  hint  assertion  contained  in  the  former  part? 

at  a  compromise ; "  and  in  proof  of  this  Everybody  knows  that  oniy  is  perpetually 

assertion,  a  few  words,  quoted  from  the  used  as  synonymous  with  fxctpt  that. 

letter  in  which  Hough  gives  an  account  Instances  will  readily  occur  to  all  who 

of  the  interview,  are  printed  in  italics,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  English 

These  words  are,  '*  I  thank  God,  he  did  Bible,  a  book  from   the   authority  of 

not  offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  ac-  which  there    is    no  appeal    when   the 

oommodation."    These  words,  taken  by  question  is  about  the  force  of  an  English 

themselves,  undoubtedly  seem  to  prove  word.     We  read  in  the  Book  of  Oenesis, 

that  Penn  did  not  begin  to  hint  at  a  to  go  no  further,  that  etery  living  thing 

compromise.     But  their  effect  is  very  was  destroyed ;  and  Noah  <w/y  remained, 

different  indeed  when  they  are  read  in  and  they  tliat  were  with  him  in  the  aik : 

connection    with    words   which    imme-  and  that  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of 

diately  follow,  without  the  intervf'ntion  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  only  the  land  of 

of  a  full  stop,  but  which  have  been  care-  the  priests  bought  he  not.     The  de- 

fully  suppressed.     The  whole  sentence  fenders  of  Penn  reason  exactly  like  a 

runs  thus :  "  I  thank  God,  he  did  not  commentator  who  should  construe  these 

offer  any  proposal  I  >y  way  of  aocommoda-  passages  to  mean  that  Noah  was  drowned 

tion ;  only  once,  upon  the  mention  of  the  m  the  flood,  and  that  Joseph  bought  the 

Bishop  of  Oxford's  indisposition,  he  said,  land  of  the  priests  for  Pharaoh.  (1857). 
smiling,  'If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  die, 
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have  robbed  us  of  University  College.    They  have  robbed  us  of    CHAP. 
Christ  Church.    The  fight  is  now  for  Magdalene.    They  will    J^^  ^ 
soon  have  all  the  rest." 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  really  believed 
that  the  Papists  would  now  be  content.  "  University,"  he 
said,  ^^  is  a  pleasant  college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place. 
Magdalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is  convenient. 
The  walks  by  the  river  are  delightfdl.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with  these."  This  absurd 
avowal  woidd  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for  Hough  and 
his  brethren  to  yield.^  The  negotiation  was  broken  ofif ;  and 
the  King  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he 
had  threatened,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  Special 
of  Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  giasti^i 
to  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  appointing  Commit- 
them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the  college.    On  8^^^^^ 
the  twentieth  of  October  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted  by  Oxford. 
three  troops  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords.     On  the  following 
morning  the  Conmiissioners  took  their  seats  in  the  hall  of 
Magdalene.     Cartwright  pronounced  a  loyal  oration,  which, 
a  few  years  before,  would  have  called  forth  the  acclai^tions 
c^  an  Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen 
indignation.    A  long  dispute  followed.     The  president  de- 
fended his  rights  with  skill,  temper,  and  resolution.    He  pro- 
fessed great  respect  for  the  royal  authority :  but  he  steadily 
maintained  that  he  had  by  the  laws  of  England  a  freehold 
interest  in  the  house  and  revenues  annexed  to  the  Presidency. 
Of  that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  Sovereign.     ^^WiU  you  submit,"  said  the 
Biahop,  ^^  to  our  visitation?"    ^^  I  submit  to  it,"  said  Hough 
with  great  dexterity,  ^^  so  fisu:  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws, 
and  no  further."    "  Will  you  deliver  up  the  key  of  your  lodg- 

*  I  wiD  fpiwt  one  other  specimen  of  most  unjust  to  treat  his  charming  face- 

ti  wmeh  are  thoqght  legitimate  tiousness  as  a  crime.    In  order  to  make 

the  fiune  of  Penn  is  concerned,  out  this  defence, — a  poor  defence  even 

the  Iftngoage  which  he  held  if  made  out, — the  following  woxds  are 

BOO,  if  ve  fuppose  him  to  quoted,  as  part  of  Hough's  letter,  '*  He 

what  he  said,  is  plainly  im-  had  a  mina  to  droll  upon  us."    This  is 

We  are  therefore  told  that  he  given  as  a  positive  assertion  made  by 

te  a  Wktaj  mood ;  that  his  benevo-  Hough.    The  context  is  carefully  sup- 

vaa  eo  much  exhilarated  by  pressed.    My  readers  will,  I  believe,  be 

cf  MTezal  pious  and  learned  surprised  when  they  learn  that  Hough's 

we  about  to  be  reduced  to  words  really  are  theee :  "  When  I  heard 

w  obaerring  their  oaths  and  him  talk  at  this  rate,  I  concluded  he  was 

to  Iktir  veligion,  that  he  could  either  off  his  guard,  or  had  a  mind  to 

;  and  that  it  would  be  droll  upon  us." 
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CHAP,     ings  ?"  said  Cartwright.     Hough  remained  silent.     Theques- 
^^      tion  was  repeated ;  and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but  resolute 


refusal.  The  Commissioners  pronounced  him  an  intruder, 
and  charged  the  fellows  to  assist  at  the  admission  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  promised  obedience : 
Smith  returned  an  evasive  answer :  but  the  great  body  of  the 
members  of  the  college  firmly  declared  that  they  still  regarded 
Hough  as  their  rightful  head. 
Protest  of  And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission  to  address  a  few 
Hough.  words  to  the  Commissioners.  They  consented  with  much 
civility,  perhaps  expecting  from  the  calmness  and  suavity  of 
his  manner  that  he  would  make  some  concession.  ^^My 
Lords,"  said  he,  "you  have  this  day  deprived  me  of  my  free- 
hold: I  hereby  protest  against  all  your  proceedings  as  illegal, 
unjust,  and  null;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  in  his  courts  of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of 
applause  arose  from  the  gownsmen  who  filled  the  hall.  The 
Commissioners  were  furious.  Search  was  made  for  the  offen- 
ders, but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage  of  the  whole  board  was  turned 
against  Hough.  "  Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir,"  cried  Jenner, 
punning  on  the  President's  name.  **I  will  uphold  His 
Majesty's  authority,"  said  Wright,  "  while  I  have  breath  in 
my  body.  All  this  comes  of  your  popular  protest.  You  have 
broken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the  Bang's  Bench. 
I  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to  appear  there  next 
term.  I  will  see  whether  the  civil  power  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have  the  military  too." 
In  truth  Oxford  was  in  a  state  which  made  the  Commissioners 
not  a  little  uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  have  their 
carbines  loaded.  It  was  said  that  an  express  was  sent  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops. 
PitflMr.  No  disturbance  however  took  place.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
was  quietly  installed  by  proxy:  but  only  two  members  of 
Magdalene  College  attended  the  ceremony.  Many  signs 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  spread  to  the  common 
people.  The  porter  of  the  college  threw  down  his  keys.  The 
butler  refused  to  scratch  Hough's  name  out  of  the  buttery 
booik,  and  was  instantly  dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could 
be  found  in  the  whole  city  who  would  force  the  lock  of  the 
Ptesident*8  lodgings*  It  was  necessary  for  the  Commissioners 
to  employ  their  own  servants,  who  broke  open  the  door  with 
iron  bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the  following  Sunday  were 
preached  in  the  University  Church  were  full  of  reflections 
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such  9JB  stung  Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such  as  he     ^^5f/*' 
could  not  discreetly  resent.  ^ — , — ' 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been  infatuated,  the  matter 
might  have  stojpped.     The  Fellows  in  general  were  not  in- 
clined to  carry  their  resistance  further.     They  were  of  opinion 
that,  by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the  intruder, 
they  had  sufficiently  proved  their  respect  for  their  statute^ 
and  oaths,  and  that,  since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession, 
they  might  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head,  till  he 
should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  competent  court.     Only 
one  Fellow,  Doctor  Fairfax,  refused  to  yield  even  to  this  ex- 
tent.    The  Commissioners  would  gladly  have  compromised 
the  dispute  on  these  terms ;  and  during  a  few  hours  there 
vras  a  truce  which  many  thought  likely  to  end  in  an  amicable 
arrangement:   but  soon  all  was  again  in  confusion.     The 
Fellows  foimd  that  the  popular  voice  loudly  accused  them  of 
pusillanimity.     The  townsmen  already  talked  ironically  of  a 
Magdalene  conscience,  and  exclaimed  that  the  brave  Hough 
and  the  honest  Fairfax  had  been  betrayed  and  abandoned. 
Still  more  annoying  w€$re  the  sneers  of  Obadiah  Walker  and 
his  brother  renegades.     This  then,  said  those  apostates,  was 
the  end  of  all  the  big  words  in  which  the  society  had  declared 
itself  resolved  to  stand  by  its  lawful  President  and  by  its 
Protestant  faith.     While  the  Fellows,  bitterly  annoyed  by 
the  public  censure,  were  regretting  the  modified  submission 
which  they  had  consented  to  make,  they  learned  that  this 
submission  wa^  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  King.    It 
wafl  not  enough,  he  said,  that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  as  President  in  fact.     They  must  distinctly  admit 
the  Commission  and  all  that  had  been  done  under  it  to  be 
legal :  they  must  acknowledge  that  they  had  acted  unduti- 
fUQy:   they  must  declare  themselves  penitent:   they  must 
pcomise  to  behave  better  in  future,  must  implore  His  Majes- 
ty's pardon,  and  must  lay  themselves  at  his  feet.    Two  Fel- 
lows, of  whom  the  King  had  no  complaint  to  make,  Chamock 
and  Smith,  were  excused  from  the  obligation  of  making  these 
dpgnding  apologies. 

Byen  James  never  committed  a  grosser  error.  The  Fellows, 
sbssdy  angry  with  themselves  for  having  conceded  so  much, 
sad  giiQed  by  the  censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at  the 
Ofportimity  which  was  now  offered  them  of  regaining  the 
p^hlie  esteem.  With  one  voice  they  declared  that  they  would 
Mk  pardon  for  being  in  the  right,  or  admit  that  the 

T0L*  nu  I 
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OTAP.     Tisitation  of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their  Presi- 
^""^      dent  had  been  legal. 


Keetion  Then  the  King,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  on  them  the 

^^^  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They  were  by  one  sweeping  edict 
condemned  to  expxdsion*  Yet  this  punishment  was  not 
deemed  sufficient.  It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and 
4^ntlemen  who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be  disposed 
to  provide  for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the  laws  of 
England  and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The  High  Commis- 
sion therefore  pronounced  the  ejected  Fellows  incapable  of 
ever  holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Such  of  them  as 
were  not  yet  in  holy  orders  were  pronounced  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  clerical  character.  James  might  enjoy  the  thought 
that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them  fi*om  a  situation  in  which 
they  were  surrounded  by  comforts,  and  had  before  them  the 
fibirest  professional  prospects,  to  hopeless  indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit  of 
Englishmen,  that  sturdy  spirit  which  no  Eling  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  coidd  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to  understand, 
swelled  up  high  and  strong  against  injustice.  Oxford,  the 
quiet  seat  of  learning  and  loyalty,  viras  in  a  state  resembling 
tiiat  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  morning  after  the  attempt 
of  Charles  the  First  to  seize  the  five  members.  The  Vicechan- 
cellor  had  been  asked  to  dine  with  the  Commissioners  on 
the  day  of  the  expulsion.  He  refused.  "  My  taste,"  he  said, 
"  differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke.  I  cannot  eat  my  meals 
with  appetite  under  a  gallows."  The  scholars  refused  to  pidl 
off  their  caps  to  the  new  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  Smith 
was  nicknamed  Doctor  Eoguery,  and  was  publicly  insulted 
in  a  coffeehouse.  When  Chamock  summoned  the  Demies  to 
perform  their  academical  exercises  before  him,  they  answered 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  lawftd  governors  and  would 
submit  to  no  usurped  authority.  They  assembled  apart  both 
for  study  and  for  divine  service.  Attempts  were  made  to 
corrupt  them  by  offers  of  the  lucrative  fellowships  which 
had  just  been  declared  vacant :  but  one  undergraduate  after 
another  manfully  answered  that  his  conscience  would  not 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad  who  was  induced 
to  take  a  fellowship  was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest. 
Youths  were  invited  from  other  colleges,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess. The  richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  attractions  for  needy  students.     Meanwhile,  in  Lon- 
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don  and  all  over  the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the  CHAP, 
support  of  the  ejected  Fellows.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  to  ^^  . 
the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants,  subscribed  two  hundred 
poonds.  Still,  however,  the  King  held  on  his  course.  The 
expulsion  of  the  FeUows  was  soon  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  a  crowd  of  Demies.  All  this  time  the  new  President  was 
fSftst  sinking  under  bodily  and  mental  disease.  He  had  made 
a  last  feeble  effort  to  serve  the  government  by  publishing,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebel- 
lion against  his  authority,  a  defence  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  or  rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
fltantiation.  This  piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  par- 
ticularly one  from  Burnet,  written  ¥dth  extraordinary  vigour 
and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks  after  the  expulsion  of  the  De- 
mies, Parker  died  in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violently 
taken  possession.  Men  said  that  his  heart  was  broken  by 
remorse  and  shame.  He  lies  in  the  beautiful  antechapel  of 
the  college :  but  no  monument  marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  King's  plan  was  carried  into  full  effect.     The  Moffdulene 
college  was  turned  into  a  Popish  seminary.     Bonaventure  ^^^jnto 
GifEeu!d,  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Madura,  was  appointed  a  Popish 
President.    The  Boman  Catholic  service  was  performed  in  "cimnaiy. 
the  chapel.     In  one  day  twelve  Boman  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted Fellows.     Some  servile  Protestants  applied  for  fellow- 
ships, but  met  with  refusals.    Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  loyalty. 
bnt  still  a  sincere  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  altered  aspect  of  the  house.    He  absented 
himself:  he  was  ordered  to  return  into  residence :  he  dis- 
obeyed :   he  was  expelled ;  and  the  work  of  spoliation  was 
complete.* 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system  of  England  is  such 
thai  no  event  which  seriously  affects  the  interests  and  honour 
of  eitlier  University  can  fail  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  through- 
out the  country.  Every  successive  blow,  therefore,  which 
IbD  cm  Magdalene  College,  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the 
Idngdom.  In  the  coffeehouses  of  London,  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
m  the  doses  of  all  the  Cathedral  towns,  in  parsonages  and 

scattered  over  the  remotest  shires,  pity  for  the 


o-  agaiiist  Magdalene  Col-  1687  ;  Smith*!  Narrative ;  Letter  of  Dr. 

ia  Qbob^  for  not  electing  Anthony  Richard  Rawlinson,  dated  Oct.  31.  1687; 

'lentof  the  laid  College,  in  R«r«»V»  Memoirs;    Burnet,  i.   699.  j 

of  8Ut«  Trials ;  Luttrell's  Cartwright's  Diary;  Van  Citters,  ^g^ 

W.  17.,  Oct.  24.,  Dec.  10.    SSt"*  Not.  ^^,  J{.  1687. 

IS 
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CHAP,     snfferers  and  indignation  against  the  goyemment  went  on 
^^™*      growing.     The  protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded : 


the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  mentioned  with  abhor- 
rence ;  and  at  length  the  sentence  of  deprivation  fulminated 
against  the  Fellows  dissolved  those  ties,  once  so  close  and 
dear,  which  had  bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the  House 
Bftsent-  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resentment  and  cruel  apprehension  took 
2^f*  the  place  of  love  and  confidence.  There  was  no  prebendar}-, 
no  rector,  no  vicar,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted  by  the 
thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper,  however  obscure  his 
situation,  he  might,  in  a  few  months,  be  driven  &om  his 
dwelling  by  an  arbitrary  edict  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cassock  with 
his  wife  and  children,  while  his  freehold,  secured  to  him  b}' 
laws  of  immemorial  antiquity  and  by  the  royal  word,  was 
occupied  by  some  apostate.  This  then  was  the  reward  of 
that  heroic  loyalty  never  once  found  wanting  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  fifty  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for  this  that 
the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation  and  persecution  in  the 
cause  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had 
supported  Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard  contest  witii  the 
Whig  opposition.  It  was  for  this  that  tiey  had  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  against  those  who  sought  to  despoil  James 
of  his  birthright.  To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor  owed 
the  power  which  he  was  now  employing  to  their  ruin.  They 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in  acrimonious  lan- 
guage all  that  they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puri- 
tan in  the  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan  there  was 
some  excuse.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy :  he  had  wrongs  to 
avenge ;  and  even  he,  while  remodelling  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who  wcfuld  not 
subscribe  his  Covenant,  had  not  been  altogether  without  com- 
passion. He  had  at  least  granted  to  those  whose  benefices 
he  seized  a  pittance  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  the  hatred 
felt  by  the  King  towards  that  Church  which  had  saved  him 
from  exile  and  placed  him  on  a  throne  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  satiated.  Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims 
would  content  him.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  and  stripped  of  their  revenues.  They 
found  every  walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of  their  habits 
could  look  for  a  subsistence  closed  against  them  with  malig- 
nant care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but  the  precarious  and 
degrading  resource  of  alms. 

The  Anglican  clergy,  therefore,  and  that  portion  of  the 
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laitj  which  was  strongly  attached  to  Protestant  episcopacj,  CHAP, 
now  regarded  the  King  with  those  feelings  which  injustice  _^^  - 
aggravated  bj  ingratitude  naturally  excites.  Yet  had  the 
Churchman  still  many  scruples  of  conscience  and  honour  to 
surmount  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  oppose  the  goVem- 
ment  by  force.  He  had  been  taught  that  passive  obedience 
was  enjoined  without  restriction  or  exception  by  the  divine 
law.  He  had  professed  this  opinion  ostentatiously.  He  had 
treated  with  contempt  the  suggestion  that  an  extreme  case 
might  possibly  arise  which  would  justify  a  people  in  drawing 
the  sword  against  regal  tyranny.  Both  principle  and  shame 
therefore  restrained  him  from  imitating  the  example  of  the 
rebellious  Boundheads,  while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and 
legal  deliverance  remained ;  and  such  a  hope  might  reason- 
ably be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Princess  of  Orange  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  If  he  would  but  endure 
with  patience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature  would 
soon  do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  without  sin  and  dishonour, 
do  for  himself.  The  wrongs  of  the  Church  would  be  redressed : 
her  property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new  guarantees ; 
and  those  wicked  courtiers  who  had,  in  the  day  of  her  ad- 
vemty,  injured  and  insnlted  her,  would  be  signally  punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England  looked  forward  Schemes  of 
aa  an  honourable  and  peaceful  termination  of  her  troubles  '^'^^'- 
was  one  of  which  even  the  most  reckless  members  of  the  respecting 
Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  painful  apprehen-  ^^  ■^«^•• 
sions.  If  their  master  should  die,  leaving  them  no  better 
security  against  the  penal  laws  than  a  Declaration  which 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity, 
if  «  parliament,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  pre- 
vailed  in  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  the  Second,  should 
■wemble  roimd  the  throne  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  was  it 
not  probable  that  a  terrible  retribution  would  be  exacted, 
Uiat  the  old  laws  against  Popery  would  be  rigidly  enforced, 
md  that  new  laws  still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the 
sfaitete  book  9  The  evil  counsellors  had  long  been  tormented 
bj  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of  them  had  con- 
tonplated  strange  and  desperate  remedies.  James  had  scarcely 
■ounted  the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about 
WldtehaU  that,  if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn  Boman 
flriihoKr,  it  might  not  be  impossible,  with  the  help  of  Lewis, 
to  tmMfer  to  her  the  birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the 
embassy  this  scheme  was  warmly  approved,  and 


sion. 
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OEUF.     Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  assent  of  James 
^J^^fl^  woxdd  be  easily  obtained.*    Soon,  however,  it  became  mani- 
fest that  Anne  was  imalterablj  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.    All  thought  of  maldng  her  Queen  was  therefore 
relinquished.      Neyertheless,  a  small  knot  of  fanatics  still 
continued  to. cherish  a  wild  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
change  the  order  of  succession.     The  plan  formed  by  these 
men  was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  which  a  rude  French  trans- 
lation has  been  preserved.     It  was  to  be  hoped,  they  said, 
that  the  King  might  be  able  to  establish  the  true  faith 
without  resorting  to  extremities;  but  in  the  worst  event,  he 
might  leave  his  crown  at  the  disposal  of  Lewis.     It  was 
better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the 
slaves  of   the  Devil.f    This  extraordinary  document  was 
handed  about  &om  Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  &om  courtier  to 
courtier,   till  some    eminent  Boman    Catholics,   in  whom 
bigotry  had    not    extinguished    patriotism,    furnished  the 
Dutch  ambassador  with  a  copy.     He  put  the  paper  into  the 
hands  of  James.     James,  greatly  agitated,  pronounced  it  a 
vile  forgery  contrived  by  some  pamphleteer  in  Holland.    The 
Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered  that  he  could  prove  the 
contrary  by  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  members 
of  His  Majesty's  own  Church,  nay,  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in   pointing  out  the   writer,  who,  after  all,  had 
written  only  what  many  priests  and  many  busy  politicians 
said  every  day  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace.     The  King  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to   ask  who  the  writer  was,  bur, 
abandoning  the    charge   of  forgery,   protested,  with  great 
vehemence  and  solemnity,  that  no  thought  of  disinheritinpr 
his  eldest  daughter  had  ever  crossed  his  mind.     "  Nobody," 
he  said,  "  ever  dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  me.     I  never 
would  listen  to  it.    '  God  does  not  command  us  to  propagate 
the  true  religion  by  injustice,  and  this  would  be  the  foulest, 
the  most  unnatural  injustice."J     Notwithstanding  all  these 
professions,  Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported  to  his  court 

•  "  Quand  on   connoit  le  dedans  de  la  decision  de  la  succession  a  la  couronn*^ 

cette  cour  aussi  intimementqnejelaoon-  entre  Ics  mains  de  co  monarque  la,  qu'il 

nois,    on  pout  croire    que   sa    Majesty  seroit  obligA  de  le  faire,  parctxju'il  van- 

Britannique  donncra  volontiers  dans  ces  droit  micnx  poorses  sujets  qu'ilsdcviiis- 

aortes  depnijots." — Bonrepaux  to  Stjigne-  sent  vasaaux  du  Roy  de  France,  etant 

lay,  March  l^.  1686.  Catholiqnes,  que  de  demeurcr  oomrae<*s- 

t  "  Que.  quand  pour  etablip  la  roli-  clares  du  Diable."     This  paper  is  in  the 

gion  Catholique  et  pour  la  eonfirmer  icy,  archives  of  both  France  ana  Holland, 

il  (James)  devroit  se  rendre  en  quelque  *  Van  Cittors,  Aug.  ■^.  JZ.  1686;    Ba- 

fitfon  dependant  de  la  France,  et  mcttre  rillon,  Aug.  -j^. 
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that  James  had  begun  to  listen  to  suggestions  respecting  a     CHAP. 
change  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  the  question  was 


douhtlesB  a  delicate  one,  but  that  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that,  with  time  and  management,  a  way  might  be  found  to 
settle  the  crown  on  some  Boman  Catholic,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  two  Princesses.^  During  many  months  this  subject 
continued  to  be  discussed  by  the  fiercest  and  most  extrayagant 
Papists  about  the  court,  and  candidates  for  the  regal  office 
were  actually  named.t 

It  is  not  probable  however  that  James  ever  meant  to  take  Scheme  of 
a  course  so  insane.    He  must  have  known  that  England  ^y'JJ^nnc? 
would  never  bear  for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  an  usurper  fdr  pre- 
who  was  also  a  Papist,  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Y<^"t»ngt^« 

i.riiiC6if8  Oi 

Lady  Mary  would  have  been  withstood  to  the  death,  both  by  Ordn^. 
all  tiiose  who  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  ^^^^]  *'"®' 

CCt'QllV  to 

those  who  had  opposed  it.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  the  king- 
that  the  Ejng  was  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  less  absurd,  but  ^^"^  ^^ 
not  less  unjustifiable,  against  the  rights  of  his  children. 
Tyrconnel  had,  with  his  master's  approbation,  made  arrange- 
ments  for  separating  Ireland  from  the  empire,  and  for  placing 
her  under  the  protection  of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  crown 
should  devolve  on  a  Protestant  sovereign.  Bonrepaux  had 
been  consxQted,  had  imparted  the  design  to  his  court,  and 
had  been  instructed  to  assure  Tyrconnel  that  France  would 
lend  effectual  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  pro- 
ject. {  These  transactions,  which,  though  perhaps  not  in  pll 
parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were  strongly  sus- 
pected there,  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  account  if  we  would 
pass  a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken  a  few  months  later 
by  the  Princess  of  Orange.  Those  who  pronounce  her  guilty 
<^  a  breach  of  filial  duty  must  admit  that  her  fault  was  at 

*  Bftrillon,  Sept.  U.  1686.  **  La  snocM-  de  le  fortifier  en  sorte  que  u>iis  ses  si^eUi 

aoa  Mit  voe  mataere  {art  <Ulicate  k  traiter.  Catholiqnes  y  puissent  avoir  on  aaile  as- 

J«  Mia  poQztant  qii*on  en  parle  au  Boj  sur^.    Son  projet  est  de  mettre  les  choscs 

f  ABsIcterre,  ei  qii*on  ne  Mesp^  paa  en  cet  estat  dans  le  conrs  de  dnq  an- 

•vaeXo  tempa  de  troinrer  dea  moyens  pour  n^."    In  the  Secret  Consults  of  the 

Cun  tmaaer  la  ooaronne  aur  la  tkte  d'un  Bomiah  party  in  Ireland,  printed  in  1690, 

hinUm  Catholique."  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  that  this 

t  Boorepanz,  Jalj|}.  1687.  negotiation  had  not  been  kept  strictly' 

X  Bonwp>qx    to  Seignelay,    sS-^'  ^*^*^^^'    "  Though  the  Kin^  kept  it  pn- 

16t7.    I  vill  quote  a  few  woida  from  ya^«  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^«  council,  yet  cerUin 

tb  BOflk  remarkable   despatch:    "*  Je  ^^  ib  that  he  had  promised  the  l^rench 

■o^UfliMfCauieoiMitaiierintentionda  ^^^  ^®  disposal  of  that  goremment 

bSt  dTAitfctare  eat  de  fiure  peidrece  ^^  kingdom  when  thines  had  attained 

M(Ifdaiid)  k  son  suecMiieiir,  et  ^  *^^  growth  aa  to  be  fit  to  bear  it** 
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CHAP,     least  greatly  extenuated  by  her  yrrongs.    K,  to  serve  the 
^^^      cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke  through  the  most  sacred 


ties  of  consanguinity,  she  only  followed  her  £Either's  example. 
She  did  not  assist  to  depose  b™  until  he  had  conspired  to 
disinherit  her. 
The  Queen       Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  informed  that  Lewis  had 
pregnanL    j^g^jy^^  ^  assist  the    enterprise  of  Tyrconnel  when  all 
thoughts  of  that  enterprise  were  abandoned.     James  had 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and 
elated  him.     The  Queen  was  with  child. 
^23|ij"'      Before  the  end  of  October  1687  the  great  news  began  to 
be  whispered.    It  was  observed  that  Her  Majesty  had  ab- 
sented herself  from  some  public  ceremonies  on  the  plea  of 
indisposition.     It  was   said  that  many  relics,  supposed  to 
possess   extraordinary  virtue,    had  been  hung   about  her. 
Soon  the  story  made  its  way  from  the  palace  to  the  coffee- 
houses of  the  capital,  and  spread  &LSt  over  the  country.     By 
a  very  small  minority  the  rumour  was  welcomed  with  joy. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation  listened  with  mingled  derision 
and  fear.     There  was  indeed  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
what  had  happened.     The  King  had  but  just  completed  his 
fifty-fourth  year.     The  Queen  was  in  the  summer  of  life. 
She  had  already  borne  four  children  who  had  died  yoimg ; 
and  long  afterwards   she  was   delivered   of  another   child 
-whom  nobody  had  any  interest  in  treating  as  supposititious, 
zan^  who  was  therefore  never  said  to  be  so.     As,  however, 
five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  pregnancy,  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  that  delusion  which  leads  men  to 
believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to  entertain  any  appre- 
hension that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the  throne.     On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than 
that  the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a  pious  fraud.     It 
was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  accession  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
could  befal  their  Church.     It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  doing  whatever  might 
be  necessary  to  save  their  Church  from  a  great  calamity. 
In  books  written  by  eminent  members  of  the  Society,  and 
licensed  by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  means 
even  more  shocking  to  all  notions  of  justice  and  humanity 
than  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  family  might 
lawfully  be  employed  for  ends  less  important  than  the  con- 
Tersion  of  a  heretical  kingdom.     It  had  got  abroad  that 
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some  of  the  King's  advisers,  and  even  the  King  himself,  had     CIIAP. 
meditated  schemes  for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary,  either  ._    ,  '. ^ 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightful  inheritance.     A  suspicion, 
not  indeed  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
The  folly  of  some  Roman  Catholics  confirmed  the  vulgar 
prejudice.     They  spoke  of  the  auspicious  event  as  strange, 
as  miraculous,  as  an  exertion  of  the  same  Divine  power  which 
had  made  Sarah  proud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had  given 
Samuel  to  the  prayers  of  Hannah.     Mary's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  had  lately  died.    A  short  time  before 
her  death,   she  had,  it  was  said,   implored  the  Yirgm  of 
Loretto,  with  fervent  vows  and  rich  offerings,  to  bestow  a 
son  on  James.    The  King  himself  had,  in  the  preceding 
August,  turned  aside  from  his  progress  to  visit  the  Holy 
Well,  and  had  there  besought  Samt  Winifred  to  obtain  for  him 
that  boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  true  fsdth  could  be  but  imperfectly  executed.  The 
imprudent  zealots  who  dwelt  on  these  tales  foretold  with 
confidence  that  the  imbom  infant  would  be  a  boy,  and  offered 
to  back  their  opinion  by  laying  twenty  guineas  to  one. 
Heaven,  they  affirmed,  would  not  have  interfered,  but  for  a 
great  end.    One  fanatic  announced  that  the  Queen  would 
give  birth  to  twins,  of  whom  the  elder  would  be  King  of 
England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of  Eome.    Mary  could  not 
conceal  the  delight  with  which  she  heard  this  prophecy,  and 
her  ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by 
talking  of  it.    The  Eoman  Catholics  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  if  they  had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a  natural 
event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with  moderation  their  unex- 
pected good  fortune.     Their  insolent  triumph  excited  the 
papular  indignation.     Their   predictions  strengthened  the 
popular  suspicions.    From  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Den- 
mark down  to  porters  and  laundresses  nobody  alluded  to  the 
pimnised  birth  without  a  sneer.    The  wits  of  London  de- 
•eribed  the  new  miracle  in  rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be 
wappoaed,  were  not  the  most  delicate.    The  rough  country 
mpdres  roared  with  laughter  if  they  met  with  any  person 
annple  enough  to  believe  that  the  Queen  was  reaUy  likely 
to  be  again  a  mother.    A  royal  proclamation  appeared,  com- 
ihe  clergy  to  read  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
irhich  had  been  prepared  for  this  joyful  occasion  by 
Cbodie  and  Sprat.    The  clergy  obeyed :  but  it  was  observed 
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CHAP,  that  the  congregations  made  no  responses  and  showed  no 
^  ^^^  ^  signs  of  reyerence.  Soon  in  all  the  coffeehonses  was  handed 
about  a  brutal  lampoon  on  the  courtlj  prelates  whose  pens 
the  King  had  employed.  Mother  East  had  also  her  full 
share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  monosyllable  our  an- 
cestors had  degraded  the  name  of  the  great  house  of  Estc 
which  reigned  at  Modena.^ 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  King's  spirits  was  mingled 
with  many  fears.  Something  more  than  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plans  formed 
by  the  Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  James 
would  live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal 
functions.  The  law  had  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a 
minority.  The  reigning  soTcreign  was  not  competent  to  make 
provision  for  such  a  case  by  wilL  The  legislature  only  could 
supply  the  defect.  If  James  should  die  before  the  defect  had 
been  suppUed,  leaving  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the  supreme 
powerwould  undoubtedly  devolveonProtestejits.  Those  Tories 
who  held  most  firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify 
them  in  resisting  their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple  about 
drawing  their  swords  against  a  Popish  woman  who  should 
dare  to  usurp  the  guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant 
sovereign.  The  result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be  matter  of 
doubt.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  or  his  wife,  would  be  Regent. 
The  young  King  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  heretical 
instructors,  whose  arts  might  speedily  efface  from  his  mind 
the  impressions  which  might  have  been  made  on  it  in  the 
nursery.  He  might  prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and 
the  blessing  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  of  Saint  Winifred  might  be  turned  into  a  cursct  This 
was  a  danger  against  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  a  security,  and  how  was  such  an  Act  to  be  ob- 
Foeling  tained  9  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that,  if  the  Houses 
^^  t  ^®^  convoked,  they  would  come  up  to  Westminster  animated 
bodiei,        by  the  spirit  of  1 610.   The  event  of  the  country  elections  could 

and  of  the 

^'^'  ♦  Van  Citters.  J'.V-'  S^'  1687 ;  Dec  J|.  1687.  "  Un  Principe  de  Vale,  y 
the  Princess  Anmr  to  "the  Princess  of  un  DuquedeYorky  otPodiLochaosterna 
Oran^  March  1 1.  and  20.  168J ;  Baril-  (LancMter,  I  suppose,)  no  bwtan  a  re- 
Ion,  Dec.  ^.  1687  :  Revolution  Politics;  <i?cir  la gente ;  porque  el  Rnr  tiene  64 
the  song  "Two  Toms  and  a  Natf  anos,  y  Tendraa  monr.dwando  los  hijos 
Johnstone,  April  4.  1688;  Secret  Con-  pequenos,  v  que  entonces  el  reyno  se  apo- 
solU  of  the  Komish  Party  in  Ireland,  derara  dellos,  y  los  nombiara  tutor,  y  los 
J  090^  educara  en  la  religion  protestante,  oontm 
t  The  King's  uneasiness  on  this  sub-  ^*  disnosidon  que  dejare  cl  Key,  v  la 
ject  is  strongly  described  by  Ronqmllo,  *utoridad  de  U  Reyna." 
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hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  body  of  freeholders,  high  and  CHAP. 
low,  clerical  and  lay,  was  strongly  excited  against  the  govern-  .  ^^'  . 
inent.  In  the  great  majority  of  those  towns  where  the  right 
of  voting  depended  on  tiie  payment  of  local  taxes,  or  on  the 
occupation  of  a  tenement,  no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to 
show  his  face.  A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  returned  by  members  of  municipal  corporations.  These 
corporations  had  recently  been  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters.  More 
than  a  hundred  constituent  bodies  had  been  deprived  of  their 
charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to  the  crown,  or  had  been  in- 
duced to  avert  compulsory  disfranchisement  by  voluntary  sur- 
render. Every  Mayor,  every  Alderman,  every  Town  Clerk, 
from  Berwick  to  Helstone,  was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman :  but 
Tories  and  Churchmen  were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
sovereign.  The  new  municipalities  were  more  unmanageable 
than  the  old  municipalities  had  ever  been,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly return  representatives  whose  first  act  would  be  to 
impeach  all  the  Popish  Privy  C-ouncillors,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less  gloomy  than  in 
the  Commons.  Among  the  temporal  peers  it  was  certain  that 
there  would  be  an  immense  majority  against  the  King's 
measures ;  and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years 
before  had  unanimously  supported  him  against  those  who 
had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright,  he  could  now 
look  for  support  only  to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by 
their  profession  and  by  their  country  * 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion  these  difficulties 
appeared  insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous  slaves  of  power 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the  £ing 
would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  mend  them,  and 
■ighed  for  the  golden  days  of  the  careless  and  goodnatured 
Gharles.f    Even  Jeffreys  wavered.    As  long  as  he  was  poor, 

*  Three  lifts  framed  at  this  time  are  against,  and  10  doubtful.    Copies  of  the 

•vtont;  one  in  the  French  archives,  the  three  lists  are  among  the  Mackintosh  MS8. 

otiMr  two  in  the  arduTes  of  the  Port-  f  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 

lud  iSunily.    In  these  lists  eTery  p<>er  letter  of  Dryden  to  Etherege,  dated  Feb. 

b  ftiwrt  under  one  of  three  heads,  For  1688.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 

tt«  Bepeal  of  the  Test,  Against  the  it  in  print  "Oh,"  says  Dryden, ''that  our 

mlf  and  Doubtful.     According  to  monarch  would  encourage  noble  idleness 

lilt  the  numbers  were,  31  for,  86  by  his  own  example,  as  he  of  blessed 

f  and  20  doubtful ;  according  to  memoiy  did  before  him.    For  my  mind 

r»  SI  far.  87  against,  and  19  doubt-  misgives  mo  that  he  will  not  much  ad- 

to  Uie  third,  35  for,  92  vance  his  affiiirs  by  stirring." 
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CHAP,     he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and  public  hatred  for 
^^      lucre.     But  he  had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion,  accu- 


ment. 


mulated  great  riches;  and  he  ^vas  more  anxious  to  secure 
them  than  to  increase  them.  ELis  slackness  drew  on  him  a 
sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal  lips.  In  dread  of  being  de- 
priyed  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  required 
of  him :  but  Barillon,  in  reporting  this  circumstance  to  Lewis, 
remarked  that  the  King  of  England  could  place  little  reliance 
on  any  man  who  had  anything  to  lose.* 
James  Nevertheless  James  determined  to  persevere.  The  sanction 

to  Mdk^a*'  of  a  Parliament  was  necessary  to  his  system.  The  sanction 
Parlia-  of  a  free  and  lawftd  Parliament  it  was  evidently  impossible 
to  obtain  :  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  bring 
together  by  corruption,  by  intimidation,  by  violent  exertions 
of  prerogative,  by  fiuudulent  distortions  of  law,  an  assembly 
which  might  call  itself  a  Parliament,  and  might  be  willing  to 
register  any  edict  of  the  Sovereign.  Betuming  officers  must 
be  appointed  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest 
pretence  to  declare  the  King's  friends  duly  elected.  Every 
placeman,  troia  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  made  to 
understand  that,  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  office,  he  must,  at 
this  conjuncture,  support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest. 
The  High  Commission  meanwhile  would  keep  its  eye  on  the 
clergy.  The  boroughs,  which  had  just  been  remodelled  to 
serve  one  turn,  might  be  remodelled  again  to  serve  another. 
By  such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Upper  House  would  then  be  at 
his  mercy.  He  had  imdoubtedly  by  law  the  power  of  creating 
peers  without  limit ;  and  this  power  he  was  ftilly  determined 
to  use.  He  did  not  wish,  and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish, 
to  make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  cro^vn 
worthless.  He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling  up  some 
heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in  which  they  must  ultimately 
sit,  and  by  conferring  English  titles  on  some  Scotch  and  Irish 
Lords,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  without  en- 
nobling new  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  ridicule  on 
the  coronet  and  the  ermine.  But  there  was  no  extremity  to 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When 
in  a  large  company  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  peers 
would  prove  intractable,  "  Oh,  silly,"  cried  Sunderland,  tum- 


A«f.M. 


•  Barillon,  ^^*  1687. 
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ing  to  Churcliill ;  "your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  up  to     CHAP, 
the  House  of  Lords."*  -_^^_^ 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Parliament,  James  set  him- 
self energeticallj  and  methodically  to  the  work.  A  procla- 
mation appeared  in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  King 
had  determined  to  revise  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and  of 
Lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in  public  employment  only  such 
gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy.f  A 
committee  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  sate  at  Whitehall,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating, — such  was  the  phrase, — ^the  muni- 
cipal corporations.  In  this  committee  Jeffireys  alone  repre- 
sented the  Protestant  interest.  Powis  alone  represented  the 
moderate  Boman  Catholics.  All  the  other  members  belonged 
to  the  Jesuitical  faction.  Among  them  was  Petre,  who  had 
just  been  sworn  of  the  Council.  Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
board,  his  elevation  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
everybody  but  Sunderland.  The  public  indignation  at  this 
new  violation  of  the  law  was  clamorously  expressed ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  even  louder  in 
censure  than  the  Protestants.  The  vain  and  ambitious  Jesuit 
was  now  charged  with  the  business  of  destroying  and  recon- 
structing half  the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Councillors  a  subcommittee  consist- 
ing of  bustling  agents  less  eminent  in  rank  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  details.  Local  subcommittees  of  re-  The  Boaid 
golators  all  over  the  country  corresponded  with  the  central  of  wg»la- 
board  at  Westminster. :[ 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for  assistance 
in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise  were  the  Lords  Lieutenants. 
Every  Lord  Lieutenant  received  written  orders  directing  him 
to  go  down  immediately  into  his  county.  There  he  was  to 
nmunon  before  him  all  his  deputies,  and  all  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of  interrogatories 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act 
at  a  general  election.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in 
writings  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  government.  He  was 
to  foniiah  a  list  of  such  Boman  Catholics,  and  such  Pro- 
tertant  Dissenters,  as  might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench 

A  tar  commands  in  the  militia.    He  was  also  to  examine 


*  Told  br  Lord  Bradford  who  was  {  Bonrepauz  to  Seignelaj,  Novembar 

ynnflly  lo  BarCmouth ;  note  on  Bmnet,  U. ;  Van  Citten,  Norembcr  |{. ;  Loidft' 

uTii*  Jonmali)  December  20.  1689. 

t  iMdop  Qaictte,  Dec  12.  1687. 
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into  the  state  of  all  the  boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make 
such  reports  as  might  be  necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of 
the  board  of  regulators.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  he 
must  himself  perform  these  duties,  and  tliat  he  coxQd  not  be 
permitted  to  delegate  them  to  any  other  person.'^ 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have  at 
once  sobered  a  prince  less  in&tuated  than  James.  Half  the 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop 
to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of  them.  They  were 
immediately  dismissed.  All  those  who  incurred  this  glorious 
disgrace  were  peers  of  high  consideration;  and  all  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy.  Some 
names  in  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and  indeed,  as  Englishmen 
loved  to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  Europe,  was  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He 
derived  his  title,  through  an  xminterrupted  male  descent,  firom 
a  time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour  were  still 
obscure,  when  the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  pro- 
vincial celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Plan- 
tagenet  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.  One  chief  of 
the  house  of  De  Yere  had  held  high  command  at  Hastings  ; 
another  had  marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  over  heaps 
of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  first 
Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Hemy  Beauclerc.  The 
third  Earl  liad  been  conspicuous  among  the  Lords  who  ex- 
torted the  Great  Charter  from  John.  The  seventh  Earl  had 
fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiei'S.  The  thirteenth  Earl 
had,  through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  been  the  chief  of 
the  party  of  the  Eed  Rose,  and  had  led  the  van  on  the  de- 
cisive day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  Earl  had  shone  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won  for  himself  an  honour- 
able place  among  the  early  masters  of  English  ]X)etry.  The 
nineteenth  Earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protestant  religion 
and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht. 
His  son  Aubrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest  and  most  illus- 
trious line  of  nobles  that  England  has  seen,  a  man  of  loose 
morals,  but  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly  manners, 
was .  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  Colonel  of  the  Blues. 
His  nature  was  not  factious ;  and  his  interest  inclined  him 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Court ;  for  his  estate  was  encum- 
bered, and  his  military  command  lucrative.     He  was  sum- 

»  Van  Cittcra,  J^'  1687. 
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luoned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and  an  explicit  declaration  of  his     CHAP, 
intentions  was  demanded  fix)m  him.   "  Sir,"  answered  Oxford,        y^  ^ 
*^  I  will  stand  by  Yonr  Majesty  against  all  enemies  to  the 
last  drop  of  my  blood.    But  this  is  matter  of  conscience,  and 
I  caimot  comply."     He  was  instaoitly  deprived  of  his  lieu- 
tenancy  and  of  his  regiment.^ 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the  house  of  De  TheEtrl 
Vere,  but  to  the  house  of  De  Vere  alone,  was  the  house  of  ^^^'''^*' 
Talbot.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
Talbots  had  sate  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom 
of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
OD  John  Talbot,  the  antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He 
had  been  long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tender- 
ness and  reverence  as  one  of  the  most  Ulustrious  of  those 
warriors  who  had  striyen  to  erect  a  great  English  empire  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  he 
had  shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters  had  made  him  an  object 
of  interest  greater  than  more  fortunate  captains  had  inspired ; 
and  his  death  had  famished  a  singularly  touching  scene  to 
our  early  stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two  centuries, 
flourished  in  great  honour.  The  head  of  the  family  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  was  Francis,  the  eleyenth  Earl,  a 
Boman  Catholic.  His  death  had  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances such  as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  downfall  of  the  Puritan  tjrranny,  had 
mored  men  to  horror  and  pity.  The  Dake  of  Buckingham 
in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  amours  was  for  a  moment 
attractod  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily 
won.  Her  Lord  challenged  the  gallant  and  fell.  Some  said 
that  the  abandoned  woman  witnessed  the  combat  in  man's 
attire,  and  others  that  she  clasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her 
boflom  while  his  shirt  was  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
her  husband*  The  honours  of  the  murdered  man  descended 
to  his  infimt  son  Charles.  As  the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's 
estate,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  of  the  young 
Bofaility  of  England  none  had  been  so  richly  gifted  by  nature. 
His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper  singularly  sweet,  his 
parts  such  as,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  humble  rank,  might 
well  liave  raised  him  to  civil  greatness.    All  these  advantages 

•  Hftlitoad't    Snodnct  Genealofi:^  of  Oxford,  in  March  and  April  162^.    The 

m  Piunilj    of  Vere,   1685 ;    Collins's  exordium  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Chief 

~  CoUtettona.    See  in  the  Lords*  Jnetice  Crewe  is  among  the  finest  speci- 

■nd  IB  Jones's  Reports,  the  mens  of  the  ancient  ^glish  eloquence. 

wgpecting  the  earhlom  of  Van  Citters,  Feb.  ^.  1688. 
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^^-     lie  had  so  improved  that,  before  lie  was  of  age,  he  was  allowed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars  of  his 


time.  His  learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  axe  stiU  extant 
in  his  handwriting  on  books  in  almost  every  department  of 
literature.  He  spoke  French  like  a  gentleman  of  Lewis's 
bedchamber,  and  Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be  anxious 
to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  his  funily  had  refused 
to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  He  studied  the  dis- 
puted points  closely,  submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  his 
own  fiiith,  laid  their  answers  before  Tillotson,  weighed  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  long  and  attentively,  and,  after  an 
investigation  which  occupied  two  years,  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.  The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the  illustrious 
convert  with  delight.  His  popularity  was  great,  and  became 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  royal  solicitations  and  pro- 
mises had  been  vainly  employed  to  seduce  him  back  to  the 
superstition  which  he  had  abjured.  The  character  of  the 
young  Earl  did  not  however  develope  itself  in  a  manner  quite 
satisfactory  to  those  who  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  con- 
version. His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the  contagion  of 
£a;Shionable  libertinism.  In  truth  the  shock  which  had  over- 
turned his  early  prejudices  had  at  the  same  time  unfixed  all 
his  opinions,  and  left  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of  his 
feelings.  But,  though  his  principles  were  unsteady,  his 
impulses  were  so  generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  manners 
so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him. 
He  was  early  called  the  King  of  Hearts,  and  never,  through 
a  long,  eventftd,  and  chequered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that 
name."^ 

Shrewsbury  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire  and 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  horse  which  had  been 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  Western  insurrection.  He  now 
refused  to  act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was  deprived 
of  both  his  commissions. 
The  Earl  None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of 
of  Dorset,  public  favour  than  Charles  SackviUe  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  wa8 
indeed  a  remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  one  of 
the  most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which  followed 

*  Coxe'a  Shrewsbury  Correspondence;  reader  will  find  a  letter  from  Tillotson 
Macka/s  Memoirs;  Life  of  Charles  Duke  to  Shrewsbury,  which  seems  to  me  a 
of  Shrewsbury,  1718;  Burnet,  i.  762.;  model  of  senons,  friendly,  and  gentle- 
Birch's  Life  of   Tillotson,  where    the  manlike  reproof. 
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the  Bestoration.  He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  City  watch,  CHAT. 
had  passed  many  nights  in  the  round  house,  and  had  at  least  .  ^^'  ^ 
once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate.  His  passion  for  Betty 
Morrice,  and  for  Nell  Gwyiin,  who  called  him  her  Charles  the 
First,  had  given  no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the  town."^ 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  vices,  his  courageous  spirit, 
his  fine  understanding,  and  his  natural  goodness  of  heart, 
had  been  conspicuous.  Men  said  that  the  excesses  in  which 
he  indulged  were  common  between  him  and  the  whole  race 
of  gny  young  Cavaliers,  but  that  his  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  the  generosity  with  which  he  made  reparation 
to  those  whom  his  freaks  had  injured,  were  all  his  own.  His 
associates  were  astonished  by  the  distinction  which  the  public 
made  between  him  and  them.  "  He  may  do  what  he  chooses," 
said  Wilmot ;  "  he  is  never  in  the  wrong."  The  judgment 
of  the  world  became  still  more  favourable  to  Dorset  when 
he  had  been  sobered  by  time  and  marriage.  His  graceful 
manners,  his  brilliant  conversation,  his  sofb  heart,  his  open 
hand,  were  universally  praised.  No  day  passed,  it  was  said, 
in  which  some  distressed  family  had  not  reason  to  bless  his 
name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  goodnature,  such  was  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the  town 
feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset.  All 
political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed  him :  but  politics 
were  not  much  to  his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity 
to  exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  state:  but  he  was  bom  to  rank  so  high  and 
wealth  80  ample  that  many  of  the  motives  which  impel  men 
to  engage  in  public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took 
just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  business 
as  sufficed  to  show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to 
rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and  tinned  away  to  pursuits 
wliich  pleased  him  better.  Like  many  other  men  who,  with 
grest  natural  abilities,  are  constitutionally  and  habitually 
indolent,  he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  a  master 
of  all  those  pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
aieq[iiixed  without  severe  application.  He  was  allowed  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of 
^,  that  the  court  could  show.    On  questions  of  polite 


*  Tito  King  was  only  Xell*f  Charles  evidence  in   favour  of   Dorset's  claim 

HL    WlwCber  lX>net  or  Miy'or  Charles  seems  to  me  to  preponderate.    See  th« 

BHiClMdtltfliODoiiroflieing  her  Charles  suppressed  passage  of  Bnmet,  i.  268., 

Lb*  fste  open  to  dispute.    But  the  and  Fepys's  Diary,  Oct.  26. 1G67. 
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CHAP,  learning  his  decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  coffeehouses 
^  ^^  ^  as  without  appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which  had 
failed  on  the  first  representation  was  supported  by  his  single 
authority  against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came 
forth  successful  from  the  second  trial.  The  delicacy  of  his 
taste  in  French  composition  was  extolled  by  Saint  Evremond 
and  La  Fontaine.  Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had 
never  seen.  His  bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal  judgment 
and  liberality,  and  was  confined  to  no  sect  or  faction.  Men 
of  genius,  estranged  from  each  other  by  literary  jealousy  or 
by  difference  of  political  opinion,  joined  in  acknowledging 
his  impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned  that  he  had  been 
saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's  princely  generosity.  Yet  Mon- 
tague and  Prior,  who  had  keenly  satirised  Dryden,  were 
introduced  by  Dorset  into  public  life ;  and  the  best  comedy 
of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy,  Shadwell,  was  written  at  Dorset's 
coimby  seat.  The  munificent  Earl  might,  if  such  had  been 
his  wish,  have  been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he  was  con- 
tent to  be  the  benefactor.  For  the  verses  which  he  occasion- 
ally composed,  unstudied  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a 
genius  which,  assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  produced 
something  great.  In  the  small  volume  of  his  works  may  be 
found  songs  which  have  the  easy  vigour  of  Suckling,  and 
little  satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of 
Butler.* 

Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex ;  and  to  Sussex  the 
board  of  regulators  looked  with  great  anxiety :  for  in  no  other 
county,  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  boroughs.  He  was  ordered  tb  repair  to  his  post.  No 
person  who  knew  him  exx)ected  tliat  he  would  obey.  He  gave 
such  an  answer  as  became  him,  and  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his  many 
noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  received  by  the  post  an  anonymous 
billet  telling  him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply  with 

*  Pepys's  Diary ;  PriOTS  Dedication  of  See  also  ShadwelFs  Dedication  of  thf» 

hin  Poems  to  the  Dnke  of  Dorset ;  John-  Squire  of  Aliatia ;  Burnet,  i.  264. ;  Maic- 

Bon*8  Life  of  Dorset ;  Dryden's  Essay  on  kay*8  Characters.  Some  parta  of  Dorset's 

Satire  and  Dedication  of  the  Essay  on  character  are  well  touched  in  his  epitaph, 

Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Dorset  written  by  Pope : 

for  his  wife  and  his  strict  fidelity  to  her  "  Yet  soft  hU  nature,  tboagb  serere  Ids  Uy ; " 

are  mentioned  with  great  contempt  by  ^^^  aeain  • 

that  profli^te  coxcomb  Sir  Geoip  fehe-  ..  j^  ^^„^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
redffe  m  his  letters  from  Katisbon,  De-  plewe, 

oe^>er  ^.  1687|  and  January  ^.  1688.  Tec  sacred  keep  his  friendship  and  his  case.** 
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tlie  King's  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity  should  not  save  CHAP, 
him  from  assassination.  A  similar  warning  was  sent  to  .  ^^  ^ 
Shrewsbury.  Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare 
than  they  afterwards  became.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  the  people,  excited  as  they  were,  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  best  and  noblest  Englishmen  were 
really  marked  out  for  Popish  daggers.''^  Just  when  these 
letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London,  the  mutilated  corpse  of  a 
noted  Puritan  was  foxmd  in  the  streets.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  murderer  had  acted  frx)m  no  religious  or 
political  motive.  But  the  first  suspicions  of  the  populace  fell 
on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy ;  and  during 
a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  populace  were  scarcely 
less  violent  than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was  borne  to  the 

grave.t 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more  concisely  related. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  regiment  had  been  taken  frx)m 
him  some  months  before,  was  now  turned  out  of  the  lord 
lieutenancy  of  the  East  Siding  of  Yorkshire.  The  North 
Biding  was  taken  frx)m  Yiscoxmt  Fauconberg,  Shropshire 
from  Viscount  Newport,  and  Lancashire  from  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  grandson  of  that  gallant  Cavalier  who  had  fiiced  death 
so  bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  for 
the  House  of  Stuart.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  re- 
cently served  the  Crown  with  fidelity  and  spirit  against  Mon- 
mouth, was  displaced  in  Wiltshire,  the  Iku-1  of  Butland  in 
Iieicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  Earl  of  Thanet  in  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
in  Warwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scarsdale  was  also  de- 
prived of  a  xegiment  of  cavalry,  and  of  an  office  in  the  house- 
iMld  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  She  made  a  struggle  to 
■fihiiii  his  services,  and  yielded  only  to  a  peremptory  command 
of  her  fiitber.  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough  was  ejected,  not 
odtj  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Hampshire,  but  also  from  the 
gOffomment  of  Portsmouth  and  the  rangership  of  the  New 
two  places  for  which  he  had,  only  a  few  months 
I,  given  five  thousand  pounds.  { 

The  Sng  could  not  find  Lords  of  great  note,  or  indeed 
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Jan.  ^.  1688 ;  Van  Citten,        t  Barillon,  Dec.  ^.  ^V  H*  16^7 ;  Van 
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Protestant  Lords  of  any  sort,  who  wonld  accept  the  vacant 
offices.  It  was  necessary  to  assign  two  shires  to  Jef&^ys,  a 
new  man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two  to  Pres- 
ton who  was  not  even  an  English  peer.  The  other  counties 
which  had  been  left  without  governors  were  entrusted,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  to  known  Boman  Catholics,  or  to 
courtiers  who  had  secretly  promised  the  Eling  to  declare 
themselves  Boman  Catholics  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with 
prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  action ;  and  soon 
from  every  comer  of  the  realm  arrived  the  news  of  complete 
and  hopeless  &ilure.  The  catechism  by  which  the  Lords 
Lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  gentlemen  consisted  of  three  questions.  Every  magis- 
trate and  Deputy  Lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first,  whether, 
if  he  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  Parliament,  he  would 
vote  for  a  bill  framed  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence;  secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would 
support  candidates  who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such  a  bill ; 
and,  thirdly,  whether,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  would  aid 
the  King's  benevolent  designs  by  living  in  friendship  with 
I>eople  of  all  religious  persuasions.^ 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  answer, 
drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  was  generally  adopted.  It  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  "As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  I 
have  the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  care- 
frdly  to  weigh  such  reasons  as  may  be  adduced  in  debate  for 
and  against  a  Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  to  vote  according 
to  my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  give 
my  support  to  candidates  whose  notions  of  the  duty  of  a 
representative  agree  with  my  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is 
my  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with  every  body.''  This 
answer,  far  more  provoking  than  a  direct  refrisal,  because 
slightly  tinged  with  a  sober  and  decorous  irony  which  could 
not  well  be  resented,  was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Court 
could  extract  from  most  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Argu- 
ments, promises,  threats,  were  tried  in  vain.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  though  a  Protestant,  and  though  dissatisfied  with 
•tihe  proceedings  of  the  government,  had  consented  to  become 
its  agent  in  two  counties.    He  went  first  to  Surrey,  where  he 


•  Vac  Cittors,  g^^  1687. ;  Lonadale'a  Memoizt. 
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soon  found  that  nothin£r  could  be  done.^    He  then  repaired    chap. 

VTTT 

to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to  inform  the  King  that,  of  seventj  -7^  - 
gentlemen  who  bore  office  in  that  great  province,  only  six' had 
held  out  hopes  that  thej  should  support  the  policy  of  the 
Court.t  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  authority  extended 
over  four  English  shires  and  over  the  whole  principality  of 
Wales,  came  up  to  Whitehall  with  an  accoxmt  not  less  dis- 
couraging.^ Bochester  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hertford- 
shire. All  his  little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended  in  his 
struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to  seU  his  religion  for 
lucre.  He  was  still  boxmd  to  the  Court  by  a  i>ension  of 
four  thousand  poxmds  a  year ;  and  in  return  for  this  pension 
he  was  willing  to  perform  any  service,  however  iUegal  or 
degrading,  provided  only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with  Some.  He  had 
readily  undertaken  to  manage  his  coimt j ;  and  he  exerted 
himself,  as  usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But  his 
anger  was  thrown  away  on  the  sturdy  squires  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself.  They  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  send  up  no  man  to  Parliament  who  would  vote  for 
taking  away  the  safeguards  of  the  Protestant  religion.  §  The 
same  answer  was  given  to  the  Chancellor  in  Buckingham- 
shire. ||  The  gentry  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow, 
unanimously  refused  to  fetter  themselves  by  the  pledge  which 
the  King  demanded  of  them.ir  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth 
reported  from  Wiltshire  that,  of  sixty  magistrates  and 
Deputy  Lieutenants  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  only  seven 
had  given  &vourable  answers,  and  that  even  those  seven  could 
not  be  trusted.**  The  renegade  Peterborough  made  no  pro- 
in  Northamptonshire.tt  His  brother  renegade  Dover 
equally  unsuccessful  in  Cambridgeshirc^t  Preston 
teooght  cold, news  frx)m  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
Donetshire  and  Hxmtingdonshire  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit.  The  Earl  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  returned  from 
^6  West  with  gloomy  tidings.  He  had  been  authorised  to 
the  most  tempting  offers  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Li  particular  he  had  promised  that,  if  proi>er  respect 


•  ▼«■  CHUw.  ^r- 1637.  Cittcrs,  Deocmbej  A. 

A  TWJ  Pi>.tT.  .IJT;  I  Van  CiU^ra,  Dec.  A.  1687. 

t  MJ ISX  l«8i-  ^  Ibid.  Dcc^  |.  16877 

I  Bochfater's  offeDBiTe  warmth    on  **  ^^>^-^5r  1«87. 

ttfc  ■■■■n  it  twice  noUced  by  John-  ft  Ibid.^^  1687. 

liHMb  Vanmbtat  26.  and  Becamber  8.  U  Ibid.  Not.  U,  1687 
%9Hm  Eb  ftSora  is  mentiooad  bj  Van 
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CHAP,  were  shown  to  tlie  royal  wishes,  the  trade  in  tin  should  be 
-  \*_  freed  from  the  oppressive  restrictions  xmder  which  it  lay. 
But  this  lore,  which  at  another  time  would  have  proved 
irresistible,  was  now  slighted.  All  the  Justices  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice,  declared  that  they  would  put  life  and  pro- 
perty in  jeopardy  for  the  King,  but  that  the  Protestant 
religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or  property. 
"  And,  sir,''  said  Bath,  "  if  Your  Majesty  should  dismiss  all 
these  gentlemen,  their  successors  would  give  exactly  the  same 
answer."*  K  there  was  any  district  in  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  hoped  for  success,  that  district  was  Lan- 
cashire. Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as  to  the  result 
of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so 
many  opulent  and  honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old 
religion.  The  heads  of  many  of  those  families  had  already, 
by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been  made  Justices  of 
the  Peace  and  entrusted  with  commands  in  the  militia.  Yet 
from  Lancashire  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  himself  a  Soman 
Catholic,  reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the 
magistrates  were  opposed  to  the  Court.t  But  the  proceed- 
ings in  Hampshire  wounded  the  King's  pride  still  more 
deeply.  Arabella  Churchill  had,  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  borne  him  a  son,  widely  renowned,  at  a  later  period, 
as  one  of  the  most  skilful  captains  of  Europe.  The  youth, 
named  James  Fitzjames,  had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the 
eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained:  but  his  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  inoffensive  that  he  had  no  enemy  except 
Mary  of  Modena,  who  had  long  hated  the  child  of  the  con- 
cubine with  the  bitter  hatred  of  a  childless  wife.  A  small 
part  of  the  Jesuitical  faction  had,  before  the  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  was  aimounced,  seriously  thought  of  setting  him 
up  as  a  competitor  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  J  When  it  is 
remembered  how  signally  Monmouth,  though  believed  by  the 
populace  to  be  legitimate,  and  though  the  champion  of  the 
national  religion,  had  failed  in  a  similar  competition,  it  must 
seem  extraordinary  that  any  man  should  have  been  so  much 
blinded  by  fanaticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne 
one  who  was  imiversally  known  to  be  a  Popish  bastard.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  absurd  design  was  ever  counte- 

»  Van  fitters,  April  JJ.  1688.  dated  Not.  J5.  1687  :  the  result  in  a  dea- 

t  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire   is     patch  dated  fonr  duTS  later, 
mentioned  by  Van  Citters,  in  a  despatch        J  Bonrepaux,  July  ^.  1687. 
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nanced  by  the  King.  The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged ;  CHAP, 
and  whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  ^^  ^ 
could  hope  to  attain  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  been 
created  Dnke  of  Bervrick;  and  he  was  now  loaded  with 
honourable  and  lucratiye  employments,  taken  from  those 
noblemen  who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  com- 
mands. He  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  Colonel  of  the 
Blues,  and  the  Earl  of  Grainsborough  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Hampshire,  Banger  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Goyemor  of 
Portsmouth.  On  the  frontier  of  Hampshire  Berwick  ex- 
pected to  have  been  met,  according  to  custom,  by  a  long 
cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights,  and  squires :  but  not  a  single 
person  of  note  appeared  to  welcome  him.  He  sent  out 
letters  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  gentry :  but  only 
five  or  six  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  summons.  The 
rest  did  not  wait  to  be  dismissed.  They  declared  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  the  civil  or  military  goyemment  of 
their  coimty  while  the  King  was  represented  there  by  a 
Papist,  and  voluntarily  laid  down  their  commissions.* 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Warwickshire  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
found  some  excuse  for  not  going  down  to  &jce  the  indignation 
and  contempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire  ;  and  his  plea  was 
the  more  readily  admitted  because  the  King  had,  by  that 
time,  begun  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  rustic  gentry  was 
not  to  be  bent.t 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who  displayed  this  spirit 
were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The 
Oonunissions  of  Peace  and  Lieutenancy  had  long  been  care- 
fnlly  purged  of  all  republican  names.  The  persons  frx)m 
whom  the  Court  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  any  pro- 
adae  of  support  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Tories. 
The  elder  among  them  could  still  show  scars  given  by  the 
swoids  of  Soundheads,  and  receipts  for  plate  sent  to 
<^iK^^^*«  the  First  in  his  distress.  The  younger  had  adhered 
toBBolj  to  James  against  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth.  Such 
wore  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out  of  office  in  a  mass 
hf  the  very  prince  to  whom  they  had  given  such  signal 
JKWJ&  of  fidelity.  Dismission  however  only  made  them  more 
ntobite.  It  had  become  a  sacred  point  of  honour  among 
Aem  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another  in  this  crisis.  There 
mmlA  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  suffirage  of  the  freeholders 


•  Tan  Gittcn.  FcK  {^  168a  f  Ibid.  Atnril  ^.  1688. 
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CHAP,    were  fiurly  taken,  not  a  single  knight  of  the  shire  &voiirable 
^  ^^'  ^  to  the  policy  of  the  govemment  would  be  returned.    Men 


therefore  asked  one  another,  with  no  small  anxiety,  whether 
List  of  the  suffrages  were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken.  The  list  of  the 
Sheriflk  Sheriffs  for  the  new  year  was  impatiently  expected.  It 
appeared  while  the  Lord  Lieutenants  were  still  engaged  in 
their  canvass,  and  was  received  with  a  general  cry  of  alarm 
and  indignation.  Most  of  the  functionaries  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  county  elections  were  either  Soman  Catholics 
or  Protestant  Dissenters  who  had  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  Lidulgence.*  For  a  time  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions prevailed :  but  soon  they  began  to  subside.  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  the  King  could  not  reckon  on  the  support  even  of 
those  Sheriffs  who  were  members  of  his  own  Church.  Be- 
Charactcr  tween  the  Soman  Catholic  courtier  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Kotn  co^^t^  gentiemaa  there  wm  very  Utile  sympatiiy.  That 
Catholic  cabal  which  domineered  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of 
SentlemeD  ^^^^-^^^^^s,  who  were  ready  to  break  through  all  rules  of  moral- 
ity and  to  throw  the  world  into  confusion  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  religion,  and  partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for 
lucre,  had  apostatised  fix)m  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  who  now  overacted  the  zeal  characteristic  of 
neophytes.  Both  the  fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers 
were  generally  destitute  of  all  English  feeling.  Li  some  of 
them  devotion  to  their  Church  had  extinguished  every 
national  sentiment.  Some  were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism 
consisted  in  mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  L-e- 
land.  Some,  again,  were  traitors,  who  received  regular  hire 
from  a  foreign  power.  Some  had  passed  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  abroad,  and  either  were  mere  cosmopolites,  or 
felt  a  positive  distaste  for  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
the  country  which  was  now  subjected  to  their  rule.  Between 
such  men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire  or  Staffordshire  manor 
who  adhered  to  the  old  Church  there  was  scarcely  anything  in 
common.  He  was  neither  a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite.  He 
was  a  Soman  Catholic  because  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  so ;  and  he  held  his  hereditary  faith,  as  men  gene- 
rally hold  a  hereditary  &ith,  sincerely,  but  with  little  en- 
thusiasm. Li  all  other  points  he  was  a  mere  English  squire, 
and,  if  he  differed  firom  the  neighbouring  squires,  differed 
from  them  by  being  somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish 

•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  5.  1687 ;  Van  Cittert,  Dec.  ^ 
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than  tihej.  The  disabilities  under  which  he  lay  had  pre-  CHAP, 
vented  his  mind  from  expanding  to  the  standard,  moderate  _^7^'  ^ 
as  that  standard  was,  which  the  minds  of  Protestant  country 
gentlemen  then  ordinarily  attained.  Excluded,  when  a  boy, 
from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when  a  youth,  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,,  when  a  man,  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vegetated  as  quietly  as 
the  elms  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral  grange. 
Ijis  cornfields,  his  dairy,  and  his  cider  press,  his  grey- 
hounds, his  fishing  rod,  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  his 
tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his  thoughts.  With  his  neigh- 
bours, in  spite  of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good 
terms.  They  knew  him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffensive. 
He  was  almost  always  of  a  good  old  family.  He  was  always 
a  Cavalier.  His  peculiar  notions  were  not  obtruded,  and 
caused  no  annoyance.  He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan,  torment 
>iiTn«Alf  and  others  with  scruples  about  everything  that  was 
pleasant.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and 
as  jolly  a  boon  companion,  as  any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath 
of  supremacy  and  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
He  met  his  brother  squires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them  at 
ihe  death,  and,  when  the  sport  was  over,  took  them  home  with 
liim  to  a  venison  pasty  and  to  October  four  years  in  bottle. 
The  oppressions  which  he  had  undergone  had  not  been  such 
as  to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution.  Even  when  his 
Church  was  barbarously  persecuted,  his  life  and  property  were 
in  little  danger.  The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  could 
hardly  venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by 
wocxkBJng  him  of  being  a  conspirator.  The  Papists  whom 
Gates  selected  for  attack  were  peers,  prelates,  Jesuits,  Bene- 
dictines, a  busy  political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice. 
The  Boman  Catholic  country  gentleman,  protected  by  his 
obscuriiy,  by  his  peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  the  good  will 
of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  carted  his  hay  or  filled  his 
1»g  with  game  unmolested,  while  Coleman  and  Langhome, 
'Wiitbread  and  Pickering,  Archbishop  Plunkett  and  Lord 
StelRxrd,  died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  attempt  was 
mdeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to  bring  home  a  charge  of 
fenMcm  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  aged  Soman  Catholic 
bttonet  of  Yorkshire :  but  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  West 
Bidiiig,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not  be  convinced 
their  honest  old  acquaintance  had  hired  cutthroats  to 
the  King,  and,  in  spite  of  charges  which  did  very 
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litUe  honour  to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  an  old  and  respectable  pro- 
vincial JGumlj  might  reflect  with  bitterness  that  he  was  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  his  religion,  from  places  of  honour 
and  authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent  and  less  ample 
estate  were  thought  competent  to  fill:  but  he  was  little 
disposed  to  risk  land  and  life  in  a  struggle  against  over- 
whebning  odds ;  and  his  honest  English  spirit  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  means  such  as  were  contemplated 
by  the  Petres  and  Tyrconnels.  Indeed  he  would  have  been 
as  ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on 
his  sword,  and  to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Irish 
Papists.  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his  most  trustworthy  instru- 
ments for  the  conduct  of  coxmty  elections.  He  soon  found 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw  away  the  esteem  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  endanger  their  heads  and  their  estates, 
by  rendering  him  an  infamous  and  criminal  service.  Several 
of  them  refrised  to  be  Sheriff.  Of  those  who  accepted  the 
shrievalty  many  declared  that  they  would  discharge  their 
duty  as  fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  would  return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real 
majority'.* 

If  the  King  could  place  little  confidence  even  in  his  Soman 
Catholic  SherifiEs,  still  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  several  months  had 
elapsed,  months  crowded  with  important  events,  months  of 
unintermitted  controversy.     Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes 


*  About  twenty  years  before  this  time 
a  Jesuit  had  noticed  the  retiring  charac- 
ter of  the  Roman  Catholic  country  gen- 
tlemen of  England.  "  La  nobilta  Inglese, 
aenon  h  legata  in  serrigio  di  Corte,  o  in 
opera  di  maestrato,  yive,  e  godc  il  piu 
dell'  anno  alia  campagna,  ne'  suoi  palapi 
e  poderi,  dove  son  liberi  e  padroni ;  c  cio 
tanto  piu  sollecitamente  i  Cattolici  quanto 
piu  utilmente,  si  come  meno  osscrvati 
cola."— Llnghilterra  descritta  dal  P. 
Daniello  Bartoli.  Roma,  1G67. 
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Many  of  the  Popish  Sheriffs,"  John- 
stone wrote,  "  have  estates,  and  declare 
that  whoever  expects  false  returns  from 
them  will  be  disappointed.  The  Popish 
gentry  that  live  at  their  houses  in  the 
country'  are  much  different  from  those 
that  live  here  in  town.    Several  of  them 


have  refused  to  be  Sheriffs  or  Deputy 
Lieutenants.'*  Dec  8.  1687. 

Ronquillo  says  the  same.  "Algunos 
Catolicos  que  fueron  nombrados  por  she- 
rifes  se  han  excusado,"  Jan  '^.  1688. 
He  some  months  later  assured  nis  court 
that  the  Catholic  country  gentlemen 
would  willingly  consent  to  a  compro- 
mise of  which  the  terms  should  be  that 
the  penal  laws  should  be  abolished  and 
the  test  retained.  "  Estoy  informado,** 
he  says,  "  que  los  Catolicos  de  las  pro- 
▼incias  no  lo  reprucban,  pues  no  preton- 
diendo  oficios,  y  siendo  solo  algunos  de 
la  Corte  los  provechosos,  les  parece  que 
mejoran  su  estado,  quedando  scguros  ellon 
y  sus  descendientes  en  la  religion,  en  la 
quietud,  y  en  la  8<^ridad  de  sus  haci- 
endas."   i^    1G88. 
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of  many  Diasenters :  but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  es-  CHAP, 
peciallj  the  severity  with  which  Magdalene  College  had  been  /y^  ^ 
treated,  had  done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to  alarm 
and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Protestants.  Most  of  those  sec* 
taries  who  had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
Indulgence  were  now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  de- 
sirous of  making  atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
great  body  of  their  coimtrymen. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  Noncon-  Hegulation 
formists,  the  government  foimd  almost  as  great  difficulty  in  ^  -^orpora- 
the  towns  as  in  the  counties.  When  the  regulators  began 
their  work,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every  Dissenter 
who  had  availed  himself  of  the  Indulgence  would  be  &vourable 
to  the  King's  policy.  They  were  therefore  confident  that  they 
should  be  able  to  fill  all  th^  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom 
with  staunch  friends.  In  the  new  charters  a  power  had  been 
reserved  to  the  crown  of  dismissing  magistrates  at  pleasure. 
This  power  was  now  exercised  without  limit.  It  was  by  no 
means  equally  clear  that  James  had  the  power  of  appointing 
magistrates :  but,  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  de- 
termined to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Land's  End,  Tory  functionaries  were  ejected ;  and  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. In  the  new  charter  of  the  City  of  London  the  crown 
had  reserved  the  power  of  displacing  the  Masters,  Wardens, 
and  Assistants  of  all  the  companies.  Accordingly  more  than 
eight  hxmdred  citizens  of  the  first  consideration,  all  of  them 
members  of  that  party  which  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
were  turned  out  of  office  by  a  single  edict.  In  a  short  time 
appeared  a  supplement  to  this  long  list.^  But  scarcely  had 
the  new  officebearers  been  sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered 
liiat  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  their  predecessors.  At 
ITewcastle  on  Tyne  the  regulators  appointed  a  Eoman  Catholic 
Major  and  Puritan  Aldermen.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
fiittt  the  municipal  body,  thus  remodelled,  would  vote  an  ad- 
drew  promising  to  support  the  King's  measures.  The  address, 
liowever,  was  negatived.  The  Mayor  went  up  to  London  in 
a  ftny,  and  told  the  King  that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves 
md  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole  corporation  the  government 
Midd  not  reckon  on  more  than  four  votes.f    At  Beading 


Coitadl  Book,  Sept  25. 1687  ;    in  Brand's  Ilistorj  of  NewCHStle ;  John- 
Kk  SI.  1«H.  stune,  Feb.  21.1  SSJ. 

t  Vaeixdt  of  tlie  CorporatloD,  quoted 
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OBAP.  twenty-four  Tory  Aldermen  were  dismissecL  Twenly-fonr 
^^  -  new  Aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty-three  of  these  im- 
mediately declared  against  the  Indulgence,  and  were  dismissed 
in  their  turn.*  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of 
Yarmouth  was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of  magistrates, 
all  equally  hostile  to  the  Court.t  These  are  mere  example? 
of  what  was  passing  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  Am- 
bassador informed  the  States  that  in  many  towns  the  public 
functionaries  had,  within  one  month,  been  changed  twice,  and 
even  thrice,  and  yet  changed  in  vain.  J  Prom  the  records  of 
the  Privy  Council  it  appears  that  the  number  of  regulations, 
as  they  were  called,  exceeded  two  himdred.§  The  regulators 
indeed  found  that,  in  not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been 
for  the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories,  even  while  mur- 
muring against  the  King's  policy,  had  constantiy  expressed 
respect  for  his  person  and  his  office,  and  had  disclaimed  all 
thought  of  resistance.  Very  different  was  the  language  of 
some  of  the  new  members  of  corporations.  It  was  said  that 
old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to  their  own  astonish- 
ment and  that  of  the  public,  had  been  made  Aldermen,  gave 
the  agents  of  the  Court  very  distinctly  to  understand  that 
blood  should  flow  before  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  were 
established  in  England.  || 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  gained 
by  what  had  as  yet  been  done.  There  was  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  in  which  they  could  hope  to  effect  their  object.  The 
charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed ;  and  other  charters 
must  be  granted  confining  the  elective  franchise  to  very  small 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the  sovereign.! 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  In  a  few 
of  the  new  charters,  indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had  been 
reserved  to  the  crown :  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 
hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
or  by  judgment  of  a  court  of  law.  Few  corporations  were 
now  disposed  to  surrender  their  charters  voluntarily ;  and  such 
judgments  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  government  were 
hardly  to  be  expected  even  from  such  a  slave  as  Wright.  The 
writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been  brought  a  few  years 
before  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  Whig  party  had  been 

•  Johnstone,  Feb.  21.  168J.  mnd  Repnlation"  and  "Third  KcgUia- 

t  Van  Citten,  Feb.  JJ.  1688.  tion,"  vhcn   a  coiporation    had    been 

1  Ibid.  Maj  ^.  1688.  remodelled  more  than  once. 

f  In  the  mamn  of  the  Privy  Council  |  Johnatone,  ]faj  23.  1688. 

Book  maj  be  oUerriHl  the  wordii  "  Se-  ^  Ibid.  Feb.  21.  1688. 
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condemned  by  every  impartial  man.  Yet  those  writs  had  at  OIIAP. 
least  the  semblance  of  justice ;  for  tliey  were  brought  against  ^^^  ^ 
ancient  municipal  bodies,  and  there  were  few  ancient  munici- 
pal bodies  in  which  some  abuse,  sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext 
for  a  penal  proceeding,  had  not  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages. 
But  the  corporations  now  to  be  attacked  were  still  in  the  inno- 
cence of  infancy.  The  oldest  among  them  had  not  completed 
its  fifth  year.  It  was  impossible  that  many  of  them  should 
have  committed  offences  meriting  disfranchisement.  The 
Judges  themselves  were  uneasy.  They  represented  that  what 
they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  plain- 
est principles  of  law  and  justice :  but  all  remonstrance  was  vain. 
The  boroughs  were  commanded  to  surrender  their  charters. 
Few  complied ;  and  the  course  which  the  King  took  vdth  those 
few  did  not  encourage  others  to  trust  him.  In  several  towns 
the  right  of  voting  vras  taken  away  from  the  conmionaltv,  and 
given  to  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  who  were  required  to 
bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support  the  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  government.  At  Tewkesbury,  for  example,  the 
franchise  was  confined  to  thirteen  persons.  Tet  even  this  num- 
ber was  too  large.  Hatred  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely 
through  the  community  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
together  in  any  town,  by  any  process  of  packing,  thirteen  men 
on  whom  the  Court  could  absolutely  depend.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  majority  of  the  new  constituent  body  of  Tewkesbury 
was  animated  by  the  same  sentiment  which  was  general 
throughout  the  nation,  and  would,  when  the  decisive  day  should 
aniye,  send  true  Protestants  to  Parliament.  The  regulators 
in  great  wrath  threatened  to  reduce  the  number  of  electors  to 
three.*  Meanwhile  the  great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly 
refbaed  to  give  up  their  privileges.  Barnstaple,  Winchester, 
and  Buckingham,  distinguished  them>elves  by  the  boldness  of 
their  opposition.  At  Oxford  the  motion  that  the  city  should 
lesign  its  franchises  to  the  King  was  negatived  by  eighty 
TOtes  to  two.f  The  Temple  and  Westminster  Hall  were  in  a 
ferment  with  the  sudden  rush  of  business  from  all  comers  of 
the  kingdom.  Every  lawyer  in  high  practice  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  briefs  frt>m  corporations.  Ordinary  litigants  com- 
phined  that  their  business  was  neglected,  t  It  was  evident  that 
aeooaiderable  time  must  elapse  before  judgment  could  be  given 
great  a  number  of  important  cases.     T}Tanny  could  ill 

«  Johiiatooe,  Feb,  21.  168S.  i  Van  Citten,  Miiy  ^.  IfSa. 

t  Vtta  Cittcn,  March  ^.  1CS8. 
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CHAP,  brook  this  delay.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify 
,  the  refractory  boroughs  into  submission.  At  Buckingham 
some  of  the  municipal  officers  had  spoken  of  Jeffireys  in  lan- 
guage which  was  not  laudatory.  They  were  prosecuted,  and 
were  given  to  understand  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to 
them  unless  they  would  ransom  themselves  by  surrendering 
their  charter.*  At  Winchester  still  more  violent  measures 
were  adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the 
town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burdening  and  harassing  the  in- 
habitant8.t  The  town  continued  resolute;  and  the  public 
voice  loudly  accused  the  Bang  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes 
of  his  brother  of  France.  The  dragonades,  it  was  said,  had 
begun.  There  was  indeed  reason  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred 
to  James  that  he  could  not  more  effectually  break  the  spirit 
of  an  obstinate  town  than  by  quartering  soldiers  on  the  in- 
habitants. He  must  have  known  that  this  practice  had  sixty 
years  before  excited  formidable  discontents,  and  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced  illegal  by  the  Petition  of  Eight,  a  statute 
scarcely  less  venerated  by  Englishmen  than  the  Great  Charter. 
But  he  hoped  to  obtain  fit)m  the  courts  of  law  a  declaration 
that  even  the  Petition  of  Bight  could  not  control  the  prero- 
gative. He  actually  consulted  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  on  this  subject  J :  but  the  result  of  the  consultation  re- 
mained secret ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs 
became  such  that  a  fear  stronger  than  the  fear  of  the  royal 
displeasure  began  to  impose  some  restraint  even  on  the  most 
servile  magistrates. 
Inquisition  While  the  Lords  Lieutenants  were  questioning  the  Justices 
"ubHc^-  ^^  ^^®  Peace,  while  the  regulators  were  remodelling  the 
partments  boroughs,  all  the  public  departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict 
inquisition.  The  palace  was  first  purified.  Every  battered 
old  Cavalier,  who,  in  return  for  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the 
royal  cause,  had  obtained  some  small  place  under  the  Keeper 
of  the  Wardrobe  or  the  Master  of  the  Harriers,  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  King  and  the  Church.  The 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  were  ordered  to  attend 
His  Majesty  at  the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them 
a  promise  to  support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  require 
a  similar  promise  from  all  their  subordinates.§  One  Custom- 
house officer  notified  his  submission  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way 

•  Van  Cittcm,  ?i^'  1688.  §  Van  Cittew,  April  ^.  1688;  TreA- 

t  Ibid.  May  ^.  168'8.  8«!7  Letter  Book.  Mardi  14. 168J ;  Ron- 

;  Ibid.  May  JJ.  1688.  q^»Uo,  Apnl  jj. 
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wliich  excited  both  merriment  and  compassion.     "  I  have,"     CHAT. 
he  said,  "fourteen  reasons  for  obeying  His  Majesty's  com-      ^^ 


mands,  a  wife  and  thirteen  yoimg  children.***  Such  reasons 
were  indeed  cogent ;  yet  there  were  not  a  few  instances  in 
which,  even  against  such  reasons,  religious  and  patriotic 
feelings  prevailed. 

Thaje  is  ground  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  &milies  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.    No 
wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a  license.    It  was 
rconoured  that  every  person  holding  such  a  license  would 
shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 
had  been  imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  relinquish  his 
trade.f    It  seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken, 
the  houses  of  entertainment  and  of  public  resort  all  over  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  at  once  shut  up  by  hundreds. 
What  effect  such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of  all  ranks 
would  have  produced  must  be  left  to  conjecture.    The  resent- 
ment excited  by  grievances  is  not  always  proportioned  to  their 
dignity ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  resimiption 
of  licenses  might  have  done  what  the  resumption  of  charters 
had  failed  to  do.    Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  Saint  James's  Street,  and  men  of  business 
the  coffee  pot,  round  which  they  were  accustomed  to  smoke 
and  talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley.    Half  the  dubs  would  have 
been  wandering  in  search  of  shelter.    The  traveller  at  night- 
fidl  would  have  found  the  inn  where  ho  had  expected  to  sup 
and  lodge  deserted.    The  clown  would  have  regretted  the 
hedge  alehouse,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  his 
pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer,  and  at  the  chimney 
oomer  in  winter.    The  nation  might,  perhaps,  on  such  pro- 
toeation,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion  wiiliout  waiting  for 
iiie  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who  required  all  the  DiBmission 
Immblest  servants  of  the  government  to  support  his  policy  on  ^  ^^' 
pun  of  dismission  would  continue  to  employ  an  Attorney 
Qeneral  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  wa«i  no  secret.  Sawyer 
Ind  been  suffered  to  retain  his  situation  more  than  a  year  and 
%  hfU  after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
nds  extraordinary  indulgence  he  owed  to  the  extreme  didi- 
eolty  wliich  the  government  found  in  supplying  his  place.    It 

•  Yaa  Citttn,  May  }|.  1688.  f  Ibid.  May  |9.  1688. 
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CHAP,  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
>^^^  •  .  the  crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief  hiw  officers 
should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability  and  knowledge 
to  put  himself  in  peril  by  committing  every  day  acts  which 
the  next  Parliament  would  probably  treat  as  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  It  had  been  impossible  to  procure  a  better 
Solicitor  Greneral  than  Powis,  a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at 
nothing,  but  who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  post.  In  these  circimistances  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  labour.  An  At- 
torney, the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  was  much 
diminished  by  his  conscientious  scruples,  was  coupled  with  a 
Solicitor  whose  want  of  scruples  made  some  amends  for  his 
want  of  talents.  When  the  government  wished  to  enforce  the 
law,  recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the  government 
wished  to  break  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Powis.  This 
arrangement  lasted  till  the  King  was  able  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  an  advocate  at  once  baser  than  Powis  and  abler  than 
Sawyer. 
Williams  No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  Court  with  more  vini- 
^ilicitor  lence  than  William  Williams.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  late  reign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Exclusionist.  When  fac- 
tion was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  the  prorogation  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament  he  had  commonly  been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy 
demagogues  who  had  been  accused  of  sedition.  He  was 
allowed  to  possess  both  parts  and  learning.  His  chief  faults 
were  supposed  to  be  rashness  and  party  spirit.  It  was  not 
yet  suspected  that  he  had  faults  compared  with  which  rash- 
ness and  party  spirit  might  well  pass  for  virtues.  The  go- 
vernment sought  occasion  against  him,  and  easily  found  it. 
He  had  published,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
narrative  which  Dangerfield  had  written.  This  narrative,  if 
published  by  a  private  man,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
seditious  libel.  A  criminal  information  was  filed  in  the 
King's  Bench  against  Williams :  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  in  vain :  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually 
paid :  for  the  rest  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Peterborougli, 
who  had  been  injuriously  mentioned  in  Dangerfield's  narra- 
tive, was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the  criminal  informa- 
tion, to  bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand  large  damages. 
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Williams  was  driven  to  extremity.  At  this  jimcture  a  way  CHAP. 
of  escape  presented  itself.  .It  was  indeed  a  way  wliich,  to  a  _^^  „> 
man  of  stoong  principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have  been 
more  dreadful  than  beggary,  imprisonment,  or  death.  Ho 
might  sell  himself  to  that  government  of  which  he  had  been 
the  enemy  and  the  victim.  He  might  offer  to  go  on  the 
forlorn  hope  in  every  assault  on  those  liberties  and  on  that 
religion  for  which  he  had  professed  an  inordinate  zeal.  Ho 
might  expiate  his  Whiggism  by  performing  services  from 
which  bigoted  Tories,  stained  with  the  blood  of  Russell  and 
Sidney,  shrank  in  horror.  The  bargain  was  struck.  The 
debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was  remitted.  Peterborough  was 
induced,  by  royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his  action. 
Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis  became  Attorney  General. 
Williams  was  made  Solicitor,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  soon  a  favourite.  Though  in  rank  he  was 
only  the  second  law  officer  of  the  crown,  his  abilities,  know- 
ledge, and  energy  were  such  that  he  completely  threw  his 
superior  into  the  shade.* 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he  was  required 
to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial  re- 
corded in  the  British  annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1688,  the  King  put  forth  Stn^ond 
a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  this  paper  he  recited  J?*^  ^^ja, 
at  length  the  Declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  His  past  duigcnoe. 
life,  he  said,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  people  that  he  was 
not  a  person  who  could  easily  be  induced  to  depart  fit)m  any 
resolution  which  he  had  formed.  But,  as  designing  men  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  give  way  in  this  matter,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
claim that  his  piurpose  was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was 
reeolved  to  employ  those  only  who  were  prepared  to  concur 
in  bis  design,  and  that  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolu- 
tioii,  dismissed  many  of  his  disobedient  servants  from  civil 
and  military  employments.  He  announced  that  he  meant  to 
liold  a  Ftoliament  in  November  at  the  latest ;  and  he  exhorted 
liit  fdbjjects  to  choose  representatives  who  would  assist  him 
in  ilie  great  work  which  he  had  undertaken.f 


OftMtte,  December  15. 1687.  toda  la  casa  des  comuneii  en  los  ultimos 

tt» jnoeeedioffs  against  Williams  in  terribles  parlamentos  del  Key  difanto." 

Otfbetioo  of  State  TriaU.    "  Ha  1^-  i687. 

•  Mgrt  BMiqiiiUo,  "mndesusto  ^  JLondon  Gazette,  April  SO.  168S; 

■MtaoBbndo el abogado Williams,  «.'.|,^„  aphiw 

to  fl  ondor  7  el  mas  arralaado  de  ^^^oi^*  lur^ 
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OHAP.  This  Declaration  at  first  produced  little  sensation.  It  con- 
_  7^  ^  tained  nothing  new ;  and  men  wondered  that  the  King  should 
1^0  clergy  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  solemn  manifesto  merely 
,f^  it.  ^o^  ^^  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
mind."^  Perhaps  James  was  nettled  by  the  indifference  with 
which  the  announcement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  received 
by  the  public,  and  thought  that  his  dignity  and  authority 
would  suffer  unless  he  without  delay  did  something  novel 
and  striking.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  made 
an  Order  in  Council  that  his  Declaiution  of  the  preceding 
week  should  be  read,  on  two  successive  Sundays,  at  the  time 
of  divine  service,  by  the  officiating  ministers  of  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  kingdom.  In  London  and  in 
the  suburbs  the  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the  twentieth 
and  twenty-seventh  of  May,  in  other  parts  of  England  on 
the  third  and  tenth  of  June.  The  Bishops  were  directed  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Declaration  through  their  respective 
dioceses.t 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  the  Song,  and  as  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own  profession,  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  Order  in  Council  was  in- 
tended to  be  felt  by  them  as  a  cruel  afiront.  It  was  popularly 
believed  that  Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in  a  coarse 
metaphor  borrowed  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  East.  He  would, 
he  said,  make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome 
of  all  dirt.  But,  tyrannical  and  malignant  as  the  mandate 
was,  would  the  Anglican  priesthood  refuse  to  obey?  The 
King's  temper  was  arbitrary  and  severe.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  were  as  summary  as  those  of  a 
court  martial.  Wlioever  ventured  to  resist  might  in  a  week 
be  ejected  from  his  parsonage,  deprived  of  his  whole  income, 
pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  other  spiritual  prefer- 
ment, and  left  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  If,  indeed,  the 
whole  body  offered  an  xmited  opposition  to  the  royal  will,  it 
^vas  probable  that  even  James  would  scarcely  venture  to 
pimish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at  once.  But  there  was  not 
time  to  form  an  extensive  combination.  The  Order  in 
Coimcil  was  gazetted  on  the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twen- 
tieth the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of 

•  Van  Citten,  May  ^.  1688.  f  London  Oasettc,  Maj  7.  1688. 
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London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By  no  exertion  was  it  pos-  CTAP. 
Bible  in  that  age  to  ascertain  within  a  fortnight  the  inten-  ^_  ^  _^ 
tians  of  one  tenth  part  of  the  parochial  ministers  who  were 
gcattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect  in  so 
short  a  time  the  sense  even  of  the  episcopal  order.  It  might 
also  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the  clergy  refused  to  read 
the  Declaration,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  would  misinter- 
pret the  refdsal,  would  despair  of  obtaining  any  toleration 
from  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would 
throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Court. 

The  clergy  therefore  hesitated;  and  this  hesitation  may  They 
well  be  excused :  for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a  '^^***** 
large  share  of  the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to  recom- 
mend submission.  They  thought  that  a  general  opi>osition 
could  hardly  be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opi>osition  would 
be  ruinous  to  individuals,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opinion  given  at 
this  time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ; 
and  still  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed  xesolution.''^ 

At  this  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  London  Patriotism 
won  for  themselves  a  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  protaitant 
country.  They  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  govern-  Noncon- 
ment  as  jMtrt  of  its  strength.  A  few  of  their  most  active  ^J^J^Lot^  °' 
and  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by  the  favours  of  the  Court, 
had  got  up  addresses  in  favour  of  the  King's  policy.  Others, 
estranged  by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  had 
seen  with  resentful  pleasure  the  tyrannical  prince  and  the 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by  a  bitter  enmity,  and  bid- 
cUng  against  each  other  for  the  help  of  sects  lately  persecuted 
and  despised.  But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.  The  time  had  come  when  it  was  ne- 
cossnry  to  make  a  choice ;  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
Citjy  with  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by  side  with 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  coalition :  but 
the  generous  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan 
body  made  the  task  easy.  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that 
of  tiie  pastors.  Those  Ptesbyterian  and  Independent  teachers 
mbo  showed  an  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  King  against 
Am  ecfliesiastical  establishment  received  distinct  notice  that, 

*  Johnstone,  Mmy  27.  1688. 
l2 
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unless  they  changed  iheir  conduct,  their  congregations  would 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  body  of 
his  disciples  to  the  royal  side,  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  had  lately 
revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide,  sank  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, and  hid  himself  from  the  public  eye.  Deputations 
waited  on  several  of  the  London  clergy  imploring  them  not 
to  judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the  servile  adulation 
which  had  lately  filled  the  London  Gazette,  and  exhorting 
them,  placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to 
play  the  men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and  for  the  faith 
delivered  to  the  Saints.  These  assurances  were  received  with 
joy  and  gratitude.  Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  had  to  decide 
whether,  on  Sunday  the  twentieth,  they  would  or  would  not 
obey  the  King's  conmiand.  The  London  clergy,  then  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  their  profession, 
held  a  meeting.  Fifteen  Doctors  of  Divinity  were  present. 
Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  most  celebrated  preacher 
of  the  age,  came  thither  from  a  sick  bed.  Sherlock,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  Rector  of 
Saint  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  Stillingfleet,  Archdeacon 
of  London  and  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  attended. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  that  it  was, 
on  tlie  whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  Order  in  Council.  The 
dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and  might  have  produced  £a;tal 
consequences,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  Doctor  Edward  Fowler,  Vicar  of 
Saint  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a  small  but  remarkable 
class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of  civil  liberty  which 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Calvin  with  the  theology  of  the 
school  of  Arminius.*  Standing  up.  Fowler  spoke  thus  :  "  I 
must  be  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple  that  argument  can 
throw  no  new  light  on  it,  and  can  only  beget  heat.  Let 
every  man  say  Yes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry  to  cause  a  breach 
of  unity.    But  this  Declaration  I  cannot  in  conscience  read." 

*  That  Terr  remarkable  man,  the  late  iniss.    Fowler  s  book  on  the  Design  of 

Alexander  Kdox,  whose  eloquent  conrer-  Christianity  was  assailed  br  John  Bon  van 

ration  and  elaborate  letters  had  a  ^rreat  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing  can  justify 

ininence  on  the  minds  of  his  contempo-  but  which  the  birth  and  breeding  of  the 

imriM,  leaned.  I  suspect,  much  of  his  hont^  Tinker  in  some  degree  excuse. 
tknoliyral  system  from  Fowlei^s  writ- 
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TUlotson,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stillingfleet  declared  that  CTIa.p. 
they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  majority  yielded  to  the  /^  ^' 
authority  of  a  minority  so  respectable.  A  resolution  by 
which  all  present  pledged  themselves  to  one  another  not  to 
read  the  Declaration  was  then  drawn  up.  Patrick  was  the 
first  who  set  his  hand  to  it ;  Fowler  was  the  second.  The 
paper  was  sent  round  the  City,  and  was  speedily  subscribed 
by  eighty-five  incumbents.* 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously  deliberat- 
ing as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take.  On  the  twelfth 
of  May  a  grave  and  learned  company  was  assembled  round 
the  table  of  the  Primate  at  Lambeth.  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Tenison,  Bector  of  Saint  Martin's  Parish,  were 
among  the  guests.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and 
uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  invited. 
Oartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  intruded  himself  on  the  meet- 
ing, probably  as  a  spy.  While  he  remained,  no  confidential 
communication  could  take  ]>lace :  but,  after  his  departure, 
the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  full  was  pro- 
pounded and  discussed.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the 
Declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters  were  forthwith 
written  to  several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of 
the  province  of  Canterbiur,  entreating  them  to  come  up 
without  delay  to  London,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  their  metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture.f  As  there  was 
little  doubt  that  these  leters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed 
through  the  office  in  Lombard  Street,  they  were  sent  by 
honemen  to  the  nearest  country  post  towns  on  the  differ- 
ent roads.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had 
been  so  signally  proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering 
fifom  indisposition,  resolved  to  set  out  in  obedience  to  the 
tmnmons,  but  found  himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of 
a  eoach.  The  letter  addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  was,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a 
postmaster ;  and  that  prelate,  inferior  to  none  of  his  brethren 
in  courage  and  in  zeal  for  the  conmion  cause  of  his  order, 
did  not  reach  London  in  time.^  His  namesake,  William 
Llojdy  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  a  pious,  honest,  and  learned 
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CHAP,  man,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half  crazed  by  hia 
^^^'  ^  persevering  endeavours  to  extract  from  the  Book  of  Daniel 
and  from  the  Bevelations  some  information  about  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France,  hastened  to  the  capital  and  ar- 
rived on  the  sixteenth.'^  On  the  following  day  came  the 
excellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other 
eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.  Tillotson,  Teuison, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present.  Prayers 
were  solemnly  read  before  the  consultation  began.  After 
long  deliberation,  a  petition  embodying  the  general  sense 
was  written  by  the  Archbishop  with  his  own  hand.  It  was 
not  drawn  up  with  much  felicity  of  style.  Lideed,  the  cum- 
brous and  inelegant  structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on 
Sancrofb  some  raillery,  which  he  bore  with  less  patience 
than  he  showed  under  much  heavier  trials.  But  in  sub- 
stance nothing  could  be  more  skilfully  frumed  than  this 
memorable  document.  All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was 
earnestly  disclaimed.  The  King  was  assured  that  the  Church 
still  was,  as  she  had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne.  He 
was  assured  also  that  the  Bishops  would,  in  proper  place 
and  time,  as  Lords  of  Parliament  and  members  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  show  that  they  by  no  means  wan- 
ted tenderness  for  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Dissen- 
ters. But  Parliament  had,  both  in  the  late  and  in  the 
present  reign,  pronounced  that  the  sovereign  was  not  con- 
stitutionally competent  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration  was  therefore  illegal;  and 
the  petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience, 
be  parties  to  the  solemn  publishing  of  an  iUegal  Declara- 
tion in  the  house  of  God,  and  during  the  time  of  divine 
service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  by  six  of  his 
su&agans,  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peterborough, 
and  Trelawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London,  being 
under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 
Petition  of  It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening ;  and  on  Simday  morn- 
ing the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  Lon- 
dcNO.     It  was  necessary  to  put  the  paper  into  the  King's 
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hands  without  delay.    The  six  Bishops  crossed  the  river  to     CHAP. 
Whitehall.    The  Archbishop,  who  had  long  been  forbidden  .  ^^  . 
the  Court,  did  not  accompany  them.    Lloyd,  leaving  his  five 
brethren  at  the  House  of  Lord  Dartmoutii  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  palace,  went  to  Sunderland,  and  begged  that  minister  to 
read  the  petition,  and  to  ascertain  when  the  King  would  be 
willing  to  receive  it.     Sunderland,  afraid  of  compromising 
himself,  refused  to  look  at  the  paper,  but  went  immediately 
to  the  royal  closet.    James  directed  that  the  Bishops  should 
be  admitted.     He  had  heard  from  his  tool  Cartwright  that 
they  were  disposed  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  iiat  they 
wished  for  some  little  modifications  in  form,  and  that  they 
meant  to  present  a  humble  request  to  that  effect.     His  Ma- 
jesty was  therefore  in  very  good  humour.     When  they  knelt 
before  him,  he  graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the  paper 
from  Lloyd,  and  said,  "  This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbui^s 
hand."    "  Yes,  sir,  his  own  hand,"  was  the  answer.    James 
read  the  petition:  he  folded  it  up;  and  his  countenance  grew 
dark.     "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  great  surprise  to  me.     I  did 
not  expect  this  from  your  Church,  especially  fit)m  some  of 
you.     This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion."    The  Bishops  broke 
oat  into  passionate  professions  of  loyalty :  but  the  King,  as 
usual,  repeated  the  same  words  over  and  over.     "  I  tell  you, 
this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion."    "Bebellion ! "  cried  Trelaw- 
ney,  falling  on  his  knees.    "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  do  not  say  so 
haid  a  thing  of  us.    No  Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.    Remem- 
ber that  my  £unily  has  fought  for  the  crown.     Bemember 
how  I  served  Your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in  the 
West."    "  We  put  down  the  last  rebellion,"  said  Lake:  "we 
■hall  not  raise  another."    "  We  rebel ! "  exclaimed  Turner ; 
•*  we  are  ready  to  die  at  your  Majesty's  feet."   "  Sir,"  said  Ken, 
m  a  more  manly  tone,  "I  hope  that  you  will  grant  to  us  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  you  grant  to  all  mankind."    StiU 
James  went  on.    "This  is  rebellion.    This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion*   Did  ever  a  good  Churchman  question  the  dispensing 
power  befiore?    Have  not  some  of  you  preached  for  it  and 
written  for  it?    It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.    I  will  have  my 
Declaration  published."    "  We  have  two  duties  to  perform," 
aatwered  Ken,  "our  duty  to  Grod,  and  our  duty  to  Your 
Majesty.    We  honour  you:  but  we  fear  Grod."    "  Have  I  de- 
■emd  this  ?"  said  the  King,  more  and  more  angry :  "  I  who 
karo  been  such  a  friend  to  your  Church  9    I  did  not  expect 
Hdf  ftom  some  of  you.    I  will  be  obeyed.    My  Declaration 
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CHAP.  shaJl  be  published.  Yon  are  trumpeters  of  sedition.  What  do 
^7^  .  yon  do  here?  CJo  to  your  dioceses;  and  see  that  I  am  obeyed. 
I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  will  re- 
member yon  that  have  signed  it."  "  Grod's  will  be  done," 
said  Ken.  "  Grod  has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,"  said  the 
King,  ^^and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you  that  there  are  still 
seven  thousand  of  your  Church  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal."  The  Bishops  respectfuDy  retired.*  That  very  even- 
ing the  document  which  they  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
King  appeared  word  for  word  in  print,  was  laid  on  the  tables 
of  all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  cried  about  the  streets. 
Everywhere  the  people  rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  up  to 
stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the  printer  cleared  a 
thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours  by  this  penny  broadside. 
This  is  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  an  exaggeration 
which  proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.  How  the  petition 
got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  Sancroffc  declared  that  he  had 
taken  every  precaution  agabist  publication,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  copy  except  that  which  he  had  himself  written,  and 
which  James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand.  The  veracity 
of  the  Archbishop  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  petition  may  have  remembered  so  short  a  com- 
position accurately,  and  may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  Tlie 
prevailing  opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person  about  the 
King  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.f  Scarcely  less 
sensation  was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which  was  written 
with  great  power  of  argument  and  language,  printed  secretly, 
and  largely  circulated  on  the  same  day  by  the  post  and  by 
the  common  carriers.  A  copy  was  sent  to  every  clergyman 
in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the 
danger  which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate  would 
incur :  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner  the  still  greater 
danger  of  submission.  "If  we  read  the  Declaration,"  said 
he,  "we  fall  to  rise  no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised. 
We  fall  amidst  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  compUanco 
will  have  ruined."  Some  thought  that  this  paper  came  from 
HoUand.  Others  attributed  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  distributing 
it,  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Halifax. 
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Tte  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously  extolled  by  CHAP, 
the  general  voice :  but  some  murmurs  were  heard.  It  was  .  _  y^'  ^ 
said  that  such  grave  men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound 
In  conscience  to  remonstrate  with  the  King,  ought  to  have 
remonstrated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  leave  him  in  the  dark 
till  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  Order  in 
Council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  inference  seemed  to  be 
that  the  petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the  royal  mind, 
but  merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people.*  These 
complaints  were  utterly  groimdless.  The  King  had  laid  on 
the  Bishops  a  command  new,  surprising,  and  embarrassing. 
It  was  their  duty  to  communicate  ivith  each  other,  and  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  profession  of 
which  they  were  the  heads  before  they  took  any  step.  They 
were  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  of  them  were 
distant  from  others  a  full  week's  journey.  James  allowed  them 
only  a  fortnight  to  inform  themselves,  to  meet,  to  deliberate, 
and  to  decide ;  and  he  surely  had  no  right  to  think  himself 
aggrieved  because  that  fortnight  was  drawing  to  a  close  be- 
fore he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they  did 
not  leave  him  time  to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  He  might  have  called  together  his  Council 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  before  night  it  might  have  been 
known  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs  that  he  had 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  The 
Saturday,  however,  passed  over  without  any  sign  of  relent- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and  the  Sunday  arrived, 
a  day  long  remembered. 

In  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London  were  about  a  himdred  The 

T      A 

parish  churches.    In  only  four  of  these  was  the  Order  in  ^^ 
Coimcil  obeyed.    At  Saint  Gregory's  the  Declaration  was  disobey 
read  by  a  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.    As  soon  as  he  ^i^T^ 
ottered  the  first  words,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and 
withdrew.    At  Saint  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  a  wretch 
named  Timothy  Hall,  who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting 
as  broker  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of  par- 
dons, and  who  now  had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant 
bishopric  of  Oxford,  was  in  like  manner  left  alone  in  his 
efanrch.  At  Serjeant's  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pre- 
tended that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy ;  and  the  Chief 
Jutioe  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  attended  in  order  to 
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see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obejedy  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London,  took  for  his  text 
that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean 
iyrant,  "  Be  it  known  imto  thee,  O  King,  that  we  wiU  not 
serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace 
the  officiating  minister  had  the  couiuge  to  disobey  the  order. 
The  Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took  place 
that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Sochester,  officiated 
there  as  Dean.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  Declaration, 
murmurs  and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the  choit 
drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so  violently  that  men 
saw  the  paper  shake  in  his  hand.  Long  before  he  had 
finished,  the  place  was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situ- 
ation made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.''^ 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on 
the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch  minister,  a 
few  hours  later,  vnrote  to  inform  the  States  General  that  the 
Anglican  priesthood  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
to  an  incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, he  said,  was  that  they  would  rather  continue  to  lie 
under  the  penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause  from  that 
of  the  prelates.t 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed  away.  Sun- 
day came  again.  Again  the  churches  of  the  capital  were 
thronged  by  himdreds  of  thousands.  The  Declaration  was 
read  nowhere  except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 
read  the  week  before.  The  minister  who  had  officiated  at  the 
chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
situation :  a  more  obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand:  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
articulate.  Li  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now 
become  such  as  none  but  the  wery  best  and  noblest,  or  the 
very  worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could  without  much  dis- 
composure encoimter.J 

Even  the  King  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.    What  step  was  he  next 
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fco  take ?  He  must  either  advance  or  recede:  and  it  was  im-  CHAP, 
possible  to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  without 
humiliation.  At  one  moment  he  determined  to  put  forth  a 
second  order  enjoining  the  clergy  in  high  and  angry  terms 
to  publish  his  Declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who 
should  be  refractory  with  instant  suspension.  This  order 
was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a 
second  time  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.* 
A  different  plan  was  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  were 
for  rigorous  measures.  The  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
petition  might  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  to  this  course  strong  ob- 
jections were  urged  in  Council.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  Houses  would  be  convoked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Lords  would  assuredly  treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation 
as  a  nulliiy,  would  insist  that  Sancroffc  and  his  fellow 
petitioners  should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a 
new  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at 
best  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence 
with  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and  the  peers.  If 
therefore  it  were  thought  necessary  to  punish  the  Bishops, 
the  pimishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  known 
course  of  English  law.  Sunderland  had  from  the  beginning 
objected,  as  far  as  he  dared,  to  the  Order  in  Council.  He 
now  suggested  a  course  which,  though  not  free  from  incon- 
veniences, was  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  dignified  that 
a  series  of  errors  had  left  open  to  the  government.  The  King 
might  with  grace  and  majesty  annoimce  to  the  world  that  he 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  that  lie  could  not  forget  all  the  services  ren- 
dered by  that  Church,  in  trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his 
brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely  with  men  whom 
conscience,  ill  informed  indeed,  and  unreasonably  scrupulous, 
might  have  prevented  from  obeying  his  commands;  and 
that  he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that  punish- 
ment which  their  own  reflections  would  inflict  whenever 
they  should  calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal 
doctrines  of  which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only 
Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been  for  moderate 
counsels,  but  even  Dover  and  Arundell,  leaned  towards  this 
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see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed,  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  this  excuse.  Samuel  TV'esley,  the  father  of  John 
and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in  London,  took  for  his  text 
that  day  the  noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean 
tyrant,  "  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  King,  that  we  will  not 
serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou 
hast  set  up."  Even  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace 
the  officiating  minister  had  the  couiuge  to  disobey  the  order. 
The  Westminster  boys  long  remembered  what  took  place 
that  day  in  the  Abbey.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Eochester,  officiated 
there  as  Dean.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  Declaration, 
murmurs  and  the  noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the  choit 
drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  so  violently  that  men 
saw  the  paper  shake  in  his  hand.  Long  before  he  had 
finished,  tiie  place  was  deserted  by  all  but  those  whose  situ- 
ation made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain.''^ 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on 
the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch  minister,  a 
few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the  States  General  that  the 
Anglican  priesthood  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
to  an  incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, he  said,  was  that  they  would  rather  continue  to  lie 
under  the  penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause  from  that 

of  the  prelates.t 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed  away.  Sun- 
day came  again.  Again  the  churches  of  the  capital  were 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Declaration  was 
read  nowhere  except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 
read  the  week  before.  The  minister  who  had  officiated  at  the 
chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
situation :  a  more  obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand  2  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
articulate.  In  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had  now 
become  such  as  none  but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or  the 
very  worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could  without  much  dis- 
composure encounter.  J 

Even  the  King  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  violence 
of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.    What  step  was  he  next 


*  Van  Citters,  ^^  1688;  Burnet, 
i.  740. ;  and  Ix>rd  Dartmouth's  note ; 
Southey'a  Life  of  Wesley. 
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to  take?  He  must  either  adTance  or  recede:  and  it  was  im-  CHAP. 
possible  to  advance  without  i)eril,  or  to  recede  without 
hnmiliation.  At  one  moment  he  determined  to  put  forth  a 
second  order  enjoining  the  clergy  in  high  and  angry  terms 
to  publish  his  Declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who 
should  be  refractory  with  instant  suspension.  This  order 
was  dravm  up  and  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a 
second  time  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled  a  second  time."^ 
A  different  plan  was  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  were 
for  rigorous  measures.  The  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
petition  might  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiission 
and  deprived  of  their  sees.  But  to  this  course  strong  ob- 
jections were  urged  in  Council.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  Houses  would  be  convoked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Lords  would  assuredly  treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation 
as  a  nulliiy,  would  insist  that  Sancrofb  and  his  fellow 
petitioners  should  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  would 
refuse  to  acknowledge  a  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a 
new  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at 
best  was  likely  to  be  sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence 
with  a  deadly  quarrel  between  the  crown  and  the  peers.  If 
therefore  it  were  thought  necessary  to  punish  the  Bishops, 
the  pimishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  known 
course  of  English  law.  Sunderland  had  from  the  beginning 
objected,  as  far  as  he  dared,  to  the  Order  in  Council.  He 
now  suggested  a  course  which,  though  not  fr^e  from  incon- 
veniences, was  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  dignified  that 
a  series  of  errors  had  left  open  to  the  government.  The  T^TiTig 
might  with  grace  and  majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  that  he  could  not  forget  all  the  sendees  ren- 
dered by  that  Church,  in  trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his 
brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
oonscience,  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  severely  with  men  whom 
ooDflcience,  ill  informed  indeed,  and  imreasonably  scrupulous, 
might  have  prevented  from  obeying  his  commands;  and 
liiftt  he  would  therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that  punish- 
ment which  their  own  reflections  would  inflict  whenever 
tliey  should  calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal 
doctrines  of  which  they  had  so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only 
Fowls  and  Bellasyse,  who  had  always  been  for  moderate 
eoQiitels,  but  even  Dover  and  ArundeU,  leaned  towards  this 

•  VanCittere,  ^^  1688. 
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CHAP,     proposition.     Jeffireys,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  thai 
^^  ^  the  government  would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors  as 


the  seven  Bishops  were  suffered  to  escape  with  a  mere  repri- 
mand. He  did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be  cited  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or 
rather  as  sole  Judge.  For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under 
which  he  already  lay  was  too  much  even  for  his  shameless 
forehead  and  obdurate  heart;  and  he  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility which  he  would  have  incurred  by  pronouncing 
an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the 
Itisde-  favourites  of  the  nation.  He  therefore  reconmieuded  a  cri- 
Jjj^^j^  minal  information.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  the 
cute  the  Archbishop  and  the  six  other  petitioners  should  be  brought 
?*"^Tbel  ^^^^  ^^  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  a  charge  of  seditious 
libel.  That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt.  The  Judges  and  their  officers  were  tools  of  the  Court. 
Since  the  old  charter  of  the  City  of  London  had  been  for- 
feited, scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the  government  was  bent 
on  bringing  to  punishment  had  been  absolved  by  a  jury. 
The  refractory  prelates  would  probably  be  condemned  to 
ruinous  fines  and  to  long  itnprisonment,  and  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  designs  of  the  Sovereign.* 

On  the  twentj'-sevenxli  of  May  it  was  notified  to  the 
Bishops  that  on  the  eighth  of  Jime  they  must  appear  before 
the  King  in  Coimcil.  Why  so  long  an  interval  was  allowed 
we  are  not  informed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of 
the  offenders,  terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might  submit  be- 
fore the  day  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  in  their 
dioceses,  and  might,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  him, 
persuade  their  clergy  to  obey  his  order.  If  such  was  his 
hope  it  was  signally  disappointed.  Sunday  the  third  of  Jime 
came  ;  and  all  parts  of  England  followed  the  exajuple  of  the 
capital.  Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salis- 
bury, Winchester,  and  Exeter  had  signed  copies  of  the 
petition  in  token  of  their  approbation.  The  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester had  refused  to  distribute  the  Declaration  among  liis 
clerg)'.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it :  but  it 
was  generally  imderstood  that  he  was  ovenvhelmed  by  re- 
morse and  shame  for  having  done  so.     Not  one  i)arish  priest 

*  Barillon,  'I'/J-*,  ?;jJi  168S;  Van    June  tV  I    Life   of  James  the  Second, 
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in  fifty  complied  with  the  Order  in  Council.  In  the  great  CHAP, 
ctioceee  of  Chester,  including  the  county  of  Lancaster,  only  ^_^^_^ 
three  clergymen  could  be  prevailed  on  by  Cartwright  to  obey 
the  King.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  are  many  himdreds  of 
parishes.  In  only  four  of  these  was  the  Declaration  read. 
The  courtly  Bishop  of  Eochester  could  not  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham,  who  de- 
pended on  the  government  for  bread.  There  is  still  extant 
a  pathetic  letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty.  "  I  cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  reasonably 
expect  Your  Honour's  protection.  G  od's  will  be  done.  I  must 
choose  suflFering  rather  than  sin."* 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  Juno  the  seven  prelates,  They  arw 
famished  by  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  vrith  full  advice,  J**?^*"*^ 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  Council  Privy 
chamber.  Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table.  The  Chan-  Council. 
cellor  took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
said,  "  Is  this  the  paper  which  your  Grace  wrote,  and  which 
the  six  Bishops  present  delivered  to  His  Majesty?"  Bancroft 
looked  at  the  paper,  turned  to  the  King,  and  spoke  thus :  "  Sir, 
I  stand  here  a  culpric.  I  never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I  think 
that  I  should  be  charged  vrith  any  offence  against  my  ITiTig : 
but,  since  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  this  situation,  Your 
Majesty  will  not  be  offended  if  I  avail  myself  of  my  lawful 
right  to  decline  saying  anything  which  may  criminate  me." 
"This  is  mere  chicanery,"  said  the  King.  "I  hope  that  Your 
Grace  will  not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own  hand." 
"  Sir,"  said  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much  among  the 
casuists,  "  all  divines  agree  that  a  person  situated  as  we  are 
may  refuse  to  answer  such  a  question."  The  King,  as  slow 
of  understandiog  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  comprehend 
what  the  prelates  meant.  He  persisted,  and  was  evidently 
becoming  very  angry.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  I  am  not 
bound  to  accuse  myself.  Nevertheless,  if  Your  Majesty  posi- 
tively commands  me  to  answer,  I  wiU  do  so  in  the  con- 
fidence that  a  just  and  generous  prince  will  not  suffer  what 
I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to  be  brought  in  evidence 
against  me."  ^^You  must  not  capitulate  with  your  Sove- 
leign,"  said  the  Chancellor.     "No,"  said  the  King;  "I  will 
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CHAP,     not  give  any.  sucli  command.     If  you  choose  to  deny  your 


vni. 


own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you." 

The  Bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  antechamber, 
and  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  Council  room.  At  length 
James  positively  commanded  them  to  answer  the  question. 
He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession  should  not 
be  used  against  them.  But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
that,  afber  what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement  was  implied 
in  his  command.  Sancroft  acknowledged  his  handwriting ; 
and  his  brethren  followed  his  example.  They  were  then  in- 
terrogated about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  the  petition, 
and  about  the  letter  which  had  been  circulated  with  so  much 
effect  all  over  the  kingdom:  but  their  language  was  so 
guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the  examination.  The 
Chancellor  then  told  them  that  a  criminal  information  would 
be  exhibited  against  them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
called  upon  them  to  enter  into  recognisances.  They  refused. 
They  were  peers  of  Parliament,  they  said.  They  were  ad- 
vised by  the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer 
could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  in  a  case  of 
libel ;  and  they  should  not  think  themselves  justified  in  re- 
linquishing the  privilege  of  their  order.  The  King  was  so 
absurd  as  to  think  himself  personally  afironted  because  they 
chose,  on  a  legal  question,  to  be  guided  by  legal  advice. 
"You  believe  everybody,"  he  said,  "rather  than  me."  He 
was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed.  For  he  had  gone  so  far 
that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  send  them 
to  prison ;  and,  though  he  by  no  means  foresaw  all  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step,  he  foresaw  probably  enough  to  dis- 
Thcyaro  turb  him.  They  were  resolute.  A  warrant  was  therefore 
co™i  ea  jj^^g  Q^^  directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them 
ToTrer.  in  Safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was  manned  to  convey  them 
down  the  river.* 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that  the  Bishops  were  be- 
fore the  Council.  The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  A  great 
multitude  filled  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring streets.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing 
themselves  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day  with  the  cool  air  of 
the  Thames.  But  on  this  evening  the  whole  nver  was  alive 
with  wherries.  When  the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard, 
the  emotions  of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint. 
Thousands  fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men 
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who  liad,  with  the  Christian  courage  of  Bidlej  and  Latimer,  CHAP, 
confronted  a  tyrant  inflamed  by  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary.  ,  ^^' 
Many  dashed  into  the  stream,  and,  np  to  their  waists  in  ooze 
and  water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless  them.  All  down 
the  river,  from  Whitehall  to  London  Bridge,  the  royal  barge 
passed  between  lines  of  boats,  from  which  arose  a  shout  of 
**Grod  bless  Tonr  Lordships/*  The  King,  in  great  alarm, 
gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of  the  Tower  shonld  be 
doubled,  that  the  Guards  should  be  held  ready  for  action, 
and  that  two  companies  should  be  detached  fix)m  every  regi- 
ment in  the  kingdom,  and  sent  up  instantly  to  London.  But 
the  force  on  which  he  relied  as  the  means  of  coercing  the 
people  shared  all  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  very  sen- 
tinels who  were  posted  at  the  Traitors'  Gute  reverently 
asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs  whom  they  were  to 
guard.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
He  was  little  inclined  to  treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness. 
7or  he  was  an  apostate  from  that  Church  for  which  they 
suffered;  and  he  held  several  lucrative  posts  by  virtue  of  that 
dispensing  power  against  which  they  had  protested.  He 
learned  with  indignation  that  his  soldiers  were  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Bishops.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  see  that  it 
was  done  no  more.  But  the  officers  came  back  with  a  report 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  prevented,  and  that  no  other 
health  was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was  it  only  by  car- 
ousing that  the  troops  showed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Church.  There  was  such  a  show  of  devotion  through- 
out the  Tower  that  pious  men  thanked  Gt>d  for  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making  the  persecution  of  His  faith- 
ful servants  the  means  of  saving  many  soxils.  AU  day  the 
coaches  and  liveries  of  the  first  nobles  of  England  were 
seen  round  the  prison  gates.  Thousands  of  humbler  spec- 
tators constantly  covered  Tower  Hill.*  But  among  the 
marks  of  public  respect  and  sympathy  which  the  prelates 
reoeiTed  there  was  one  which  more  than  aU  the  rest  enraged 
and  alaxmed  the  King.  He  learned  that  a  deputation  of  ten 
Nonconformist  ministers  had  visited  the  Tower.  He  sent  for 
bar  of  these  persons,  and  himself  upbraided  them.  They 
courageously  answered  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
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CHAP,     forget  past  quaxrels,  and  to  stand  by  the  men  who  stood  by 
^^^^      the  Protestant  religion.* 


Birth  Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower  been  closed  on  the 

^^der  prisoners  when  an  event  took  place  which  increased  the 
public  excitement.  It  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen 
did  not  expect  to  be  confined  till  July.  But,  on  the  day 
after  the  Bishops  had  appeared  before  the  Council,  it  was 
observed  that  the  King  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  her  state. 
In  the  evening,  however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall 
till  near  midnight.  Then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to 
Saint  James's  Palace,  where  apartments  had  been  very 
hastily  fitted  up  for  her  reception.  Soon  messengers  were 
running  about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians  and 
priests,  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber. 
In  a  few  hours  many  public  functionaries  and  women  of 
rank  were  assembled  in  the  Queen's  room.  There,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  June,  a  day  long  kept 
sacred  by  the  too  faithfiil  adherents  of  a  bad  cause,  was  bom 
the  most  unfortunate  of  princes,  destined  to  seventy-seven 
years  of  exile  and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of  honours 
more  galling  than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as  make  the 
heart  sick. 
^*  "  „  The  calamities  of  the   poor  child  had  bemin  before  his 

lelieyedto  birth.  The  nation  over  which,  according  to  the  ordinar}' 
be  Buppo-  course  of  succession,  he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By  what- 
ever evidence  the  fe^t  of  his  birth  had  been  proved,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  would  probably  have  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful 
sleight  of  hand ;  and  the  evidence,  partly  from  accident, 
partly  from  gross  mismanagement,  was  really  open  to  some 
objections.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal 
bedchamber  when  the  child  first  saw  the  light ;  but  none  of 
them  enjoyed  any  large  measure  of  public  confidence.  Of 
the  Privy  Councillors  present,  half  were  Eoman  Catholics ; 
and  those  who  called  themselves  Protestants  were  generally 
regarded  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  their  God.  Many 
of  the  women  in  attendance  were  French,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies  some  were  Papists,  and 
some  were  the  wives  of  Papists.  Some  persons  who  were 
peculiarly  entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose  testimony  would 
have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to  reason,  were  absent; 
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and  for  their  absence  the  Kincr  was  held  responsible.    The     CHAP. 

VTTT 

Princess  Anne  was,  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  .  7^*  ^ 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex  and  her  ex- 
perience qualified  her  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  sister's 
birthright  and  her  own.  She  had  conceived  strong  sus- 
picions, which  were  daily  confirmed  by  circumstances  trifling 
or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  the  Queen  carefully  shunned 
her  scrutiny,  and  aacribed  to  guilt  a  reserve  which  was  per- 
haps  the  effect  of  delicacy.^  In  this  temper  Anne  had 
determined  to  be  present  and  vigilant  when  the  critical  day 
should  arrive.  But  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
at  her  post  a  month  before  that  day,  and  had,  in  compliance, 
it  was  said,  with  her  father's  advice,  gone  to  drink  the  Bath 
waters.  Sancroft,  whose  great  place  made  it  his  duty  to 
attend,  and  on  whose  probity  the  nation  placed  entire  reliajice, 
had  a  few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  James. 
The  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors  of  the  rights  of  the 
two  Princesses.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  might  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  WiUiam,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood  and  consort  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  had  a  deep 
interest  in  what  was  passing.  James  never  thought  of  sum- 
moning any  member,  male  or  female,  of  the  family  of  Hyde ; 
nor  was  the  Dutch  Ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  Xing  of  the  fraud  which 
his  people  imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
him  of  folly  and  perverseness  such  aa  explain  ajid  excuse  the 
error  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
suspicions  which  were  abroad.f  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  those  suspicions  would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  or  of  persons  who, 
Uiough  they  might  call  themselves  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had  shown  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fii*TO<iir.  That  he  was  taken  by  surprise  is  true.  But  he  had 
twelve  hours  to  make  his  arrangements.  He  found  no 
dtflicultj  in  crowding  St.  James's  Palace  with  bigots  aud 
•joopliants  on  whose  word  the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It 
would  have  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
tome  eminent  persons  whose  attachment  to  the  Princesses 
md  to  the  established  religion  was  unquestionable. 

*  OboMpoodHiet  betWMH  Anne  and       f  This  it  dear  from  Claztndon'sDiaiy, 
3fn7,  Ib  JkhmusiU  Glamdon's  Biur,    Oct  81. 1688. 
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CHAP.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  foolhardj 
>^  ,  _,-  contempt  of  public  opinion,  it  was  the  fashion  at  Saint 
Germain's  to  excuse  him  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others. 
Some  Jacobites  charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept 
out  of  the  way.  Nay,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
Sancrofb  had  provoked  the  King  to  send  him  to  the  Tower, 
in  order  that  the  evidence  which  was  to  confound  the 
calumnies  of  the  malecontents  might  be  defective.*  The 
absurdity  of  these  imputations  is  palpable.  Could  Anne  or 
Sancrofb  possibly  have  foreseen  that  the  Queen's  calculations 
would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by  a  whole  month  ?  Had 
those  calculations  been  correct,  Anne  would  have  been  back 
from  Bath,  and  Sancrofb  would  have  been  out  of  the  Tower, 
in  ample  time  for  the  birth.  At  all  events,  the  maternal 
uncles  of  the  King's  daughters  were  neither  at  a  distance 
nor  in  a  prison.  The  same  messenger  who  summoned  the 
whole  bevy  of  renegades,  Dover,  Peterborough,  Murray, 
Sunderland,  and  Mulgrave,  could  just  as  easily  have  sum- 
moned Clarendon.  If  they  were  Privy  Councilors,  so  was 
he.  His  house  was  in  Jermyn  Street,  not  two  hundred  yards 
fr*om  the  chamber  of  the  Queen.  Yet  he  was  left  to  learn 
at  St.  James's  Church,  from  the  agitation  and  whispers  of 
the  congregation,  tliat  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be  heiress 
presumptive  of  the  crown.f  Was  it  a  disqualification  that 
he  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Princesses  of  Orange  and 
Denmark  ?  Or  was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was  luialter- 
ably  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  9 

The  cry  of  the  whole  nation  was  that  an  imposture  had 
been  practised.  Papists  had,  during  some  montlis,  been 
predicting,  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose 
and  vei*se,  in  English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  and  they  had 
now  accomplished  their  own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who 
could  not  be  corrupted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously  ex- 
cluded. Anne  had  been  tricked  into  visiting  Bath.  The 
Primate  had,  on  the  very  day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  villany,  been  sent  to  prison  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  law  and  of  the  privileges  of  peerage.  Not  a  single 
man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest  interest  in  detecting 
the  fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be  present.  The  Queen  had 
bAen  removed  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of  night  to  Saint 

♦  Life  of  Jame!«  the  Second,  ii.  l.')9.  ICO. 
t  Cliirendon'ii  Diary,  June  10.  1688. 
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James's  Palace,  because  that  building,  less  commodious  for  chap. 
honest  purposes  than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  pas-  ._} '  . 
sages  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits.  There, 
amidst  a  circle  of  zealots  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  of 
courtiers  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich 
and  aggrandise  themselves,  a  new  bom  child  had  been  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  a  warming  pan,  into  the  royal  bed,  and 
then  handed  round  in  triumph,  as  heir  of  three  kingdoms. 
Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions  unjust,  it  is  true,  but 
not  altogether  unnatural,  men  thronged  more  eagerly  than 
ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly  victims  of  the  tyrant, 
who,  having  long  foully  injured  his  people,  had  now  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  more  foully  injuring  his 
children.^ 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspecting  any  trick,  and 
not  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England,  ordered 
prayers  to  be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little  brother  in 
law,  and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with  a  formal  message  of 
congratulation.  Zulestein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all  the 
people  whom  he  met  opened  mouthed  about  the  infamous 
&aud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  every  hour 
some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the  pregnancy  and  the  delivery. 
He  soon  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten  be- 
lieved the  child  to  have  been  bom  of  the  Queen.t 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  meanwhile  strength- 
ened the  interest  which  their  situation  excited.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which  they 
were  committed,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the  hour 
of  divine  service.  They  instantly  hastened  to  the  chapel. 
It  chanced  that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these  words :  '^  In 
all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  im- 
prisonments." All  zealous  Churchmen  were  delighted  by 
Hub  coincidence,  and  remembered  how  much  comfort  a  similar 
ocnncidence  had  given,  near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles 
the  First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

*  Johutone  gires  in  ayeiy  few  irords  suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  sermons,  the 

aa  cxeeUent  •nmmarj  of  the  case  against  confidence  of  the  priests,  the  hurry." 

th«  King.    '*The  generality  of  people  June  13.  1688. 

ABdade  aU  it  a  tridc ;  becanae  thoy  say  f  jRonquillo.  ^'j!  ^     Ronquillo  adda, 

tha  iM^onisg  ia  changed,  the  Princess  that  what  Zulestein  ^id  of  the  state  of 


^r^^\^J^^  Clarendon  family    public  opinion  was  strictly  true, 
■ar  Iha  thUk  Ambtiiador  sent  for,  the    *^  ^  ^ 
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CHAP.         On  the  eyening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday  the  ninth,  a 
^^'  .  letter  came  firom  Sunderland  enjoining  the  chaplain  of  the 


Tower  to  read  the  Declaration  during  divine  service  on  the 
following  morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
for  the  reading  in  London  had  long  expired,  this  proceeding 
of  the  government  could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to  the  venerable 
prisoners.  The  chaplain  refused  to  comply :  he  was  dismissed 
firom  his  situation ;  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up.^ 
The  The  Bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them  by  the  firm- 

b "uSt  ^^®  ®^^  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  confinement, 
before  the  by  the  modesty  and  meekness  with  which  they  received  the 
^^^  ,  applauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the 
bailed.  loyal  attachment  which  they  professed  for  the  persecutor 
who  sought  their  destruction.  They  remained  only  a  week 
in  custody.  On  Friday,  the  fifteentii  of  June,  the  first  day 
of  term,  they  were  brought  before  the  King's  Bench.  An 
immense  throng  awaited  their  coming.  From  the  landing- 
place  to  the  Court  of  Bequests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of 
spectators  who  blessed  and  applauded  them.  ^^  Friends," 
said  the  prisoners  as  they  passed,  ^^  honour  the  King ;  and 
remember  us  in  your  prayers."  These  humble  and  pious 
expressions  moved  the  hearers  even  to  tears.  When  at 
length  the  procession  had  made  its  way  through  the  crowd 
into  the  presence  of  the  Judges,  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
hibited the  information  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
prepare,  and  moved  that  the  defendants  might  be  ordered  to 
plead.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that  the 
Bishops  had  been  imlawfully  committed,  and  were  therefore 
not  regularly  before  the  Court.  The  question  whether  a  peer 
could  be  required  to  enter  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of 
libel  was  argued  at  great  length,  and  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  Judges  in  favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  That  day  fortnight,  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  was  fixed  for  their  trial.  In  the  meantime  they 
were  allowed  to  be  at  large  on  their  own  recognisances. 
The  crown  lawyers  acted  prudently  in  not  requiring  sureties. 
For  Halifax  had  arranged  that  twenty-one  temporal  peers  of 
the  highest  consideration  should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail, 
three  for  each  defendant;  and  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have  been  no  slight  blow  to  the 

♦  Van  Cittert,  June  ||.  1688 ;  Luttrell's  Diarj*,  June  18. 
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government.     It  was  also  known  that  one  of  the  most     CHAP, 
opulent  Dissenters  of  the  City  had  begged  that  he  might  -_    ^    _- 
have  the  honour  of  giving  security  for  Een. 

The  Bishops  were  now  permitted  to  depart  to  their  own 
homes.  The  common  people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had  been 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody  and  were  suffered 
to  go  away  in  freedom,  imagined  that  the  good  cause  was 
prospering.  Loud  acclamations  were  raised.  The  steeples 
of  the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat  was  amazed 
to  hear  the  hells  of  his  own  Abhey  ringing  merrily.  He 
promptly  silenced  them ;  but  his  interference  caused  much 
angry  muttering.  The  Bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  crowd  of  their  wellwishers.  Lloyd 
was  detained  in  Palace  Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to 
touch  his  hands  and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till 
Clarendon,  with  some  difficulty,  rescued  him  and  conveyed 
him  home  by  a  bypath.  Cartwright,  it  is  said,  was  so  unwise 
as  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  A  person  who  saw  his  epis- 
copal habit  asked  and  received  his  blessing.  A  bystander 
cried  out,  "Do  you  know  who  blessed  you?"  "Surely,'* 
said  he  who  had  just  been  honoured  by  the  benediction,  "  it 
was  one  of  the  Seven."  "  No,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  the 
Popish  Bishop  of  Chester."  "Popish  dog,"  cried  the  en- 
raged Protestant :  "  take  your  blessing  back  again." 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the  agitation,  that  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  was  surprised  to  see  the  day  close  without 
an  insurrection.  The  King  had  been  anxious  and  irritable. 
La  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance, 
he  had  passed  the  morning  in  reviewing  several  battalions  of 
infiuatry  in  Hyde  Park.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  his  troops  would  have  stood  by  lum  if  he  had  needed 
fheir  services.  When  Sancrofb  reached  Lambeth,  in  the 
altomoon,  he  found  the  footguards,  who  were  quartered  in 
thai  aoburb,  assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  palace.  They 
iarmed  in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  asked  his  bene- 
diction as  he  went  through  them.  He  with  difficulty  pre- 
Tented  them  fit)m  lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return 
to  his  dwelling.  There  were,  however,  many  bonfires  that 
evoung  in  the  City.  Two  Soman  Catholics,  who  were  so 
indiaeraet  as  to  beat  some  boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings, 
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CHAP,     were  seized  by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  ignominionslj 
^^^  ^  branded  * 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees  £rom  those 
who  had  lately  been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to  pay  any- 
thing for  a  detention  which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an 
officer  whose  commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a  nnllity. 
The  Lieutenant  hinted  very  intelligibly  that,  if  they  came 
into  his  hands  again,  they  should  be  put  into  heavy  iix>nsand 
should  lie  on  bare  stones.  "  We  are  under  our  King's  dis- 
pleasure," was  the  answer ;  "  and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it : 
but  a  fellow  subject  who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his  breath." 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  indignation  the  people, 
excited  as  they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a  renegade  from 
the  Protestant  faith,  who  held  a  command  in  defiance  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England,  had  dared  to  menace  divines 
of  venerable  age  and  dignity  with  all  the  barbarities  of 
Lollard's  Tower.f 
Agitation  Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had  spread  to  the 
°^JJ®  fSixthest  comers  of  the  island.  Prom  Scotland  the  Bishops 
mind.^  received  letters  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Pres- 
byterians of  that  country,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
prelacy,  t  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic  • 
race,  among  whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly  moved  by 
the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom  they  reverenced  less  as  a 
ruler  of  the  Church  than  as  the  head  of  an  honourable  house, 
and  the  heir  through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had  -set  foot  on  English 
ground.  All  over  the  country  the  peasants  chanted  a  ballad 
of  which  the  burden  is  still  remembered : 

**  And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why.** 

The  miners  from  their  caverns  reechoed  the  song  with  a 
variation : 


(( 


Then  twenty  thousand  under  ground  will  know  the  reason  why.'*§ 


The  rustics  in  many  parts  of  the  country  loudly  expressed 
a  strange  hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  Uve  in  tiieir  hearts. 

*  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  Diary,  June  29. 

State  Trials;  Clarendon's  Diary;  Lut-  t  Tanner  MSS. 

treirs  DiaiT ;  Van  Cittcrs,  June    H* ;  §  This  fact  was  communicated  to  inc 

Johnstone,  Juno   18.  ;  Revolution  Poli-  in  the  most  obliging  manner  by  the  Kc- 

tict.  verend  R.  S.  Hawker  of  Morwenstow  in 

t  Johnstone,  June  18.  16S8;  £relyn*s  ComwalL 
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Tlieir  Protestant  Duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  wonld  emd*     CHAB. 
denly  appear,  would  lead  them  to  victory,  and  would  tread  .,    ,  ,^ 


down  the  King  and  the  Jesuits  under  his  feet.^ 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jeffireys  would  gladly 
have  retraced  his  steps.  He  charged  Clarendon  with  firiendty 
messages  to  the  Bishops,  and  threw  on  others  the  blame  g£ 
the  prosecution  which  he  had  himself  recommended.  Sun- 
derland again  ventured  to  recommend  concession.  The  late 
auspicious  birth,  he  said,  had  given  the  King  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  position  full  of  danger  and 
inconvenience  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  timidity  or 
of  caprice.  On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been  usual  for 
sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts  of  subjects  glad  by  acts  of  cle- 
mency; and  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
Prince  of  Wal<*s  than  that  he  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
be  the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and  the  agitated  nation. 
But  the  King's  resolution  was  fixed.  "  I  will  go  on,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  been  only  too  indulgent.  Indulgence  ruined 
my  fether.^t  The  artfiil  minister  found  that  his  advice  had  t^neamneM 
been  formerly  taken  only  because  it  had  been  shaped  to  suit  und?*  ^^ 
the  royal  temper,  and  that,  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
began  to  counsel  well,  he  began  to  counsel  in  vain.  He  had 
shown  some  signs  of  slackness  in  the  proceeding  against 
Mftgdalene  College.  He  had  recently  attempted  to  convince 
the  King  that  Tyrconnel's  scheme  of  confiscating  the  pro- 
perty of  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was  fiill  of  danger, 
and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  the  execution  of  the  design  had  been  postponed 
for  another  year.  But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity  had 
excited  disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  royal  mind.}  The  day 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  Sunderland  was  in  the  same 
sitnation  in  which  his  rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months 
before.  Each  of  the  two  statesmen  in  t.um  experienced 
the  misery  of  clutching  with  an  agonising  grasp,  power 
which  was  perceptibly  slipping  away.  Each  in  turn  saw  his 
suggestions  scomfolly  rejected.  Both  endured  the  pain  of 
reading  displeasure  and  distrust  in  the  countenance  and 
demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet  both  were  by  their  country 
held  responsible  for  those  crimes  and  errors  from  which  they 

*  JohnitoDe,  June  18.  1688.  he  Touched  Godolphin  as  a  witnesi  of 

t  Adda,  ^^^  1688.  what  took  place  respecting  the  Irish  Art 

I  8ndcrlaiid*s  own  narrative  iik  of  of  Settlement 
oot  Co  be  implicitl  J  trusted.    But 
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had  Tainlj  endeayonred  to  dissnade  him.  While  he  sus- 
pected them  of  trying  to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
his  authority  and  dignity,  the  public  Toice  loudly  accused 
them  of  trying  to  win  his  &vour  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  of  the  general  weal.  Yet,  in  spite  of  mortifica- 
tions and  humiliations,  they  both  clung  to  office  with  the 
gripe  of  drowning  men.  Both  attempted  to  propitiate  the 
Xing  by  affecting  a  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Church. 
But  there  was  a  point  at  which  Bochester  was  determined  to 
stop.  He  went  to  the  verge  of  apostasy :  but  there  he  re- 
coiled :  and  the  world,  in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  refused  to  take  the  final  step,  granted  him  a  liberal 
amnesty  for  all  former  compliances.  Sunderland,  less  scru- 
pulous and  less  sensible  of  shame,  resolved  to  atone  for  his 
late  moderation,  and  to  recover  the  royal  confidence,  by  an 
act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with  the  importance  of  reli- 
gious truth,  must  have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  fiagi- 
tious  of  crimes,  and  which  even  men  of  the  world  regard  as 
the  last  excess  of  baseness.  About  a  week  before  tiie  day 
fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  he 
was  a  Papist.  The  King  talked  with  delight  of  this  triumph 
of  divine  grace.  Courtiers  and  envoys  kept  their  countenances 
as  well  as  they  could  while  the  renegade  protested  that  he 
had  been  long  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  salva- 
tion out  of  the  communion  of  Bome,  and  that  his  conscience 
would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  renounced  the  heresies  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The  news  spread  fast.  At 
all  the  coffeehouses  it  was  told  how  the  prime  minister  of 
England,  his  feet  bare,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  had  repaii*ed 
to  the  royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly  for  admittance ;  how 
a  priestly  voice  from  within  had  demanded  who  was  there ; 
how  Sunderland  had  made  answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who 
had  long  wandered  from  the  true  Church  entreated  her  to 
receive  and  to  absolve  him ;  how  the  doors  were  opened ;  and 
how  the  neophyte  partook  of  the  holy  mysteries.* 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but  heighten  the  inter- 
est with  wliich  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  fate  of  the  seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.  To  pack  a  jury  was  now  the  great  object 
of  the  King.  The  crown  lawyers  were  ordered  to  make  strict 
enquiry  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were  regis- 


•  Barillon,  'J^/t  -Ji^*  1«88  J  Adda,  '^;  Van  Citten.  '-^^  \  JohMton^ 
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tesoed  in  the  freeholders'  book.  Sir  Samnel  Astry,  Clerk  of  CHAP, 
the  Crown,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  cases  of  this  description,  to  .  ^^  . 
select  the  names,  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had  an 
interview  with  James  in  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor.*  Sir 
Samuel  seems  to  have  done  his  best.  For,  among  the  forty- 
eight  persons  whom  he  nominated,  were  said  to  be  several 
servants  of  the  King,  and  several  Soman  Catholics,  t  But  as 
the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  had  a  right  to  strike  off  twelve, 
these  persons  were  removed.  The  crown  lawyers  also  struck 
off  twelve.  The  list  was  thus  reduced  to  twenty-four.  The 
first  twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to  try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Westminster  Hall,  Old  and 
New  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a  great 
distance  were  thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Thirty-five  temporal  peers  of  the  realm 
were  counted  in  the  crowd.  ^ 

All  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  were  on  the  bench. 
Wright,  who  presided,  had  been  raised  to  his  high  place  over 
ihe  heads  of  many  abler  and  more  learned  men  solely  on 
account  of  his  unscrupulous  servility.  AUibone  was  a  Papist, 
and  owed  his  situation  to  that  dispensing  power,  the  legality 
of  which  was  now  in  question.  Holloway  had  hitherto  been 
a  serviceable  tool  of  the  government.  Even  Powell,  whose 
character  for  honesty  stood  high,  had  borne  a  part  in  some 
proceedings  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  He  had,  in  the 
great  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is 
true,  and  after  some  delay,  concurred  vdth  the  majority  of  the 
bendi,  and  had  thus  brought  on  his  character  a  stain  which 
his  honourable  conduct  on  this  day  completely  effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  &irly  matched.  The 
govemment  had  required  fit)m  its  law  officers  services  ao 
odious  and  disgraceful  that  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  advo- 
eates  of  the  Tory  party  had,  one  after  another,  refused  to 
oomply,  and  had  been  dismissed  frt>m  their  employments. 
Gfir  Thomas  Powis,  the  Attorney  General,  was  scarcely  of  the 
third  rank  in  his  profession.  Sir  William  Williams,  the 
Solicitor  General,  had  great  abilities  and  dauntless  courage  : 
but  he  wanted  discretion ;  he  loved  wrangling ;  he  had  no 
oomnuuid  over  his  temper ;  and  he  was  hated  and  despised  by 
all  political  parties.    The  most  conspicuous  assistant  of  the 

•  Gbicndon's  DuuT.  Joce  21.  1688.  }  Johnitone,  July  2. 1688. 
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CHAP.  Attomej  and  Solicitor  were  Serjeant  Trinder,  a  Boman 
^  ^^^  -  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  Becorder  of  London, 
who  had  some  legal  learning,  but  whose  fnlsome  apologies  and 
endless  repetitions  were  the  jest  of  Westminster  Hall.  The 
goyemment  had  wished  to  secure  the  services  of  Majnard : 
but  he  had  plainly  declared  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  do 
what  was  asked  of  him.*^ 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  ahnost  all  the  eminent 
forensic  talents  of  the  age.  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  late  reign,  had  served  the  crown  with  but  too  much 
vehemence  and  success,  were  of  counsel  for  the  defendants. 
With  them  were  joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had 
diminished  the  activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed  the  two  best 
lawyers  that  could  be  found  in  the  Inns  of  Court ;  Pember^ 
ton,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Sing's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed  from  his 
high  place  on  accoxmt  of  his  humanity  and  moderation,  and 
who  had  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar;  and  Pollezfen, 
who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  Western  circuit,  and 
who,  though  he  had  incurred  much  unpopularity  by  holding 
briefs  for  the  crown  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  particularly 
by  appearing  against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  a 
Whig,  if  not  a  republican.  Sir  Creswell  Levinz  was  also 
there,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  experience,  but  of  sin- 
gularly timid  nature.  He  had  been  removed  from  the  bench 
some  years  before,  because  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  pur-^ 
poses  of  the  government.  He  was  now  afraid  to  appear  as 
the  advocate  of  the  Bishops,  and  had  at  first  refrised  to  receive 
their  retainer :  but  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole 
body  of  attorneys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  declined  this 
brief,  he  should  never  have  another.f 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig,  who  had  been 
Eecorder  of  London  under  the  old  charter,  was  on  the  same 
side.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  was 
not  retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem, 
of  some  prejudice  conceived  against  him  by  Sancrofb,  but  was 
privately  consulted  on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  J 

*  Jolmstone,  July  2.  1688.  related  by  Johnstone  nay  perhaps  cx- 

t  Ibid.  July  2.  1688.     The  editor  of  plain  the  seeming  injustice. 
Levinz's  Reports  expresses  great  wonder        |  I  draw  this  inference  from  a  letter 

that,  after  the  KeToIution,  Lerinz  was  ofComptonto  Sancrcft,  dated  the  12th 

Dot  replaced  on  tho  bench.    The  facts  of  June. 
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The  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishops  was  a  young  barrister  CTAP; 
named  John  Somers.  He  had  no  adyantages  of  birth  or  for-  ^  ^  _  ^ 
tune ;  nor  had  he  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  public :  but  his  genius,  his 
industry,  his  great  and  various  accomplishments,  were  well 
known  to  a  small  circle  of  friends ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig 
opinions,  his  pertinent  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the 
constant  propriety  of  his  demeanour  had  already  secured  to 
him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  Xing's  Bench.  The  importance 
of  obtaining  his  services  had  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
Bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and  FoUexfen,  it  is  said,  had  declared 
that  no  man  in  Westminster  Hall  was  so  well  qualified  to 
treat  a  historical  and  constitutional  question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  highly 
respectable  station.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Soger  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  old  and  honourable  family.  With  him  were  joined 
a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  known  to  have 
been  men  of  large  possessions.  There  were  some  Nonconfor- 
mists in  the  number :  for  the  Bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not 
to  show  any  distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One  name 
excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He  was 
brewer  to  the  palace;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
government  counted  on  his  voice.  The  story  goes  that  he 
complained  bitterly  of  the  position  in  which  he  fbund  him* 
self.  '^Whatever  I  do,"  he  said,  ^^I  am  sure  to  be  half 
mined.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the 
King ;  and  if  1  say  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  anybody 
eke.'** 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial  which,  even  when  coolly 
perused  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
haB  all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on 
both  sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness  and  ve- 
hemence; the  audience  listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if 
the  &te  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict ; 
and  the  turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  n.Tnii.^ing  that 
the  multitude  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from 
Anxiety  to  exultation,  and  back  again  from  e:piltation  to  still 
deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  Bishops  with  having  written 
or  publiflhed,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious, 
and  teditiouB  libeL  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  first  tried  to 
prove  the  writing.    For  this  purpose  several  persons  were 

*  RerolutioD  Politici. 
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CHAP,  called  to  speak  to  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  But  the  wit- 
__^^_-  nesses  were  so  unvriilling  that  hardly  a  single  plain  answer 
could  be  extracted  from  any  of  them.  Pemberton,  PoUezfen, 
and  Levinz  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the 
jury.  Two  of  the  Judges,  Holloway  and  Powell,  declared 
themselves  of  the  same  opinion;  and  the  hopes  of  tihie  specta- 
tors rose  high.  All  at  once  the  crown  lawyers  announced 
their  intention  to  take  another  line.  Powis,  with  shame  and 
reluctance  which  he  could  not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness 
box  Blathwayt,  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been 
present  when  the  King  interrogated  the  Bishops.  Blathwayt 
swore  that  he  had  heard  them  own  their  signatures.  TTis 
testimony  was  decisive.  "Why,"  said  Judge  Holloway  to 
the  Attorney,  "when  you  had  such  evidence,  did  you  not 
produce  it  at  first,  without  all  this  waste  of  tune  ?'^  It  soon 
appeared  why  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had  been  unwilling, 
without  absolute,  necessity,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  proof. 
Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a  searching 
cross  examination,  and  insisted  upon  having  all  that  had 
passed  between  the  Xing  and  the  defendants  fully  related. 
"  That  is  a  pretty  thing  indeed,"  cried  Williams.  "  Do  you 
think,"  said  Powis,  "  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  wit- 
nesses any  impertinent  question  that  comes  into  your  heads  ?" 
The  advocates  of  the  Bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down. 
"  He  is  sworn,"  said  Pollexfen,  "  to  tell  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth ;  and  an  answer  we  must  and  will  have."  The 
witness  shuffled,  equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand 
the  questions,  implored  the  protection  of  the  Court.  But  he 
was  in  hands  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  At 
length  the  Attorney  again  interposed.  "  H,"  he  said,  "  you 
persist  in  asking  such  a  question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use 
you  mean  to  make  of  it."  Pemberton,  who,  through  the 
whole  trial,  did  his  duty  manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation :  "  My  Lords,  I  will  answer  Mr.  Attorney.  I  will 
deal  plainly  with  the  Court.  If  the  Bishops  owned  this  paper 
under  a  promise  from  His  Majesty  that  their  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them,  I  hope  that  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  them."  "Ton  put  on  His  Majesty 
what  I  dare  hardly  name,"  said  Williams.  "  Since  you  will 
be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  King,  that  the  question 
may  be  recorded."  "What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solicitor?"  said 
Sawyer,  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I  mean,"  said  the  apos- 
tate :  "  I  desire  that  the  question  may  be  recorded  in  court." 
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"  Record  what  you  will.  I  am  not  a&aid  of  yon,  Mr.  Soli-  CHAP, 
citor,"  said  Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and  fierce  alter-  ^\^_ 
cation,  which  Wright  conld  with  difficnlty  qniet.  In  other 
circumstances,  he  would  probably  have  ordered  the  question 
to  be  recorded,  and  Pembertx>n  to  be  committed.  But  on  this 
great  day  the  unjust  judge  was  overawed.  He  often  cast  a 
side  glance  towards  the  thick  rows  of  Earls  and  Barons  by 
whom  he  was  watched,  and  before  whom,  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, he  might  stand  at  the  bar.  He  looked,  a  bystander 
said,  as  if  all  the  peers  present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.^ 
At  length  Blathwayt  was  forced  to  give  a  full  account  of  what 
had  passed.  It  appeared  that  the  King  had  entered  into  no 
express  covenant  with  the  Bishops.  But  it  appeared  also  that 
the  Bishops  might  not  unreasonably  think  that  there  was  an 
implied  engagement.  Indeed,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
crown  lawyers  to  put  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  into  the  wit- 
ness box,  and  fix)m  the  vehemence  with  which  they  objected 
to  Pemberton's  cross  examination,  it  is  plain  that  they  were 
themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved.  But  a  new 
and  serious  objection  was  raised.  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  Bishops  had  written  the  alleged  libel.  It 
was  necessary  to  prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  And  not  only  was  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  to  prove  this ;  but  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  defendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Sancrofb  had  never  once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth 
from  the  time  when  the  Order  in  Council  appeared  till  after 
the  petition  was  in  the  King's  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  completely  broken  down ;  and 
the  audience,  with  great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  acquittaL 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground  again,  aban- 
doned altogether  the  charge  of  writing  a  libel,  and  undertook 
to  prove  that  the  Bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The  delivery  of 
tlie  petition  to  the  King  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  a  publication.  But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved? 
No  person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the  royal  closet 
except  the  King  and  the  defendants.  The  King  could  not 
well  be  sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of 
tlie  defendants  that  the  fSEict  of  publication  could  be  estab- 

*  mt  It  the  ezpretsion  of  an  eyewitness.    It  is  in  a  newsletter  in  the  MjidE- 
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CHAP.  lishecL  Blathwayt  was  again  examined,  but  in  Tain.  He 
.  ^^'  -  well  remembered,  be  said,  that  the  Bishops  owned  their 
hands ;  but  he  did  not  remember  that  they  owned  the  paper 
which  lay  on  the  table  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  the  same 
paper  which  they  had  delivered  to  the  King,  or  that  they 
were  even  interrogated  on  that  point.  Several  other  ofBLcial 
men  who  had  been  in  attendance  on  the  Council  were  called, 
and  among  them  Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  none  of  them  could  remember  that  anything  was  said 
about  the  delivery.  It  was  to  no  puri>08e  that  Williams  put 
leading  questions  till  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared 
that  such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing,  was  never  seen  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  till  Wright  himself  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  Solicitor's  mode  of  examination  was  contrary  to  ail 
rule.  As  witness  after  witness  answered  in  the  negative, 
roars  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  triumph,  which  the  Judges 
did  not  even  attempt  to  silence,  shook  the  halL 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had  been  won. 
The  case  for  the  crown  was  closed.  Had  the  counsel  for  the 
Bishops  remained  silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain ;  for  no- 
thing which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  Judge  could  ven- 
ture to  call  legal  evidence  of  publication  had  been  given.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  directed  them  to  acquit  the  defendants; 
but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  perfectly  discreet,  interfered,  and 
begged  to  be  heard.  "  If  you  will  be  heard,"  said  Wright, 
"  you  shall  be  heard ;  but  you  do  not  understand  your  own 
interests."  The  other  counsel  for  the  defence  made  Pinch 
sit  down,  and  begged  the  Chief  Justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  the  Solicitor 
General  with  news  that  Lord  Sunderland  could  prove  the 
publication,  and  would  come  do>vn  to  the  court  immediately. 
Wright  maliciously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that  they 
had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  turn  which  things 
had  taken.  The  coimtenances  of  the  great  multitude  fell. 
Finch  was,  durin<:^  some  hours,  the  most  impopular  man 
in  the  coimtry.  Why  could  he  not  sit  still  as  his  betters, 
Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and  PoUexfen,  had  done  ?  His  love  of 
meddling,  his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined 
everything. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  was  brought  in  a  sedan 
chair  through  the  hall.  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed ;  and 
many  voices  cried  out  "  Popish  dog."     He  came  into  court 
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pale  and  trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  CHAP, 
gave  his  evidence  in  a  fidtering  voice.  He  swore  that  the  _^^_- 
Bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  intention  to  present  a  pe- 
tition to  the  King,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the 
royal  closet  for  that  purpose.  This  circTimstance,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  that,  after  they  left  the  closet,  there 
was  in  the  Eing^s  hands  a  petition  signed  by  them,  was  such 
proof  as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury  of  the  &ct  of  the 
publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved.     But  was  the 
paper  thus  published  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel? 
Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
every  body  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved  according  to 
technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but  now  the  contest  became  one 
of  deeper  interest.     It  was  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  limits 
of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the  King  to  dis- 
pense with  statutes,  into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.     During  three  hours  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  argued  with  great  force  in  defence  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proved  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bishops  had 
affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  they  represented  to 
the  King  that  the  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed  had 
been  repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  Parliament.     Somers  rose 
last.    He  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes :  but  every  word 
was  full  of  weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sate  down  his  re- 
putation as  an  orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  estab- 
lished.    He  went  through  the  expressions  which  were  used 
in  the  information  to  describe  the   offence  imputed  to  the 
Bishops,  and  showed  that  every  word,  whether  adjective  or 
substantive,  was  altogether  inappropriate.     The  offence  im- 
puted was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious  libel.     False  the 
paper  was  not;  for  every  fact  which  it  set  forth  had  been 
ihown  from  the  journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.     Malicious 
the  paper  was  not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought  an  oc- 
CMion  of  strife,  but  had  been  placed  by  the  government  in 
siich  a  situation  that  they  must  either  oppose  themselves  to 
ilie  royal  will,  or  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  con- 
Mience  and  honour.     Seditious  the  paper  was  not ;  for  it  had 
SMt  been  scattered  by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but  de- 
Imared  privately  into  the  hands  of  the  King  alone ;  and  a 
Kbel  it  was  not,  but  a  decent  petition  such  as,  by  the  laws  of 
■ngkiid,  nay  by  the  laws  of  imperial  Rome,  by  the  laws  of 
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CHAP,     all  civilised  states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved 
.  ^^^  ^  may  with  propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  Attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly.  The  Solicitor 
spoke  at  great  length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  often 
intermpted  by  the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He 
went  so  fS^  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or  body  of  sub- 
jects, except  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  a  right  to  pe- 
tition the  King.  The  galleries  were  Virions ;  and  the  CUef 
Justice  himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effix)ntery  of  this  venal 
turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence.  His 
language  showed  that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  go- 
vernment was  tempered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience, 
so  nimierous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited,  had  im- 
pressed him.  He  said  that  he  would  give  no  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  dispensing  power;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so ;  that  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the  Soli- 
citor's speech;  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition; 
but  that  the  particular  petition  before  the  Court  was  impro- 
perly worded,  and  was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law,  a  libel. 
Allibone  was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in  giving  his  opinion, 
showed  such  gross  ignorance  of  law  and  history  as  brought 
on  him  the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him.  Holloway  evaded 
the  question  of  the  dispensing  power,  but  said  that  the  petition 
seemed  to  him  to  be  such  as  subjects  who  think  themselves 
aggrieved  are  entitled  to  present,  and  therefore  no  libel. 
Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He  avowed  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dis- 
pensing power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments  of  prerogative  were  al- 
lowed, there  was  an  end  of  Parliaments.  The  whole  legis- 
lative authority  would  be  in  the  King.  "  That  issue,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  I  leave  to  God  and  to  your  consciences."* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  ver- 
dict. The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  letters 
are  extant  which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of  sus- 
pense, and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
"It  is  very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio,  "  and  the  decision  is 
not  yet  Imown.  The  judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone  to 
their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain  together.  Tomorrow  we 
shall  learn  the  event  of  this  great  struggle." 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collec-    touches  from  Johnstone,  and  some  £rom 
tion  of  State  Trials.    I  hare  taken  some    Van  Citten. 
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The  Bolicitor  for  the  Bishops  sate  up  all  night  with  a  bodj  of  C  HAP. 
servantB  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  jury  was  _^^  - 
consnlting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watdied  the  doors ;  for  tiiose  officers  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  careftdly  ob- 
served,  have  furnished  a  cotirtly  jnrynuui  with  food,  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.  Strict 
guard  was  therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe 
was  permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for  washing 
were  suffered  to  pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning,  The  jury- 
men, raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole.  Great 
numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till  dawn. 
Eveiy  hiour  a  messenger  came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what 
was  passing.  Voices,  high  in  altercation,  were  repeatedly 
heard  within  the  room :  but  nothing  certain  was  known."^ 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting. 
Two  ofthe  minority  soon  gave  way:  but  Arnold  was  obstinate. 
Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate,  who 
had  paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence  and  speeches,  and 
had  teken  ftdl  notes,  wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold 
declined.  He  was  not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning 
and  debating.  His  conscience  was  not  satisfied;  and  he 
should  not  acquit  the  Bishops.  ^^  If  you  come  to  that,"  said 
Austin,  '^  look  at  me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  here 
I  will  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco  pipe."  It  was 
six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
tliat  the  jury  were  agreed :  but  what  the  verdict  would  be 
was  still  a  8ecret.t 

At  ten  the  Court  again  met.    The  crowd  was  greater  than 
ever*    The  jury  appeared  in  the  box;  and  there  wasabreath* 
stilloess. 


Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.     '^  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  The 
or  any  of  them,  goiliy  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they  are  ^^"^^^ 
impeached,  or  not  guilty  P"    Sir  Boger  Langley  answered, 
^Not  Ouilty."    As  the  words  were  uttered,  HaJifax  sprang 
up  and  waved  his  hat.    At  that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  Joy  of  th« 
tmised  a  shout.    In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  P^P^^ 
erowded  tlie  great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout, 
filiieh  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack;  and  in  another  mo- 


July  3.  1688;  Lettar    HSS. ;  Berolation Politici. 

lB0e  to  tliA  Ardibiihc^  dated       f  JohmUme,  July  2. 1688. 
fls  VfliiMk  is  tliA  moniiiig;  Tanner 
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CTAP.  ment  the  innumerable  throng  without  set  np  a  third  huzza, 
^  /^  -  which  was  hoard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which  covered 
the  Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gunpowder 
was  heard  on  the  water,  and  another,  and  another ;  and  so 
in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings  went  flying  past  the 
Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of 
masts  below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  mar- 
ketplaces and  coffeehouses,  broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet 
were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping.  For 
the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point  that 
at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  outward 
signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud  for 
very  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  multitude, 
horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads 
intelligence  of  the  victory  of  our  Church  and  nation.  Yet 
not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe  the  bitter  and 
intrepid  spirit  of  the  Solicitor.  Striving  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  din,  he  called  on  the  Judges  to  commit  those 
who  had  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice. 
One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was  seized.  But  the  tribunal 
felt  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for 
an  offence  common  to  himdreds  of  thousands,  and  dismissed 
him  with  a  gentle  reprimand.* 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to  any  other 
business.  Indeed  the  roar  of  the  multitude  was  such  that, 
during  half  an  hour,  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  the 
court.  Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a  tempest  of  hisses 
and  curses.  Cartwright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovernable, 
had  been  guilty  of  the  follj  and  indecency  of  coming  to  West- 
minster in  order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by 
his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was 
hooted  through  the  hall.  "  Take  care,"  said  one,  "  of  the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  "Make  room,"  cried  another, 
"  for  the  man  with  the  Pope  in  his  belly."  t 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  chapel 

*  State  Trials ;  01({inixon,  739. ;  Clar-  mede  hebbende  latcn  \'inden,  in  het  Myt- 

cndon'a  Diary,  Juno   25.   1688;  John-  gaan  doorgaans  was  njrtgekreten  voor 

stone,  July  2. ;  Van  Citters,   July  A ;  een  grypende  wolf  in  sciaaps  kleederen  ; 

Adda,   July  ^. ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Ba-  en  hy  synde  ecn  hecr  van  hooge  stature 

rillon,  July  -^j.  en  Tollyvig,  spotsgew^-se  alomme  geroc- 

t  Van  Citters,  July  ^^.    The  gravity  pen  was  datmen  voor  hem  plaats  moeste 

with  which  he  tells  the  story  has  a  comic  maken,  om  te  laten  passen,  gelyck  ook 

effect.     "  Den  Bisschop  ran  Chester,  wic  geschiede,  om  dat  soo  sy  uytschreeuwden 

seer  de  partie  van  het  hof  houdt,  om  te  en  hem  in  het  aansigt  seyden,  hy  den 

voldoen  aan  sync  gewoone  nieusgierigheyt,  Paus  in  syn  buyck  hadde." 
hem  op  dien  tyt  in  Westminster  Hall 
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from  the  crowd  which  implored  their  blessing.  Many  churches  9^^' 
were  open  on  that  morning  throughout  the  capital;  and  many  ^  .  ,  -^ 
pions  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes 
of  the  City  and  Uberties  were  ringing.  The  jury  meanwhile 
conld  scarcely  make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were 
forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  "  God  bless  you ! " 
cried  the  people ;  "God  prosper  your  families !  you  have  done 
like  honest  goodnatured  gentlemen  :  you  have  saved  us  all 
to-day."  As  the  noblemen  who  had  attended  to  support  the 
good  cause  drove  ofiF,  they  flung  from  their  carriage  windows 
hondfuls  of  money,  and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health  of 
the  King,  the  Bishops,  and  the  jury.* 

The  Attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who 
happened  to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  **  Never,"  said 
Powis,  "  within  man's  memory,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  today."t  The  King  had  that  morn- 
ing visited  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Sunderland  in- 
stantly sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in 
Lord  Feversham's  tent  when  the  express  arrived.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  them."  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While  he 
was  present,  respect  prevented  the  soldiers  from  giving  a 
loose  to  their  feelings ;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted  the  camp 
when  he  heard  a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  what  that  uproar  meant.  "  Nothing,"  was 
the  answer :  "  the  soldiers  are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  ac- 
quitted." "  Do  you  call  that  nothing?  "  said  James.  And 
then  he  repeated,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them."J 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been 
complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped  on 
account  of  some  technical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown, 
had  they  escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in 

•  Lnttrell ;  Van  Cittew.  July  {^.  1688.  inj^,  der  ITeercn  Prelatcn,  en  dc  Juiys  t« 

**  Soo  syn  in  t«^endeel  gedif(tt  jiir}'8  met  drincken." 

dU  ttjtente  acclamatie  en  aJle  teyckenen  f  "  Mi  trorava  con  Milord  Sunder- 

▼BB  gcDCgenheyt  en  danckbaarheyt  in  het  land  la  stessa  mattina,  quando  Tenne 

door pwaeren  van  degemeenteontrangen.  TAyrocato  Generale   a  rendergli  conto 

Banonden  rielen  haar  om  den  hals  met  del  succeaso,  e  disse,  che  mai  pi^  a  me- 

allg  bedeockelycke  wewensch  van  segen  moria  d*  huomini  si  era  sentito  un  ap- 

tm  fSliMk  orer  liare  penoonen  en  fami-  plauso,  meseolato  di  rod  e  lagrime  di 

]mb»  om  dat  sy  haar  so  heusch  en  ecr-  giubilo,  egual  a  quello  che  reniva  cgli  di 

HiA  boyten  renragtinge  als  het  ware  in  vedere  in  quest*  occasione." — Adda,  July 

MMD  gedngen  hidden.    Veele  ran  de  f^.  1688. 

B  kleynen  adel  wierpen  in  het  i  Burnet,  i.  744. ;  Van  Citters,  Joly 

baiMMnTolgelt  onderdearmen  ^Y  ^^^* 
OB  opde  getoDtheyt  ran  den  Con- 

v2 
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CTAP.  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible  to  prove,  according  to 
-  /^  ^  thestrict  rales  of  law,  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  King  the 
paper  for  which  thej  were  called  in  question,  the  preroga- 
tive wonld  have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for  the  conntrj,  the 
£Etct  of  publication  had  been  ftally  established.  The  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to  attack  the  dispensing 
power.  They  had  attacked  it  with  great  learning,  eloquence, 
and  boldness.  The  advocates  of  the  government  had  been  by 
universal  acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the  contest.  Not 
a  single  Judge  had  ventured  to  declare  that  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  was  legal.  One  Judge  had  in  the  strongest 
terms  pronounced  it  illegal.  The  language  of  the  whole  town 
was  that  the  dispensing  power  had  received  a  fatal  blow. 
Finch,  who  had  the  day  before  been  universally  reviled,  was 
now  universally  applauded.  He  had  been  unwilling,  it  was 
said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a  way  which  would  have 
left  the  great  constitutional  question  still  doubtful.  He  had 
felt  that  a  verdict  which  should  acquit  his  clients,  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  would  be  but 
half  a  victory.  It  is  certain  that  Finch  deserved  neither  the 
reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on  him  while  the  event  was 
doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  received  when  it  had 
proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame  him  because,  during 
the  short  delay  which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  lawyers  unex- 
pectedly discovered  new  evidence.  It  was  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  deliberately  exposed  his  clients  to  risk,  in 
order  to  establish  a  general  principle  ;  and  still  more  absurd 
was  it  to  praise  him  for  what  would  have  been  a  g^oss  viola- 
tion of  professional  duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  less  joyful  evening. 
The  Bishops,  and  some  of  their  most  respectable  friends, 
in  vain  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstra- 
tions of  public  feeling.  Never  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest,  not  even  on  that  night  on  which  it  was  known  throiigli 
London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had  declared  for  a  free 
Parliament,  had  the  slreets  been  in  such  a  glare  with  bonfires. 
Sound  every  bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health  to  the 
Bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Papists.  The  windows  were 
lighted  with  rows  of  candles.  Each  row  consisted  of  seven  ; 
and  the  taper  in  the  centre,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest, 
represented  the  Primate.  The  noise  of  rockets,  squibs,  and 
iirearms,  was  incessant.  One  huge  pile  of  faggots  blazed 
right  in  fix)nt  of  the  great  gate  of  WhitehalL     Others  were 
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lighted  before  the  doors  of  Boman  Catholic  peers.    Lord     CHAP. 
Arundell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob  with  a  little  .»   ,    . 
money ;  but  at  SaUsbury  House  in  the  Strand,  an  attempt  at 
resisiance  was  made.    Lord  SaUsbury^s  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired :  but  they  killed  only  the  unfortunate  beadle  of  the 
parish,  who  had  come  thither  to  put  out  the  fire ;  and  they 
were  soon  routed  and  driven  back  into  the  house.    None  of 
the  spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common  people  so 
mtich  as  one  with  which  they  had,  a  few  years  before,  been 
familiar,  and  which  they  now,  after  a  long  interval,  enjoyed 
once  more,  the  burning  of  the  Pope.     This  once  famUiar 
pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by  descriptions  and 
engravings.    A  figure,  by  no  means  resembling  those  rude 
representations  of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  but  made  of  wax  with  some  skill,  and 
adorned  at  no  small  expense  with  robes  and  a  tiara,  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  resembling  that  in  which  the  Bishops  of 
Bome  are  still,  on  some  great  festivals,  borne  through  St. 
Peter's  Church  to  the  high  altar.  His  Holiness  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  Cardinals  and  Jesuits.    At  his  ear 
stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and  tail.     No 
rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  on  such  an 
occasion,  and,  if  rumour  could  be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cession was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand  poimds. 
After  the  Pope  had  been  bome  some  time  in  state  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  with 
loud  acclamations.     Li  the  time  of  the  popularity  of  Oates 
and  Shaftesbury,  this  show  was  exhibited  annually  in  Fleet 
Street  before  the  vrindows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Such  was  the  celebrity 
of  these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once  risked  his  life  in 
order  to  peep  at  them  from  a  hiding  place."^    But  from  the 
day  when  the  Bye  House  plot  was  discovered,  till  the  day  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  the  ceremony  had  been  disused. 
STow,  however,  several  Popes  made  their  appearance  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London.    The  Nuncio  was  much  shocked ;  and 
the  y^^g  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his  Church  than  by 
an  the  other  affironts  which  he  had  received.  The  magistrates, 
however,  could  do  nothing.    The  Sunday  had  da^vned,  and 

#  8m  a  xerj  citrioiis  namtire  pub-  baming    a  Pope   in  North'i  Examen, 
MM*  MMMig  other  pftpen,  in  1710,  hy  670.    See  alao  the  note  on  the  ^^ilogne 
0nlf,  dMD  Dnke  of  LhAm.    There  ie  to  the  Tragedy  of  (Edipna  in  Soott'ti  " 
^account  of  the  ceremony  of  tion  of  Dryden. 
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CHAP,     the  bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing  for  early 
^J^'_^  prayers,  before  the  fires  began  to  languish  and  the  crowd  to 


disperse.     A  proclamation  was  speedily  put  forth  against  the 

rioters.      Many  of  them,  mostly  young  apprentices,   were 

apprehended ;  but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Middlesex 

sessions.   The  Justices,  many  of  whom  were  Boman  Catholics, 

expostulated  with  the  grand  jury  and  sent  then^  three  or  four 

times  back,  but  to  no  purpose.* 

Peculiar  Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to  every  part  of 

public  feel-  ^'^  kingdom,  and  were  everywhere  received  with  rapture. 

ingatthis   Gloucester,  Bedford,   and  Lichfield  were  among  the  places 

^™^  which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal :  but  Bristol  and 

Norwich,  which  stood  nearest  to  London  in  population  and 

wealth,  approached  nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this 

joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops  is  an  event  which  stands  by 
itself  in  our  history.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  occasion 
on  which  tNvo  feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
either  of  which,  when  strongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to 
convulse  the  state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those 
feelings  were  love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom.  Durinnf 
many  generations  every  violent  outbreak  of  High  Church 
feeling,  with  one  exception,  has  been  imfavourable  to  civil 
liberty ;  every  violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with  one 
exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  prelacy  and  the  priesthood.  In  1688  the  cause 
of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party. 
More  than  nine  thousand  clergymen,  with  the  Primate  and 
his  most  respectable  suffragans  at  their  head,  offered  them- 
selves to  endiu-e  bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the 
great  fundamental  principle  of  oiu*  free  constitution.  The 
effect  was  a  coalition  which  included  the  most  zealous  Cava- 
liers, the  most  zealous  Republicans,  and  all  the  intermediate 
sections  of  the  commimity.  The  spirit  which  had  supported 
Hampden  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  spirit  whicli, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  supported  Sacheverell,  com- 
bined to  support  the  Arcbbialiop  who  was  Hampden  and 
Sacheverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of  society  which  are  most 
deeply   interested   in   the   preservation  of  order,   which   in 

•  Kereshy's   Memoirs ;   Van   Cittcrs,    of  July  4. :  Oldmixon,  739. ;  Ellia  Cor* 
July  p|.  1688 ;  Adda,  July  ^^. :  Barillon,     respuudence. 
July  ^.;  Luttrell's  Diary;   Newsletter 
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troubled  times  are  generally  most  ready  to  strengthen  the  CHAP, 
hands  of  government,  and  which  have  a  natural  antipathy  to  .  ^™'  . 
agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  the  guidance  of  a  vener- 
able man,  the  first  peer  of  the  Parliament,  the  first  minister 
of  the  Church,  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom 
tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a  demagogue. 
ICany,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  always  abhorred  episcopacy, 
as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  as  an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power, 
now  asked  on  bended  knees  the  blessing  of  a  prelate  who  was 
ready  to  wear  fetters  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on  bare  stones 
rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  set  the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  With  love  of  the 
Church  and  with  love  of  freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great 
crisis,  a  third  feeling  which  is  among  the  most  honourable 
peculiarities  of  our  national  character.  An  individual  op- 
pressed by  power,  even  when  destitute  of  all  claim  to  public 
respect  and  gratitude,  generally  finds  strong  sympathy  among 
us.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers,  society  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  the  nation  roused  to  madness  by  the 
wrongs  of  Queen  Caroline.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that, 
even  if  no  great  political  or  religious  interest  had  been 
staked  on  the  event  of  the  proceeding  against  the  Bishops, 
England  would  not  have  seen,  without  strong  emotions 
of  pity  and  anger,  old  men  of  stainless  virtue  pursued  by  the 
Tengeance  of  a  harsh  and  inexorable  prince  who  owed 
to  their  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our  ancestors  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  government  in  one  huge  and  compact 
mass.  All  ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up 
that  vast  phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
TemporaL  Then  came  the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy, 
both  the  Universities,  all  the  Inns  of  Comt,  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, &rmers,  the  porters  who  plied  in  the  streets  of 
Hie  great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed  the  fields.  The 
league  against  the  King  included  the  very  foremost  men  who 
nuuoned  his  ships,  the  very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace. 
The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
The  old  Exclusionist  took  the  old  Abhorrer  by  the  hand. 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  forgot 
ibeir  long  feud,  and  remembered  only  their  common  Pro- 
testuitism  and  their  common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the 
school  of  Laud  talked  loudly,  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of 
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CTAP.  comprehensioiL  The  Archbighop  soon  after  his  acquittal  put 
>  ^^  .  forth  a  pastoral  letter  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  that  age.  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been 
at  war  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed 
them  with  unjust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His  principal 
work  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.''^ 
He  had  drawn  up  for  the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the 
tweniy-ninth  of  May  forms  of  prayer  whichi  reflected  on  the 
Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the  government  had 
thought  fit  to  sofiben  it  down.  But  now  his  heart  was 
melted  and  opened.  He  solemnly  enjoined  the  Bishops 
and  clergy  to  have  a  very  tender  re^rd  to  their  brethren  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them  often,  to  entertain  them 
hospitably,  to  discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them, 
if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if  that  were 
fotmd  impossible,  to  join  them  heartily  and  affectionately  in 
exertions  for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Beformation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  remembered  that 
time  with  bitter  regret.  They  described  it  as  a  short  glimpse 
of  a  golden  age  between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural,  was  not  reasonable.  The  coalition  of  1688 
was  produced,  and  could  be  produced,  only  by  iyranny  which 
approached  to  insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at 
once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country.  If  there  has 
never  since  been  similar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there  has 
never  since  been  similar  misgovemment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord, 
discord  may  indicate  a  better  state  of  things  than  is  indicated 
by  concord.  Calamity  and  peril  often  force  men  to  combine. 
Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them  to  separate. 

*  The  Fur  PraBdestinatiu.  policy  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenten  ; 

t  This  docament  will  be  foand  in  the  "  Omni  modo  curaturos  ut  eoclesia  sor- 

first  of  the  twelve  collections  of  papers  dibns  et  corruptelis  penitus  exueretur ; 

relating  to  the  affiurt  of  England,  printed  nt  sectariis  reformatis  reditus  in  ecclesise 

at  the  end  of  1688  and  the  beginning  of  sinum  exoptati  oocasio  ac  ratio  concede- 

1689.    It  was  put  forth  on  the  26th  of  retnr,  si  qui  sobrii  et  pii  essent ;  ut  per* 

Joly,  not  qoite  a  month  after  the  triaL  tinacibns  interim  jogom  leraretor,  ex* 

JAojd  of  Saint  Asaph  aboot  the  same  tinctis  penitus  legibus  muIctatoriiB.*" — 

time  told  Henrj  Wharton  that  the  Bi-  Exoerpta  ex  Vita  H.  Wharton 
shops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

The  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which  CHAP, 
makes  the  thirtieth  of  Jnne  1688  a  great  epoch  in  history.  ^^ 
On  that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred  churches  were 
ringing,  while  multitudes  were  busied,  £rom  Hyde  Park  to 
Mile  End,  in  piling  faggots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  re- 
joicings of  the  night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the 
Hague  an  instrument  scarcely  less  important  to  the  liberties 
of  England  than  the  Great  Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Chuige  m 
of  Wales,  had  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  ^*^P""®° 
many  Tories.    At  the  very  moment  at  which  their  Church  Tories  con- 
was  suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult,  they  were  ffJJ^^* 
compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  peaceful  deliverance.  ofre«8t> 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  trial  to  which  ^^ 
their  loyalty  was  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be  tem- 
porary, and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly  be  redressed 
without  any  violation  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession.    A 
very  different  prospect  was  now  before  them.    As  far  as 
they  could  look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovemment,  such 
as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  extending  through  ages.    The 
cradle  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by 
Jesuits.    Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which  he  would 
one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studiously  instilled  into  his 
infimt  mind,  would  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life,  and 
would  be  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.    This  vista  of 
calamities  had  no  end.    It  stretched  beyond  the  life  of  the 
yoongest  man  living,  beyond  the  eighteenth  century.    None 
oonld  say  how  many  generations  of  Protestant  Englishmen 
might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even  when  it  had 
beea  believed  to  be  short,  had  been  found  almost  insupport- 
able.   Was  there  then  no  remedy  ?    One  remedy  there  was, 
quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the  Whigs  had 
Imt  too  ready  to  employ,  but  which  had  always  been 
by  the  Tories  as,  in  all  cases,  unlawful. 
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CHAP.        The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age  had  maintained 
-_\'  _'  that  no  breach  of  law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty, 
rapacity,  or  licentiousness,  on  the  part  of  a  rightful  king, 
could  justify  his   people    in    withstanding  him  by  force. 
Some  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  in  a  form  so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common 
sense  and  humanity.     They  frequently  and  emphatically  re- 
marked that  Nero  was  at  the  head  of  liie  Boman  government 
when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the  duty  of  obeying  magistrates. 
The  inference  which  they  drew  was  that,  if  an  English  king 
should,  without  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  persecute  his 
subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols,  should  fling  them  to  the 
lions  in  the  Tower,  should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and 
set  them  on  fire  to  light  up  Saint  James's  Park,  and  should 
go  on  with  these  massacres  till  whole  towns  and  shires  were 
left  without  one  inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be 
bound  meekly  to  submifc,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or  roasted 
alive  without  a  struggle.     The  arguments  in  fiivour  of  this 
proposition  were  futile  indeed :  but  the  place  of  sound  argu- 
ment was  amply  supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of 
interest  and  of  passion.   Many  writers  have  expressed  wonder 
that  the  highspirited  Cavaliers  of  England  should  have  been 
zealous  for  the  most  slavish  theory  that  ha^s  ever  been  known 
among  men.     The  truth  is  that  this  theory  at  first  presented 
itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very  opposite  of  slavish.   Its  ten- 
dency was  to  make  him  not  a  slave  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  pro- 
tector, as  his  friend,  as  the  head  of  his  beloved  party  and  of 
his  more  beloved  Church.    When  Bepublicans  were  dominant 
the  EoyaJist  had  endured  wrongs  and  insults  which  the  re- 
storation of  the  legitimate  government  had  enabled  him  to 
retaliate.     Rebellion  was  therefore  associated  in  his  imagina- 
tion with  subjection  and  degradation,  and  monarchical  autho- 
rity with  liberty  and  ascendency.     It  had  never  crossed  his 
imagination  that  a  time  might  come  when  a  King,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  with 
more  than  the  animosity  of  the  Bimip  or  the  Protector.   That 
time  had  however  arrived.     It  was  now  to  be  seen  how  the 
patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  have  learned  from 
the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand  the  test  of  a  persecution  by 
no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  Nero.     The  event  was  such  as 
everybody  who  knew  anything  of  human  nature  would  have 
predicted.     Oppression  speedily   did  what  philosophy  and 
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eloquence  would  have  failed  to  do.     The  system  of  Filmer     CHAP, 
might  have  survived  the  attacks  of  Locke :  but  it  never    _  ^    ^ 
recovered  from  the  death  blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic,  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove  that  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  ought  to  bear  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  with  meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswer- 
able, seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  question  was 
whether  Anglican  Bishops  should  be  imprisoned,  and  the 
revenues  of  Anglican  colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often 
repeated,  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  Cathedrals  of  the  land, 
that  the  apostolical  injimction  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate  was 
absolute  and  universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  presumption 
in  man  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been  promulgated  with- 
out any  limitation  in  the  word  of  (rod.  Now,  however, 
divines,  whose  sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
clanger  in  which  they  stood  of  being  turned  out  of  their 
livings  and  prebends  to  make  room  for  Papists,  discovered 
flaws  in  the  reasoning  which  had  formerly  seemed  so  con- 
vincing. The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be 
construed  like  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical 
treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  What  Christian  really  turned  the 
left  cheek  to  the  rufiSan  who  had  smitten  the  right  ?  What 
Christian  really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves  who  had  taken 
his  coat  away?  Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament 
general  rules  were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by 
the  exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  command  not  to 
kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  reservation  in  favour  of  the  warrior 
who  kills  in  defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There  was  a 
general  command  not  to  swear,  imaccompanied  by  any  reser- 
Tation  in  fSstvour  of  the  witness  who  swears  to  speak  the  truth 
before  a  judge.  Yet  the  lawfdlness  of  defensive  war,  and  of 
judicial  oaths,  was  disputed  only  by  a  few  obscure  sectaries, 
and  was  positively  a£Srmed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  All  the  arguments  which  showed  that  the  Quaker, 
wlio  refused  to  bear  arms,  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels,  was  un- 
Tf  ■OTinbln  and  perverse,  might  be  turned  against  those 
idio  denied  to  subjects  the  right  of  resisting  extreme 
tyranny  by  force.  If  it  was  contended  that  the  texts  which 
prohibited  homicide,  and  the  texts  which  prohibited  swear- 
ingy  though  generally  expressed,  must  be  construed  in 
■nbocdination  to  the  great  commandment  by  which  every 
ii  eigoined  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours, 
noald,  when  so  construed,  be  found  not  to  apply  to 
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cases  in  which  homicide  or  swearing  might  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was 
not  easy  to  deny  that  the  texts  which  prohibited  resistance 
onght  to  be  construed  in  the  same  manner.  K  the  ancient 
people  of  Grod  had  been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy  human 
life,  and  sometimes  to  bind  themselves  by  oaths,  tiiey  had 
also  been  directed  sometimes  to  resist  wicked  princes.  If 
early  fathers  of  the  Church  had  occasionally  used  language 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved  of  all  resistance, 
they  had  also  occasionally  used  language  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  disapproved  of  all  war  and  of  all  oaths.  In 
truth  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  taught  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Bible  only  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would  irresis- 
tibly lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  argimients  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theologians  had,  during  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  laboured 
to  prove  their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  attempted  to  show 
that,  even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  reason  would  have 
taught  wise  men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to 
established  government.  It  was  universally  admitted  that 
such  resistance  was,  except  in  extreme  cases,  unjustifiable. 
And  who  would  undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
cases  and  ordinary  cases?  Was  there  any  government  in 
the  world  under  which  there  were  not  to  be  found  some  dis- 
contented and  fiactious  men  who  would  say,  and  perhaps 
think,  that  their  grievances  constituted  an  extreme  case  ?  If, 
indeed,  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a  clear  and  accurate  rule 
which  might  forbid  men  to  rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
might  be  highly  beneficial.  But  no  such  rule  had  ever  been, 
or  ever  would  be,  framed.  To  say  that  rebellion  was  lawful 
imder  some  circumstances,  without  accurately  defining  those 
circumstances,  was  to  say  that  every  man  might  rebel  when- 
ever he  thought  fit;  and  a  society  in  which  every  man 
rebelled  whenever  he  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable 
than  a  society  governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licentious 
despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  the  great 
principle  of  nonresistance  in  all  its  integrity.  Particular 
cases  might  doubtless  be  put  in  which  resistance  would  benefit 
a  community:  but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the 
people  should  patiently  endure  a  bad  government  than  that 
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they  should  relieve  themselves  by  violating  a  law  on  which     CIIAP. 

tiie  security  of  all  government  depended.  ^.^1 . 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant  and  prosperous 
party,  but  could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  minds  siiongly  ex- 
cited by  royal  injustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to 
trace  the  exact  boundary  between  rightful  and  wrongful  re- 
Bistance  is  impossible :  but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  found  in  every  part  of 
ethical  science.  A  good  action  is  not  distinguished  from  a 
bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those  which  distinguish  a 
hexagon  from  a  square.  There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue 
and  vice  fade  into  each  other.  Who  has  ever  been  able  to 
define  the  exact  boundary  between  courage  and  rashness, 
between  prudence  and  cowardice,  between  frugality  and 
avarice,  between  liberality  and  prodigality  P  Who  has  ever 
been  able  to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offenders  ought  to  be 
carried,  and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  of  mercy 
and  becomes  a  pernicious  weakness?  What  casuist,  what 
lawgiver,  has  ever  been  able  nicely  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  selfdefence?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  risk  to  life  or  limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or 
stabbing  an  assailant :  but  they  have  long  given  up  in  despair 
the  attempt  to  describe,  in  precise  words,  that  quantity  of 
risk.  They  only  say  that  it  must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but  a 
risk  such  as  would  cause  serious  apprehension  to  a  man  of 
firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake  to  say  what  is  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  apprehension  which  deserves  to  be  called 
serious,  or  what  is  the  precise  texture  of  mind  which  deserves 
to  be  called  firm  ?  It  is  doubtless  to  be  lamented  that  the 
nature  of  words  and  the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit  of 
more  accurate  legislation :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  wrong 
will  often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in  their  own  cause, 
and  proceed  instantly  to  execute  their  own  judgment.  Yet 
who  would,  on  that  account,  interdict  all  selfdefence  9  The 
light  which  a  people  has  to  resist  a  bad  government  bears  a 
doie  analogy  to  the  right  which  an  individual,  in  the  absence 
of  legal  protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In  both  cases 
the  evil  must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peace- 
able modes  of  defence  must  be  exhausted  before  the  aggrieved 
jmatj  resorts  to  extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awfrd  respon- 
abifitj  is  incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden  of  the  proof 
liQg  on  him  who  has  ventured  on  so  desperate  an  expedient : 
modp  if  he  fiuls  to  vindicate  himself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the 
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all  thonght  of  attacking  the  goyemment,  were  yet  by  no 
means  inclined  to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glorying  in 
their  own  scraples,  secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not 
so  scrapnlons  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
shonld  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during 
six  or  seven  years,  been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of 
prudence ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to  take  a  bold 
course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while 
it  was  stiU  uncertain  whether  the  Declaration  would  or  would 
not  be  read  in  the  churches,  Edward  Bussell  had  repaired  to 
the  Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  His 
Highness  to  appear  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  importance  of 
the  crisis.  '^  Now  or  never,''  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to  Van 
Dykvelt.''^  To  Bussell  he  held  more  guarded  language,  ad- 
mitted that  the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  required 
an  extraordinary  remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the 
chance  of  failure,  and  of  the  calamities  which  fSEiilure  might 
bring  on  Britain  and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that  many 
who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacrificing  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  their  country  would  hesitate  when  the  prospect 
of  another  Bloody  Circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He 
wanted  therefore  to  have,  not  vague  professions  of  good  will, 
but  distinct  invitations  and  promises  of  support  subscribed 
by  powerful  and  eminent  men.  Bussell  remarked  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the  design  to  a  great  number 
of  persons.  William  assented,  and  said  that  a  few  signatures 
would  be  sufficient,  if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmen 
who  represented  great  interests.f 

With  this  answer  Bussell  returned  to  London,  where  he 
fomid  the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the 
Queen  made  his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  anticipated. 
He  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition.  His  principal  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Hemy 
Sidney,  brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
Edward  Bussell  and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household 
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ciple.  There  still  remained,  it  is  trae,  many  historical  con-*  ^^|[AP. 
tiOTersies  between  the  party  which  had  always  maintained  ^ 
the  lawfhlness  of  resistance  and  the  new  converts.  The 
memory  of  the  blessed  Martyr  was  stiU  as  mnch  rerered  as 
ever  by  those  old  Cavaliers  who  were  ready  to  take  arms 
against  his  degenerate  son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  the  Bye  Honse  plot,  and  of  the 
Western  insurrection.  Bnt,  whatever  they  might  think  abont 
the  past,  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  present  was  alto- 
gether Whiggish;  for  they  now*held  that  extreme  oppression 
might  justify  resistance,  and  they  held  that  the  oppression 
which  the  nation  suffered  was  extreme.'^ 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  Tories  re- 
nounced, even  at  that  conjuncture,  a  tenet  which  they  had 
from  childhood  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity,  which  they  had  professed  during  many  years 
with  ostentatious  vehemence,  and  which  they  had  attempted 
to  propagate  by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  their 
old  creed  by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame.  But  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued  to  pronounce 
an  resistance  to  the  sovereign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the 
event  of  a  civil  conflict,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation 
should  drive  them  to  rebel :  but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  were  boimd  to  flght  for  James  the 
Second  as  they  would  have  fought  for  Charles  the  First.  The 
Christians  of  Bome  had  been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to 
resist  the  government  of  Nero :  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Apostle,  if  he  had  been  alive  when  the 
Legions  and  the  Senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked  Em- 
peror, would  have  commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in 
support  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the  persecuted  Church  was 
dear:  she  must  suffer  patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to 
God.  But,  if  God,  whose  providence  perpetually  educes  good 
out  of  evil,  should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  He  had  been 
pleased,  to  redress  her  wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men 
whose  angiy  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been  able  to  tame, 
she  might  gratefully  accept  from  Him  a  deliverance  which 
her  principles  did  not  permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself. 
Most  of  those  Tories,  therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 

*  TUs  dimiiffe  in  the  opinion  of  a  Dialofi^ae  between  Two  Friends,  wherein 

~^~n  of  the  Tory  party  ia  wcJl  iUns-  the  Church  of  Enghind  is  yindicated  in 

hf  *  little  tract  pabliahed  at  the  joining  with  the  I^oe  of  Orange." 
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all  thonglit  of  attacking  the  gOYemment,  were  yet  bj  no 
means  inclined  to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glorying  in 
their  own  scruples,  secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not 
so  scmpnloas  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
should  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during 
six  or  seven  years,  been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of 
prudence ;  and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to  take  a  bold 
course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  while 
it  was  stiU  uncertain  whether  the  Declaration  would  or  would 
not  be  read  in  the  churches,  Edward  Bussell  had  repaired  to 
the  Hague.  He  had  strongly  represented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  His 
Highness  to  appear  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  importance  of 
the  crisis.  "  Now  or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to  Van 
Dykvelt.''^  To  Bussell  he  held  more  g^uarded  language,  ad- 
mitted that  the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  required 
an  extraordinary  remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the 
chance  of  fSEiilure,  and  of  the  calamities  which  failure  might 
bring  on  Britain  and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that  many 
who  talked  in  high  language  about  sacrificing  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  their  country  would  hesitate  when  the  prospect 
of  another  Bloody  Circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He 
wanted  therefore  to  have,  not  vague  professions  of  good  will, 
but  distinct  invitations  and  promises  of  support  subscribed 
by  powerful  and  eminent  men.  Bussell  remarked  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the  design  to  a  great  number 
of  persons.  William  assented,  and  said  that  a  few  signatures 
would  be  sufficient,  if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmen 
who  represented  great  interests.f 

With  this  answer  Bussell  returned  to  London,  where  he 
found  the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Bishops  and  the  deUvery  of  the 
Queen  made  his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  anticipated. 
He  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition.  His  principal  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry 
Sidney,  brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
Edward  Bussell  and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household 
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of  JameSy  that  both  had,  partly  on  public  and  partly  on  pri-     CHAP. 


vate  grounds,  become  his  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  near  kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same  year, 
fallen  victims  to  his  implacable  severity.  Here  the  resem- 
blance ends.  Bussell,  with  considerable  abilities,  was  proud, 
acrimonious,  restless,  and  violent.  Sidney,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in 
capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be  sunk  in  voluptuousness 
and  indolence.  His  face  and  form  were  eminently  handsome. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands ;  ard  even 
now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite  of  women  and  the 
envy  of  younger  men.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague 
in  a  public  character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
large  share  of  William's  confidence.  Many  wondered  at 
this :  for  it  seemed  that  between  the  most  austere  of  states- 
men and  the  most  dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing 
in  common.  Swifb,  many  years  later,  could  not  be  convinced 
that  one  whom  he  had  known  only  as  an  illiterate  and 
frivolous  old  rake  could  really  have  played  a  great  part  in  a 
great  revolution.  Yet  a  less  acute  observer  than  Swifb  might 
have  been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  tact,  resembling  an 
instinct,  which  is  often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, and  which  is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if  judged  by 
their  conversation  or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pronounced 
simpletons.  Indeed,  when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in 
some  sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is  destitute  of  those 
more  showy  talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
miration, of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  truth.  Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated 
as  he  seemed  to  be,  he  understood,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might 
•afely  venture  to  be  communicative.  The  consequence  was, 
thai  he  did  what  Mordaunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  inven- 
tioiiy  or  Burnet,  with  all  his  multifiaxious  knowledge  and 
ftneoat  elocution,  never  could  have  done.^ 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difficulty.     In  their 
^PM^"  there  had  been  scarcely  a  moment,  during  many 
at  which  the  public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified 


IX. 


Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  Devon- 
Odd,  had  private  as  well  as  pubUc  wrongs  to  revenge.    He  "^"^ 
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went  into  the  scheme  with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for 
his  party* 

Bnssell  opened  the  design  to  Shrewsbnrj.  Sidney  sounded 
Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  with  a  courage  and  deci- 
sion which,  at  a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his 
character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set  his  estate,  his  honours, 
and  his  life,  on  the  stake.  But  Halifax  received  the  first 
hint  of  the  project  in  a  way  which  showed  that  it  would  be 
useless,  and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be  explicit.  He  was  in- 
deed not  the  man  for  such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect  was 
inexhaustibly  fertile  of  distinctions  and  objections,  his  temper 
calm  and  unadventurous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the  Court 
to  the  utmost  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anony- 
mous writings :  but  he  was  little  disposed  to  exchange  his 
lordly  repose  for  the  insecure  and  agitated  life  of  a  con- 
spirator, to  be  in  the  power  of  accomplices,  to  live  in  constant 
dread  of  warrants  and  Sing's  messengers,  nay,  perhaps,  to 
end  his  days  on  a  scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some  back 
street  of  the  Hague.  He  ilierefore  let  fall  some  words  which 
plainly  indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  privy  to  the  in- 
tentions of  his  more  daring  and  impetuous  Mends.     Sidney 

understood  him  and  said  no  more.t 

The  next  application  was  made  to  Danby,  and  had  far 
better  success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold  and  active  spirit  the 
danger  and  the  excitement,  which  were  insupportable  to  the 
more  delicately  organised  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a  strong 
fascination.  The  different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen 
were  legible  in  their  faces.  The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the 
mouth  of  Halifax  indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  but  the  expression  was  that 
of  a  sceptic,  of  a  voluptuary,  of  a  man  not  likely  to  venture 
his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or  to  be  a  martjrr  in  any  cause. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  countenance  it  will 
not  seem  wonderful  that  the  writer  in  whom  he  most 
delighted  was  Montaigne.  J  Danby  was  a  skeleton ;  and  his 
meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  handsome  and  noble,  face 
strongly  expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts,  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  ambition.     Already  he  had  once  risen 


♦  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Letter  in  cipher  to  Letter  to  Cotton.     I  am  not  suro  that 

William,  dated  June  18.  1688,  in  Dal-  the  head  of  Halifax    in   Westminstor 
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from  obecurity  to  the  height  of  power.  He  had  then  fallen  CHAP, 
headlong  from  his  elevation.  His  life  had  been  in  danger.  ,  ^  . 
He  had  passed  jears  in  a  prison.  He  was  now  free :  but 
this  did  not  content  him;  he  wished  to  be  again  great. 
Attached  as  he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he 
was  to  the  French  ascendency,  he  conld  not  hope  to  be 
gieat  in  a  cotirt  gwarming  with  Jesuits  and  obsequious  to  the 
House  of  Bonrbon.  But,  if  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  should  confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Papists, 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  should  transfer  the  regal  power  to  an 
illustrious  pair  whom  he  had  united,  he  might  emerge  from 
his  eclipse  with  new  splendour.  The  Whigs,  whose  animo- 
sity had  nine  years  before  driven  him  from  office,  would,  on 
his  auspicious  reappearance,  join  their  acclamations  to  the 
acclamations  of  his  old  friends  the  Cavaliers.  Already  there 
had  been  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  who  had  formerly  been 
managers  of  his  impeachment,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
two  noblemen  had  met  at  a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had 
exchanged  assurances  of  good  wilL  Devonshire  had  frankly 
owned  that  the  Whigs  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  injustice^ 
and  had  declared  that  they  were  now  convinced  of  their 
error.  Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recantations  to  make. 
He  had  once  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  in  the  largest  sense.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been  proposed 
which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have  excluded  from  Par- 
liament and  office  all  who  refused  to  declare  on  oath  that 
they  thought  resistance  in  every  case  unlawfrd.  But  his 
Tigoroos  understanding,  now  thoroughly  awakened  by  aniiety 
for  the  public  interests  and  for  his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be 
duped,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  been  duped,  by  such  childish 
fidlacies.  He  at  once  gave  in  his  own  adhesion  to  the  con- 
■piracy.  He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  concurrence  Biihop 
of  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  and  succeeded  ^^^^"^ 
witfaoot  difficulty.  No  prelate  had  been  so  insolentiy  and 
uagiuilj  treated  by  the  government  as  Compton;  nor  had 
any  prelate  so  much  to  expect  from  a  revolution:  for  he 
had  directed  the  education  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
WB0  M^posed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her  confidence*  He 
bad,  Iflce  his  brethren,  strongly  maintained,  as  long  as  he 
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was  not  oppressed,  that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression ; 
but,  since  he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commission,  a  new 
light  had  broken  in  npon  his  mind."^ 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  Nottingham.  The  whole  plan  was  opened  to 
him ;  and  he  approved  of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education.  He  went 
about  from  divine  to  divine  proposing  in  general  terms  hypo- 
thetical cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether  in  such 
cases  resistance  would  be  lawfuL  The  answers  which  he  ob- 
tained increased  his  distress.  He  at  length  told  his  accom- 
plices that  he  could  go  no  further  with  them.  If  they 
thought  him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they  might  stab  him ; 
and  he  should  hardly  blame  them ;  for,  by  drawing  hack  after 
going  so  fax,  he  had  given  them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life. 
They  had,  however,  he  assured  them,  nothing  to  fear  fr*om 
him :  he  would  keep  their  secret :  he  could  not  help  wishing 
them  success ;  but  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  confession 
with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney,  whose  notions  of  a  con- 
scientious scruple  were  extremely  vague,  informed  the  Prince 
that  Nottingham  had  taken  fright.  It  is  due  to  Nottingham, 
however,  to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  justifies 
us  in  believing  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
perfectly  honest,  though  most  unwise  and  irresolute.t 

The  agents  of  the  Prince  had  more  complete  success  with 
Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself  to  be,  in  spite  of  the 
eminent  service  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the 
Western  insurrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as  a 
heretic  but  as  a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore  more  eager 
than  most  of  those  who  had  been  bom  Protestants  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  Protestantism.  J 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  were  frequent.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  pronounced  not 
guilty,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some  person  better 
skilled  than  Sidney  in  the  art  of  composition,  was  despatched 


*  See  D&nb/s  Introduction  to  the  of  Orange,  June  30.  1688,  iu  Daliyraple. 
papen  which  he  published  in  17 10 ;  Bur-        |  Burnet,  i.  763. ;  Lumley  to  William, 

not,  i.  764.  May  31.  1688,  in  DaliTmpfe. 

t  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Sidney  to  the  Prince 
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to  the  Hague.     In  this  paper  William  was   assured  that     CHAP, 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  English  people  were  desirous  of  a  _- 

cliange,  and  would  willingly  join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they 
could  obtain  the  help'  of  such  a  force  from  abroad  as  might 
secure  those  who  should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger  of 
being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before  they  could  form 
themselves  into  anything  like  military  order.  If  His  High- 
ness would  appear  in  the  island  at  the  head  of  some  troops, 
tens  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard.  He  would 
soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
the  whole  regular  army  of  England.  Nor  could  that  army 
be  implicitly  depended  on  by  the  government.  The  officers 
were  discontented;  and  the  common  soldiers  shared  that 
aversion  to  Popery  which  was  general  in  the  class  from 
which  they  were  taken.  In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  was 
stm  stronger."  It  wa«  important  to  take  some  decisive  step 
while  things  were  in  this  state.  The  enterprise  would  be  far 
more  arduous  if  it  were  deferred  till  the  King,  by  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured  a  Parliament  and  an 
army  on  which  he  could  rely.  The  conspirators,  therefore, 
implored  the  Prince  to  come  among  them  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  They  pledged  their  honour  that  they  would 
join  him  •  and  they  undertook  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as 
large  a  number  of  persons  as  could  safely  be  trusted  with 
so  momentous  and  perilous  a  secret.  On  one  point  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with  His  Highness. 
He  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion  which  the 
great  body  of  the  English  people  had  formed  touching  the 
late  birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent  congratulations 
to  Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  rightful  heir  of 
the  throne.  This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the 
zeal  of  many.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  doubted  that 
the  boy  was  supposititious ;  and  the  Prince  would  be  want- 
ing to  his  own  interests  if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which 
had  attended  the  Queen's  confinement  were  not  put  promi- 
nenily  forward  among  his  reasons  for  taking  arms.^ 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of  the 
conspiracy,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,  Liunley,  Comp- 
tcni,  Bussell,  and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
meaaenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril.  He 
iafimied  the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  disgui33 

*  See  the  inTitation  at  length  in  Daliymple. 
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reached  the  Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  Prince. 
Bentinck  and  Yan  Dykvelt  were  stunmoned,  and  several 
days  were  passed  in  deliberation.  The  first  resnlt  of  this 
deliberation  was  that  the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ceased  to  be  read  in  the  Princess's  chapeL* 

Conduct  of      Prom  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend. 

^^y-  Her  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated  by  his ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire 
aflfection.  He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom 
she  had  lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement,  of  the  children 
who  had  been  denied  to  her  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from 
which  she  was  banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart  was 
divided  only  with  her  God.  To  her  father  she  had  probably 
never  been  attached:  she  had  quitted  him  young:  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him ;  and  no  part  of  his 
conduct  to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness 
on  his  part,  or  had  been  calculated  to  call  forth  tenderness 
on  hers.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  had  established  a  system  of  spying, 
eavesdropping,  and  talebearing  under  her  roof.  He  had  a 
fer  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
possessed,  and  allowed  to  her  younger  sister  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  poimds  a  yearf:  but  the  heiress  presumptive  of  his 
throne  had  never  received  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that  appearance 
which  became  her  high  rank  among  European  princesses. 
She  had  ventured  to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  her 
old  friend  and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been  suspended  from 
his  episcopal  functions  :  but  she  had  been  ungraciously  re- 
pulsed. J  From  the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  determined  not  to  be  parties  to 
the  subversion  of  the  English  constitution,  one  chief  object 
of  the  politics  of  James  had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He 
had  recalled  the  British  regiments  from  Holland.  He  had 
conspired  with  Tyrconnel  and  with  France  against  Mary's 
rights,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one 
at  least  of  the  three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  she  would 
have  been  entitled.     It  was  believed  by  the  great  body  of  his 

»  Sidney's  Letter  to  William,  June        I  Birch's   Extracts,  in   the    British 
30. 1688 ;  Avaux  Neg.  July  J§.  JJ.  Museum, 

t  Bonrepaux,  July  J}.  1687. 
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people,  and  by  many  persons  high  in  rank  and  distinguished     ^^^* 

by  abilities,  that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious  Prince  ^ , — ' 

of  Wales  into  the  royal  family,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a 
magnificent  inheritance ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
she  partook  of  the  prevailing  suspicion.  That  she  should 
love  such  a  father  was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles, 
indeed,  were  so  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried  to 
perform  what  she  considered  as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father 
whom  she  did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she 
judged  that  the  claim  of  James  to  her  obedience  ought  to 
yield  to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And  indeed  all  divines  and 
publicists  agree  in  this,  that,  when  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
of  one  country  is  married  to  a  prince  of  another  countrjr,  she 
is  bound  to  forget  her  own  people  and  her  father's  house,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  her  husband  and  her 
parents,  to  side  with  her  husband.  This  is  the  undoubted 
rule  even  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong ;  and  to  Mary 
the  enterprise  which  WiUiam  meditated  appeared  not  only 
just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or  saying  ?®^" 
anything  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those  difficulties  William's 
were  serious  indeed.     They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectly  enterprifl*. 
understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  invited  him  over,  and 
have  been  but  imperfectly  described  by  some  of  those  who 
have  written  the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  encounter  on 
English  ground,  though  the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a  few  British  adventurers, 
and  to  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population.  It  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  pronoimced  necessary  by  all  those  who 
invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army  with  him. 
Yet  who  could  answer  for  the  effect  wbich  the  appearance  of 
nch  an  army  might  produce  9  The  government  was  indeed 
justly  odious.  But  would  the  English  people,  altogether 
unaecastomed  to  the  interference  of  Continental  powers  in 
'English  disputes,  be  inclined  to  look  with  &vour  on  a  de- 
liverer who  was  surrounded  by  foreign  soldiers?  If  any  part 
ot  the  royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the  invaders,  would 
not  that  part  soon  have  on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
millioiisP  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking. 
▲bloody  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mer- 
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CHAP,  oenaries  of  the  States  Greneral  over  the  Ooldstream  Guards 
^  and  the  Buffs  would  be  ahnost  as  great  a  calamity  as  a  de- 
feat. Such  a  victory  would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever 
inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one  of  the  proudest  of 
nations.  The  crown  so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace 
or  security.  The  hatred  with  which  the  High  Commission 
and  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would  give  place  to  the  more 
intense  hatred  which  would  be  inspired  by  the  alien  con- 
querors; and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated  the 
power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing,  would  say  that,  if 
a  foreign  yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in 
submitting  to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Hollaiid. 

These  considerations  might  well  have  made  William  xm- 
easy,  even  if  all  the  military  means  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed 
very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  Eng  • 
lish  historians,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever  existed  during  a  long 
course  of  years  under  a  polity  so  inconvenient.  The  States 
Greneral  could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could  not  conclude  any 
alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of  the  Stat€« 
of  every  province.  The  States  of  a  province  could  not  give 
such  consent  without  the  consent  of  every  municipality 
which  had  a  share  in  the  representation.  Every  municipality 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state,  and,  as  such,  claimed 
the  right  of  communicating  directly  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, and  of  concerting  with  them  the  means  of  defeatinjjf 
schemes  on  which  other  municipalities  were  intent.  In  somo 
town  councils  the  party,  which  had,  during  several  genera- 
tions, regarded  the  influence  of  the  Stadtholders  with  jealousy, 
had  great  power.  At  the  head  of  this  party  were  the  magis- 
trates of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  then  at 
the  height  of  prosperity.  They  had,  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Lewis 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  able  and  active  envoy  the 
Count  of  Avaux.  Propositions  brought  forward  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth, 
sanctioned  by  all  the  provinces  except  Holland,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland, 
had  repeatedly  been  negatived  by  the  single  voice  of  Amster- 
dam.    The  only  constitutional  remedy  in  such  cases  was  that 
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deputies  from  the  cities  which  were  agreed  should  pay  a  visit  CHAP, 
to  the  city  which  dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostulation.  ^_  _^ 
The  number  of  deputies  was  unlimited:  they  might  con- 
tinue to  expostulate  as  long  as  they  thought  fit ;  and  mean- 
while all  their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  obstinate  com- 
munity which  refused  to  yield  to  their  argimients.  This  ab- 
surd mode  of  coercion  had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the 
little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much 
effect  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  renowned 
throughout  the  world  for  its  haven  bristling  with  innumer- 
able masts,  its  canals  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gor- 
geous hall  of  state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polished 
marble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  most  costly  productions 
of  Ceylon  and  Surinam,  and  its  exchange  resounding  with  the 
endless  hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilised  men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which  supported  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince  had 
attempted  to  bring  the  refiuctory  deputies  to  punishment  as 
traitors.  On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had 
been  barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raised  to  de- 
fend the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council.  That  the  rulers 
of  this  great  city  would  ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom  they  courted,  and  likely 
to  aggrandise  the  House  of  Orange  which  they  abhorred,  was 
not  likely.  Yet,  without  their  consent,  such  an  expedition 
could  not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  opposition 
by  main  force  was  a  course  from  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder  would  not  have 
shrunk.  But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that  he 
should  carefully  avoid  every  act  which  could  be  represented 
as  tyrannical.  He  could  not  venture  to  violate  the  frmda- 
mental  laws  of  Holland  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  wus 
drawing  the  sword  a^inst  his  father  in  law  for  violating  the 
ftmdamental  laws  of  England.  The  violent  subversion  of 
one  free  constitution  would  have  been  a  strange  prelude  to 
the  violent  restoration  of  another.f 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has  been  too  little 
noticed  by  English  writers,  but  which  was  never  for  a  moment 

*  JlfBOX  Neg.  ^-^^  1683.  stood  towards  each  other,  see  Atau, 

t  As  to  the  reiation  in  which  the    P<usim. 
Stadtholder  and  the  dty  of  Amfltex%iaiu 
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CHAP,  absent  firom  William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
^  _  ^'  _ .  meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appeaUng  to  the  Protes- 
tant feeling  of  England,  and  by  stimulating  that  feeling  till 
it  became,  for  a  time,  the  dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a 
very  simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  our  island  and  to  reign  th'^re.  But  he 
had  in  view  an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  help  of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 
He  was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the  Catholic  King,  and 
the  Holy  See,  with  England  and  Holland,  in  a  league  against 
the  French  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that,  while 
striking  the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in  defence  of  Protestan- 
tism, he  should  yet  contrive  not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  govern- 
ments which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a  deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties  of  this  great  under- 
taking. Continental  statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficulties, 
British  statesmen  another  part.  One  capacious  and  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  determined  to 
surmount  them  alL  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the 
English  Government  by  means  of  a  foreign  army  without 
galling  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no  easy 
thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian  faction  which  regarded 
Prance  with  partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange  with  aver- 
sion, a  decision  in  favour  of  an  exi)edition  which  would  con- 
found all  the  schemes  of  Prance,  and  raise  the  House  of  Orange 
to  the  height  of  greatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  lead  enthu- 
siastic Protestants  on  a  crusade  against  Poi)ery  with  the  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  governments  and  of  the  Pope  him- 
self. Yet  all  these  things  William  effected.  All  his  objects, 
even  those  which  appeared  most  incompatible  with  each  other, 
he  attained  completely  and  at  once.  The  whole  history  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times  records  no  other  such  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been  too  arduous  even  for  such 
a  statesman  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his  chief  adver- 
saries been  at  this  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as 
by  many  men  not  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed  to  the 
special  judgment  of  God.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  En<r- 
land,  as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and  perverse :  but  even  the 
counsel  of  the  politic  King  of  Prance  was  turned  into  foolish- 
ness.   Whatever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do  William  did. 
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Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy  could  have  over-     CHAP, 
come  his  enemies  themselves  studiously  removed.  ^^ 


On  the  great  day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  acquitted,  and  Conduct  of 
on  which  the  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  Hague,  James  f^^h, 
returned  from  Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy  and  un-  trial  of  th* 
quiet  mood.     He  made  an  eflFort  that  afternoon  to  appear  ^^■^^P^ 
cheerful'^ :  but  the  bonfires,  the  rockets,  and  above  all  the 
waxen  Popes  who  were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of  London, 
were  not  likely  to  soothe  him.     Those  who  saw  him  on  the 
morrow  could  easily  read  in  his  face  and  demeanour  the 
violent  emotions  which  disturbed  his  mind.t    During  some 
days  he  appeared  so  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that 
even  Barillon  could  not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.^ 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mortification  had 
only  hardened  the  Eang's  heart.  Almost  the  first  words 
which  he  uttered  when  he  learned  that  the  objects  of  his 
revenge  had  escaped  him,  were,  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
them."  In  a  few  days  these  words,  which  he,  according  to 
his  fikshion,  repeated  many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He 
blamed  himself,  not  for  having  prosecuted  the  Bishops,  but 
for  having  prosecuted  them  before  a  tribunal  where  questions 
of  fact  were  decided  by  juries,  and  where  established  prin- 
ciples of  law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the 
most  servile  Judges.  This  error  he  determined  to  repair. 
Not  only  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition,  but 
the  whole  Anglican  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day 
on  which  they  had  triumphed  over  their  Sovereign.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  the  trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoining  aU 
Chancellors  of  dioceses  and  all  Archdeacons  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to 
report  to  the  High  Commission,  within  five  weeks,  the  names 
of  all  such  rectors,  vicars,  and  ciurates,  as  had  omitted  to  read 
the  Declaration.  §  The  King  anticipated  with  delight  the 
tenor  with  which  the  offenders  would  learn  that  they  were 
to  be  cited  before  a  court  which  would  give  them  no  quarter.  || 
The  number  of  culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten 
thousand :  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magdalene  College, 
every  one  of  them  might  reasonably  expeot  to  be  interdicted 
from  all  his  spiritual  functions,  ejected  from  his  benefice, 
dedaxed  incapable  of  holding  any  other  preferment,  and 

•  ldd«.  July  A*  1688.  §  London  Gasette  of  July  16. 1688. 

t  llMMb/i  Memoirs.  The  order  bean  date  Joljr  12. 

t  BhQIoii,  J11I7  ^  1688.  I  BarilloD'9  own  phiaM^  ^^7^  1688. 
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charged  with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  which  had  reduced 
him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which  James,  smarting 
from  his  great  defeat  in  Westminst^er  Hall,  resolved  to  harass 
the  clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a 
prompt  and  large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  strenuous  and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least  suc- 
cessfdl,  was  a  sure  title  to  his  favour,  and  that  whoever,  after 
years  of  obsequiousness,  ventured  to  deviate  but  for  one 
moment  into  courage  and  honesiy  was  guilty  of  an  impar- 
donable  offence.  The  violence  and  audacity  which  the 
apostate  Williams  had  exhibited  throughout  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops  had  made  him  hateful  to  the  whole  nation."^  He  was 
recompensed  with  a  baronetcy.  Holloway  and  Powell  had 
raised  their  character  by  declaring  that,  in  their  judgment, 
the  petition  was  no  libel.  They  were  dismissed  from  their 
situations.f  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to  have  been,  during 
some  time,  in  suspense.  He  had  indeed  summed  up  against 
the  Bishops :  but  he  had  suffered  their  counsel  to  question 
the  dispensing  power.  He  had  pronounced  the  petition  a 
libel :  but  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  pronouncing  the 
Declaration  legal ;  and,  through  the  whole  proceeding,  his 
tone  had  been  that  of  a  man  who  remembered  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  might  come.  He  had  indeed  strong  claims  to  in- 
dulgence :  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  human 
impudence  would  hold  out  without  flagging  through  such  a 
task,  in  the  pi'esence  of  such  a  bar  and  of  such  an  auditory. 
The  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 
want  of  spirit :  the  Chancellor  pronoimced  him  a  beast ;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a  new  Chief  Justice  would  be 
appointed.!  But  no  change  was  made.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright's  place.  The 
many  lawj-ers  who  were  far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and 
learning  wore,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostile  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  government :  and  the  very  few  lawyers  who 
surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effrontery  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  to  be  found  only  in  the  Iqwest  ranks  of  the 
profession,  and  would  have  been  incompetent  to  conduct  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     Williams, 

*  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of    The  two  Bntons  are  Jefirevs  and  Wil- 
Uttt  time  are  the  following  lines:  liams,  who  were  both  natives  of  Wales. 

•■  Both  oor  Britons  are  fooled,  f  London  Gazette,  July  9. 168S. 

A^-iT^^SSilJt'^^S^b.nUimnw         ♦  ^"'    Correspondence,     July    10 
^^  "^  JSSS?   •«*  ^  »»  P»*«^J     less ;  CUr«Bdon'»  Diary,  Aug.  3.  16S8 
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it  is  trae,  united  all  tlie  qualities  which  James  required  in  a     CHAP. 


IX. 


magistrate.  But  the  services  of  Williams  were  needed  at  v 
the  bar ;  and  had  he  been  removed  thence,  the  crown  would 
have  been  left  without  the  help  of  any  advocate  even  of  the 
third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified  the  King  more  than  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bishops.  Penn,  who,  though  he  had  himself  sacrificed 
wealth  and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a  conscience, 
imputed  the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy  and  dis- 
satisfied ambition.  They  had  not  had  their  share  of  the 
benefits  promised  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence :  none  of 
them  had  been  admitted  to  any  high  and  honourable  post ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  they  were  jealous  of 
the  Boman  Catholics.  Accordingly,  within  a  week  after  the 
great  verdict  had  been  pronoimced  in  Westminster  Hall, 
Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Presbyterian,  a  vehement  Exclusionist^ 
and  a  manager  of  Stafford's  impeachment,  was  invited  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  the  Privy  CounciL  He  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons on  whom  the  opposition  had  most  confidently  reckoned. 
But  the  honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  large  sum  due  to  him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his 
virtue,  and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  classes  of  Protestants, 
he  was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  King  against  the  Church 
were  not  accomplished.     Almost  all  the  Archdeacons  and 
diocesan  Chancellors  refdsed  to  furnish  the  information  which 
was  required.     The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should  be  summoned  to 
answer  for  the  crime  of  disobedience  arrived.      The   High  ^'^^^li^ 
Commission  met.    It  appeared  that  scarcely  one  ecclesias-  H^hCom- 
tical  officer  had  sent  up  a  return.    At  the  same  time  a  paper  nuMion. 
of  grave  import  was  delivered  to  the  board.    It  came  from  J^  ^ 
SpaA^  Bishop  of  Bochester.    During  two  years,  supported  ^a^ 
by  the  hope  of  an  Archbishopric,  he  had  been  content  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  persecuting  that  Church  which  he  was 
boond  by  every  obligation  of  conscience  and  honour  to  de- 
tmL    Bat  his  hope  had  been  disappointed.    He  saw  that, 
onleM  he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no  chance  of  sitting  on 
the  metropolitan  throne  of  York.    He  was  too  goodnatured 


Ommtto,    Julr  9.    1688 ;    12. ;  Johnitone,  Dec  ^,  1687,  Feb.  A. 
Ai^  JiOj  It  i  £T«ijn't  'DUiy,  Jiilj    168a 
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to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyrann j,  and  too  disoeming  not  to  see 
the  signs  of  the  coming  retribution.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  odions  fonctions ;  and  he  communicated 
his  determination  to  his  ooUeagaes  in  a  letter  written,  like 
all  his  prose  compositions,  with  great  propriety  and  dignity 
of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  he  could  any 
longer  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmission.  He 
had  himself,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  read  the 
Declaration :  but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn  thou- 
sands of  pious  and  loyal  divines  who  had  taken  a  different 
view  of  their  duty ;  and  since  it  was  resolved  to  punish  them 
for  acting  according  to  their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  accessory  to  their 
sufferings. 

The  Ck>mmissioners  read  and  stood  aghast.  The  very 
fieiults  of  their  colleague,  the  known  laxity  of  his  principles, 
the  known  meanness  of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  pecu- 
liarly  aJanning.  A  government  must  be  indeed  in  danger, 
when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the  language  of  Hampden. 
The  tribunal,  lately  so  insolent,  became  on  a  sudden  strangely 
tame.  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  had  defied  ii» 
authority  were  not  even  reprimanded.  It  was  not  thought 
safe  to  hint  any  suspicion  that  their  disobedience  had  been 
intentional.  They  were  merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports 
ready  in  four  months.  The  Commission  then  broke  up  in 
confusion.     It  had  received  a  death  blow.* 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a  conflict  with 
the  Church,  the  Church,  conscious  of  its  strength,  and  ani- 
mated by  a  new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of  defiances, 
the  attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  Bishops,  the  venerable  Ormond,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the  great  civil  war,  sank  under 
his  infirmities.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed 
with  speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly  the  University,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  Chancellor,  met  to  name  a  successor.  One 
party  was  for  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Halifax,  another 
for  the  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some  mentioned 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided  near  them,  and  had  re- 
cently been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for 
refasing  to  join  with  the  King  against  the  established  re- 
ligion. But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  graduates,   voted  for  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond, 


*  %>nt's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  23.  1CS8. 
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grandson  of  their  late  head,  and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossorj.  CHAP. 
The  speed  with  which  they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused  ^'  . 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  delay  even  of  a 
day,  the  King  would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some  chief 
who  would  betray  their  rights.  The  apprehension  was 
reasonable:  for,  only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated, 
came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall  requiring  them  to  choose 
Jeffireys.  Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond  was  already 
complete  and  irrevocable.*  A  few  weeks  later  the  in&mous 
Timothy  Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the 
clergy  of  London  by  reading  the  Declaration,  was  rewarded 
with  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since 
ihe  death  of  the  not  less  infamous  Parker.  Hall  came  down 
to  his  see :  but  the  Canons  of  his  Cathedral  refdsed  to  attend 
his  installation:  the  University  refused  to  create  him  a 
Doctor :  not  a  single  one  of  the  academic  youth  applied  to 
him  for  holy  orders :  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and,  in  his 
palace,  he  found  himself  alone.f 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford,  became  vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected 
brethren  assembled  and  presented  a  clerk ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay,  instituted  their 
presentee  without  hesitation.^ 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy.  The  l>i8conteiif 
assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all  over  the  country  an  aspect  LntA-. 
never  before  known.  The  Judges,  before  they  set  out  on 
their  circuits,  had  been  summoned  into  the  King's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors 
and  magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing 
such  members  of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehemently  against 
the  clergy,  reviled  the  seven  Bishops,  called  the  memorable 
petition  a  £EU!tious  libel,  criticised  with  great  asperity  San- 
croft's  style,  which  was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pro- 
nounoed  that  His  Grace  ought  to  be  whipped  by  Doctor 
Biiiby  for  writing  bad  English.  But  the  only  effect  of  these 
indecent  declamations  was  to  increase  the  public  discontent. 
An  the  marks  of  respect  which  had  usually  been  shown  to 


Qmsette,  July  26.    1688 ;  f  Wood*8  Athens  Oxonienses ;  Lnt- 

jjjS; ;  Kewiletter  in  the  Mack-  treU*s  Biar^,  Aucr.  23.  1688. 
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the  judicial  office  and  to  the  royal  commission  were  with- 
drawn. The  old  custom  was  that  men  of  good  birth  and 
estate  should  ride  in  the  train  of  the  Sheriff  when  he  es- 
corted the  Judges  to  the  county  town ;  but  such  a  procession 
could  now  with  difficulty  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  successors  of  Powell  and  Holloway,  in  particular, 
were  treated  with  marked  indignity.  The  Oxford  circuit  had 
been  alloted  to  them :  and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in 
every  shire  by  a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry.  But  as  they 
approached  Wallingford,  where  they  were  to  open  their  com- 
mission for  Berkshire,  the  Sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the  eminently  loyal  capi- 
tal of  an  eminently  loyal  province,  they  were  again  welcomed 
by  the  Sheriff  alone.* 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than  the  clergy  or 
the  gentry.  The  garrison  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  the 
health  of  the  imprisoned  Bishops.  The  footguards  sta- 
tioned at  Lambeth  had,  with  every  mark  of  reverence,  wel- 
comed the  Primate  back  to  his  palace.  Nowhere  had  the 
news  of  the  acquittal  been  received  with  more  clamorous 
delight  than  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In  truth,  the  great  force 
which  the  King  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
his  mutinous  capital  had  become  more  mutinous  than  the 
capital  itself,  and  was  more  dreaded  by  the  Court  than  by  the 
citizens.  Early  in  August,  therefore,  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.t 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with 
separate  battalions  than  with  many  thousands  of  men  collected 
in  one  mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lichfield's 
regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  the  Twelfth  of  the  Line. 
That  regiment  was  probably  selected  because  it  had  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection,  in  Stafford- 
shire, a  province  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were  more 
numerous  and  powerful  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  King's  presence.  Their 
Major  informed  them  that  His  Majesty  wished  them  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement,  binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all  who 
did  not  choose  to  comply  must  quit  the  service  on  the  spot. 
To  the  King's  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks  instantly  laid 


•  Ellis  Correspondence,  August  4.  7.    Conference  of  Norember  6.  1688. 
1688 ;    Bishop  Sprat's  relation  of  the        f  Luttrell's  Diaiy,  August  8.  1688. 
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down  their  pikes  and  muskets.     Only  two  officers  and  a     ^^^' 

few  priyates,   all  Boman  Catholics,  obeyed  his  command.  * , — ' 

He  remained  silent  for  a  short  time.  Then  he  bade  the 
men  take  up  their  arms.  ^^  Another  time,"  he  said,  with 
a  gloomy  look,  "  I  shall  not  do  you  the  honour  to  consult 
you."  * 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  i>ersist  in  his  de- 
signs, he  must  remodel  his  army.  Yet  materials  for  that 
puix>ose  he  could  not  find  in  our  island.  The  members  of 
his  Church,  even  in  the  districts  where  they  were  most 
numerous,  were  a  small  minority  of  the  people.  Hatred  of 
Popery  had  spread  through  all  classes  of  his  Protestant  sub- 
jects, and  had  become  the  ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen 
and  artisans.  But  there  was  another  part  of  his  dominions 
where  a  very  different  spirit  animated  the  great  body  of  the 
population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Boman 
Catholic  soldiers  whom  the  good  pay  and  quarters  of  Eng- 
land would  attract  across  St.  George's  Channel.  Tyrconnel 
had  been,  during  some  time,  employed  in  forming  out  of  the 
peasantry  of  his  country  a  military  force  on  which  his  master 
might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of  Celtic  blood  and  speech, 
composed  almost  the  whole  army  of  Ireland.  Barillon  ear- 
ne«ay  ajid  repeatedly  advised  James  to  bring  over  that  army 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  English,  f 

James  wavered.     He  wished  to  be  surrounded  by  troops  Irish 
on  whom  he  could  rely:  but  he  dreaded  the  explosion  of  ?*^^u^ 
national  feeling  which  the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  otct. 
on  English  ground  must  produce.     At  last,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  opposite  inconveniences, 
he  took  a  course  which  united  them  all.    He  brought  over 
Irishmen,  not  indeed  enough  to  hold  down  the  single  city  of 
London,  or  the  single  coimty  of  York,  but  more  thaji  enough  Public  f n- 
to  excite  the  alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  firom  ^e°»*^<>*^ 
Northamberland    to   Cornwall.     Battalion   after    battalion, 
rufled  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the  western  coast 
and  moved  towards  the  capital ;  and  Irish  recruits  were  im- 
ported in  considerable  numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
Englkh  regiments.^ 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed,  none  was 

JlJ^r^r^^ZT"^^^       ^  ^^°"'  ^^  ^^®'   September 
CMM  veil  mnemmsr  tliat  time,  Aennet,    ^   JL  JL, 

.*£l  utJwSL.  ^  ''"  ""        auttoU't  DiMy.  Ang.  27.  W8«. 
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CHAP,  more  fatal  than  this.  Already  lie  had  alienated  the  hearts  of 
^_  ^  .  hia  people  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates, 
and  persecuting  their  religion.  Of  those  who  had  once  been 
most  zealons  for  monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels 
in  heart.  Yet  he  might  still,  with  some  chance  of  success, 
have  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against 
an  invader.  For  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position.  Their  national  antipathies  were, 
indeed,  in  that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong. 
Never  had  the  English  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or  in- 
terference of  any  stranger.  The  appearance  of  a  foreign 
army  on  their  soil  might  impel  them  to  rally  even  round  a 
Song  whom  they  had  no  reason  to  love.  William  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty;  but 
James  removed  it.  Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of 
Lewis's  musketeers  would  have  excited  such  resentment  and 
diame  as  our  ancestors  felt  when  they  saw  armed  columns 
of  Papists,  just  arrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp 
along  the  high  roads.  No  man  of  English  blood  then  re- 
garded the  aboriginal  Irish  as  his  countrymen.  They  did 
not  belong  to  our  branch  of  the  great  human  family.  They 
were  distinguished  from  ns  by  more  than  one  moral  and  in- 
tellectual  peculiarity,  which  the  difference  of  situation  and 
of  education,  great  as  that  difference  was,  did  not  seem  al- 
together to  explain.  They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a 
mother  tongue  of  their  own.  When  they  talked  English 
their  pronunciation  was  ludicrous;  and  their  phraseology 
was  grotesque,  as  is  always  the  phraseology  of  those  who 
think  in  one  language  and  express  their  thoughts  in  another. 
They  were  therefore  foreigners ;  and  of  all  foreigners  they 
were  the  most  hated  and  despised ;  the  most  hated,  for  they 
had,  during  five  centuries,  always  been  our  enemies;  the 
most  despised,  for  they  were  our  vanquished,  enslaved,  and 
despoiled  enemies.  The  Englishman  felt  proud  when  he  com- 
pared his  own  fields  with  the  desolate  bogs  whence  the 
Bapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and  murder,  and  his  own 
dwelling  with  the  hovels  where  the  peasants  and  the  hogs  of 
the  Shannon  wallowed  in  filth  together.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  society,  far  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth  and  civilisation, 
to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  civilised  societies  that  the  world  had  then 
seen :  the  Irish  were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  of  La- 
brador.    He  was  a  freeman  :   the  Irish  were  the  hereditary 
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serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped  Grod  after  a  pure  and  ra-  CHAP. 
tional  fashioa:  the  Irish  weTnank  in  idohttiy  aM  super-  _^_ 
stition.  He  knew  that  gmit  numbers  of  Irish  had%e- 
peatedly  fled  before  a  small  English  force,  and  that  the 
whole  Irish  population  had  been  held  down  by  a  small  Eng- 
lish colony ;  and  he  yery  complacently  inferred  that  he  was 
naWly  I  being  of  a  Sgher  order  Ln  the  Irishnuu.:  for 
it  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains  its  ascen- 
dency and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That  in  yiyacity,  humour, 
and  eloquence,  the  Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  now  uniyersally  acknowledged.  That,  when 
well  disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been  proyed 
on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the 
seyenteenth  century,  they  were  generally  despised  in  our 
island  as  both  a  stupid  and  a  cowardly  x>^ople.  And  these 
were  the  men  who  were  to  hold  England  down  by  main  force 
while  her  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  destroyed. 
The  blood  of  the  whole  nation  boiled  at  the  thought.  To 
be  conquered  by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would  haye 
seemed  comparatiyely  a  tolerable  fate.  With  Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  on  equal 
terms.  We  had  sometimes  enyied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  congratulated  ourselyes  on 
their  fiiendship.  In  spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we  admitted 
that  they  were  great  nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of 
men  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  But  to  be  sub- 
jugated by  an  inferior  caste  was  a  degradation  beyond  all 
other  degradation.  The  English  felt  as  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those 
towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garrisons.  The  real  £a<^ts 
would  haye  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  indigna- 
tkm:  but  the  real  facts  were  lost  amidst  a  crowd  of  wild 
mmours  which  flew  without  ceasing  from  coffeehouse  to 
coAehouse  and  from  alebench  to  alebench,  and  became  more 
wonderful  and  terrible  at  eyery  stage  of  the  progress.  The 
number  of  the  Irish  troops  who  had  landed  on  our  shores 
might  justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  King's 
ulterior  designs :  but  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  public 
appiehensions.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rude  kerne 
of  OoDnaught,  placed,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  among  a 
tonagu  people  whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in 
tmiiy  WES  guilty  of  some  excesses.     These  excesses  were  ex- 

bj  report;  and,  in  addition  to  the  outrages  which 

r2 
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CHAP,  the  stranger  had  really  committed,  all  the  offences  of  bia 
^  ^  ^  English  comrades  were  set  down  to  his  account.  Prom  every 
comer  of  the  khigdom  a  cry  arose  agaiiat  the  foreign  bar- 
banans  who  forced  themselves  into  private  houses,  seized 
horses  and  waggons,  extorted  money,  and  insulted  women. 
These  men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those  who,  forty- 
seven  years  before,  had  massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of 
thousands.  The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history' 
which,  even  when  soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and 
horror,  and  which  had  been  frightfully  distorted  by  national 
aiid  religious  antipathies,  was  now  the  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation. Hideous  stories  of  houses  burned  with  all  the 
inmates,  of  women  and  young  children  butchered,  of  near 
relations  compelled  by  torture  to  be  the  murderers  of  each 
other,  of  corpses  outraged  and  mutilated,  were  told  and 
heard  with  fiill  belief  and  intense  interest.  Then  it  wus 
added  that  the  dastardly  savages,  who  had  by  surprise  com- 
mitted all  these  cruelties  on  an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
colony,  had,  as  soon  as  Oliver  came  among  them  on  his  great 
mission  of  vengeance,  flung  down  their  arms  in  panic  terror, 
and  sunk,  without  trying  the  chances  of  a  single  pitched 
field,  into  that  slavery  which  was  their  fit  portion.  Many 
signs  indicated  that  another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of 
the  Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Already  thousands  of  Protestant  colonists,  flying  from  the 
injustice  and  insolence  of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  mother  country  by  describing  all  that  they  ha^I 
suffered,  and  all  that  they  had,  with  too  much  reason,  feared. 
How  much  the  public  mind  had  been  excited  by  the  com- 
plaints of  these  fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrconnel  had  transmitted  for  the 
royal  approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill  repealing  the  law  by 
which  half  the  soil  of  Leland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Westminster,  as  his  agents,  two  of  his  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
trjTuen  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  high  judicial  office ; 
Nugent,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a 
personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the 
English  then  imagined  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Popish 
Celt,  and  Eice,  a  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in 
abilities  and  attainments,  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of 
his  race  and  religion.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  well 
known :  and  the  two  judges  could  not  venture  to  show 
themselves  in  the  streets.    K  ever  they  were  recognised. 
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the  rabble  shouted.  ^^  Boom  for  the  Irish  Ambassadors :"  and     CflAF. 

•  •  IX 

their  coach  was  escorted  with  mock  solemnity  by  a  train  of  >_   , '  _,- 
ushers  and  harbingers  bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that  time  the  aver- 
sion of  the  English  to  the  Irish,  that  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  Catholics  partook  of  it.     Powis  and  Bellasyse  ex- 
pressed, in  coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at  the 
(Jouncil  board,  their  antipathy  to  the  aliens.f  Among  English 
Protestants  that  antipathy  was  far  stronger ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  strongest  in  the  army.    Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were 
disposed  to  beax  patiently  the  preference  shown  by  their 
master  to  a  foreign  and  a  subject  race.     The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Begiment  of  the  Line, 
then  quartered  at  Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty  men 
just  arrived  from  Ireland  should  be  enlisted.     The  English 
soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not  serve  with  these  in- 
truders.   John  Beaumont,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  the  name  of  five  of  the  Captains,  protested  to 
the  Duke's  face  against  this  insult  to  the  English  army  and 
nation.     "We  raised  the  regiment,"  he  said,  "at  our  own 
charges  to  defend  H[is  Majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of  danger. 
We  had  then  no  difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of  English 
recruits.    We  can  easily  keep  every  company  up  to  its  full 
complement  without  admitting  Irishmen.     We  therefore  do 
not  think  it  consistent  with  our  honour  to  have  these  strangers 
forced  on  us ;  and  we  beg  that  we  may  either  be  permitted 
to  command  men  of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay  down  our  com- 
missions."    Berwick  sent  to  Windsor  for  directions.    The 
King,  greatly  exasperated,  instantly  despatched  a  troop  of 
horse  to  Portsmouth  with  orders  to  bring  the  six  refractory 
oflicers  before  him.    A  council  of  war  sate  on  them.     They 
refosed  to  make  any  submission ;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  cashiered,  the  highest  ptmishment  which  a  court  martial 
was  then  competent  to  inflict.    The  whole  nation  applauded 
the  disgraced  officers;    and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was 
■tmnilated  by  an  unfounded  rumour  that,  while  under  arrest^ 
they  had  been  treated  with  cruelty.^ 

*  BSasff  State  of  the  Ftotcstanta  of  compare  the  fint  and  second  edition! ; 

IwIiimI;  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Barillon,  Sept  ^"3.  1G88 ;  Van  Citten  of 

Altar  fa  Ireland.  the  same  date;   life  of  James  the  Se- 

t  BaeNi  Conanlts  of  the  Romish  Party  cond,  ii.  168.    The  compiler  of  the  last 

■ilwland  mentioned  work   says    that   Chuzchill 

}  HilfeQfjr  of  the  Daaeition,  1689 ;  mored  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  oA* 
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CHAP.  PubKc  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by  those  signs 
J^  wi«i  which  we  are  familiar,  by  large  meetings,  and  by  yehe- 
Mhbul-  ment  harangues.  Nevertheless  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas 
Wharton,  who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  and  who  had  long  been  conspicuous  both 
as  a  libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had  written  a  satirical  ballad 
on  the  administration  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an 
Irishman  congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  barbarous 
jargon,  on  the  approaching  triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the 
Milesian  race.  The  Protestant  heir  will  be  excluded.  The 
Protestant  officers  will  be  broken.  The  Great  Charter  and 
the  praters  who  appealed  to  it  will  be  hanged  in  one  rope. 
The  good  Talbot  will  shower  commissions  on  his  countrymen, 
and  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  English.  These  verses,  which 
were  in  no  respect  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  street 
poetry,  h':d  for  burden  some  gibberish  which  was  said  to 
have  been  used  as  a  watchword  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster 
in  1641.  The  verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
nation.  Prom  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  all  classes 
were  constantly  singing  this  idle  rhyme.  It  was  especially 
the  delight  of  the  English  army.  More  than  seventy  years 
after  the  Eevolution,  Sterne  delineated,  with  exquisite  skill, 
a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of 
whistling  Lillibullero.* 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  sung  a  King  out 
of  three  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  the  success  of  LiUibullero 
was  the  eflPect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  which  produced  the  Eevolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  himself  all  those 
national  feelings  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
saved  his  throne,  Lewis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself 
not  less  eflFectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William 
meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable  to  France  wns 

cera  to  death.    This  story  does  not  ap-  of  his  sense  would  hare  urged  the  meni- 

pear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  King's  bers  of  a  council  of  war  to   inflict   ;i 

pajvrs.     I  therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  punishment  which  was  notoriously  b*- 

the  thousand  fictions  invented  at  Saint  yond  their  competence. 

Germains  fur  the  purpose  of  blackening  *  The  song  of  LiUibullero  is  amoii^i 

ft  character   which  was  black  enough  the  State  Poems.     In  Percy's  Relics  tho 

intliout  such  daubing.     That  Churchill  first  part  ikiII   be  found,  but   not   tho 

mmr  hare  affected  great  indignation  on  second   part,  which   was   added    after 

this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  treason  William's  landing.     In  the  £xamin«T» 

which  he  mc^tated  is  highly  probable,  and  in  several  pamphlets  of  1712,  Whar- 

Bat  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man  ton  is  mentioned  as  the  author. 
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a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong  enough,  according  to  the     CHAP, 
constitution  of  the  Batavian  Federation,  to  prevent  the 


Stadtholder  from  striking  any  great  blow.  To  keep  that  ^^^^j^^.^^ 
minority  steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the  Court  of  Ver-  Proviuoos. 
sailles  had  been  wise,  every  other  object  would  at  that  conjunc- 
ture have  been  postponed.  Lewis  however  had,  during  some 
time,  laboured,  as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange  his  Dutch 
friends  ;  and  he  at  length,  though  not  without  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  them  to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise 
moment  at  which  their  help  would  have  been  invaluable  to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people  of  the  United  Errors  of 
Provinces  were  peculiarly  sensitive,  religion  and  trade  ;  and  kiL^"° 
both  their  religion  and  their  trade  the  French  King  had 
assailed.  The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere  moved  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland  these  feelings 
were  stronger  than  in  any  other  country ;  for  many  persons  of 
Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solemn  declara- 
tions of  Lewis  that  the  toleration  granted  by  his  grandfather 
should  be  maintained,  had,  for  commercial  purposes,  settled 
in  France,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  had  been 
naturalised  there.  Every  post  now  brought  to  Holland  the 
tidings  that  these  persons  were  treated  with  extreme  rigour 
on  account  of  their  religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported, 
were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had  been  held  naked  before 
a  fire  till  he  was  half  roasted.  All  were  forbidden,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  or 
to  quit  the  country  into  which  they  had,  mider  false  pretences 
been  decoyed.  The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  ex- 
claimed against  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  tyrant.  The 
opposition  was  abashed  and  dispirited.  Even  the  town 
oouncil  of  Amsterdam,  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
French  interest  and  to  the  Arminian  theology,  and  though 
little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis  or  to  sympathise  with 
the  Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could  not  venture  to 
oppose  itself  to  the  general  sentiment ;  for  in  that  great  city 
there  was  scarcely  one  wealthy  merchant  who  had  not  some 
Vwwtn^n  or  friend  among  the  sufferers.  Petitions  numerously 
nd  respectably  signed  were  presented  to  the  Burgomasters, 
inploring  them  to  make  strong  representations  to  Avauz. 
llieie  were  even  suppliants  who  made  their  way  into  the 
Stedtfaonae,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  described  with 
nd  lobs  the  lamentable  condition  of  those  whom  they 
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CBAP.  most  loved,  and  besought  the  intercession  of  the  magistrates, 
w  ,  — ^  The  pulpits  resounded  with  invectiyes  and  lamentations.  The 
press  poured  forth  heartrending  narratives  and  stirring  ex- 
hortations. Avaux  saw  the  whole  danger.  He  reported  to 
his  court  that  even  the  well  intentioned,— for  so  he  always 
called  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange, — either  partook 
of  the  public  feeling  or  were  overawed  by  it ;  and  he  sug- 
gested the  policy  of  making  some  concession  to  their  wishes. 
The  answers  which  he  received  firom  Versailles  were  cold  and 
acrimonious.  Some  Dutch  famiUes,  indeed,  which  had  not 
been  naturalised  in  Prance,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  But  to  those  natives  of  Holland  who  had  obtained 
letters  of  naturalisation  Lewis  refused  all  indulgence.  No 
power  on  earth,  he  said,  should  interfere  between  him  and 
his  subjects.  These  people  had  chosen  to  become  his  subjects ; 
and  how  he  treated  them  was  a  matter  with  which  no  neigh- 
bouring state  had  anything  to  do.  The  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  naturally  resented  the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the 
potentate  whom  they  had  strenuously  and  unscrupulously 
served  against  the  general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Soon  followed  another  provocation  which  they  felt  even  more 
keenly.  Lewis  began  to  make  war  on  their  trade.  He  first 
put  forth  an  edict  prohibiting  the  importation  of  herrings 
into  his  dominions.  Avaux  hastened  to  inform  his  court  that 
this  step  had  excited  great  alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  Provinces  subsisted  by  the 
herring  fishery,  and  that  some  strong  measure  of  retaliation 
would  probably  be  adopted  by  the  States.  The  answer  which 
he  received  was  that  the  King  was  determined,  not  only 
to  persist,  but  also  to  increase  the  duties  on  many  of  those 
articles  in  which  Holland  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  Prance.  The  consequence  of  these  errors,  errors  com- 
mitted in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  selfwill,  was  that  now, 
when  the  voice  of  a  single  powerful  member  of  the  Bata- 
vian  federation  might  have  averted  an  event  fatal  to  all  the 
politics  of  Lewis,  no  such  voice  was  raised.  The  Envoy, 
with  all  his  skill,  vainly  endeavoured  to  rally  the  part}-  by 
the  help  of  which  he  had,  during  several  years,  held  the 
Stadtholder  in  check.  The  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  the 
master  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of  the  servant.  At  length 
Avaux  was  compelled  to  send  to  Versailles  the  alarming 
tidings  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so 
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long  devoted  to  the  French  cause,  that  some  of  the  well  CHAP, 
intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their  religion,  that  others  were  ^  _  _. 
alarmed  for  their  trade,  and  that  the  few  whose  inclinations 
were  unchanged  could  not  venture  to  utter  what  they  thought. 
The  fervid  eloquence  of  preachers  who  declaimed  against  the 
horrors  of  the  French  persecution,  and  the  lamentations  of 
bankrupts  who  ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees,  had 
wrought  up  the  people  to  such  a  temper,  that  no  citizen  could 
declare  himself  favourable  to  France  without  imminent  risk 
of  being  flimg  into  the  nearest  canal.  Men  remembered  that, 
only  fifteen  years  before,  the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the 
party  adverse  to  the  House  of  Orange  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  very  precinct  of  the  palace  of 
the  States  General.  A  similar  fate  might  not  improbably 
befall  those  who  should,  at  this  crisis,  be  accused  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  France  against  their  native  land,  and  against 
the  reformed  religion.* 

While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  his  fiiends  in  Holland  to  llis 
become,  or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  enemies,  he  was  labour-  ^^^^ 
ing  with  not  less  success  to  remove  all  the  scruples  which  Pope  con- 
mifirht  have  prevented  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  ^^^^ 
continent  from  countenancing  William's  designs.     A  new 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  Court  of  Versailles  and  the 
Vatican,  a  quarrel  in  which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the 
French  King  were  perhaps  more  offensively  displayed  than  in 
any  other  transaction  of  his  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Borne  that  no  officer  of  justice 
or  finance  could  enter  the  dwelling  inhabited  by  the  minister 
who  represented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time  not 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it,  was  held  in- 
violable. It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  Ambassador 
to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region  which 
W18  under  his  protection.  At  length  half  the  city  consisted 
oif  privileged  districts,  within  which  the  Papal  government 
had  no  more  power  thaa  within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial. 
Every  asylum  was  thronged  with  contraband  traders,  fruudu- 
lent  bankrupts,  thieves  and  assassins.    In  every  asylimi  were 

*  See  the  Kegotiationi  of  the  Count  Oct.  5.»  Doc  20. ;  1686,  Jan.  3.,  Not.  22.; 

«f  ▲▼muL    It  would  be  almoet  impoe-  1687,  Oct.  2.,  Nov.  6.,  Not.  19. ;  1688, 

ffbb  te  me  to  dte  all  the  passages  July  29.,  Aug.  20.   Lord  Lonsdale,  in  his 

vkidb  haTe  ftonished  me  with  materials  Memoirs,  jiutly  remarks  that,  but  for 

te  Uuf  part  of  my  narrative.    The  most  the  mismanagement  of  Lewis,  the  city  of 

ImftMiMtA  will  be  found  under  the  fol-  Amsterdam  would  have  prevented  the 

lomv  daitt:  1685,  Sept  20.,  Sept.  24.,  Revolution. 
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OHAP  collected  magazines  of  stolen  or  smuggled  goods.  From  every 
^_  ^  .  asylum  ruffians  sallied  forth  nightly  to  plunder  and  stab.  In 
no  town  of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so  impotent 
and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the  ancient  capital  of  reli- 
gion and  civilisation.  On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as  became 
a. priest  and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
Ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  right  so  destructive  of  order 
and  morality.  There  was  at  first  much  murmuring ;  but  his 
resolution  was  so  evidently  just  that  all  governments  but  one 
speedily  acquiesced.  The  Emperor,  highest  in  rank  among 
Christian  monarchs,  the  Spanish  Court,  distinguished  among 
all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  pertinacity  on  points  of  eti- 
quette, renounced  the  odious  privilege.  Lewis  alone  was 
impracticable.  What  other  sovereigns  might  choose  to  do, 
he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  mission  to 
Borne,  escorted  by  a  great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
Ambassador  marched  to  his  palace  as  a  general  marches  in 
triumph  through  a  conquered  town.  The  house  was  strongly 
guarded.  Bound  the  limits  of  the  protected  district  sentinels 
paced  the  rounds  day  and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
The  Pope  was  unmoved.  "  They  trust,  he  cried,  "  in  chariots 
and  in  horses ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God."  He  betook  himself  to  his  spiritual  weapons,  and 
laid  the  region  garrisoned  by  the  IVench  under  an  interdict.* 
This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another  dispute  arose, 
in  which  the  Grermanic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as  the 
Pope. 
The  Arch-  Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were  governed  by  an 
Wjj^pric  Archbishop,  who  was  an  elector  of  the  empire.  The  right  of 
^*^  choosing  this  great  prelate  belonged,  under  certain  limita- 
tions, to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  was 
also  Bishop  of  Liege,  of  Munster,  and  of  Hildesheim.  His 
dominions  were  extensive,  and  included  several  strong  for- 
tresses, which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on  the  Bhine  would 
be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  time  of  war  he  could  bring 
twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Lewis  had  spared  no 
eflfort  to  gain  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  Cologne  had  been  almost  separated  from  Grermany,  and 
had  become  an  outwork  of  Prance.  Many  ecclesiastics  de- 
voted to  the  Court  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the 
Chapter,  and  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  a  mere  creature  of  fchat 
court,  had  been  appointed  Coadjutor. 

*  FrofeMor  Von  Ranke,  Die  RomischeD  Papste,  book  Tiii. ;  Bomet,  i.  759. 
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In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the  archbishopric  became  CHAP, 
vacant.  Furstemberg  was  the  candidate  of  the  Honse  of  ,  - 
Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  yoimg 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemberg  was  ah^ady  a 
Bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be  moved  to  another  diocese 
except  by  a  special  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a  pos- 
tulation,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds  of  the 
Chapter  of  Cologne  should  join.  The  Pope  would  grant  no 
dispensation  to  a  creature  of  Prance.  The  Emperor  induced 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  Chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bavarian 
prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and 
Hildesheim,  the  majority  was  adverse  to  Prance.  Lewis  saw, 
with  indignation  and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province  which 
he  had  begim  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his  crown  was  about  to 
become,  not  merely  independent  of  him,  but  hostile  to  him. 
In  a  paper  written  with  great  acrimony  lie  complained  of  the 
injustice  with  which  Prance  was  on  all  occasions  treated  by 
that  See  which  ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  candidate  by  arms  against 
the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  confederates.* 

Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised  against  himself  Skilful 
at  once  the  resentment  of  both  the  religious  parties  between  "^^g^ 
which  Western  Europe  was  divided.  Having  alienated  one  William 
great  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
he  alienated  another  by  insulting  the  Holy  See.  These  faults 
he  committed  at  a  conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be 
committed  with  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of  an  opponent 
second  in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy,  to  no  statesman 
whose  memory  history  has  preserved.  WiUiam  saw  with  stem 
delight  his  adversaries  toiling  to  clear  away  obstacle  after 
obrtacle  fi^m  his  path.  While  they  raised  against  themselves 
the  enmity  of  all  sects,  he  laboured  to  conciliate  all.  The 
great  design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite  skill  pre- 
•ented  to  different  governments  in  different  lights ;  and  it 
imut  be  added  that,  though  those  lights  were  different,  none 
ci  them  was  false.  He  called  on  the  princes  of  Northern 
Gemumy  to  rally  round  him  in  defence  of  the  common  cause 
ef  aD  reformed  Churches.  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of 
.the  House  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they  were 


I  758. ;  Lewis's  paper  bears  date  ^^'  1688.  It  will  be  found  in  th« 
dM  Traites,  voL  ir.  no.  219. 
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threatened  by  Frencli  ambition,  and  the  necessity  of  rescning 
England  from  vassalage  and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European 
confederacy.*  He  disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  bigotry. 
The  real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  British  Boman  Catholics  was 
that  shortsighted  and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  for  them  a  legal  toleration,  had 
trampled  on  law,  liberty,  property,  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
an  odious  and  precarious  ascendency.  I£  the  misgovemment 
of  James  were  suffered  to  continue,  it  must  produce,  at  no 
remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak,  which  might  be  followed  by 
a  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Papists.  The  Prince  declared 
that  to  avert  the  horrors  of  such  a  persecution  was  one  of  his 
chief  objects.  I£  he  succeeded  in  his  design,  he  would  use  the 
power  which  he  must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  protect  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 
Perhaps  the  passions  excited  by  the  iyranny  of  James  might 
make  it  impossible  to  e&/ce  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute 
book :  but  those  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient  ad- 
ministration. No  class  would  really  gain  more  by  the  proposed 
expedition  than  those  peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman 
Catholics  who  merely  wished  to  follow  their  callings  and  to 
worship  their  Maker  without  molestation.  The  only  losers 
would  be  the  Tyrconnels,  the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and 
other  political  adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and 
evil  counsel,  had  obtained  from  their  credulous  master  go- 
vernments, regiments,  and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on  his  side  the 
sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics,  he 
exerted  himself  with  not  less  vigour  and  prudence  to  provide 
the  military  means  which  his  undertaking  required.  He 
could  not  make  a  descent  on  England  without  the  sanction 
of  the  United  Provinces.  K  he  asked  for  that  sanction  before 
his  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might  pos- 
sibly be  thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to  his  house,  and 
would  certainly  be  divulged  to  the  whole  world.  He  therefore 
determined  to  make  his  preparations  with  all  speed,  and,  when 
they  were  complete,  to  seize  some  favourable  moment  for  re- 


♦  For  the  consmnmate  dexterity  with 
which  he  exhibited  two  different  riews 
of  hii  policy  to  two  different  parties  he 
was  afterwards  bitterly  reriled  by  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germain's.  "  Licet  Fcede- 
ratis  pablicna  ille  prsedo  hand  aliud 
aperte  proponat  nisi  ut  Oallici  imperii 
cxabennf  amputetnr  potestas,  rerunta- 
Ban  nbi  «t  tuis  ex  hsretica  fieea  eompli- 


cibus,  ut  pro  comperto  habemus,  longe 
aliud  promittit,  nempe  ut,  exciso  vel 
enerrato  Francorum  regno,  ubi  Catholi- 
carum  partium  summum  jam  robur  situm 
est,  haeretica  ipsorum  prayitas  per  orbem 
Christianum  unirersum  pneraleat.** — 
Letter  of  James  to  the  Pope,  written  in 
1689. 
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questing  tLo  consent  of  the  federation.  It  was  observed  by  CHAP, 
the  agents  of  Prance  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had  > 
erer  known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which  he  was  not  seen 
spurring  from  his  viUa  to  the  Hague.  He  was  perpetually 
closeted  with  his  most  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty- 
four  ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  force  which  the  commonwealth  maintained.  There 
was,  as  it  chanced,  an  excellent  pretence  for  making  this  ad- 
dition to  the  marine :  for  some  Algerine  corsairs  had  recently 
dared  to  show  themselves  in  the  German  Ocean.  A  camp  was 
formed  near  Nimeguen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were 
assembled  there.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  army  the  gar- 
risons were  withdrawn  from  the  strongholds  in  Dutch  Brabant. 
Even  the  renowned  fortress  of  Bergopzobm  was  lefb  almost 
defenceless.  Field  pieces,  bombs,  and  timibrels  from  all  the 
magazines  of  the  United  Provinces  were  collected  at  the  head 
quarters.  All  the  bakers  of  Botterdam  toiled  day  and  night 
to  make  biscuit.  All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found 
too  few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols  and  muskets.  All  the 
saddlers  of  Amsterdam  were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and 
holsters.  Six  thousand  sailors  were  added  to  the  naval 
establishment.  Seven  thousand  new  soldiers  were  raised. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  be  formally  enlisted  without  the 
sanction  of  the  federation :  but  they  were  well  drilled,  and 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  discipline  that  they  might  without 
difficulty  be  distributed  into  regiments  vrithin  twenty-four 
hours  after  that  sanction  should  be  obtained.  These  pre- 
parations required  ready  money :  but  William  had,  by  strict 
economy,  laid  up  against  a  great  emergency  a  b^asuie 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  What  more  was  wanting  was  supplied  by  ihe  zeal 
of  his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of  gold,  not  less,  it  was 
said,  than  a  hundred  thousand  guineas,  came  to  hiTn  from 
England.  The  Huguenots,  who  had  carried  with  them  into 
exile  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  were  eager  to 
lend  him  all  that  they  possessed ;  for  they  fondly  hoped  that, 
if  he  succeeded,  they  should  be  restored  to  the  country  of 
their  birth ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  he  fiuled,  they  should 
■earoelj  be  safe  even  in  the  country  of  their  adoption."^ 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  whole  of  August 
the  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehe- 


A«g.«« 
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CHAP,  ment  spirit  of  William.  Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between 
.  ^'  .  England  and  Holland  was  active.  The  ordinary  modes  of 
He  conveying  intelligence  and  passengers  were  no  longer  thought 

numerous  88*^*  ^  light  bark  of  marvollous  speed  constantly  ran  back- 
assurances  ward  and  forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast 
from  ^^'^  of  our  island.*  By  this  vessel  William  received  a  succession 
Enghind.  of  letters  from  persons  of  high  note  in  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed 
the  memorable  petition,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  and 
Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol^  had,  during  their  residence  in 
the  Tower,  reconsidered  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  and 
were  ready  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer.  A  brother  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw  his  sword 
for  the  Protestant  religion.  Similar  assurances  arrived  from 
the  savage  Kirke.  Churchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark  that  he 
was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  his  duty  to  heaven  and  to  his  country,  and 
that  he  put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  William  doubtless  read  these  words  with  one  of 
those  bitter  and  cynical  smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least 
pleasing  expression.  It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care  of 
the  honour  of  other  men ;  nor  had  the  most  rigid  casuists 
pronounced  it  unlawful  in  a  general  to  invite,  to  use,  and  to 
reward  the  services  of  deserters  whom  he   could   not  but 

despise.f 

Churchill's  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney,  whose  situation  in 
England  had  become  hazardous,  and  who,  having  taken  many 
precautions  to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland 
about  the  middle  of  August.  J  About  the  same  time  Shrews- 
bury and  Edward  Russell  crossed  the  Grerman  Ocean  in  a 
boat  which  they  had  hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  appeared 
at  the  Hague.  Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he  had  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  his 
estates,  and  which  he  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  § 
Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Lumley  remained  in  England,  where 
they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  Prince  slnuld 
set  foot  on  the  island. 

♦  Atsox  Neg.  September  A.  1688.  ♦  William  to  Bontinok.  Aug.  U.  1688. 

,     t  Burnet,  i.  766. ;    Churchill's  letter         §  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bears  date  Aug.  4.  1688.  bury,  1718. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  conjnncture,  William  CHAP, 
first  received  assurances  of  support  from  a  very  different  ^  .  - 
quarter.  Part  of  the  history  of  Sunderland's  intrigues  is  Snnder- 
covered  with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
enquirer  will  ever  succeed  in  penetrating :  but,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect 
some  palpable  fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons, 
affirmed  that  the  revolution  of  1688  was  the  result  of  a  plot 
concerted  long  before.  Sunderland  they  represented  as  the 
chief  conspirator.  He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance  of  his 
great  design,  incited  his  too  confiding  master  to  dispense 
with  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tribunal,  to  confiscate  free- 
hold property,  and  to  send  the  fathers  of  the  Established 
Church  to  a  prison.  This  romance  rests  on  no  evidence,  and, 
though  it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our  time,  seems  hardly 
to  deserve  confutation.  No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that 
Sunderland  opposed  some  of  the  most  imprudent  steps  which 
James  took,  and  in  particular  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops, 
which  really  brought  on  the  decisive  crisis.  But,  even  if  this 
fact  were  not  established,  there  would  still  remain  one  argu- 
ment sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy.  What  conceivable 
motive  had  Sunderland  to  wish  for  a  revolution  ?  Under  the 
existing  system  he  was  at  the  height  of  dignity  and  pros- 
perity. As  President  of  the  Council  he  took  precedence  of 
the  whole  temporal  i)eerage.  As  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  he  was  the  most  active  and  powerftd  member  of  the 
cabinet.  He  might  look  forward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had 
obtained  the  garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile 
Buckingham,  who,  having  squandered  away  a  princely  for- 
tune and  a  vigorous  intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave 
deserted,  contemned,  and  brokenhearted.^  Money,  which 
Sunderland  valued  more  than  honours,  poured  in  upon  him 
in  such  abundance  that,  with  ordinary  management,  he  might 
hope  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects 
in  Borope.  The  direct  emoliunent  of  his  posts,  though  con- 
siderable, was  a  very  small  part  of  what  he  received.  From 
Fnmoe  alone  he  drew  a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  besides  large  occasional  gratuities.  He  had 
bwgained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand  a  year,  or  fifty 
ihonssjid  pounds  down,  from  Ireland.  What  sums  he  made 
by  selling  places,  titles,  and  pardons  can  only  be  conjectured, 
bat  must  have  been  enormous.    James  seemed  to  take  a  plea- 

*  London  Gazette,  April  25.  28. 1687. 
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OHAP.  snre  in  loading  with  wealth  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own 
^  convert.  All  fines,  aU  forfeitures,  went  to  Sunderland.  On 
every  grant  toll  was  paid  to  him.  If  any  suitor  ventured  to 
ask  any  favour  directly  from  the  King,  the  answer  was, 
"  Have  you  spoken  to  my  Lord  President  ?  "  One  bold  man 
ventured  to  say  that  the  Lord  President  got  all  the  money  of 
the  court.  "Well,"  replied  His  Majesty;  "he  deserves  it 
all."*  We  shall  scarcely  overrate  the  amount  of  the  minis- 
ter's gains,  if  we  put  them  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year : 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  fortunes  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  yea.  were  in  his  W  ™«r  W  forlSof  a  hnn- 
dred  thousand  pounds  a  year  now  are.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  then  not  one  peer  of  the  realm  whose  private 
income  equalled  Sunderland's  official  income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a 
man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a 
member  of  the  High  Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  mul- 
titude, in  places  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry  of 
Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer?  What  chance 
that  he  would  even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punishment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  William  and  Mary  might  be,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  himself 
an  interest  in  their  favour,  by  promises  and  services  which,  if 
discovered,  would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall. 
But  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  see  them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution,  and  that  he  did 
not  at  all  foresee  such  a  revolution  when,  towards  the  close 
of  June  1688,  he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  Eome. 

Scarcely  however  had  he,  by  that  inexpiable  crime,  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation, 
when  he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
England  would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and  domestic 
arms.  From  that  moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have  imder- 
gone  a  change.  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was 
so  written  in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.f     It 

•  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  partie  de  celui  qui  provient  des  confisra- 

in  Ireland.      This  account  is   strongly  tions  oa  des  accommodemens  que  ceux 

eonfirmed  by  what  Bonrepaux  wrote  to  qui  ont  encoum  des  peines  font  pour  ol»- 

Seignelay.  Sept  JJ.  1687.    **  II  (Sunder-  tenir  leur  gT*ce," 

land)  amaasera  binucoup  d*ar^nt,  le  roi  f  Adda  says  that  Sunderland's  terror 

tOQ  naltre  lui  donnant  la  p!ua  grande  was  risible,    ^x  I^^* 
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could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a  revolutioD,  the    OHAP. 
evil  counsellors  who  surrounded  the  throne  would  be  called  .—  ,  ^^ 
to  a  strict  account :  and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank.    The  loss  of  his  places,  his  salaries,  his 
pensions,  was  the  least  that  he  had  to  dread.    His  patri- 
monial mansion  and  woods  at  Althorpe  might  be  confiscated. 
He  might  lie  many  years  in  a  prison.    He  might  end  his  days 
in  a  foreign  land  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  France.    Even 
this  was  not  the  worst.    Visions  of  an  innimierable  crowd 
covering  Tower  Hill  and  shouting  with  savage  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Burnet 
reading  the  prayer  for  the  departing,  and  of  Eetch  leaning  on 
the  axe  with  wldch  Bussell  and  Monmouth  had  been  mangled 
in  so  butcherly  a  fashion,  began  to  haunt  the  unhappy  states- 
man.    There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  escape,  a 
way  more  terrible  to  a  noble  spirit  than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold. 
He  might  still,  by  a  well  timed  and  usefdl  treason,  earn  his 
pardon  from  the  foes  of  the  government.    It  was  in  his  power 
to  render  to  them  at  this  conjuncture  services  beyond  all  price : 
for  he  had  the  royal  ear :  he  had  great  influence  over  the 
Jesuitical  cabal ;  and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French 
Ambassador.    A  channel  of  commxmication  was  not  wanting, 
a  channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which  it  was  to  serve.     The 
Countess  of  Sunderland  was  an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a 
show  of  devotion  which  imposed  on  some  grave  men,  carried 
on,  with  great  activity,  both  amorous  and  political  intrigues.* 
The  handsome  and  dissolute  Henry  Sidney  had  long  been  her 
favourite  lover.    Her  husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her 
thus  connected  with  the  court  of  the  Hague.    Whenever  he 
wished  to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  Holland,  he  spoke  to 
his  wife:  she  wrote  to  Sidney;  and  Sidney  commxmicated 
her  letter  to  William.    One  of  her  communications  was 
intercepted  and  carried  to  James.     She  vehemently  protested 
that  it  was  a  forgery.    Her  husband,  with  characteristic  in- 
genuity, defended  himself  by  representing  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in 
ilie  habit  of  doing.     ^^Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunderland's 
haad,**  he  said,  "  that  is  no  aflBair  of  nunc.    Tour  Majesty 
knows  my  domestic  misfortunes.    The  footing  on  which  my 
wife  and  Mr.  Sidney  are  is  but  too  public.    Who  can  believe 
<hat  I  would  make  a  confidant  of  the  man  who  has  ixy'uml 

*  OoBptM  Erohm's  ftoeofimt  of  h«r    wrote  Abont  her  to  tlie  Hagit^  tad  wiUa 
wMi  vkit  Um  FnoMt  of  BenmAik    her  own  letters  to  HeniTSidiiigr. 
TOL*  n*  Q 


•    ^. 
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CHAP,  my  honour  in  the  ienderest  point,  of  the  man'  whom,  of  all 
^  others,  I  ooght  most  to  hate  9"^  This  defence  was  thought 
satisifactorj ;  and  secret  intelligence  was  still  transmitted 
from  the  wittol  to  the  adulteress,  from  the  adulteress  to  the 
gallant,  and  from  the  gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive  assurances  of 
Sunderland's  support  were  •  conveyed  orally  by  Sidney  to 
William  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that, 
from  that  time  till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  most 
significant  correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  Countess 
and  her  lover.  A  few  of  her  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher, 
are  still  extant.  They  contain  professions  of  goodwill  and 
promises  of  service  mingled  with  earnest  entreatied  for  pro- 
tection. The  writer  intimates  that  her  husband  will  do  all 
that  his  friends  at  the  Hague  can  wish :  she  supposes  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  temporary  exile :  but  she 
hopes  that  his  banishment  will  not  be  perpetual,  and  that  his 
patrimonial  estate  will  be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to 
be  informed  in  what  place  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  take 
refuge  till  the  first  ftuy  of  the  storm  is  over.f 
Anxiety  of  The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome.  For,  as  the 
wmiam.  Wj^q  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of 
William  became  intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feelings 
were  concealed  by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour :  but 
his  whole  heart  was  open  to  Bentinck.  The  preparations 
were  not  quite  complete.  The  design  was  already  suspected, 
and  could  not  be  long  concealed.  The  King  of  France  or  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  If 
Lewis  were  to  send  a  great  force  into  Brabant,  if  the  faction 
which  hated  the  Stadtholder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was 
over.  "  My  sufferings,  my  disquiet,''  the  Prince  wrote,  "  are 
dreadful.  I  hardly  see  my  way.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  so 
much  feel  the  need  of  God's  guidance.''^  Bentinck's  wife 
was  at  this  time  dangerously  ill ;  and  both  the  friends  were 
painfully  anxious  about  her.  "  Grod  support  you,"  William 
wrote,  "  and  enable  you  to  bear  your  part  in  a  work  on 
which,  as  far  as  human  beings  can  see,  the  welfare  of  his 
Church  depends."§ 


*  Bonrepanx  to  S«ignelar,  July  J{.  1688,  as  the  dat«  from  vhich  it 

16i(S.  quite  certain  that  Sunderland  ▼»■  play- 

t  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diair  ing  fals«. 

and   Correspopdence    lately  published.  t  Aug.  }{.  1688. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  his  oopy  of  Barillon's  des-  §  Septemocr  j^.  1688. 
pttehM.  Buked  the'SOth  of  Avgvst  NJS. 
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It  was  indeed  impassible  that  a  design  so  vast  as  that  chap. 
had  been  formed  against  the  King  of  England  should  ^  ,  _• 
remain  during  many  weeks  a  secret.  No  art  could  prevent  ^^niii^ 
Intelligent  men  from  perceiving  that  William  was  TnaTring  to°j]^es. 
great  military  and  naval  preparations,  and  from  sospecting 
the  object  with  which  those  preparations  were  made.  Early 
in  Angost  hints  that  some  great  event  was  approaching  were 
whispered  np  and  down  London.  The  weak  and  corrupt 
Albeville  was  then  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  certain  that  the  Dutch  government  entertained  no 
design  unfriendly  to  James.  But,  during  the  absence  of 
Albeville  fit>m  his  post,  Avaux  performed,  with  eminent  skill, 
the  duties  both  of  French  and  English  Ambassador  to  the 
States,  and  supplied  Barillon  as  well  as  Lewis  with  ample 
intelligence.  Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a  descent  on  England 
was  in  contemplation,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  his  master 
of  the  truth.  Every  courier  who  arrived  at  Westminster, 
either  fit>m  tlie  Hague  or  fit>m  Versailles,  brought  earnest 
warnings.'^  But  James  was  under  a  delusion  wlidcli  appears 
to  have  been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderkmd.  The  IVincd 
of  Orange,  said  the  cunning  minister,  would  never  dare  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland  defence- 
less. The  States,  remembering  what  they  had  suffered  and 
what  they  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great 
agony  of  1672,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an 
invading  army  encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam.  There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  Eng- 
land :  but  the  interval  was  immense  between  discontent  and 
rebellion*  Men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly 
to  hazard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their  lives.  How 
many  eminent  Whigs  had  held  high  language  when  Mon- 
mouth was  in  the  Netherlands?  And  yet,  when  he  set  up 
his  standard,  what  eminent  Whig  had  joined  it  ?  It  was 
easy  to  understand  why  Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these 
idle  rumours.  He  doubtless  hoped  to  frighten  the  TTing  of 
England  into  taking  the  French  side  in  the  dispute  about 
Ccdogne.  By  such  reasoning  James  was  easily  lulled  into 
■tapid  security.f  The  alarm  and  indignation  of  Lewis  in- 
ciaaiod  daily.    The  style  of  his  letters  became  sharp  and 

•  AWB.  J11I7  U.»z^' Aqgut  U.    Add«,  ^^;  Lift  of  jwam,  iL  177. 
lt8S;LmitoBftriUoD,AiigiiftJk.^     Orig.  Mtm. 
t  BnlkB,  A3^  K^  ^-^,  1688; 
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Teliemetit.*  He  could  not  ondetstajid,  he  nrote,  this  lethai^ 
^  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis.  Was  the  "Siag  bewitched? 
Were  his  ministers  blind  9  Was  it  possible  that  nobody  at 
Whitehall  -was  airare  of  what  was  pacsing  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent?  Such  foolhardy  aecnrity  cotdd  scarcely 
be  the  effect  of  mere  improridence.  There  must  be  fotd  play. 
James  was  evidently  in  bad  hands.  Baiillon  was  earnestly 
cantioned  not  to  repose  impUcit  confidence  in  the  English 
ministers:  bat  he  was  cantioned  in  vain.  On  him,  as  on 
James,  Smiderland  had  cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation 
coold  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously.  Bonrepaox,  who  wa-, 
far  superior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness,  and  who  had  always 
dislihed  and  distrosted  Sonderland,  was  despatched  to  London 
with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.  Avanz  was  at  the  same 
time  wdered  to  declaxe  to  the  States  General  that  France 
had  taken  James  nnder  her  protection.  A  large  body  of 
troops  was  held  in  readiness  to  march  towards  the  Dntch 
frontier.  This  bold  attempt  to  save  the  in&tnated  tyrant  in 
his  own  despite  was  made  with  the  fiill  concorrence  of  Skelton, 
who  was  now  Envoy  from  England  to  the  Court  of  Tersatlles. 
Avauz,  in  confonnity  with  his  instrnctiona.  demanded  an 
andience  of  the  States.  It  was  readily  granted.  The  assembly 
was  anasoaUy  large.  The  general  belief  was  that  some  over- 
ture respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be  made;  and  1 
President  broiight  a  written  answer  framed  on  that  snpposi-  j 
tion.  As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand,  k* 
of  uneasiness  were  diseemible.  Those  who  were  1 
enjoy  the  confidenee  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast  d 
eyes.  The  agitation  became  great  when  the  Envoui 
that  his  mastt-r  was  strictly  boimd  by  t"  "*  '  '' 
and  alliance  to  His  Brit^umie  M^jes^^'l 
England  would  be  considered  a«  ad 
Frtuioe.  The  President,  complcfa^ 
mered  out  a  few  evasive  phrases  i 
minated.  It  was  at  the  same  tf 
Lewis  had  taken  onder  hiaj 
and  the  Chapter  of  C 

The  Deputies  were  b 
caution  and  delay, 
spoke  vehemently  o^ 

•  LawiB  to  BuiDi 
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breihren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats.    The  proper  answer     chap. 
to  such  a  commmdcation,  he  said,  was  to  levy  more  soldiers,  ^    ^    - 
and  to  eqnip  more  ships.    A  cornier  was  instantly  despatched 
to  recall  William  from  Minden,  where  he  was  holding  a  con- 
snltation  of  high  moment  with  the  Elector  of  Brandenbnrg. 

Bnt  there  was  no  caose  for  alarm.    James  was  bent  on  James 
mining  himself;  and  every  attempt  to  stop  him  only  made  ^IJJ^'** 
him  rush  more  eagerly  to  his  doom.    When  his  throne  was 
secnre,  when  his  people  were  submissive,  when  the  most  ob- 
sequious of  Parliaments  was  eager  to  anticipate  all  his  rea- 
sonable wishes,  when  foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
paid  emulous  court  to  him,  when  it  depended  only  on  himself 
whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,  he  had 
stooped  to  be  the  slave  and  the  hireling  of  France.  And  now 
when,  by  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  succeeded  in 
alienating  his   neighbours,  his  subjects,  his  soldiers,  his 
sailors,  his  children,  and  had  left  himself  no  refuge  but  the 
protection  of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  pride,  and 
determined  to  assert  his  independence.    That  help  which, 
when  he  did  not  want  it,  he  had  accepted  with  ignominious 
tears,  he  now,  when  it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.    Having  been  abject  when  he  might,  with 
propriety,  have  been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his  dignity, 
he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment  when  haugh- 
tiness must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin.    He 
resented  the  firiendly  intervention  which  might  have  saved 
him.    Was  ever  King  so  used?    Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idiot^ 
that  others  must  think  for  him  9    Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a 
Cardinal  Furstemberg,  who  must  fall  if  not  upheld  by  a  powers 
fnl  patronP    Was  he  to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Europe,  by  an  ostentatious  patronage  which  he  had  never 
asked  9    ^celton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Yaa  Citters  was  well  received  at  Whitehall,  and  had  a  long 
audience.    He  could,  with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
such  oocasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim,  on  the  part 
of  the  States  General,  any  hostile  project.    For  the  States 
General  had,  as  yet,  no  official  knowledge  of  the  design  of 
Willtam;   nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  they 
might,  even  now,  reftise  to  sanction  that  design.    James  de- 
ebsed  that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the  rumours  of  a 
Duich  invasion,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  govem- 
nenk  had  surprised  and  annoyed   him.     Middleton  was 
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.QHAP.     diiected  to  aepnre.  all  fhe  foreign  m^ 

.  ^  -  no  such  aUianee  between  France  and  England  as  the  CkKot 
of  Versailles  had,  for  its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  Nnncio 
the  King  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis  were  palpable  and 
should  be  frastrated.  This  officious  protection  was  at  once 
an  insnlt  and  a  snare.  *^Mj  good  brother/'  said  James, 
<<  has  excellent  qualities ;  but  flattery  and  vanity  haye  turned 
his  head."'^  Adda,  who  was  much  more  amdous  about  Co- 
logne than  about  England,  encouraged  this  strange  delusion. 
Albeville,  who  had  now  returned  to  his  post,  was  commanded 
to  give  fidendly  assurances  to  the  States  Greneral,  and  to  add 
some  high  language,  which  might  have  been  becoming  in  the 
mouth  of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver.  ^^  My  master,"  he  said,  *^  is 
raised,  alike  by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  above  the  posi- 
tion which  France  affects  to  assign  to  him.  There  is  some 
difference  between  a  King  of  England  and  an  Archbishop  of 
Cologne."  The  reception  of  Bonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was 
cold.  The  naval  succours  which  he  offered  were  not  abso- 
lutely declined :  but  he  was  forced  to  return  without  having 
settled  anything ;  and  the  Envoys,  both  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  of  the  House  of  Austria,  were  informed  that  his 
mission  had  been  disagreeable  to  the  King  and  had  produced 
no  result.  After  the  Bevolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  he  had  induced  his  master  to  reject 
the  proffered  assistance  of  France.f 

The  penrerse  folly  of  James  naturally  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  powerful  neighbour.  Lewis  complained  that,  in 
return  for  the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the 
English  government,  that  government  had  given  him  the  lie 
in  the  face  of  all  Christendom.  He  justly  remarked  thai 
what  Avaux  had  said,  touching  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  the  letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a 
treaty  digested  into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified :  but 
assiu^nces  equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  honourable  meu 
to  such  a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been  frequently  ex- 
changed between  the  two  Courts.    Lewis  added  that,  high  as 

*  **  Che  r  adulaxione  e  la  Tanita  rH  dined  the  help  of  a  French  army.  The 
ftTerano  tomato  il  capo." — Adda,  4^*^^^'  truth  is  that  no  such  army  wus  offered. 
I^g                                                ^'^  Indeed,  the  French  troops  iroald  have 

•  Van  Cittera,  Sept  U.  1W8 ;  Aranx,  •^^,  J»nie8  mnch  more  cffectoAUy  by 
a »  IT  f^ilL'.  Tu.'iiA  •i<-«'.  rMTm,^  menaang  the  frontiers  of  Holland  than 

luii  be«i  dten  aaserted  that  Jamet  d»- 
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wai  his  own  place  in  Europe,  he  «hoald  never  be  so  absordly 
jealous  of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act  prompted  , 
by  friendship.  But  James  was  in  a  very  di£Bsrent  situation, 
and  would  soon  learn  the  value  of  that  aid  which  he  had  so 
ungraciously  rejected.'^ 

Tet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of 
James,  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the 
resolution  which  had  been  notified  to  the  States  QeneraL 
Avauz,  whose  sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  William,  was  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first 
object  of  the  Trench  government, — so  the  skilful  Envoy  rea- 
fioned, — ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that  descent  was  to  invade 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  menace  the  Batavian  fron- 
tier. The  Prince  of  Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  dar- 
ling enterprise  that  he  would  persist,  even  if  the  white  flag 
were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He  had  actually  said 
that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only  manage  to  keep  Ostend, 
Mons,  and  Namur  till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then  return 
from  England  with  a  force  which  would  soon  recover  all  that 
had  been  lost.  But,  though  such  was  the  Prince's  opinion, 
it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  Captain  General  and  the  flower  of  their 
army  across  the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formidable  enemy 
threatened  their  own  territory.f 

Lewis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings :  but  he  had  TIm 
already  resolved  on  a  different  line  of  action.    Perhaps  he  ^^?^ 
hhd  been  provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  wrongheadedness  invade 
of  the  English  government,  and  indulged  his  temper  at  the  G^^™^T* 
expense  of  his  interest.    Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influence  was  great, 
and  who  rogarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.    It  was 
determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote  from  Holland  a 
great  and  unexpected  blow.    Lewis  suddenly  withdrew  his 
taroops  from  Flanders,  and  poured  them  into  Grermany.    One 
azmy,  placed  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
but  really  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Yauban,  the 
fiiiher  of  the  science  of  fortification,  invested  Fhilipsburg. 
Another,  led  by  the  Marquess  of  BoufSers,  seized  Worms, 
Mentiy  and  Treves.    A  third,  commanded  by  the  Marquessof 
Hnmiezes,  entered  Bonn.    All  down  the  Bhine,  from  Baden 

•  Ltvii  to  BftriUoD,  Sept  K- 1^8.       t  Aranx,  ^^',  Oct  j^.  1S88. 
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CHAP,  to  Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  victorions.  The  news  of 
.  ^  .  the  £all  of  Philipsbnrg  reached  Versailles  on  All  Saints  daj, 
while  the  Conrt  was  listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapd« 
The  Ejng  made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced  the 
good  news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneeling  down,  retnmed 
thanks  to  Grod  for  this  great  success.  The  audience  wept  for 
joy.*  The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine 
and  susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  celebrated  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  magnificent  patron.  Orators  extolled  firom 
the  pulpit  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp ; 
and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled  with  the 
clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  But  there 
was  little  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  European  coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the 
misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.  Lewis  had  indeed,  by  his 
promptitude,  gained  some  advantages  on  the  side  of  Grermany : 
but  those  advantages  would  avail  little  if  England,  in- 
active and  inglorious  under  four  successive  kings,  should 
suddenly  resume  her  old  rank  in  Europe.  A  few  weeks  would 
suffice  for  the  enterprise  on  which  the  fate  of  the  world  de- 
pended ;  and  for  a  few  weeks  the  United  Provinces  were  in 
security. 
"William  William  now  urged  on  his  preparations  with  indefatigable 

obtaini  the  activity,  and  with  less  secrecy  than  he  had  hitherto  thought 
the  States  necessary.  Assurances  of  support  came  pourmg  m  daily 
General  to  from  foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become  extinct  at  the 
pedition.  Hague.  It  was  in  vain  that  Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment, 
exerted  all  his  skill  to  reanimate  the  faction  which  had  con- 
tended against  three  generations  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
The  chiefs  of  that  faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  the  Stadt- 
holder  with  no  friendly  feeling.  They  had  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  he  prospered  in  England,  he  would  become  absolute 
master  of  Holland.  Nevertheless  the  errors  of  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  those  errors,  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle against  him.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  de- 
manding the  sanction  of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line,  his  office, 
and  his  person ;  and  even  from  Amsterdam  he  had  at  this 
moment  nothing  to  apprehend.     Some  of  the  chief  fonction- 

•  Madame  d«  S^Tign^,  ^^  ^^^ 
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aries  of  that  city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with  him,  CHAP, 
with  Van  Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had  been  in-  ^_  y'  _^ 
daced  to  promise  that  they  would  promote,  or  at  least  that 
they  would  not  oppose,  the  great  design :  some  were  exasper- 
ated by  the  commercial  edicts  of  Lewis :  some  were  in  deep 
distx«88  for  kiiismen  aad  friends  who  were  harassed  by  the 
French  dragoons:  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
causing  a  schism  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  feder- 
ation ;  and  some  were  afraid  of  the  common  people,  who, 
stimulated  by  liie  exhortations  of  zealous  preachers,  were 
ready  to  execute  summary  justice  on  any  traitor  who  should, 
at  this  crisis,  be  &lse  to  ^e  Protestant  cause.  The  majority, 
therefore,  of  that  town  council  which  had  long  been  devoted 
to  France  pronounced  in  favoiur  of  William's  undertaking. 
Thenceforth  all  fear  of  opposition  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  fiill  sanction  of  the  feder- 
ation to  his  enterprise  was,  in  secret  sittings,  formally  given.* 
The  Prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general  well  qualified 
to  be  second  in  command.  This  was  indeed  no  light  matter. 
A  random  shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  mo- 
ment leave  the  expedition  without  a  head.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  a  successor  should  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  make  choice  of  any  Englishman 
without  giving  offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories ; 
nor  had  any  Englishman  then  living  shown  that  he  possessed 
the  militaiy  skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  preeminence  to 
a  foreigner  without  wounding  the  national  sensibility  of  the 
haughty  islanders.  One  man  there  was,  and  only  one  in 
Europe,  to  whom  no  objection  could  be  found,  Frederic, 
Count  of  Schomberg,  a  German,  sprung  fi^m  a  noble  house  Sebi/iii> 
of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generally  esteemed  the  greatest  ^^^^ 
living  master  of  the  art  of  war.  His  rectitude  and  piety, 
iaried  by  strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting,  com- 
manded general  respect  and  confidence.  Though  a  Protes- 
taaty  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the  service  of 
TjBwiBf  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  ill  offices  of  the  Jesuits,  ex- 
torted from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions,  the 
glaff  at  a  Marshal  of  France.  When  persecution  began  to 
^,  the  brave  veteran  stead£E»tly  refosed  to  purchase  the 

Ma  oaoted  by  Wagenmar;    the  SUtet  Oenenl,  cUted  Oct  ^,  will 
^-*-  MwDOKn;  Atsuz,  Oct    be  fouzMl  in  the  Beeoeil  dee  Tmites,  roU 
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OHAP.     royal  £ei>TOur  by.  apostesy^  roaigned,^^  without  one.  murmiuv  M 
^^    '  his  honours  and  connnaiids,, quitted  his  adopted  .country  for 


eyer,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Sb  had  long 
passed  his-  seventieth  year.:  but  both  his  mind  and  his  body 
were  still  in  full  yigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and  was 
much  loved  and  honoured  there.  He  had  indeed  a  recom-r 
mendation  of  which  very  few  foreigners  could  then  boast ;  for 
he  spoke  our  language  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace 
and  purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm  approbation  of  the  chiefs 
of  all  ihe  English  parties,  appointed  William's  lieutenant.^ 
British  ad-  And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British  adventurers 
Tentorers  ^f  ^jj  ^j^^  various  factions  which  the  tyranny  of  James  had 
Hague.  imited  in  a  strange  coalition,  old  royalists  who  had  shed  tiieir 
blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army  o^  the  Parlia- 
ment, Tories  who  had  been  persecuted  in  tixe  days  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their 
share  in  the  Bye  House  plot. 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage  were  Charles  Grerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  agoicient  Cavalier  who  had  fought  for 
Charles  the  First  and  had  shared  ihe  exile  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had  inherited  nothing  except  an 
illustrious  name  and  the  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous 
elan ;  Charles  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Winchester;  and  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord 
Dumblane,  heir  apparent  of  the  Earldom  of  Danby.  Mor- 
daunt,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly 
attractive  to  his  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  vo- 
lunteers. Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned,  while  guarding 
the  frontier  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  that  there 
was  once  more  a  hope  of  deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  had,  since  his  flight  from  Scotland,  lived  humbly  at 
Utrecht,  now  emerged  fix)m  his  obscurity :  but>  forhmately, 
his  eloquence  could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mischief;  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  the 
lieutenant  of  a  debating  society  such  as  that  which  had  ruined 
the  enterprise  of  Argyle.  The  subtle  and  restless  Wildman, 
who  had  some  time  before  found  England  an  unsafe  residence, 
and  had  escaped  to  Germany,  repaired  fr^m  his  retreat  to  the 

•  Abr^e  de  la  Vie  de  Frederic  Due  de  Schombeig,  1690;  Sidney  to  William, 
June  30.  1688  ;Biirnet,  i.  677. 
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Prince's  Court.  There  too  was  Carstairs,  a  Presbytldriaii  CEUtP. 
minister  from  Scotland,  who  in  craft  and  conrage  had- no  ^  .  _r- 
superior  among  the  politicians  of  his  age.  He  had  been  en- 
trusted some  years  before  by  Fagel  with  important  secrets, 
and  had  resolutely  kept  tiiem  in  spite  of  the  most  horrible 
torments  which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and  thumbscrew. 
His  rare  fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a  share  of  the 
Prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was  granted  to  any  man 
except  Bentinck.^  Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiet  when  a 
revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured  for  himself  a  passage 
in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among  his  fellow  emi- 
grants: but  he  found  himself  generally  distrusted  and  des- 
pised. He  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  knot  of  ignorant  and 
hotheaded  outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Monmouth  to 
destruction:  but  theie  was  noplace  for  a  lowmindeda^tator, 
half  maniac  and  half  knave,  among  ihe  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and  sagacious 
William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of  1685  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  1688  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  manifestoes  which  the  leaders  of  those  expeditions 
published.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled  an  absurd 
and  brutal  libel  about  the  burning  of  London,  the  strangling 
of  Qodbejj  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and  the  poisoning  of 
Charles.  The  Declaration  of  William  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  as  a  wuiiam'ii 
publicist.  Though  weighty  and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original 
form,  much  too  prolix :  but  it  was  abridged  and  translated 
into  English  by  Burnet,  who  well  understood  the  art  of 
popular  composition.  It  began  by  a  solemn  preamble,  setting 
forth  that,  in  every  community,  the  strict  observance  of  law 
was  necessary  alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  to  the 
seemrity  of  governments.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  therefore 
seen  with  deep  concern  that  tibe  fundamental  laws  of  a  king- 
dom, with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by  marriage  closely 
ooniiected,  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  been  grossly 
and  systematically  violated.  The  power  of  dispensing  with 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a  point  tha,t  the 
whole  legislative  authority  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown. 
Decisions  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  had 
been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by  turning  out  Judge  after 
Jndg^  tin  the  bench  had  been  fill^  with  men  ready  to  obey 
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CRAP,     implicitly  the  directions  of  the  goTemment.  Notwithstanding 


the  King's  repeated  assurances  that  he  would  Tnaintain  the 
established  religion,  persons  notoriously  hostile  to  that  reli- 
gion had  been  promoted,  not  only  to  civil  offices,  but  also  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  govemment  of  the  Church  had, 
in  defiance  of  express  statutes,  been  entrusted  to  a  new  court 
of  High  Commission ;  and  in  that  court  an  avowed  Papist 
had  a  seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to  violate  their  duty 
and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected  from  their  property,  in 
contempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  of  England. 
Meanwhile  persons  who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the 
island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  seminaries  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  youth.  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  had  been  dismissed  in  multitudes  for  refusing  to 
support  a  pemiciona  and  nnconstitutional  poUcy.  The  fran- 
chises  of  almost  every  borough  in  the  realm  had  been  invaded. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions, 
even  in  civil  matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
that  their  servility  in  criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the 
kingdom  the  stain  of  innocent  blood.  All  these  abuses, 
loathed  by  the  English  nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed, 
by  an  army  of  Lish  Papists.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  most 
arbitrary  princes  had  never  accounted  it  an  offence  in  a  sub- 
ject modestly  and  peaceably  to  represent  his  grievances  and 
to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplication  was  now  treated  as  a  high 
misdemeanour  in  England.  For  no  crime  but  that  of  offering 
to  the  Sovereign  a  petition  drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful 
terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  imprisoned  and  pro- 
secuted ;  and  every  Judge  who  had  given  his  voice  in  tiieir 
favour  had  instantly  been  turned  out.  The  calling  of  a  free  and 
lawful  Parliament  might  indeed  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  aU 
these  evils ;  but  such  a  Parliament,  unless  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  administration  was  changed,  the  nation  could  not  hope  to 
see.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Court  to  bring  to- 
gether, by  means  of  regulated  corporations  and  of  Popish  re- 
turning officers,  a  body  which  would  be  a  House  of  Commons 
in  name  alone.  Lastly,  there  were  circumstances  which 
raised  a  grave  suspicion  that  the  child  who  was  called  Prince 
of  Wales  was  not  really  bom  of  the  Queen.  For  these 
reasons  the  Prince,  mindful  of  his  near  relation  to  the  royal 
house,  and  grateful  for  the  affection  which  the  English  people 
had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved  wife  and  to  hhnself,  had 
resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  Lords 
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Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of  many  other  persons  of  all  CHAP, 
ranlcs,  to  go  over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  vio-  .  ^' 
lence.  He  abjured  all  thought  of  conquest.  He  protested 
that,  while  his  troops  remained  in  the  island,  they  should  be 
kept  under  the  strictest  restraints  of  discipline,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from  tyranny,  they 
should  be  sent  back.  His  single  object  was  to  have  a  free 
and  legal  Parliament  assembled :  and  to  the  decision  of  such 
a  Ftoliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  Declaration  were  handed  about 
the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension  began  to  appear  among  the 
English.  Wildman,  inde&tigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on 
some  of  his  countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the  head- 
strong and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to  declare  that  they  would  not 
take  up  arms  on  such  grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn 
up  merely  to  please  the  Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The 
injuries  of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of  the  Bishops  had  been 
put  too  prominently  forward;  and  nothing  had  been  said 
of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  Tories,  before  their 
rupture  with  the  Court,  had  treated  the  Whigs.  Wildman 
then  brought  forward  a  counterproject,  prepared  by  himself, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  disgusted  all  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  four  fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him.  Bussell  in  parti- 
cular declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course  were  ^ken, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  could  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute  was  at  length 
settled  by  the  authority  of  William,  who,  with  his  usual  good 
sense,  determined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly  as 
Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it."^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland,  James  had  at 
kngih  become  sensible  of  his  danger.     Intelligence  which 
ooold  not  be  disregarded  came  pouring  in  from  various  quar- 
ters.    At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all 
doubts.     It  is  said  that,  when  the  King  had  read  it,  the  James 
blood  left  his  cheeks,  and  he  remained  some  time  speechless.t  ^^^^^  ^ 
He  might,  indeed,  well  be  appalled.     The  first  easterly  wind  hiidimi^. 
would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the  shores  of  his  realm. 
All  Eoxope,  one  single  power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently 
waHang  for  the  newsof  his  downfalL   The  help  of  that  single 

•  Bunet,  L  776.  780. 
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CHAP.    p(tweT  he  had  madly  rejected.    Nay,  he  had  requited  with 
_^    '  insnlt  the  friendly  interrention  which  might  have  saved  himi. 


The  Frtoch  armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
been  employed  in  Overawing  the  States  G-eneral,  were  besieg- 
ing Philipsburg  or  garrisoning  Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he 
might  have  to  fight,  on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  and 
for  the  birthright  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were  indeed 
Bos  naT&l  in  appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in  a  much  more  efficient 
state  than  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  and  the  improvement 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had 
appointed  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Admiralty,  but 
had  kept  the  chief  direction  of  maritime  affidrs  in  his  own 
hands,  and  had  been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys.  It  is  a 
proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be  trusted  than 
that  of  a  deputy ;  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  pecula- 
tion, a  department,  on  which  a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slen- 
der capacity,  bestows  close  personal  attention,  is  likely  to  be 
comparatively  free  from  abuses.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
find  an  abler  minister  of  marine  than  James :  but  it  would 
hot  have  been  easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that  age, 
any  minister  of  marine,  except  James,  who  would  not  have 
embezzled  stores,  taken  bribes  ^from  contractors,  and  charged 
the  crown  with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been  made. 
The  King  was,  in  truth,  almost  the  only  person  who  could 
be  trusted  not  to  rob  the  King.  There  had  therefore  been, 
during  the  last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering  in 
the  dockyards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been  built  which 
were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent  order  had  been  issued  in- 
creasing the  allowances  of  Captains,  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  forbidding  them  to  carry  merchandise  from  port  to 
port  without  the  royal  permission.  The  effect  of  these  re- 
forms was  already  perceptible ;  and  James  found  no  difficulty 
in  fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates,  were  col- 
lected in  the  Thames,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dartmouth. 
The  loyalty  of  Dartmouth  was  not  suspected ;  and  he  was 
thought  to  have  as  much  professional  skill  and  knowledge  as 
any  of  the  patrician  sailors  who,  in  that  age,  rose  to  the 
highest  naval  commands  without  a  regular  naval  training, 
and  who  were  at  once  flag  officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  of 
infantry  on  shore.* 


*  Pepys's   Memoirs  relating  to  the    Seoond,   ii.    186.   Orig.   Mem.; 
B^  Nayy,  1690;  Life  of  James  the    ^«:;  Van  CHttcn,  ^^• 
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The  regnlax  army  Iiad,  during  some  years,  been  the  largest    CHAP, 
that  any  king  of  England  had  ever  commanded,  and  was  now  ^  ^^ 


rapidly  augmented.  New  companies  were  incorporated  with  ^i*. 
the  existing  regiments.  Commissions  for  the  raising  of  fresh  meau!^ 
regiments  were  issued.  Four  thousand  men  were  added  to 
the  English  establishment.  Three  thousand  were  sent  for 
with  all  speed  from  Ireland.  As  many  more  were  ordered  to 
march  southward  from  Scotland.  James  estimated  the  force 
with  which  he  should  be  able  to  meiet  the  invaders  at  near 
forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  the  militia.* 

lie  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could  the 
army,  be  trusted?  Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thou- 
sands to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer  9  The  party  which  had, 
a  few  years  before,  drawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had,  during  seven  and 
forty  years,  been  the  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Where  were 
now  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  crown?  Outraged  and  insulted, 
driven  from  the  bench  of  justice,  and  deprived  of  all  military 
conuna^d,  ti.ey  saw  the  'peril  of  their 'ungrateful  soverel^ 
with  undisguised  delight.  Where  were  those  priests  and 
prelates  who  had,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  anointed  delegate  of  God  ?  Some  of  them 
had  been  imprisoned:  some  had  been  plundered:  all  had 
been  placed  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  High  Commission,  and 
were  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of  tyranny  should 
deprive  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen  would  even  now  so  com- 
pletely forget  the  doctrine  which  had  been  their  peculiar 
boast  as  to  join  in  active  resistance  seemed  incredible.  Bui 
could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them  the  spirit 
which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  had  triumphed  over  the 
armies  of  Essex  and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Cromwell?  The 
tymnt  was  overcome  by  fear.  He  ceased  to  repeat  that  con-  He  at- 
oetsion  had  always  ruined  princes,  and  sullenly  owned  that  he  ^^^^ 
must  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  onice  more.t  There  is  reason  his  lab- 
to  believe  that  Halifiix  was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  return  to  je<^^ 

«  lifo  o£  Jsmei  the  Second,  ii.  186.  f  Adda,  ^"'  1688.  Thii  deapatch 
Orig;  Mem. ;  Adda,  ^c  ;  Van  Cittera,  describee  atzonffly  James's  diead  of  an 
9SL*b  uniTenal  defection  of  hia  aalgecli* 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


He  g'lTos 
audience 
to  the 
Bishops. 


office,  and  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  part  of 
mediator  between  the  throne  and  the  nation  was,  of  all  parts, 
that  for  which  he  was  best  qualified,  and  of  which  he  was 
most  ambitions.  How  the  negotiation  with  him  was  broken 
off  is  not  known:  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  question  of 
the  dispensmg  power  was  the  insurmountable  difficulty.  His 
hostility  to  the  dispensing  power  had  caused  his  disgrace  three 
years  before :  nothing  that  had  since  happened  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  change  his  views ;  and  James  was  fdUy  determined 
to  make  no  concession  on  that  point.^  As  to  other  matters 
His  Majesty  was  less  pertinacious.  He  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to  protect  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  maintaiTi  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
He  declared  himself  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  concord.  He  would  no  longer  insist  that  Boman  Ca- 
tholics should  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Cofnmons ;  and 
he  trusted  that  his  people  would  justly  appreciate  such  a  proof 
of  his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.  Three  days  later 
he  notified  his  intention  to  replace  all  the  magistrates  and 
Deputy  Lieutenants  who  had  been  dismissed  for  refusing  to 
support  his  policy.  On  the  day  after  the  appearance  of  this 
notification  Compton's  suspension  was  taken  off.f 

At  the  same  time  the  King  gave  an  audience  to  all  the 
Bishops  who  were  then  in  London.  They  had  requested  ad- 
mittance to  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their 
counsel  in  this  emergency.  The  Primate  was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  administration  might  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts  done 
under  pretence  of  the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked, 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be  annulled,  that 
the  wrongs  of  Magdalene  College  might  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  old  franchises  of  the  municipal  corporations  might 
be  restored.  He  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there  was  one 
most  desirable  event  which  would  completely  secure  the  throne 
and  quiet  the  distracted  realm.  K  His  Majesty  would  re- 
consider the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  England,  perhaps,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  might 
be  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  the  religion  of 


*  AXL  Um  Kmntj  light  which  we  hmre  ceitunly  was  not  to  be  implioitlv  tmstcti. 

iMpmcting  this  nepodatkn  is  derired  f  Loodoo  Ganttc,  Sept.  24.' 27.,  Oct 

tan  Beresbj.    His  iBformant  was  a  1.  16SSL 
lidj  wImm  be  does  not  name,  snd  wbo 
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&ther  and  of  his  grand&ther.    Thus  far,  Sancroft  said,     CHAP. 


he  had  spoken  the  sense  of  his  brethren.    There  remained  a 
subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with  them,  but  to 
which  he  thought  it  his  dutj  to  advert.    He  was  indeed  the 
only  man  of  his  profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
without  being  suspected  of  an  interested  motive.    The  metro- 
politan see  of  York  had  been  three  years  vacant.    The  Arch- 
bishop implored  the  King  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and 
learned  divine,  and  added  that  such  a  divine  might  without 
difficulty  be  found  among  those  who  then  stood  in  the  royal 
presence.    The  King  commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return 
thanks  for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  promised  to  consider 
what  had  been  said.'^    Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not 
yield  one  tittle.    No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any 
civil  or  military  office.     But  some  of  Sancrofb's  suggestions 
were  adopted.    Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  was  abolished.t     It  was  determined  that  the 
charter  of  the  City  of  London,  which  had  been  forfeited  six 
years  before,  should  be  restored ;  and  the  Chancellor  was  sent 
in  state  to  carry  back  the  venerable  parchment  to  6uildhaU.t 
A  week  later  the  public  was  informed  that  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  Visitor  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  had  it  in  charge  from  the  King  to  correct 
whatever  was  amiss  in  that  society.    It  was  not  without  a 
long  struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James  stooped  to  this 
last  humiliation.    Indeed  he  did  not  yield  till  the  Yicar 
Apostolic  Leybum,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occa- 
sions like  a  wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  ejected  President  and  Fellows  had  been  wronged, 
and  that  on  religious  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution 
ought  to  be  made  to  them.§    In  a  few  days  appeared  a  pro- 
dbunation  restoring  the  forfeited  franchises  of  all  the  muni- 
cqpal  corporations.il 
James  flattered  himself  that  concessions  so  great,  made  in 


*  Tnmcr  M88. ;  Bunet,  i.  784.   Bur-  interests  of  Giifiiid  and  the  other  Roman 

Bit  hat,  I  think,  eonfonnded  this  au-  Catholics  who  were  quartered  in  Magda- 

dJMf  with  an  audience  which  took  place  lene  Ck>lle|[e.    Leybum  declared  himselx 

s  hm  weeks  later.  "  nel  sentimento  che  fosse  stato  nno 

t  London  Oasette,  Oct  8.  1688.  opoglio,  e  che  il  possesso  in  coi  si  troTano 

I  Ibid.  ora  li  Cattolid  fosse  yiolento  ed  illc^e, 

C  London   Gaaette,    Oct.   16.   1688 ;  onde  non  era  priTar  qnesti  di  un  dritto 

Adii»  Oet  H.     The  Nnndo,  though  aoqnisto,  ma  rendere  agU  altri  qnello  ^ 

§^mmOj  an  aoemy  to  violent  courses,  era  stato  lefato  con  riolenn." 

ns«BS  to  1mv«  opposed  the  restoration  of  |  London  Oasette,  Oct  18. 1688. 
Bomb*  pvobabfj  from  regard  for  the 
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CQAP.  tfayQ  short  space  of  a  moxiih,  wotild  bring  back. to  him  the 
/^  _^  hearts  of  his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  coa- 
^^.*^°"...  cessions,  if  they  had  been  made  before  there  was  reason  to 
^^y^  expect  an  invasion  firom  HoUand,  would  haye  done  much  to 
conciliate  the  Tories.  But  gratitude  is  not  to  be  expected  by 
rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  they  have  refused  to  justice. 
During  three  years  the  King  had  been  proof  to  all  argument 
and  to  all  entreaty.  Every  minister  who  had  dared  to  raise 
his  voice  in  favour  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  realm  had  been  disgraced.  A  Parliament  eminently 
loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  and  respectfully  against 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  and  had 
been  sternly  reprimanded,  prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Judge 
after  Judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine  for  declining  to 
give  decisions  opposed  to  the  whole  conmion  and  statute  law. 
The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had  been  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government  of  their  counties  for  refusing  to 
betray  the  public  liberties.  Scores  of  clergymen  had  been 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths.  Pre- 
lates, to  whose  steadfiELst  fidelity  the  King  owed  the  crown 
which  he  wore,  had  on  their  knees  besought  him  not  to  com- 
mand them  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  land. 
Their  modest  petition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious  libeL 
They  had  been  browbeaten,  threatened,  imprisoned,  prose- 
cuted, and  had  narrowly  escai>ed  utter  ruin.  Then  at  length 
the  nation,  finding  tliat  right  was  borne  down  by  might,  and 
that  even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  began  to 
thiuk  of  trying  the  chances  of  war.  The  oppressor  learned 
that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand  and  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and  Churchmen. 
All  was  immediately  changed.  That  government  which  had 
requited  constant  and  zealous  service  with  spoliation  and 
persecution,  that  government  which  to  weighty  reasons  and 
pathetic  entreaties  had  replied  only  by  injuries  and  insults, 
became  in  a  moment  strangely  gracious.  Every  Gazette  now 
announced  the  removal  of  some  grievance.  It  was  then  evi- 
dent that  on  tlie  equity,  the  humanity,  the  plighted  word  of 
the  King,  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would 
govern  well  only  so  long  as  he  was  luider  the  strcmg  dread  of 
resistance.  His  subjects  were  therefore  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  restore  to  him  a  confidence  which  he  had  justly  for- 
feited, or  to  relax  the  pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.     The  general  im- 
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patience  for  the  arriTal  of  the  Dutch  became  eveYy  ^y  cttf^. 
stronger.  The  gales  which  at  this  #ime  blew  obstinately  ^  ^  ^ 
from  the  west,  and  which  at  once  presented  the  Pidnce's 
armament  firom  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish  regiments 
from  Dublin  to  Chester,  were  bitterly  cursed  and  reviled  by 
the  common  people.  The  weather,  it  was  said,  was  Popish."^ 
Crowds  stood  in  Cheapside  gazing  intently  at  the  weather- 
cock on  the  graceftd  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  and  praying  for 
a  Protestant  wind.t 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  event  whieh, 
though  merely  accidental,  was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to 
the  perfidy  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  an- 
nounced tiiat,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  de- 
signed to  restore  the  ejected  members  of  Magdalene  College. 
He  fixed  tiie  twenty-first  of  October  for  this  ceremony,  and 
on  the  twentieth  went  down  to  Oxford.  The  whole  Univer- 
sity was  in  expectation.  The  expelled  Fellows  had  arrived 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eager  to  take  possession  of 
their  beloved  home.  Three  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback 
escorted  the  Visitor  to  his  lodgings.  As  he  passed  the  bells 
rang,  and  the  High  Street  was  crowded  with  shouting  spec- 
tators. He  retired  to  rest.  The  next  morning  a  joyous 
crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of  Magdalene :  but  the  Bishop 
did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and  soon  it  was  known  that  he 
had  been  roused  from  his  bed  by  a  royal  messenger,  and  had 
been  directed  to  repair  immediately  to  Whitehall.  This 
strange  disappointment  caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety: 
but  in  a  few  hours  came  news  which,  to  minds  disposed,  not 
without  reason,  to  think  the  worst,  seemed  completely  to  ex- 
plain the  King's  change  of  purpose.  The  Dutch  armament 
had  put  out  to  sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  a  storm. 
The  disaster  was  exaggerated  by  rumour.  Many  ships,  it 
wa«  said,  had  been  lost.  Thousands  of  horses  had  perished. 
All  thought  of  a  design  on  England  must  be  relinqtdshed,  at 
least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a  lesson  for  tihe  nation. 
While  James  expected  immediate  invasion  and  rebellion,  he 
had  given  orders  that  reparation  should  be  made  -to  those 
whom  he  had  xmlawfiilly  despoiled.  As  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self iafis,  those  orders  had  been  revoked.    This  imputation, 

*  "  y«nto  I^pitU,"  Mys  Adda,  ^^    "^^^  vhich  kept  Tyrooniiel,  daring  lome 
|gag^  **'       time,  from  taking  poesesiion  of  the  go- 

fTbM   expression    Protcstent   wind    ▼ernment  of  Ireland.    See  the  first  part 
to  iMTe  been  first  applied  to  the    of  LiUibnlleio. 
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though  at  that  time  generally  believed,  and  thongh,  since 
that  tune,  repeated  \f  writers  who  ought  to  have  been  well 
informed,  was  without  foundation.  It  is  certain  that  the  mis- 
hap of  the  Dutch  fleet  could  not,  by  any  mode  of  communi- 
cation, have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours  after 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  received  the  summons  which 
called  him  away  firom  Oxford.  The  King,  however,  had  little 
right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of  his  people.  K  they 
sometimes,  without  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed  to 
his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident  or 
inadvertence,  the  fault  wa^  his  own.  That  men  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  breaMng  fiiith  should  be  distrusted  when  they 
mean  to  keep  it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  punishment.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  occasion,  incurred 
one  unmerited  imputation  solely  in  consequence  of  his 
eagerness  to  clear  himself  firom  another  imputation  equally 
unmerited.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily 
summoned  firom  Oxford  to  attend  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  Notables^ 
which  had  been  convoked  at  WhitehalL  With  the  Privy 
Councillors  were  joined,  in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the  Peers 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  who  chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the 
capital,  the  Judges,  the  crown  lawyers,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.  A  hint  had  been 
given  to  Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent  himself.  In 
truth  few  of  the  Peers  would  have  chosen  to  sit  with  him. 
Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of  state  was  placed  for 
the  Queen  Dowager.  The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  delicate 
health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  The 
arte  of  bad  men  had  poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an 
extent  that  very  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  a 
supposititious  child.  But  Providence  had  graciously  ordered 
Jiiings  so  that  scarcely  any  prince  had  ever  come  into  the 
world  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  Those  witnesses 
then  appeared  and  gave  their  evidence.  After  all  the  depo- 
sitions had  been  taken,  James  with  great  solemnity  declared 
that  the  imputation  thrown  on  him  was  utterly  fSalse,  and 
that  he  woidd  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  wrong  any 
of  his  children. 


*  An  the  erklMM  on  thk  point  ii  collected  ia  HovelFs  ^tioo  of  the  Sute  TrUIs. 
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All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be  satisfied.    The  evi-    ^'^E^- 
dence  was  instantly  published,  and  was  allowed  by  jadicions  ^ 
and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisiye.'^    But  the  judicions  are 
always  a  minority ;  and  scarcely  anybody  was  then  impartial. 
The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that  all  sincere  Papists 
thought  it  a  duty  to  perjure  themselves  whenever  they  could, 
by  perjury,  serve  the  interests  of  their  Church.    Men  who, 
having  been  bred  Protestants,  had  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
pretended  to  be  converted  to  Popery,  were,  if  possible,  less 
trustworthy  than  sincere  Papists.    The  depositions  of  all 
who  belonged  to  these  two  classes  were  therefore  regarded 
as  mere  nullities.     Thus  the  weight  of  the  testimony  on 
which  James  had  relied  was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained 
was  malignantly  scrutinised.    To  every  one  of  the  few  Pro- 
testant witnesses  who  had  said  anything  material  some  ex- 
ception was  taken.   One  was  notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant. 
Another  had  not  indeed  yet  apostatised,  but  was  nearly 
related  to  an  apostate.    The  people  asked,  as  they  had  asked 
from  the  first,  why,  if  all  was  right,  the  King,  knowing,  as 
he  knew,  that  many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife's  preg- 
nancy, had  not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should  be  more 
satis&ctorily  proved.    Was  there  nothing  suspicious  in  the 
fidse  reckoning,  in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in  tiie 
absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  9  Why  was  no  prelate  of  the  Established  Church 
in  attendance?    Why  was  not  the  Dutch  Ambassador  sum- 
moned?   Why,  above  all,  were  not  the  Hydes,  loyal  servants 
of  the  crown,  faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  natural 
guardians  of  the  interest  of  their  nieces,  suffered  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd  of  Papists  which  was  assembled  in  and  near 
the  royal  bedchamber?    Why,  in  short,  was  there,  in  the 
long  list  of  assistants,  not  a  single  name  which  commanded 
public  confidence  and  respect?    The  true  answer  to  these 
qnastions  was  that  the  King's  understanding  was  weak,  that 
his  temper  was  despotic,  and  that  he  had  willingly  seized  an 
opportunity  of  maoifesting  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
his  subjects.    But  the  multitude,  not  contented  with  this 
esqplaiiation,  attributed  to  deep  laid  villany  what  was  really 
tlie  eflfoct  of  folly  and  perverseness.    Nor  was  this  opinion 
oonfined  to  the  multitude.    The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette, 
on  fhe  morning  after  the  Council,  spoke  of  the  investigation 

•  TW  9Mm»  vill  be  foond  with  audi  illoitzmtiTe  mittor  in  HowvlTi  aditioa 
cflksfltatoMida 
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QBAP»  .mth  sncli  Bcpm  as  emboldened  the  very  tirewomen  who  were 
^^'^  ,^  dressmg  h|sr  to  put  in  their  jests.  Some  of  the  Lords  who 
had  heard  the  examination,  and  had  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
were  really  unconvinced.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whose 
piety  and  learning  commanded  general  respect,  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  to  believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  practised. 
Disgrace  .  Tb©  depositions  taken  before  tha  Council  had  not  been 
of  Sunder-  many  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  it  was  noised 
abroa4  that  Sunderland  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his 
places.  The  news  of  his  disgrace  se^ms  to  have  taken  the 
politicians  of  the  coffeehouses  by  surprise,  but  did  not 
astonish  tiiose  who  had  observed  what  was  passing  in  the 
palace.  Treason  had  not  been  brought  home  to  him  by  legal, 
or  even  by  tangible,  evidence :  but  there  was  a  strong  sus- 
picion among  those  who  watched  him  closely  that,  through 
some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
enemies  of  that  government  in  which  he  occupied  so  high  a 
place.  He,  with  unabashed  forehead,  imprecated  on  his  own 
head  all  evil  here  and  hereafter  if  he  was  guilty.  His  only 
fault,  he  protested, .  w;as  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too 
welL  Had  he  not  given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause  ?  Had 
he  not  broken  down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in  case 
of  a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat  ?  Had  he  not  gone  aU  lengths 
in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, signed  the  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the 
Bishops,  appeared  as  a  witness  against  them,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  amidst  the  hisses  and  curses  of  the  thousands 
who  filled  Westminster  Hall?  Had  he  not  given  the  last 
proof  of  fidelity  by  renouncing  his  religion,  and  public!}' 
joining  a  Church  which  the  nation  detested  ?  What  had  ho 
to  hope  from  a  change  ?  What  had  he  not  to  dread  ?  Tliese 
arguments,  though  plausible,  and  though  set  off  by  the  most 
insinuating  address,  could  not  remove  the  impression  which 
whispers  and  reports  arriving  at  once  from  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent quarters  had  produced.  The  King  became  daily 
colder  and  colder.  Sunderland  attempted  to  support  himself 
by  the  Queen's  help,  obtained  an  audience  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  was  actually  in  her  apartment  when  Middleton  entered, 
and,  by  the  King's  orders,  demanded  the  seals.  That  evening 
the  fallen  minister  was  for  the  last  time  closeted  with  the 
Prince  whom  he  had  flattered  and  betrayed.  The  interview 
was  a  strange  one.  Simderland  acted  calumniated  virtue  to 
perfection.    He  regretted  not,  he  said,  the  Secretaryship  of 
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State  or  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  if  only  he  retained  CHAP, 
his  SoTereign's  esteem.  "  Do  not,  sir,  do  not  make  me  the  .  ^  ^ 
most  nnhappy  gentleman  in  yonr  dominions,  by  refusing  to 
declare  that  yon  acquit  me  of  disloyally.''  The  King  hardly 
knew  what  to  beUeve^  There  was  no  positive  proof  of  guilt; 
and  the  enei^  and  pathos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might 
have  imposed  on  a  keener  understanding  than  that  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  At  the  French  embassy  his  professions 
still  found  credit.  There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain 
a  few  days  in  London,  and  show  himself  at  court.  He  would 
then  retbe  to  his  country  seat  at  Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair 
his  dilapidated  fortunes  by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should 
take  place  he  must  fly  to  France.  His  iU  requited  loyalty 
had  left  him  no  other  place  of  reftige.^ 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sunderland  were 
delivered  to  Preston.  The  same  Grazette  which  announced 
this  change  contained  the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet.t  That  disaster  was 
serious,  though  far  less  serious  than  the  Sjing  and  his  few 
adherents,  misled  by  their  wishes,  were  disposed  to  believe. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to  the  English  wniiam 
reckoning,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland.  *^JJ  ^^^^ 
The  Prince  came  to  bid  them  farewell.    He  thanked  them  states  of 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  Viim  Holl«id 
when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child,  for  the  confidence  which 
they  had  reposed  in  him  during  his  administration,  and 
for  the  assistance  which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this 
momentous  crisis.    He  entreated  them  to  believe  that  he  had 
always  meant  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  country.    He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never 
to  xetom.    If  he  should  &J1  in  defence  of  the  reformed 
xdigion  and  of  the  independence  of  Europe,  he  commended 
liis  beloved  wife  to    their  care.    The  Grand    Pensionary 
answered  in  a  Mtering  voice ;  and  in  all  that  grave  senate 
there  was  none  who  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears.    But 
iiie  iron  stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way ;  and  he  stood 
among  his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had 
Imwh  about  to  leave  them  only  for  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting 
giaonds  at  Loat 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accompanied  him  to 

•  BiriUoD,  Oct   A.   J*.    J|.   8^    ^  t  B«giit«r  of  th«  Frooeedingt  of  the 
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his  yacht.  Eyen  the  representatiTes  of  Amsterdam,  so  long 
the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in 
paying  him  this  compliment.  PabUc  prayers  were  offered 
for  him  on  that  day  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  and  went  on 
board  of  a  frigate  called  the  BrilL  His  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three 
feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House  of  Orange  had 
long  used  the  elliptical  device,  '^I  will  maintain.'^  The 
ellipsis  was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import,  '^  The 
liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion.'^ 

The  Prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  when  the 
wind  became.fair.  On  the  mneteenth  the  armament  put  out 
to  sea,  and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the 
distance  between  the  Butch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the 
wind  changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a 
violent  tempest.  The  ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress, 
regained  the  shore  of  Holland  as  they  best  might.  The 
Brill  reached  Helvoetsluys  on  the  tweniy-first.  The  Prince's 
fellow  passengers  had  observed  with  admiration  that  neither 
peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one  moment  disturbed  his 
composure.  He  now,  though  suffering  from  sea  sickness, 
refused  to  go  on  shore :  for  he  conceived  that,  by  remaining 
on  board,  he  should  in  the  most  effectual  manner  notify  to 
Europe  that  the  late  misfortune  had  only  delayed  for  a 
very  short  time  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel  only  had  been 
cast  away.  Not  a  single  soldier  or  sailor  was  missing. 
Some  horses  had  perished :  but  this  loss  the  Prince  with 
great  expedition  repaired ;  and,  before  the  London  Gazette 
had  spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was  again  ready  to 
sail.* 

His  Declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  hours.  On 
the  first  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious 
whispers  by  the  politicians  of  London,  was  passed  secretly 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the 
post  office.  One  of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the  packets 
of  which  he  was  in  charge  were  carried  to  WhitehaU.  The 
King  read,  and  was  greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  hide  the  paper  from  all  human  eyes.    He  threw  into  the 

•  London  Oasette,  October  S9.  1688;  Baznet,  L  782.;  Bentindc  to  hii  wife, 
Oetob«  K.  &^  Srt  ^;  !««• 
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fire  every  copy  wluch  liad  been  brought  to  bim,  except  one ;     CHAP, 
and  that  one  he  wonld  scarcely  trost  out  of  his  own  hands.''^ 


The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  disturbed  him  most  James 
was  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  Peers,  J^lf^^ 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
invade  England.     Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were 
then  in  London.     They  were  immediately  sunmioned  to  the 
palace  and  interrogated.     HalifaT,  though  conscious  of  in- 
nocence,  refused  at    first  to  nmke    any    answer.     ^^Your 
Majesty  asks  me,^'   said  he,   ^'whether  I  have  committed 
high  treason.    If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought  before 
my  peers.    And  how  can  Your  Majesty  place  any  dependence 
on  the  answer  of  a  culprit  whose  life  is  at  stake  P    Even  if 
I  had  invited  His  Highness  over,  I  should  without  scruple 
plead  Not  Guilty."     The  King  declared  that  he  did  not  at 
aU  consider  Halifax  as  a  culprit,  and  that  he  had  asked  the 
question  as  one   gentleman  asks    another    who  has  been 
cedumniated  whether  there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the 
calumny.     ^^  In  that  case,"  said  Halifax,  '^  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  aver,  as  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on 
my  honour,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath,  that  I  have  not 
invited    the    Prince    of   Orange    over."t     Clarendon    and 
Nottingham  said  the    same.     The    King    was  still    more 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  Prelates.    If  they 
^rere  hostile  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger.     But 
it  could  not  be.     There  was  something  monstrous  in  the 
aupposition  that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  rebel  against  his  Sovereign.    Compton  was  called  into 
the  royal  closet,  and  was  asked  whether  he  believed  that 
there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion. 
TThe  Bishop  was  in  a  strait ;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
ideven  who  had  signed  the  invitation;  and  his  conscience, 
not  a  very  enlightened  conscience,  would  not  suffer  him,  it 
meemBj  to  utter  a  direct  fiEdsehood.    ^^  Sir,"  he  said,  ^'  I  am 
quite  oonfident  that  there  is  not  one  of  my  brethren  who  is 
not  as  guiltless  as  myself  in  this  matter."    The  equivocation 
ifat  ingenious :  but  whether  the  difference  between  the  sin 
trf  such  an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be  worth  any 
fnpense  of  ingenuity  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    The  King 
•atitfied*    << I  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he  said.    ''But  I 


*  Taa  Citt«i,  Not.  jb.  1688;  Addrn,    xMpiiMt«i,''M7tBoiM|iiiUo,*'nQeMrUi, 
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tliink  it  necessaay  that  yon  should  publidy  contradict  the 
slanderons  charge  bronght  against  you  in  the  Prince's 
Declaration.''  The  Bishop  very  naturally  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  read  the  paper  which  he  was  reqnired 
to  contradict:  bnt  the  King  wonld  not  suffer  him  to  look 
at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  threatening 
with  the  severest  punishment  aU  who  should  circulate,  or 
who  should  even  dare  to  read  William's  manifesto.^  The 
Primate  and  the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened  to  be 
then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Preston 
was  in  attendance  with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in  his  hand. 
^^  My  Lords,"  said  James,  ^^  listen  to  this  passage.  It  con- 
cerns you."  Preston  then  read  the  sentence  in  which  the 
Spiritual  Peers  were  mentioned.  The  King  proceeded :  "  I 
do  not  believe  one  word  of  this :  I  am  satisfied  of  your  inno- 
cence :  but  I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused." 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions,  protested  that 
the  King  did  him  no  more  than  justice.  ^^  I  was  bom  in 
Your  Majesty's  allegiance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  that 
allegiance  by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  King  at  one 
time.  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince  over ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so."  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  not,"  said  Crewe  of  Durham.  "  Nor  I,"  said 
Cartwright  of  Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be 
believed ;  for  both  had  sate  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
When  Compton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an 
adroitness  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  "  I  gave  Your 
Majesty  my  answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully  acquitted 

them  all.     Nevertheless  it  would,  ru  his  judgment,  be  for  his 

service  and  for  their  own  honour  that  they  should  publicly 

vindicate  themselves.    He  therefore  required  them  to  draw 

up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's 

design.     They  remained  silent :  their  silence  was  supposed  to 

imply  consent ;  and  they  were  suffered  to  witiidraw.f 

William  Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the  German  Ocean. 

^e*  "*^nd  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  evening  of  Thursday  the  first  of  November  that 

time.  he  put  to  sea  the  second  time.    The  wind  blew  fresh,  from 

the  east.     The  armament,  during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course 

*  London  Gasette,  Nor.  6. 1688.    The  Prockmation  if  dited  Norember  2. 

t  Tanner  MSB. 
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lowards  the  norUiwest.    The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the     CHAP. 

English  Admiral  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  intelligence  . 

brought  back  news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  enemy  would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once, 
on  a  signal  from  the  Prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked, 
and  made  sail  for  the  British  Channel.  The  same  breeze 
which  fiivonred  the  voyage  of  the  invaders,  prevented  Dart- 
month  from  coming  out  of  the  Thames.  His  ships  were 
forced  to  strike  yards  and  topmasts ;  and  two  of  his  frigates, 
which  had  gained  the  open  sea,  were  shattered  by  the  violence 
of  the  weather  and  driven  back  into  the  river.* 

13ie  Dutch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and  reached  the 
Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  third 
of  November.  William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way. 
More  than  six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvas  spread  to  a 
favourable  wind,  followed  in  his  train.  The  transports  were 
in  the  centre.  The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number, 
formed  an  outer  rampart.  Herbert,  with  the  title  of  Lieu- 
tenant Admiral  Greneral,  commanded  the  whole  fleet.  His 
post  was  in  the  rear,  and  many  English  sailors,  inflamed 
against  Popery,  and  attracted  by  high  pay,  served  under  him. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the  Prince  had  pre- 
vailed on  some  Dutch  officers  of  high  reputation  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  a  stranger.  But  the  arrangement  was  emi- 
nently judicious.  There  was,  in  the  King's  fleet,  much  dis* 
contcoit  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But 
within  the  memory  of  old  mariners  the  Dutch  and  English 
navies  had  thrice,  with  heroic  spirit  and  various  fortune,  con- 
tended for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  for- 
gotten the  broom  with  which  Tromp  had  threatened  to  sweep 
the  Channel,  or  the  fire  which  De  Buyter  had  lighted  in  the 
dodrjrards  of  the  Medway.  Had  the  rival  nations  been  once 
SKxre  brought  face  to  fSEice  on  the  element  of  which  both  claimed 
ike  sovereignty,  all  other  thoughts  might  have  given  place  to 
nntual  animosily.  A  bloody  and  obstinate  battle  might  have 
been  fought.  Defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  William's 
enfarprise.  Even  victory  would  have  deranged  all  his  deeply 
i&editBted  schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mhied  that  the  pursuers,  if  they  overtook  him,  should  be 
kailed  in  their  own  niother  toiigue,  and  ad|jnred,  by  an  admiral 


i.  787.;  Bapin;  WhitUa's    the   DeMrtion,    1688;    Bartnumth   to 

^Mfc  Bitty ;  Sxpedition  of  the  Pkinoe    Jaaiee,  Nor.  6.  1888,  in  Delzsnnple. 
if  Onat*  to  Englud,  1688;  Hietory  of 
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CHAP,  tmder  whom  tihej  had  seired,  and  whom  thej  esteemed^  not 
.  ^  .  to  fight  against  old  messmates  for  Popish  tyranny.  Sndi  an 
app^  might  possibly  avert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict  took 
place,  one  English  commander  wonldbe  opposed  to  another ; 
nor  wonld  the  pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded  by  learning 
that  Dartmouth  had  been  compelled  to  strike  to  Herbert.'^ 
lie  puMes  Happily  William's  precautions  were  not  necessary.  Soon 
cheStnitt.  ^^^  midday  he  passed  the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to 
within  a  league  of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the 
south.  The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  sa- 
luted both  fortresses  at  once.  The  troops  appeared  under 
arms  on  the  decks.  The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of 
cymbals,  and  the  rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at 
once  on  the  English  and  French  shores.  An  innumerable 
company  of  gazers  blackened  the  white  beach  of  Kent. 
Another  mighiy  multitude  covered  the  coast  of  Picardy. 
Bapin  de  Thoyras,  who,  driven  by  persecution  £rom  his 
country,  had  token  service  in  the  Dutch  army,  and  now  went 
with  the  Prince  to  England,  described  the  spectacle,  many 
years  later,  as  the  most  magnificent  and  affSscting  that  was 
ever  seen  by  human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament  was  off 
Beachy  Head.  Then  the  lights  were  kindled.  The  sea  was 
in  a  blaze  for  many  miles.  But  the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen 
were  directed  throughout  the  night  to  three  huge  lanterns 
which  flamed  on  the  stem  of  the  Brill.t 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover 
Castle  to  Whitehall  with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed  the 
Straits  and  were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  an  immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrangements. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  every  direction.  Officers 
were  roused  from  their  beds  at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on 
ihe  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  King  had  sent  several  regiments  north- 
ward in  the  expectation  that  William  would  land  in  York- 
shire.    Expresses  were  despatched  to  recall  them.     All  the 

*  Araux,  July    1}.,    Aug.  }|.   1688.  Herbert.    *'  Ce  n'est  pas  le  terns  de  fkire 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  De  Jonge,  who  is  roir  sa  braToore,  ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton 

connected  bj  afi&ni^  with  the  descendants  le  pent  Writer.    Je  Inj  Fai  d^ji  dit :  mais 

of   the  Datch  Admiral  Erertsen,  has  il  sezm  nicessaire  qtie  Tons  le  ripMes,  et 

kindly  communicated  to  me  some  in-  que  Tons  le InrlGMsiex bien  comprendre.** 
teresting  information  derired  from  famil J        f  Bapin's  Historj;   Whittle^s  Exact 

papers.    In  a  letter  to  Bentinck,  dated  Diary.      I  hare  seen  a  oontempoimrf 

Sept  ^.  1688,  William  insists  strongly  Dntoi  chart  of  the  otder  in  iHueh  ths 

on  the  miportance  of  avoiding  an  action,  fleet  sailed, 
and  begs  Bentinck  to  represent  this  to 
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fovces  except  those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  of  chap. 
the  capital  were  ordered  to  more  to  the  West  Salisbury  was  ^'  ^ 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvons ;  but,  as  it  was  thought 
possible  that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of  attack, 
three  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong  body  of  cavaby  set 
out  for  that  fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that 
Portsmouth  was  safe ;  and  these  troops  then  received  orders 
to  change  their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury.'*^ 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  cliffs 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  arma- 
ment. That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth 
and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the 
morning ;  and  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the 
ships.  In  the  afternoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held 
on  its  course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  Prince  in- 
tended to  land.  But  the  morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of 
November  was  hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  dis- 
cern the  sea  marks,  and  carried  the  fleet  too  fax  to  the  west. 
The  danger  was  great.  To  return  in  the  face  of  the  wind  was 
impossible.  Plymouth  was  the  next  port.  But  at  Plymouth 
a  garrison  had  been  posted  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Bath.  The  landing  might  be  opposed :  and  a  check  might 
produce  serious  consequences.  There  could  be  little  doubt, 
moreover,  that  by  this  time  the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the 
Thames  and  was  hastening  full  sail  down  the  ChanneL 
Bnssell  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and  exclaimed  to 
Burnet,  "  You  may  go  to  prayers,  Doctor.  All  is  over."  At 
that  moment  the  wind  changed :  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from 
the  south :  the  mist  dispersed :  the  sun  shone  forth ;  and, 
under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned 
back,  passed  round  the  lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode 
life  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay.f 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour  its  aspect  has  greatly  He  lands 
changed.  The  amphitheatre  which  surrounds  the  spacious  ^'^^^y* 
btiin,  now  exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity  and 
cirilisation.  At  the  nortiieastem  extremity  has  sprung  up  a 
great  watering  place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  fic^m 
the  most  remote  parts  of  our  island  by  the  Italian  softness  of 
the  air :  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  unshelteied, 
and  even  the  winter  is  milder  thaii  the  Northumbrian  April. 

*  Idte,  Hot.  A.  1688;  KewiletUr  in  f  Bimet,  i.  788.;  Eztracto  frtm  th« 
tUMMidBtodiCoUMtioii;  YftiiCitten,  Legge  Fkpcn  in  tlie  MMkintoth  CoUeo- 
Xff.^  tioo. 
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CHAP.  The  iohabitanto  are  oboist  ten  thousand  in  number.  The 
.  ^"^  .  newly  built  churches  and  chapels,  the  baths  and  libraries,  the 
hotels  and  public  gardens,  the  infirmary  and  the  musexun, 
the  white  streets,  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  the  gay  yillas 
peeping  from  the  midst  of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  widely  different  from  any  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  England  could  show.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  bay  lies,  sheltered  by  Berry  Head, -'the  stirring  market 
town  of  Brixham,  the  wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.  A 
pier  and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  have  been  found  insufficient  for  the  in- 
creasing traffic.  The  population  is  about  six  thousand  souls. 
The  shipping  amoimts  to  more  than  two  hundred  sail.  The 
tonnage  exceeds  many  times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool under  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  Torbay, 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was  known  only  as  a 
haven  where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge  &om  the  tempests  of 
the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle 
either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure ;  and  the  huts  of  plough- 
men and  fishermen  were  thinly  scattered  over  what  is  now 
the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of  luxurious  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  remembered  the 
name  of  Monmouth  with  affection,  and  held  Popery  in  detes- 
tation. They  therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside  with 
provisions  and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarkation  instantly 
commenced.  Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast. 
Mackay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regiments. 
The  Prince  soon  followed.  He  landed  where  the  quay  of 
Brixham  now  stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has 
been  altered.  AVhere  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  a  market  place  swarming  with  buyers  and  sellers, 
the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate  beach ;  but  a  fragment  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  public 
veneration  in  tiie  centre  of  that  busy  wharf. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  planted  his  foot  on  dry  ground 
he  called  for  horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen 
of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured  from 
tlie  neighbouring  village.  William  and  Schomberg  mounted 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened  to  the  Prince. 
An  amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  them.  Burnet 
poured  forth  his  congratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and 
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tlien  eagerly  asked  what  were  His  Highness's  plans.  Mill*  CHAP, 
tary  men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  coonsel  with  gowns-  _  ^^ 
men  on  military  matters ;  and  William  regarded  the  inter- 
ference of  improfessional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war 
with  even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  felt  by  soldiers  on 
such  occasions.  But  he  was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent 
humour,  and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a  short 
and  cutting  reprimand,  graciously  extended  his  hand,  and 
answered  his  chaplain's  question  by  another  question:  *'Well 
Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  predestination  now  P  **  The 
reproof  was  so  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were 
not  very  fine,  did  not  perceive  it.  He  answered  with  great 
fervour  that  he  should  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in 
which  Providence  had  favoured  their  undertaking.^ 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone  on  shore  had 
many  discomforts  to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked  vnth 
rain.  The  baggage  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Officers 
of  high  rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  on  the 
wet  ground :  the  Prince  himself  had  no  better  quarters  than 
a  hut  afforded.  His  banner  was  displayed  on  the  thatched 
roof;  and  some  bedding  brought  from  the  Brill  was  spread 
for  him  on  the  floor.f  There  was  some  difficulty  about 
landing  the  horses ;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  opera- 
tion would  occupy  several  days.  But  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  prospect  cleared.  The  wind  was  gentle.  13ie  water 
in  the  bay  was  as  even  as  glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed  out 
a  place  where  the  ships  could  be  brought  vnthin  sixty  feet  of 
the  beach.  This  was  done ;  and  in  three  hours  many  hun- 
dreds of  horses  swam  safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected  when  the 
wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  fiom  the  west. 
The  enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had  been 
stopped  by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days  the  King's  fleet  lay  on 
an  unruffled  sea  in  sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length  Dart- 
mouth was  able  to  proceed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  one  of  his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  topmasts  in 
Xorbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was  encountered  by  the 
tempest,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of 

•I  think  that  nobodjf  who  compares  f  I  hare  seen  a  oootemporaiy  Dutch 

Binelfs  aoeoont  of   tms  oonyeisation  print  of  the  disemharkation.    Some  men 

vilh  Bntaurath's  can  donbt  that  I  have  are  bringing  the  Prince's  bedding  into 

vmetly  repccsented  what  passed.  the  hot  on  which  his  flag  is  flying. 
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CHAP.  Portamonth.''^  At  that  time  James,  who  was  not  incompe- 
-_  ,  _-  tent  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seamanship^ 
declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  admiral  had  done 
all  that  man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresis- 
tible hostility  of  the  winds  and  wares.  At  a  later  period  the 
unfortunate  prince  began,  with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dart- 
mouth of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  slackness.t 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protestant  cause  so 
well  that  some  men  of  more  piety  than  judgment  fully 
believed  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  to  have  been  suspended 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England. 
Exactly  a  hundred  years  before,  they  said,  the  Armada,  in- 
vincible by  man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God. 
Civil  freedom  and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy,  and 
again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought  for  the  good  cause. 
The  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the  Prince 
wished  to  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  south 
when  he  wished  to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during 
the  disembarkation,  and  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was 
completed,  had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the  pursuers  in 
the  face.  Nor  did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  the  Prince  had>  reached  our  shores  on  a 
day  on  which  the  Church  of  England  commemorated,  by 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  Royal 
House  and  of  the  three  estates  from  the  blackest  plot  ever 
devised  by  Papists.  Carstairs,  whose  suggestions  were  sure 
to  meet  with  attention  from  the  Prince,  recommended  that, 
as  soon  as  the  landing  had  been  effected,  public  thanks 
should  be  offered  to  Grod  for  the  protection  so  conspicuously 
accorded  to  the  great  enterprise.  This  advice  was  taken, 
and  with  excellent  effect.  The  troops,  taught  to  regard 
themselves  as  favourites  of  heaven,  were  inspired  with  new 
courage ;  and  the  English  people  formed  the  most  &vourable 
opinion  of  a  general  and  an  army  so  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  William's  army  began 
to  march  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced  as  far 
as  Newton  Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that  little 
town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the  Prruce's  Declaration 

*  Bomet,  i.  789. ;  Le^e  Papers.  knowing  teaman  must  be  of  the  same 

t  On  Not.  9.  1688,  James  wrote  to  mind.**    But  see  the  Life  of  James,  ii. 

Dartmouth  thus :  "  Kobodj  conld  work  207.  Orig.  Mem. 

otherwise  than  jon  did.    I  am  sure  all 
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was  solemnly  read  to  the  people.     The  moyements  of  the     CHAP, 
troops  were  slow :  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  roads  —   ,    ^^ 


of  England  were  then  in  a  state  which  seemed  frightful  to 
persons  accustomed  to  the  excellent  communications  of 
Holland.  William  took  up  his  quarters,  during  two  days,  at 
Ford,  a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  Cburtenay, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot.  He  was  magnifi- 
<2cntly  lodged  and  feasted  there :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whig,  did  not  choose 
to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and  fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously 
^xbstained  from  doing  anything  which,  if  the  T'Ting  should 
prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly  agitated.    Lamplugh,  He  enters 
Ihe  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were  at  '^*'*'' 
Torbay,  set  oflf  in  terror  for  London.    The  Dean  fled  from  the 
<leanery.     The  magistrates  were  for  the  King,  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  Prince.     Everything  was  in  confioision 
when,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mordaunt,  appeared 
before  the  city.     With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom 
William  had  entrusted  the  duty  of  protecting  the  clergy  of 
the  Cathedral  from  injury  and  insult.*  The  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  but  yielded  on  the 
first  summons.    The  deanery  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Prince.  On  the  following  day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he  arrived. 
The  magistrates  had  been  pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  had  steadfastly  refused.     The 
pomp  of  that  day,  however,  could  well  spare  them.     Such  a 
sight  had  never  been  seen  in  Devonshire.    Many  of  the  citizens 
went  forth  half  a  day's  journey  to  meet  the  champion  of  their 
idigion.     All  the  neighbouring  villages  poured  forth  their 
inhabitants.     A  great  crowd,  consisting  chiefly  of  young 
peasants,  brandishing  their  cudgels,  had  assembled  on  the 
top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whence  the  army,  marching  from  Chud- 
leigh,  first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  the  two 
QUM8i?e  towers  rising  from  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  over- 
hong  the  capital  of  the  West.    The  road,  all  down  the  long 
descent,  and  through  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
fined,  mile  after  mile,  vnth  spectators.     From  the  West  Gate 
to  1]ie  Cathedral  Close,  the  pressing  and  shouting  on  each 
^  WM  such  as  reminded  Londoners  of  the  crowds  on  the 

^  Burnet,  i.  790. 
▼OL.  II«  B 
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OHAP.     Lord  Mayor's  daj.   The  houses  were  gaily  decorated.    Doors, 
^       wixidows,  balconies,  and  roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers.   An 
eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  would  have  found  much  to 
criticise  in  the  spectacle.    For  several  toilsome  marches  in  the 
rain,  through  roads  where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank  at 
every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay,  had  not  improved  the  ap- 
pearance either  of  the  men  or  of  their  accoutrements*     But 
the  people  of  Devonshire,  altogether  unused  to  the  splendour  of 
well  ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with  delight  and  awe. 
Descriptions  of  the  martial  pageant  were  circulated  all  over 
the  kingdom.     ISiey  contained  uiuoh  that  was  well  fitted  to 
gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for.  the  marvellous.     For  the 
Duteh  army,  composed  of  men  who  had  been  bom  in  various 
climates,  and  had  served  under  various  standards,  presented 
an  aspect  at   once    grotesque,    gorgeous,   and  terrible  to 
islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very  indistinct  notion  of 
foreign  countries.    First  rode  Macclesfield  at  the  head  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of  English  blood,  glittering  in 
helmets  and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish  war  horses. 
Each  was  attended  by  a  negro,  brought  fix)m  the  sugar  planta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Guiana.    The  citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had 
never  seen  so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race,  gazed  with 
wonder  on  those  black  fSa^^es  set  off  by  embroidered  turbans 
and  white  feathers.     Then,  with  drawn  broadswords,  came  a 
squadron  of  Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour  and  fur  cloaks. 
They  wer6  regarded  with  a  strange  interest ;  for  it  was  ru- 
moiired  that  they  were  natives  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was 
frozen  and  where  the  night  lasted  through  half  the  year,  and 
that  they  had  themselves  slain  the  huge  bears  whose  skins  the y 
wore.     Next,  surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen 
and  pages,  was   borne  aloft  the  Prince's  banner.     On  its 
broad  folds  the  crowd  which  covered  the  roofe  and  filled  the 
windows  read  with  delight  that  memorable  inscription,  "  The 
Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England."     But  the 
acclamations  redoubled  when,  attended  by  forty  running  foot- 
men, the  Prince  himself  appeared,  armed  on  back  and  breast, 
wearing  a  white  plume  and  mounted  on  a  white  chai^r. 
With  how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse,  how  thought- 
ful and  commanding  was  the  expression  of  his  ample  fore- 
head and  falcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of 
£neller.     Once  those  grave  features  relaxed  into  a  smile.    1: 
was  when  an  ancient  woman,  perhaps  one  of  the  zealous 
Puritans  who,  through  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution, 
had  waited  with  firm  faith  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  per- 
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haps  the  mother  of  some  rebel  who  had  perished  in  the     CHAP, 
carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the  more  fearfxd  carnage  of  the  ~ 
Bloody  Circuit,  broke  fix>m  the  crowd,  roshed  through  the 
drawn  swords  and  curvetting  horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the 
deliverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  happy.    Near  to 
the  Prince  was  one  who  divided  with  him  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude.    That,  men  said,  was  the  great  Count  Schomberg, 
the  first  soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turenne  and  Cond6  were 
gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valour  had  saved  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  the  man  who 
had  earned  a  stiU  higher  glory  by  resigning  the  truncheon  of 
a  Marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of  the  true  religion.    It 
was  not  forgotten  that  the  two  heroes  who,  indissolubly  united 
by  their  common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter  to- 
gether, had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed  to  each  other 
imder  the  walls  of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  energy  of  the 
young  Prince  had  not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool 
science  of  the  veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendship  by  his  side. 
Then  came  a  long  column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of 
Switzerland,  distinguished  in  all  the  Continental  wars  of  two 
centuries  by  preeminent  valour  and  discipline,  but  never  till 
that  week  seen  on  English  ground.    And  then  marched  a 
succession  of  bauds,  designated,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that 
age,  after  their  leadel*s,  Bentinck,  Solmes,  and  Qinkell,  Tal- 
mash  and  Mackay.  With  peculiar  pleasure  Englishmen  might 
look  on  one  gallant  regiment  which  still  bore  the  name  of  the 
honoured  and  lamented  Ossory.     The  effect  of  the  spectacle 
was  heightened  by  the  recollection  of  more  than  one  renowned 
event  in  which  the  warriors  now  pouring  through  the  West 
Gate  had  borne  a  share.     For  they  had  seen  service  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Devonshire  militia,  or  of  the  camp 
at  Hounslow.     Some  of  them  had  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of 
the  French  on  the  field  of  Seneff ;  and  others  had  crossed 
swords  vnth  the  infidels  in  the  cause  of  Christendom  on  that 
great  day  when  the  siege  of  Vienna  was  raised.    13ie  very 
•enses  of  the  multitude  were  fooled  by  imagination.    News- 
letters conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom  fieibulous 
locountB  of  tiiie  size  and  strength  of  the  invaders.    It  was 
aiBrmed  that  they  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  above 
•iz  6et  high,  and  that  they  wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords, 
•lid  muskets,  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England. 
Kor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population  diminish  when  the 
artOIerj  arrived,  twenty-one  h^vy  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 

•  8 
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CHAP,  wliich  were  with  difficulty  tagged  along  by  sixteen  cart 
^_^  ^  horses  to  each.  Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a  strange 
structure  mounted  on  wheels.  It  proved  to  be  a  movable 
smithy,  furnished  with  all  tools  and  materials  necessary  for 
repairing  arms  and  carriages.  But  nothing  caused  so  much 
astonishment  as  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with 
great  speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of  waggons,  and 
afterwards  as  speedily  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  away.  It 
was  made,  if  report  said  true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by 
the  Christians  who  were  warring  against  the  Great  Turk  on 
the  Danube.  The  foreigners  inspired  as  much  good  will  as 
admiration.  Their  politic  leader  took  care  to  distribute  the 
quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  maintained. 
Not  only  were  pillage  and  outrage  effectually  prevented,  but 
the  troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves  with  civility 
towards  all  classes.  Those  who  had  formed  their  notions  of 
an  army  from  the  conduct  of  Eirke  and  his  Lambs  were 
amazed  to  see  soldiers  who  never  swore  at  a  landlady  or  took 
an  egg  without  paying  for  it.  In  return  for  this  moderation 
the  people  furnished  the  troops  with  provisions  in  great 
abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.* 

Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at  this  great  crisis, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  might  take ;  and  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were 
called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments.  Bumet  informed 
the  Canons,  now  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of  the 
Dean,  that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  a  solemn  service  must  be  per- 
formed in  honour  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Prince.      The 

*  See  Whittle's  Diarv,  the  Expedition  Tour  annj  to  the  court?    Tour  number 

of  His  Highness,  .nd-the  I^.t.^  from  ^  ^^j^th'^iS'^S^'^  idl  dx  toot  high  « 

Lxon  pubushed  at  the  time.     I   h:ivc  icast. 

myself  seen  two  manuscript  newsletters  In  bearskins  clad.  Swiss,  Swede*,  and  Bran- 
describing   the   pomp    of    the    l*rince's  denburKbers." 

entrance  into  l^eter.    A  few  months  ^  a  song  which  appeared  just  aft*  r 

later  a  bad  poet  wrote  a  pL»v.  entitled  the  entrance  into  Exeter,  the  Irish  are 

"  The  late  KeTolution,"     One  scene  is  described  as  mere  dwarfs  in  comparison 

laid  at  Exeter.     "Enter  batUlions  of  of  the  gianU  whom  William  commandtti : 

the  Prince's  armv,  on  their  march  into  **  Poor  Berwick,  how  wiU  thy  dev  joya 

the  dty  with  cpliux,  flying,  dxrims  beat-  r^^^S^Z^^^^*  toy. 

ing,  and  the  citizens  shonting.      A  noble-  To  Brandenbargh  and  Swedish  boys, 

nan  named  Misopapas  aajs, —  Coraggio  •  Coraggio ! " 

Can  jtm  ffOMi,  my  knd,  Addison  alludes,  in  the   Freeholder, 


How  dreadfnl  gntU  asd  Hmt  has  Rpn-        to  the  extraordinary*  eiTect  which  these 

romantic  stones  produced. 
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Canons  did  not  choose  to  appear  in  their  stalls  ;  but  some  of  CHAP, 
the  choristers  and  prebendaries  attended.  William  repaired  .  ^  ^ 
in  military  state  to  the  Cathedral.  As  he  passed  nnder  the 
gorgeous  screen,  that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  of  those  which  are  the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave 
out  a  peal  of  triumph.  He  mounted  the  Bishop's  seat,  a 
stately  throne  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Burnet  stood  below ;  and  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles 
appeared  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  leffc.  The  singers, 
robed  in  white,  sang  the  Te  Deum.  When  the  chaunt  was 
over,  Burnet  read  the  Prince's  Declaration :  but,  as  soon  as 
the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers  crowded 
in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the  close  Burnet  cried  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange  ! "  and  many 
fervent  voices  answered,  "  Amen."* 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Burnet  preached 
before  the  Prince  in  the  Cathedral,  and  dUated  on  the  signal 
mercy  vouchsafed  by  Grod  to  the  English  Church  and  nation. 
At  the  same  time  a  singular  event  happened  in  a  humbler 
place  of  worship.  Ferguson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting  house.  The  minister  and  elders  would  not 
consent:  but  the  turbulent  and  halfwitted  knave,  fancying 
that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were  come  again, 
forced  the  door,  went  through  the  congregation  sword  in 
hand,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  there  poured  forth  a  fiery 
invective  against  the  King.  The  time  for  such  follies  had 
gone  by :  and  this  exhibition  excited  nothing  but  derision 
and  disgust.f 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Devonshire  the  ferment  Conver- 
was  great  in  London.   The  Prince's  Declaration,  in  spite  of  all  2e  King 
precautions,  was  now  in  every  man's  hands.     On  the  sixth  of  witli  the 
November  James,  still  uncertain  on  what  part  of  the  coast  ^^^^^^P^ 
the  invaders  had  landed,  summoned  the  Primate  and  three 
other  Bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of  Peterborough, 
and  Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  closet.    The 
King  listened  graciously  while  the  prelates  made  warm  pro- 
fefsions  of  loyalty,  and  asstured  them  that  he  did  not  suspect 
them.     "  But  where,"  said  he,  "  is  the  paper  that  you  were 
to  faring  me  ?  "   "  Sir,"  answered  Bancroft, "  we  have  brought 
no  paper.    We  are  not  solicitous  to  clear  our  fame  to  the 

*  Eipedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;     1 688. 
OMinJTOn,  766. ;  Whittle*!  Diaiy ;  Each-        f  London   Gazette,  Not.   15.   1688 ; 
udt  m,  911. ;  London  Oasette,  Not.  15.    Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Onngo. 
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CHAP,  world.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  ns  to  be  reviled  and  falsely 
_  ^  ^  accused.  Our  consciences  acqnit  us :  Yonr  Majesty  acquits 
us;  and  we  are  satisfied."  "Yes/*  said  the  King;  "  but  a 
declaration  £rom  jou  is  necessary  to  my  service."  He  then 
produced  a  copy  of  the  Prince's  manifesto.  "  See,"  he  said, 
"  how  you  are  mentioned  here."  "  Sir,"  answered  one  of  the 
Bishops,  "  not  one  person  in  five  hundred  believes  this  mani- 
festo to  be  genuine."  "  No !  "  cried  the  King  fiercely :  "  then 
those  five  hundred  would  bring  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  cut 
my  throat."  "  God  forbid,"  exclaimed  the  prelates  in  concert. 
But  the  King's  understanding,  never  very  clear,  was  now 
quite  bewildered.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  when- 
ever his  opinion  was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that  his  veracity 
was  questioned.  "  This  paper  not  genuine ! "  he  exclaimed, 
turning  over  the  leaves  with  his  hands.  **  Am  I  not  worthy 
to  be  believed?  Is  my  word  not  to  be  taken?"  "At  all 
events,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Bishops,  "  this  is  not  an  ecclesi- 
astical matter.  It  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  civil  power. 
God  has  entrusted  Your  Majesty  with  the  sword :  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  invade  your  functions."  Then  the  Archbishop, 
with  that  gentle  ,and  temperate  malice  which  inflicts  the 
deepest  wounds,  declared  that  he  must  be  excused  fix)m 
setting  his  hand  to  any  political  document.  "  I  and  my 
brethren,  sir,"  he  said,  "  have  already  smarted  severely  for 
meddling  with  aflPairs  of  state ;  and  we  shall  be  very  cautious 
how  we  do  so  again.  We  once  subscribed  a  petition  of  the 
most  harmless  kind :  we  presented  it  in  the  most  respectful 
manner ;  and  we  found  that  we  had  committed  a  high  offence. 
We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  mercifdl  protection  of 
God.  And,  sir,  the  ground  then  taken  by  Your  Majesty's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  was  that,  out  of  Parliament,  we  were 
private  men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  presumption  in  private 
men  to  meddle  with  politics.  They  attacked  us  so  fiercely 
that  for  my  part  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost."  "  I  thank  you 
for  that,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  the  King :  "  I  should 
have  hoped  that  you  would  not  have  thought  yourself  lost  by 
falling  into  my  hands."  Such  a  speech  might  have  become 
the  mouth  of  a  merciful  sovereign,  but  it  came  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  prince  who  had  burned  a  woman  alive  for  har- 
bouring one  of  his  flying  enemies,  from  a  prince  round  whose 
knees  his  own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies  of  suppli- 
cation. The  Archbishop  was  not  to  be  so  silenced.  He 
resumed  his  story,   and  recoimted  the   insults  which   the 
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creatures  of  the  Court  had  ofiPered  to  the  Church  of  England,  CHAP, 
among  which  some  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied  ._  ^  _.^ 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  King  had  nothing  to  say  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in  repeating  old  grievances,  and  that  he  had 
hoped  that  these  things  had  been  quite  forgotten.  He,  who 
never  forgot  the  smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered,  could 
not  understand  how  others  should  remember  for  a  few  weeks 
the  most  deadly  ii\juries  that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back  to  the  point  from 
which  it  had  wandered.  The  King  insisted  on  having  firom 
the  Bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's 
enterprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of  the  most  sub- 
missive loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused.  The  Prince,  they 
said,  asserted  that  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well 
as  by  spiritual  peers.  The  imputation  was  common.  Why 
shoiild  not  the  purgation  be  common  also  ?  ^^  I  see  how  it 
is,"  said  the  King.  ^^  Some  of  the  temporal  peers  have  been 
with  you,  and  have  persuaded  you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter." 
The  Bishops  solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it 
would,  they  said,  seem  strange  that,  on  a  question  involving 
grave  political  and  military  considerations,  the  temporal  peers 
should  be  entirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates  alone  should 
be  required  to  take  a  prominent  part.  ^^But  this,"  said 
James,  ^^  is  my  method.  I  am  your  King.  It  is  for  me  to 
judge  what  is  best.  I  will  go  my  own  way ;  and  I  call  on 
you  to  assist  me."  The  Bishops  assured  him  that  they  would 
assist  him  in  their  proper  department,  as  Christian  ministers 
with  their  prayers,  and  as  peers  of  the  realm  ^vith  their 
advice  in  his  Parliament.  James,  who  wanted  neither  the 
prayers  of  heretics  nor  the  advice  of  Parliaments,  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  After  a  long  altercation,  ^^I  have  done,"  he 
said ;  ^^  I  will  urge  you  no  further.  Since  you  will  not  help 
me,  I  must  trust  to  myself  and  to  my  own  arms."^ 

The  Bishops  had  hardly  lefb  the  royal  presence,  when  a  Disturb- 
ances in 

London. 


courier  arrived  with  the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the  ^^^  *° 


Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devonshire.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On  Sunday,  the 
eloveiith  of  November,  a  rumour  was  circulated  that  knives, 
gridirons,  and  caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of  heretics, 
wete  concealed  in  the  monastery  which  had  been  established 
under  the  King's  protection  at  Clerkenwell.    Great  multi- 
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CHAP,     tndes  assembled  round  the  building,  and  were  about  to  de- 
-  ^'    '  molish  it,  when  a  military  force  arrived.     The  crowd  wa« 


dispersed,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  slain.  An  inquest 
sate  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to  a  decision  which  strongly 
indicated  the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  The  jury  found 
that  certain  loyal  and  well  disposed  persons,  who  had  gone 
to  put  down  the  meetings  of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a 
mass  house,  had  been  wilfiilly  murdered  by  the  soldiers ;  and 
this  strange  verdict  was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  eccle- 
siastics at  Clerkenwell,  naturally  alarmed  by  these  symptoms 
of  popular  feeling,  were  desirous  to  place  their  property  in 
safety.  They  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  their  furniture 
before  any  report  of  their  intentions  got  abroad.  But  at 
length  the  suspicions  of  the  rabble  were  excited.  The  last 
two  carts  were  stopped  in  Holbom,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tained was  publicly  burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  So 
great  was  the  alarm  among  the  Catholics  that  all  their  places 
of  worship  were  closed,  except  those  which  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  and  to  foreign  Ambassadors.''^ 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked  not  unfavour- 
ably for  James.  The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a  week  on 
English  ground.  Yet  no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  ihe  east.  No  ser- 
vant of  the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  The 
royal  army  was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though 
inferior  in  discipline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in 
numbers. 
Men  of  The  Prince  was  imdoubtedly  surprised  and  mortified  by 

b^n  to  ^^^  slackness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  England.  B3- 
r^pair  to  the  common  people  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  re- 
th« Prince,  ^^^iyg^  with  every  sign  of  good  will:  but  no  nobleman,  no 
gentleman  of  high  consideration,  had  yet  repaired  to  his 
(juiirtors.  The  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  he  had  landed  in  a  part 
of  the  island  where  he  had  not  been  expected.  His  friends  in 
the  north  had  made  their  arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  woidd  be  among  them  with  an  army.  His 
friends  in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements  at  alL,  and 
were  naturally  disconcerted  at  finding  themselves  suddenly 
called  upon  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  so  important  and 
perilous.     They  had  also   fresh  in  their  recollection,   and 
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indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  CHAP, 
rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters,  families  still  in  -_  ^  _^ 
deep  mourning  for  brave  sufiFerers  who  had  loved  their  coun- 
try well  but  not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible  and  so 
recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural.  It  was  equally  natural, 
however,  that  William,  who,  trusting  to  promises  from  Eng- 
land, had  put  to  hazard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  fortunes, 
but  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  native  land, 
should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed,  so  indignant, 
that  he  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  reembarking  his 
troops,  returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had  be- 
trayed him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  At  length,  on 
Monday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  a  gentleman  named  Bur- 
rington,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton,  joined 
the  Prince's  standard,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
several  of  his  neighbours. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  already  set  out  from  dif-  Lovelioe. 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  for  Exeter.  The  first  of  these  was 
John  Lord  Lovelace,  distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his  mag- 
nificence, and  by  the  audacious  and  intemperate  vehemenc<» 
of  his  Whiggism.  He  had  been  five  or  six  times  arrested  for 
political  offences.  The  last  crime  laid  to  his  charge  was, 
that  he  had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a  warrant, 
signed  by  a  Boman  Catholic  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  strictly  examined, 
but  to  little  purpose.  He  resolutely  reftised  to  criminate 
himself;  and  the  evidence  against  him  was  insufficient.  He 
was  dismissed ;  but,  before  he  retired,  James  exclaimed  in 
great  heat,  "  My  Lord,  this  is  not  the  first  trick  that  you 
have  played  me."  "  Sir,"  answered  Lovelace  with  undaunted 
spirit,  "  I  never  played  any  trick  to  Your  Majesty,  or  to 
any  other  person.  Whoever  has  accused  me  to  Your  Majesty 
of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar."''^  Lovelace  had  subsequently  been 
admitted  into  the  confidence  of  those  who  planned  the  Bevo- 
hition.  His  mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the  spoils 
of  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a 
house  of  Our  Lady  in  that  beautiful  valley  through  which  the 
Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital, 
nor  rising  and  falling  with  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls 
under  woods  of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of  Berkshire. 
Beneath  the  stately  saloon,  adorned  by  Italian  pencils,  was  a 
fitbterraneous  vault,  in  which  the  bones  of  ancient  monks 

*  Jobnitone,  Feb.  27.  1688  *  Van  Citt«n  of  the  same  date. 
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had  sometimes  been  found.     In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  government  had  held 
many  midnight  conferences  during  that  anxious  time  when 
England  was  impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant  wind*"*^ 
The  season  for  action  had  now  arrived.     Lovelace,  vdth 
seventy  followers,  well  armed  and   mounted,   quitted  his 
dwelling,   and  directed  his  course  westward.     He  reached 
Gloucestershire  without  difficulty.     But  Beaufort,  who  go- 
verned that  county,  was  exerting  all  his  great  authority  and 
influence  in  support  of  the  crown.     The  militia  had  been 
called  out.    A  strong  party  had  been  posted  at  Cirencester. 
When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he  was  informed  that  he  could 
not  be  sujSered  to  pass.     It  was  necessary  for  him  either  to 
relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight  his  way  through.  He 
resolved  to  force  a  passage ;  and  his  friends  and  tenants  stood 
gallantly  by  him.     A  sharp  conflict  took  place.     The  militia 
lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men ;  but  at  length  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lovelace  were  overpowered :  he  was  made  a  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  Gloucester  Gastle.t 
Colchefter.       Others  were  more  fortunate.     On  the  day  on  which  the 
skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester,  Bichard  Savage,  Lord 
Colchester,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  Bivers,  and  father,  by  a 
lawless  amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds   and 
misfortimes  form  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literar}'  liis- 
tor}%  came  with  between  sixty  and  seventy  horse  to  Exeter. 
With  liim  arrived  tlie  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Wharton. 
A  few  hours  later  came  Edward  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedfonl,  and  brother  of  the  virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood 
had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold.     Another  arrival  still  more 
important  was  speedily  annoimced.     Colchester,  Wharton, 
and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party  which  had  been  con- 
stantly opposed  to  the  Court.     James  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, had,  on  the  contrar}%  been  regarded  as  a  supporter  of 
arbitrary  government.     He  had  been  true  to  James  in  the 
days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.     He  had,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Oxfordshire,  acted  with  vigour  and  severity  against  the  ad- 
herents of  Monmouth,  and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  celebrate 
the  defeat  of  Argyle.     But  dread  of  Popery  had  driven  him 
into  opposition  and  rebellion.     He  was  the  first  peer  of  the 
reahn  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  J 

•  Lv»oii8,Majc:na  Britannia,  Berkshire.     Luttrell's  Diarv. 
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Bnt  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who  openly  ar-  CHAP, 
rajed  themselves  against  his  authority,  than  from  the  dark  ^_  ^  _. 
conspiracy  which  had  spread  its  ramifications  through  his 
army  and  his  family.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchill,  unrivalled 
in  sagacity  and  address,  endowed  by  nature  vdth  a  certain 
cool  intrepidity  which  never  failed  him  either  in  fighting  or 
lying,  high  in  military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul.  It  was  not  yet 
time  for  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  But  even  thus  early 
he  inflicted,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  subordinate  agent,  a 
wound,  serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal  cause. 

Edward  Viscount  Combury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cla-  I)«i«ptaon 
rendon,  was  a  young  man  of  slender  abilities,  loose  principles,  ^ 
and  violent  temper.  He  had  been  early  taught  to  consider 
his  relationship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  assiduous 
court.  It  had  never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the  hereditary 
loyalty  of  the  Hydes  coidd  run  any  risk  of  contamination  in 
the  household  of  the  King's  favourite  daughter :  but  in  that 
household  the  Churchills  held  absolute  sway ;  and  Combury 
became  their  tool.  He  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of 
dragoons  which  had  been  sent  westward.  Such  dispositions 
had  been  made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  he  was, 
during  a  few  hours,  the  senior  officer  at  Salisbury,  and  all  the 
troops  assembled  there  were  subject  to  his  authority.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  army  on  which  every- 
thing depended  should  have  been  left,  even  for  a  moment, 
under  the  command  of  a  young  Colonel,  who  had  neither 
abilities  nor  experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  so 
strange  an  arrangement  was  the  result  of  deep  design,  and  as 
little  doubt  to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the  design  is  to 
be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavahy  which  had  as- 
sembled at  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  march  westward. 
Combury  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  conducted  them  first 
to  Blandford  and  thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester, 
after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set  out  for  Axminstbr. 
Some  of  the  officers  began  to  be  uneasy,  an4  demanded  an 
explanation  of  these  strange  movements.  Combury  replied 
that  he  had  instructions  to  make  a  night  attack  on  some 
troops  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  posted  at  Honiton. 
But  suspicion  was  awake.  Searching  questions  were  put, 
and  were  evasively  answered.    At  last  Combury  was  pressed 
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CHAP,  to  prodnce  his  orders.  He  peroeired,  not  onlj  that  it  wotdd 
^  be  impossible  for  him  to  cany  oyer  all  the  three  regiments, 
as  he  had  hoped,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  a  situation  of 
considerable  periL  He  accordingly  stole  away  with  a  few 
followers  to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of  his  troops  returned 
to  Salisbury :  but  some  who  had  been  detached  from  the  main 
body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  design  of  their  com- 
-  mander,  proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  force  which  was  folly  prepared  to  re- 
ceiyethem.  Besistance  was  impossible.  Their  leader  pressed 
them  to  take  service  under  William.  A  gratuity  of  a  month's 
1  pay  was  o£Eered  to  them,  and  was  by  most  of  them  accepted.* 
The  news  of  these  events  reached  London  on  the  fifteenth. 
James  had  been  on  the  morning  of  that  day  in  high  good 
humour.  Bishop  Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himself  at 
court  on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most  graciously 
received.  ^^My  Lord,"  said  the  King,  ^^you  are  a  genuine 
old  Cavalier."  The  archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  now 
been  vacant  more  than  two  years  and  ahalf,  was  immediately 
bestowed  on  Lamplugh  as  the  reward  of  loyalty.  That  after- 
noon, just  as  the  King  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  arrived 
an  express  with  the  tidings  of  Combury's  defection.  James 
turned  away  from  his  untasted  meal,  swallowed  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  retired  to  his  closet.  He 
afterwards  learned  that,  as  he  was  rising  from  table,  several 
of  the  Lords  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were 
shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each  other  in  the  a<]yoining 
gallery.  When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments she  and  her  ladies  broke  out  into  tears  and  loud  cries 
of  sorrow.t 

The  blow  was  indeed  a  heavy  one.  It  was  true  that  the 
direct  loss  to  the  crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  invaders 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as  many  horses. 
But  where  could  the  King  henceforth  expect  to  find  those 
sentiments  in  which  consists  the  strength  of  states  and  of 
armies  ?  Combury  was  the  heir  of  a  house  conspicuous  for 
its*attachment  to  monarchy.  His  father  Clarendon,  his  uncle 
Eochester,  were  men  whose  loyalty  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
to  all  temptation.  What  must  be  the  strength  of  that  feeling 
against  which  the  most  deeply  rooted  hereditary  prejudices 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  215.  Orif^.  Mem. ;  f  Life  of  James,  ii.  218. ;  Clarendon's 
Burnet,  i.  790.;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Not.  Diary,  Nor.  16.  1688;  Van  Cittert. 
15.  1688;  London  Gazette,  Nor.  17.  Nor.  )J. 
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were  of  no  avail,  of  that  feeling  which  could  reconcile  a  young  CHAP, 
officer  of  high  birth  to  desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of  _  /  - 
tmst  and  by  gross  falsehood  9  That  Combnry  was  not  a  man 
of  brilliant  parts  or  enterprising  temper  made  the  event  more 
alarming.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some 
quarter  a  powerful  and  artfid  prompter.  Who  that  prompter 
was  soon  became  evident.  In  the  meantime  no  man  in  the 
royal  camp  could  feel  assured  that  he  was  not  surrounded  by 
traitors.  Political  rank,  military  rank,  the  honour  of  a  noble- 
man, the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the  strongest  professions,  the 
purest  Cavalier  blood,  could  no  longer  afford  security.  Every 
man  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  every  order  which  he 
received  from  his  superior  was  not  meant  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  enemy.  That  prompt  obedience  vdthout  which 
an  army  is  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an  end.  What 
discipline  could  ^ere  be  among  soldiers  who  had  just  been 
saved  from  a  snare  by  refusing  to  follow  their  commanding 
officer  on  a  secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a  sight  of 
his  orders  9 

Combury  was  soon  kept  in  coimtenance  by  a  crowd  of  de- 
serters superior  to  hiTn  in  rank  and  capacity :  but  during  a 
few  days  he  stood  alone  in  his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled 
by  many  who  afterwards  imitated  his  example  and  envied  his 
dishonourable  precedence.  Among  these  was  his  own  father. 
The  first  outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and  sorrow  was  highly 
pathetic.  "  Oh  God !  '*  he  ejaculated,  "  that  a  son  of  mine 
shoidd  be  a  rebel ! "  A  fortnight  later  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce 
him  a  mere  hypocrite.  In  revolutions  men  live  fast :  the 
experience  of  years  is  crowded  into  hours:  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  violently  broken ;  and  novelties  which 
at  first  sight  inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a  few  days 
fiuniliar,  endurable,  attractive.  Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue 
and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon  were  prepared,  before  that 
memorable  year  ended,  to  do  what  they  woidd  have  pronounced 
wicked  and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  fisither  composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  It  was 
grmnted*  James  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  graciousness, 
that  he  from  his  heart  pitied  Combury's  relations,  and  should 
not  hold  them  at  all  accountable  for  the  crime  of  their  un- 
w<nihj  kinsman.  Clarendon  went  home,  scarcely  daring  to 
look  his  firiends  in  the  fisM^.     Soon^  however^  he  learned  with 
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CHAP,  stuprise  that  the  act,  which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought,  for 
^  ^  ^  ever  dishonoured  his  &mily,  was  applauded  by  some  persons 
of  high  station.  His  niece,  the  Princess  of  Denmark  asked 
him  why  he  shut  himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  -with  confusion  by  his  son's  villany.  Anne 
seemed  not  at  all  to  understand  this  feeling.  ^^  People,''  she 
said,  "  are  very  uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  army  will  do  the  same."''^ 

And  now  the  King,  greatly  disturbed,  called  together  the 
principal  officers  who  were  still  in  London.  Churchill,  who 
was  about  this  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
General,  made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity  which 
neither  peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  disturb.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  Henry  Pitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton,  whose  au- 
dacity and  activity  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  natural 
children  of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton  was  colonel  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  completely  under  Churchill's  influence,  and  was 
prepared  to  desert  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the  favour- 
able moment  should  arrive.  Two  other  traitors  were  in  the 
circle,  Kirke  and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those  two  fierce 
and  lawless  bands  then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments. 
Both  of  them  had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of  the 
army,  long  seen  with  extreme  displeasure  the  partiality  which 
the  King  had  shown  to  members  of  his  own  Church ;  and 
Trelawney  remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  James  addressed 
the  assembly  in  language  worthy  of  a  better  man  and  of  a 
better  cause.  It  might  be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers 
had  conscientious  scruples  about  fighting  for  him.  K  so,  he 
was  willing  to  receive  back  their  commissions.  But  he  adjured 
them  as  gentlemen  and  soldiers  not  to  imitate  the  shameful 
example  of  Combury.  All  seemed  moved ;  and  none  more 
than  Churchill.  He  was  the  first  to  vow  with  well  feigned 
enth'isiasm  that  he  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
the  service  of  his  gracious  master :  Grafbon  was  loud  and  for- 
ward in  similar  protestations ;  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.f 
Petition  of  Deceived  by  these  professions,  the  King  prepared  to  set  out 
fora^r'  ^^^  Salisbury.  Before  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  a 
liament.      considerable  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  desired 

*  Clarendon'B  Biaiy,  Nov.  16,  16,  17,  20.  1688. 
t  life  of  James,  ii.  219.  Orig.  Mem. 
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to  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  came,  with  Sancroft  at 
their  head,  to  present  a  petition,  praying  that  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament  might  be  called,  and  that  a  negotiation  might  be 
opened  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The  thought  seems 
to  have  occurred  at  once  to  two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who 
had  long  been  rivals  and  enemies,  Eochester  and  Halifax. 
They  both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted  the 
Bishops.  The  Bishops  warmly  approved  the  suggestion. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  a  general  meeting  of  peers  should 
be  called  to  deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  King. 
It  was  term  time;  and  in  term  time  men  of  rank  and  &shion 
then  lounged  every  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  they  now 
lounge  in  the  dubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  Saint  James's  Street. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  Lords  who  assembled 
there  to  step  aside  into  some  adjoining  room  and  to  hold  a 
consultation.  But  unexpected  difficulties  arose.  Halifax  be- 
came first  cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his  nature  to  dis- 
cover objections  to  everything;  and  on  this  occasion  his 
sagacity  was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The  scheme,  which  he 
had  approved  while  he  regarded  it  as  his  own,  began  to  dis- 
please him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was  also  the  scheme  of 
Bochester,  by  whom  he  had  been  long  thwarted  and  at  length 
supplanted,  and  whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
easy  nature  to  dislike  anybody.  Nottingham  was  at  that 
time  much  under  the  influence  of  Halifax.  They  both  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  join  in  the  address  if  Bochester 
signed  it.  Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.  ^^I  mean  no 
disrespect,"  said  Halifax,  ^^to  my  Lord  Bochester:  but  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission:  the 
proceedings  of  that  court  must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very 
■erious  enquiry;  and  it  is  not  fit  that  one  who  has  sate 
there  should  take  any  part  in  our  petition."  Nottingham, 
with  strong  expressions  of  personal  esteem  for  Bochester, 
avowed  the  same  opinion.  The  authority  of  the  two  dissen- 
tient Lords  prevented  several  other  noblemen  fix>m  subscrib- 
ing the  address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  Bishops  persisted. 
Nineteen  signatures  were  procured;  and  the  petitioners 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  King.''^ 

He  received  tiieir  address  ungraciously.  He  assured  them, 
indeed,  that  he  passionately  desired  the  meeting  of  a  free 
Pailiament ;  and  he  promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  King, 

•  Ckrendon*8  Diary,  from  Nor.  8.  to  Nov.  17.  1688. 
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CHAP,     that  he  would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Oransro 
should  haye  left  the  island.     "  But  how/*  said  he,  "  can  a 


Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  and 
can  return  near  a  hundred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he  spoke 
with  pecuUar  acrimony.  "I  could  not,"  he  said,  "prevail  on 
you  the  other  day  to  declare  against  this  invasion :  but  you 
are  ready  enough  to  declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
not  meddle  with  politics.  You  have  no  scruple  about  med- 
dling now.  You  have  excited  this  rebellious  temper  among 
your  flocks ;  and  now  you  foment  it.  You  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  them  how  to  obey  than  in  teaching 
me  how  to  govern."  He  was  much  incensed  against  his 
nephew  Grafton,  whose  signature  stood  next  to  that  of  San- 
croft,  ajid  said  to  the  young  man,  with  great  aaperity,  «  Yon 
know  nothing  about  religion:  you  care  nothing  about  it; 
and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend  to  have  a  conscience." 
It  is  true,  sir,"  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent  frankness, 
that  I  have  very  little  conscience  :  but  I  belong  to  a  party 
which  has  a  great  deal.*** 

Bitter  as  was  the  King's  language  to  the  petitioners,  it 
was  far  less  bitter  than  that  which  he  held  after  they  had 
withdrawn.  He  had  done,  he  said,  far  too  much  already  in 
the  hope  of  satisfying  an  undutiftd  and  ungrateful  people. 
He  had  always  hated  the  thought  of  concession :  but  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  be  talked  over:  and  now  he,  like  his 
father  before  him,  had  found  that  concession  only  made  sub- 
jects more  encroaching.  He  would  yield  nothing  more,  not 
an  atom ;  and,  after  his  fashion,  he  vehemently  repeated 
many  times,  "  Not  an  atom."  Not  only  would  he  make  no 
overtures  to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  receive  none.  If  the 
Dutch  sent  flags  of  truce,  the  first  messenger  should  be  dis- 
missed without  an  answer;  the  second  should  be  hanged.f 
Tlie  King  In  such  a  mood  James  set  out  for  Salisbury.  His  last  act 
^fsburr  ^^^"^^^  ^^  departure  was  to  appoint  a  Council  of  five  Lords 
to  represent  him  in  London  during  his  absence.  Of  the  five, 
two  were  Papists,  and  by  law  incapable  of  office.  Joined 
with  them  was  Jeffreys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  but  more  de- 
tested by  the  nation  than  any  Papist.  To  the  other  two 
members  of  this  board,  Preston  and  Godolphin,  no  serious 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  212.  Grig.  Mem. ;  jestv,  1688;  Modest  Vindication  of  the 
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objection  could  be  made.  On  the  day  on  which  the  King  left  CHAP. 
London  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Portsmouth.  That  .  ^^  . 
fortress  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Berwick.  The  fleet  commanded  by  Dartmouth  lay 
close  at  hand :  and  it  was  supposed  that,  if  things  went  ill, 
the  royal  infant  would,  without  difficulty,  be  conveyed  from 
Portsmouth  to  Prance.* 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace.  Evil  news  was  now 
fast  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  coun- 
ties  had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Combury's 
desertion  was  known,  many  wealthy  landowners  took  heart 
and  hastened  to  Exeter.  Among  them  was  Sir  William 
Portman  of  Bryanstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  whose  interest 
was  great  in  Somersetshire.f  But  the  most  important  of  the 
new  comers  was  Seymour,  who  had  recently  inherited  a  bar-  Stjmoas, 
onetcy  which  added  nothing  to  his  dignity,  and  who,  in  birth, 
in  political  influence,  and  in  parliamentary  abilities,  was  be- 
yond comparison  the  foremost  among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of 
England.  At  his  first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
his  characteristic  pride  in  a  way  which  surprised  and  amused 
the  Prince.  "  I  think.  Sir  Edward,'*  said  William,  meaning 
to  be  very  civil,  "that  you  are  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset."  "Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Sey- 
mours :  "the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family. "J 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began  to  present  the  appear-  Court  of 
ance  of  a  court.  More  than  sixty  men  of  rank  and  fortune  T^f? 
were  lodged  at  Exeter;  and  the  daily  display  of  rich  liveries, 
and  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  the  Cathedral  Close, 
gave  to  that  quiet  precinct  something  of  the  splendour 
and  gaiety  of  Whitehall.  The  common  people  were  eager 
to  take  arms;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  form  many 
battalions  of  infantry.  But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  o£ 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  plough,  maintained  that,  if  the  ex- 
pedition could  not  succeed  vdthout  such  help,  it  would  not 
succeed  at  all ;  and  William,  who  had  as  much  professional 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  220,  221.  Hanriques  family.     They,  it  is  said* 
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OHAP.     feeling  as  Schomberg,    concurred  in  this  opinion.    Com- 

^_  ^    ^  missions   therefore  for  raising  new  regiments  were   very 

sparingly  given ;  and  none  but  picked  recruits  were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  should  give 
a  public  reception  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short  but  dignified  and  well  considered  speech.  He  was  not, 
he  said,  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew  how  high  they  stood 
in  the  estimation  of  their  coimtry.  He  gently  chid  their 
tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  was  not 
yet  too  late  to  save  the  kingdom.  ^^  llierefore,"  he  said, 
"gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  Protestants,  we  bid  you 
and  all  your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court 
and  camp.'** 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed  to  the  tactics 
of  faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which  had  begun 
to  rally  round  the  Prince  stood  in  need  of  organisation.  It 
was  as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand :  no  common  object 
had  been  publicly  and  formally  avowed :  nobody  was  pledged 
to  anjrthing.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  deanery  broke 
up,  he  sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  association 
should  be  formed,  and  that  all  the  EngUsh  adherents  of  the 
Prince  shoidd  put  their  hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them 
to  be  true  to  their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried 
the  suggestion  to  the  Prince  and  to  Shrewsbury,  by  both  of 
whom  it  was  approved.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cathedral. 
A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Burnet  was  produced,  approved, 
and  eagerly  signed.  The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue 
in  concert  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  Prince's  Declaration  ; 
to  stand  by  him  and  by  each  other ;  to  take  signal  vengeance 
on  aU  who  should  make  any  attempt  on  his  person ;  and, 
even  if  such  an  attempt  should  unhappily  succeed,  to  persist 
in  their  undertaking  tiU  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  shoidd  be  efifectually  secured-t 

About  the  same  tune  a  messenger  arrived  at  Exeter  from 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth.  Bath  de- 
clared that  he  placed  himself,  his  troops,  and  the  fortress 
which  he  governed  at  the  Prince's  disposal*  The  invaders 
therefore  had  now  not  a  single  enemy  in  their  rear.  J 

*  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers,  1688 ;     tion ;  Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1088. 
Letter  fifom  Exon ;  Burnet,  i.  792.  J  Letter  of  Bath   to  the   Prince  of 
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While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confiront  the  King,  the     CHAP. 
North  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him.      On  the  sixteenth  -_    ^     ^ 
Delamere  took  arms  in  Cheshire.    He  convoked  his  tenants,  Northern 
called  upon  them  to  stand  by  him,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  rection. 
in  the  cause,  their  leases  shoidd  be  renewed  to  their  children, 
and  exhorted  every  one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take 
the  field  or  to  provide  a  substitute.''^    He  appeared  at  Man* 
Chester  with  fifty  men  armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force  had 
trebled  before  he  reached  Boaden  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  coimties  were  violently  agitated.  It  had 
been  azranged  that  Danby  shoxQd  seize  York,  and  that  Devon- 
shire shoxdd  appear  at  Nottingham.  At  Nottingham  no  re- 
sistance was  anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a  small 
garrison  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Beresby.  Danby 
acted  with  rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry  and  firee- 
holders  of  Yorkshire  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty- 
second  of  November  to  address  the  Xing  on  the  state  of 
a&irs.  All  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  three  Bidings, 
several  noblemen,  and  a  multitude  of  opident  esquires  and 
substantial  yeomen  had  been  attracted  to  the  provincial  capi- 
tal. Four  troops  of  militia  had  been  drawn  out  imder  arms  to 
preserve  the  public  peace.  The  Common  Hall  was  crowded 
with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion  had  begun,  when  a  cry 
wa3  suddenly  raised  that  the  Papists  were  up,  and  were  slay- 
ing the  Protestants.  The  Papists  of  York  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for  hiding  places  than  in 
attacking  enemies  who  outnumbered  them  in  the  proportion 
of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  at  that  time  no  story  of  Popish 
atrocity  could  be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not  to  find  ready 
belief.  The  meeting  separated  in  dismay.  The  whole  city 
was  in  confusion.  At  this  moment  Danby  at  the  head  of 
about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode  up  to  the  militia,  and  raised 
the  cry  "  No  Popery !  A  free  Parliament !  The  Protestant 
religion !"  The  militia  echoed  the  shout.  The  garrison  was 
instantly  surprised  and  disarmed.  The  governor  was  placed 
under  arrest.  The  gates  were  closed.  Sentinels  were  posted 
ererjwliere.  The  populace  was  suffered  to  pull  down  a 
Bomaa  Catholic  chapel ;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  have 
been  done.  On  the  following  morning  the  Guildhall  was 
crowded  with  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  shire,  and  with  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  placed 
in  the  chair.     Danby  proposed  a  Declaration  setting  forth 

*  fint  Collection  of  Papers,  1688 ;  London  Gazette,  Norember  22. 
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CHAP,  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion  to  rise  in  arms.  This  Declar- 
ation was  eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few  hours  the 
signatures  of  six  peers,  of  five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and 
of  many  gentlemen  of  high  consideration.''^ 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  friends 
and  dependents,  quitted  the  palace  which  he  was  rearing  at 
Chatsworth,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  municipal  authorities  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  this  enterprise. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which  soon  became  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Northern  insurrection.  Here  a  procla- 
mation was  put  forth  couched  in  bold  and  severe  terms.  The 
name  of  rebellion,  it  was  said,  was  a  bugbear  which  could 
frighten  no  reasonable  men.  Was  it  rebellion  to  defend  those 
laws  and  that  religion  which  every  King  of  England  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  maintain  9  How  that  oath  had  lately  been 
observed  was  a  question  on  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free 
Parliament  would  soon  pronoimce.  In  the  meantime,  the  in- 
surgents declared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebellion,  but 
legitimate  self  defence,  to  resist  a  iyrant  who  knew  no  law 
but  his  own  wilL  The  Northern  rising  became  every  day 
more  formidable.  Pour  powerful  and  wealthy  Earls,  Man- 
chester, Stamford,  Eutland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  by  Lord  Cholmondelcy 
and  by  Lord  Grey  de  Euthyn.t 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south  were  approacli- 
ing  each  other.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned  that 
the  King  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to  leave 
Exeter.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
under  the  government  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on 
Wednesday  the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by  many 
of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the  Western  counties, 
for  Axminster,  where  he  remained  several  days. 

The  King  was  eager  to  fight;  and  it  was  obviously  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Every  hour  took  away  something  from  his 
own  strength,  and  added  something  to  the  strength  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should 
be  blooded.  A  great  battle,  however  it  might  terminate, 
could  not  but  injure  the  Prince's  popularity.     All  this  William 
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perfectly  understood,  and  determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  CHAP, 
long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when  Schomberg  was  told  .  ^_- 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  and  were  determined  to  fight, 
he  answered,  with  the  composure  of  a  tactician  confident  in 
his  skill,  "  That  will  be  just  as  we  may  choose."  It  was, 
however,  impossible  to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  William  was  desirous  that 
in  such  skirmishing  nothing  might  happen  which  could  wound 
the  pride  or  rouse  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which 
he  meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable  prudence, 
placed  his  British  regiments  in  the  situations  where  there 
was  most  risk  of  collision.  The  outposts  of  the  royal  army 
were  Irish.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  little  combate 
of  this  short  campaign,  the  invaders  had  on  their  side  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encoimters  took  place  at  Wincanton.  Skirmiah 
Mackay's  regiment,  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay  near  a  ^[^"*' 
body  of  the  King's  Irish  troops,  commanded  by  their  country- 
man, the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party 
under  a  Ueutenant  named  Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for  the 
baggage.  Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton, 
and  was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a  strong 
detachment  of  Sarsfield's  troops  approached.  The  Irish  were 
four  to  one :  but  Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 
With  a  handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the  road. 
The  rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the 
highway  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  came  up. 
"Stand,"  cried  Campbell;  "for  whom  are  you?"  "I  am 
for  King  James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the  other  party. 
"And  I  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  We 
wUl  prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman  with  a  curse. 
*'  Fire !  "  exclaimed  CampbeU ;  and  a  sharp  fire  was  mstantly 
poured  in  from  both  the  hedges.  The  King's  troops  received 
three  well  aimed  voUeys  before  they  could  make  any  return. 
At  length  they  succeeded  in  carrying  one  of  the  hedges ;  and 
would  have  overpowered  the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to 
them,  had  not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the 
Lriflh,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  the  Prince's  troops 
were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back ; 
and  Campbell  proceeded  on  his  march  immolested  with  the 
baggage  horses.  This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to  the 
▼alour  and  discipline  of  the  Prince's  army,  was  magnified  by 
report  into  a  victory  won  against  great  odds  by  British  Pro- 
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OHAP.  testonts  over  Popisli  barbarians  who  had  been  brouglit  from 
^  Connanght  to  oppress  our  island.*^ 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an  event  took  place  which 
put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more  serions  struggle  between  the 
armies.  Churchill  and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices 
were  assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  had  proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their 
regiments  were  posted.  All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the 
long  meditated  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  King  to  visit  Warminster,  and  to  in- 
spect the  troops  stationed  there.  James  assented ;  and  his 
coach  was  at  the  door  of  the  episcopal  palace  when  his  nose 
began  to  bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  postpone  his  ex- 
pedition and  to  put  himself  under  medical  treatment.  Three 
days  elaped  before  the  hemorrhage  was  entirely  subdued;  and 
during  those  three  days  alarming  rumours  reached  his  ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely  spread  as 
that  of  which  Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  kept  alto- 
gether secret.  There  was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid 
before  a  jury  or  a  court  martial ;  but  strange  whispers  wan- 
dered about  the  camp.  Feversham,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand, reported  that  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army.  It 
was  hinted  to  the  King  that  some  who  were  near  his  person 
were  not  his  friends,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution 
to  send  Churchill  and  Grafton  under  a  guard  to  Portsmouth. 
James  rejected  this  counsel.  A  proj^ensity  to  suspicion  was 
not  among  his  vices.  Indeed  the  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  professions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  was  such  as  might 
rather  have  been  expected  from  a  goodhearted  and  inex- 
perienced stripling  than  from  a  politician  who  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  who  had 
suflfered  much  from  villanous  arts,  and  whose  own  character 
was  by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  human  natiu^.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having  him- 
self so  little  scruple  about  breaking  faith  with  his  neighbours, 
was  so  slow  to  believe  that  his  neighbours  could  break  faith 
with  him.  Nevertheless  the  reports  which  he  had  receive*  1 
of  the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him  greatly.  He  was  now 
no  longer  impatient  for  a  battle.  He  even  began  to  think  of 
retreating.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth 
of  November,  he  called  a  council  of  war.  The  meeting  was 
tittended  by  those  officers  against  whom  he  had  been  most 
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earnestly  cantioned.    Feversham  expressed  an  opinion  that  it     ^^^[f^** 
was  desirable  to  fall  back.    Chnrchill  argued  on  the  other  «... — , — > 
side.     The  consultation  lasted  till  midnight.    At  length  the 
King  declared  that  he  had  decided  for  a  retreat.    Chnrchill  Desertion 
saw  or  imagined  that  he  was  distrusted,  and,  though  gifted  ^^^ 
with  a  rare  self  command,  could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  Graftx». 
Before  the  day  broke  he  fled  to  the  Prince's  quarters,  accom- 
panied by  Grafton.* 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a  letter  of  explanation.  It  was 
written  with  that  decorum  which  he  never  failed  to  preserve 
in  the  midst  of  guilt  and  dishonour.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  everything  to  the  royal  favour.  Interest,  he  said, 
and  gratitude  impelled  him  in  the  same  direction.  Under  no 
other  government  could  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and  pros- 
perous as  he  had  been:  but  all  such  considerations  must 
yield  to  a  paramount  duty.  He  was  a  Protestant;  and  he 
could  not  conscientiously  draw  his  sword  against  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  Ajb  to  the  rest  he  would  ever  be  ready  to 
hazard  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  sacred  person  and  of 
the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious  master.f 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  in  the  royal  camp.  The 
Sing's  friends  were  in  dismay.  His  enemies  could  not  con- 
ceal their  exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was  in- 
creased by  news  which  arrived  on  the  same  day  from  War- 
minster. Kirke,  who  commanded  at  that  post,  had  refused 
to  obey  orders  which  he  had  received  from  Salisbury.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  actually 
gone  over  with  all  his  troops  to  the  enemy :  and  the  rumour, 
though  &lBe,  was,  during  some  hours,  fully  believed. :{  A 
new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  King.  He 
tliought  that  he  understood  why  he  had  been  pressed,  a  few 
days  before,  to  visit  Warminster.  There  he  would  have  found 
himself  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conspirators,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hostile  outposts.  Those  who  might  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  him  would  have  been  easily  overpowered. 
He  would  have  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  invading  army.  Perhaps  some  still  blacker  treason 
might  have  been  committed ;  for  men  who  have  once  engaged 
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in  a  wicked  and  perilous  enteiprise  are  no  longer  their  own 
masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by  a  fatality  which  is  part  of 
their  jnst  punishment,  to  crimes  such  as  they  would  at  first 
have  diuddered  to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was  not  without 
the  special  intervention  of  some  guardian  Sadnt  that  a  King 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  Church  had,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity,  perhaps  to  death, 
been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then  thought  a  dis- 
astrous malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  in  the  resolution  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  preceding  evening.  Orders  were  given 
for  an  immediate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  fiight.  No  man  knew 
whom  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The  material  strength  of 
the  army  was  little  diminished :  but  its  moral  strength  had 
been  destroyed.  Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained 
from  leading  the  way  to  the  Prince's  quarters  were  eager  to 
imitate  an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set ;  and 
many,  who  would  have  stood  by  the  King  while  he  appeared 
to  be  resolutely  advancing  against  the  invaders,  felt  no  in- 
<}lination  to  follow  a  receding  standard.^ 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  He  was  attended 
by  his  son  in  law,  Prince  Greorge,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  Both  were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  accompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  passed  at  the  council  of  war,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  take  his  departure  suddenly.  The  impenetrable 
stupidity  of  Prince  George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion 
better  than  cunning  would  have  done.  It  was  his  habit, 
when  any  news  was  told  him,  to  exclaim  in  IVench,  '"  Est-il- 
possible  ?"  "  Is  it  possible  ?"  This  catchword  was  now  of 
great  use  to  him.  "  Est-il-possible  ?"  he  cried,  when  he  had 
been  made  to  understand  that  Churchill  and  Grafton  were 
missing.  And  when  the  ill  tidings  came  from  "Warminster, 
he  again  ejaculated,  "  Est-il-possible  ?" 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  invited  to  sup  with  the 
Kinsr  at  Andover.  The  meal  must  have  been  a  sad  one. 
The  King  was  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.  His  son  in 
law  was  the  dullest  of  companions.  "  I  have  tried  Prince 
George  sober,"  said  Charles  the  Second ;  "  and  I  have  tried 
hiwi  drunk;  and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in  him.^'t 
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Ormond,  who  was  through  life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not     CHAP, 
likely  to  be  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  moment.     At  length  .  . 

the  repast  terminated.  The  King  retired  to  rest.  Horses 
were  in  waiting  for  the  Prince  and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  table,  mounted  and  rode  oflF.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry.  The  defection  of  this  young  nobleman  was 
no  insignificant  event.  For  Queensberry  was  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  class  compared 
with  whom  the  bitterest  English  Tories  might  be  called 
Whiggish ;  and  Drumlanrig  himself  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  Dimdee's  regiment,  a  band  more  detested  by  the  Whigs 
than  even  Kirke's  lambs.  This  fresh  calamity  was  announced 
to  the  King  on  the  following  morning.  He  was  less  disturbed 
by  the  news  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  shock 
which  he  had  undergone  twenty-four  hours  before  had  pre- 
pared him  for  ahnost  any  disaster ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
be  seriously  angry  with  Prince  George,  who  was  hardly  an 
accountable  being,  for  having  yielded  to  the  arts  of  such  a 
tempter  as  ChurchiU.  "What!"  said  James,  "Is  Est-il- 
possible  gone  too?  After  all,  a  good  trooper  would  have 
been  a  greater  loss."*  In  truth  the  King's  whole  anger 
seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not 
without  cause,  on  one  object.  He  set  off  for  London,  breath- 
ing vengeance  against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving, 
a  new  crime  of  the  archdeceiver.  The  Princess  Anne  had 
been  some  hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the  Churchills,  had  been  Flight 
induced  by  them  to  notify  imder  her  own  hand  to  William,  a  ^^* 
week  before,  her  approbation  of  his  enterprise.     She  assured  Anne. 
him  that  she  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  friends,  and 
that  she  would  remain  in  the  palace,  or  take  refuge  in  the  City, 
as  they  might  determine.f    On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
November,  she,  and  those  who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  sudden  resolution.    That  afternoon 
a  courier  ftt)m  Salisbury  brought  tidings  that  Churchill  had 
disappeared,  that  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Grafton,  that 
Kirke  had  proved  &l8e,  and  that  the  royal  forces  were  in  frdl 
retreat.     There  was,  as  usually  happened  when  great  news, 
good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  an  immense  crowd  tibat  evening 
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CELAP,  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall.  Curiosity  and  anxiety  sate  on 
^  every  face.  The  Queen  broke  forth  into  natural  expressions 
of  indignation  against  the  chief  traitor,  and  did  not  alto- 
gether spare  his  too  partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were 
doubled  round  that  part  of  the  palace  which  Anne  occupied. 
The  Princess  was  in  dismay.  In  a  few  hours  her  fetther 
would  be  at  Westminster.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
treat  her  personally  with  severity ;  but  that  he  would  permit 
her  any  longer  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  Mend  was  not  to 
be  hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  Sarah  would  be 
placed  under  arrest,  and  would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  ex- 
amination by  shrewd  and  rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  papers 
would  be  seized.  Perhaps  evidence  affecting  her  life  might 
be  discovered.  K  so,  the  worst  might  well  be  dreaded.  The 
vengeance  of  the  implacable  King  knew  no  distinction  of 
sex.  For  offences  much  smaller  than  those  which  might 
probably  be  brought  home  to  Lady  Churchill  he  had  sent 
women  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  Strong  affection  braced 
the  feeble  mind  of  the  Princess.  There  was  no  tie  which  she 
would  not  break,  no  risk  which  she  would  not  run,  for  the 
object  of  her  idolatrous  affection.  "  I  will  jump  out  of  the 
window,"  she  cried,  "rather  than  be  found  here  by  my  father." 
The  favourite  undertook  to  manage  an  escape.  She  commu- 
nicated in  all  haste  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy. 
In  a  few  hours  everything  was  arranged.  That  evening  Anne 
retired  to  her  chamber  as  usual.  At  dead  of  night  she  rose, 
and,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female 
attendants,  stole  down  the  back  stairs  in  a  dressing  gown 
and  slippers.  The  fugitives  gained  the  open  street  unchal- 
lenged. A  hackney  coach  was  in  waiting  for  them  there. 
Two  men  guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of  them  was 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  the  Princess's  old  tutor:  the 
other  was  the  magnificent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  whom 
the  extremity  of  the  public  danger  had  roused  fi-om  his 
luxurious  repose.  The  coach  drove  instantly  to  Aldersgate 
Street,  where  the  town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
then  stood,  within  the  shadow  of  their  Cathedral.  There  the 
Princess  passed  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  she 
set  out  for  Epping  Forest.  In  that  wild  tract  Dorset  pos- 
sessed a  venerable  mansion,  which  has  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed. In  his  hospitable  dwelling,  the  favourite  resort, 
daring  many  years,  of  wits  and  poets,  the  fugitives  made  a 
short  stay.    Thej  could  not  safely  attempt  to  reach  William's 
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quarters ;  for  the  road  thither  lay  through  a  country  occupied  CHAP, 
by  the  royal  forces.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  Anne  ._  ^  ^ 
should  tate  refuge  with  the  northern  insurgents.  Compton 
wholly  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  character. 
Danger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in  him  all  the  military 
ardour  which  he  had  felt  twenty-eight  years  before,  when  he 
rode  in  the  Life  Guards.  He  preceded  tiie  Princess's  carriage 
in  a  buff  coat  and  jackboots,  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and 
pistols  in  his  holsters.  Long  before  she  reached  Nottingham 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  to  escort  her.  They  invited  the  Bishop  to  act 
as  their  colonel;  and  he  consented  with  an  alacrity  which 
gave  great  scandal  to  rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not  much 
raise  his  character  even  in  the  opinion  of  Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  Anne's  apart- 
ment was  found  empty,  the  consternation  was  great  in 
Whitehall.  While  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber  ran  up  and 
down  the  courts  of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wringing  their 
hands,  while  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards, 
was  questioning  the  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  while  the  Chan- 
cellor was  sealing  up  the  papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  Prin- 
cess's nurse  broke  into  the  royal  apartments  crying  out  that 
the  dear  lady  had  been  murdered  by  the  Papists.  The  news 
liew  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  the  story  was  that  Her 
Highness  had  been  hurried  away  by  force  to  a  place  of  con- 
finement. When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight 
had  been  voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to 
account  for  it.  She  had  been  grossly  insulted  :  she  had  been 
threatened :  nay,  though  she  was  in  that  situation  in  which 
woman  is  entitled  to  peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten 
by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The  populace,  which  years  of  mis- 
role  had  made  suspicious  and  irritable,  was  so  much  excited 
bj  these  calumnies  that  the  Queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many 
Bom^Ti  Catholics,  and  some  Protestant  Tories  whose  loyalty 
was  proof  to  all  trials,  repaired  to  the  palace  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  to  defend  her  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  Li 
the  midst  of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the  news  of 
Prince  George's  flight.  The  courier  who  brought  these  evil 
tidings  was  £Ei>st  followed  by  the  King  himself.    The  evening 
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CttAP.     -^as  closing  in  when  James  arrived,  and  was  informed  that 
his  daughter  had  disappeared.  After  all  that  he  had  suffered, 


this  affliction  forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  his  lips.  "  Grod 
help  me !"  he  said ;  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me."* 
Sid  ^i  w  That  evening  he  sate  in  Council  with  his  principal  ministers 
by  James,  till  a  late  hour.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  summon 
all  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who  were  then  in  Lon- 
don to  attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  should 
solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  the  twenty-seventh,  the  Lords  met  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  palace.  The  assembly  consisted  of  nine  prelates 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  noblemen,  all  Protestants.  The 
two  Secretaries  of  State,  Middleton  and  Prfeston,  though  not 
peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance.  The  King  himself  pre- 
sided. The  traces  of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering  were 
discernible  in  his  countenance  and  deportment.  He  opened 
the  proceedings  by  referring  to  the  petition  which  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  just  before  he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The 
prayer  of  that  petition  was  that  he  would  convoke  a  free  Par- 
liament. Situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  not,  he  said, 
thought  it  right  to  comply.  But,  during  his  absence  frx)m 
London,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  He  had  also 
observed  that  his  people  everywhere  seemed  anxious  that  the 
Houses  should  meet.  He  had  therefore  commanded  the  at- 
tendance of  his  faithful  Peers,  in  order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then  Oxford,  whose  pedi- 
gree, unrivalled  in  antiquity  and  splendour,  gave  him  a  kind 
of  primacy  in  the  meeting,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  those 
Lords  who  had  signed  the  petition  to  which  His  Majesty 
had  referred  ought  now  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  defended  the  peti- 
tion, and  declared  that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the  throne  or 
the  country  but  in  a  Parliament.  He  woidd  not,  he  said, 
venture  to  affirm  that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity,  even 
that  remedy  would  be  efficacious  ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy 
to  propose.  He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys  and  Godolphin 
followed ;  and  both  declared  that  they  agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  who 
remembered  his  loud  professions  of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of 
ahame  and  sorrow  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  only  a  few 

•  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  792.;     ii.  226.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Vm  Cittei*.  ^^  1 688 ;  Life  of  James*,    ^oy,  26. ;  Kerolution  PoUtics. 
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days  before,  by  tbe  news  of  his  son's  defection,  broke  forth  ^9^* 
into  a  vehement  invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery .  "Even  v« — ,-— * 
now,"  he  said,  "  His  Majesty  is  raising  in  London  a  regiment 
into  which  no  Protestant  is  admitted."  "  That  is  not  true," 
cried  James,  in  great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the  board. 
Clarendon  persisted,  and  left  this  oflFensive  topic  only  to  pass 
to  a  topic  still  more  offensive.  He  accused  the  unfortunate 
King  of  pusillanimity.  Why  retreat  from  Salisbury  ?  Why 
not  try  the  event  of  a  battle  ?  Could  people  be  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign  run 
away  at  the  head  of  his  army?  James  felt  these  insults 
keenly,  and  remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even  Whigs 
thought  the  language  of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous. 
Halifax  spoke  in  a  very  different  tone.  During  several  years 
of  peril  he  had  defended  with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  his  country  against  the  prero- 
gative. But  his  serene  intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of 
enthusiasm,  and  singularly  averse  to  extremes,  began  to 
lean  towards  the  cause  of  royalty  at  the  very  moment 
at  which  those  noisy  Royalists  who  had  lately  execrated  the 
Trimmers  as  little  better  than  rebels  were  everywhere  rising 
in  rebellion.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be,  at  this  conjuncture, 
the  peacemaker  between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  His 
talents  and  character  fitted  him  for  that  office ;  and,  if  he 
failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against  which  no 
human  skill  could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the  folly,  faithless* 
ness,  and  obstinacy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpalatable  truth,  but 
with  a  delicacy  which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery 
from  spirits  too  abject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is  a  debt  of  hu- 
manity to  the  fallen.  With  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
deference,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  King  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was  not  enough  to 
convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  complained  should  be  instantly  redressed  without 
waiting  till  redress  was  demanded  by  the  Houses  or  by  the 
captain  of  the  hostile  army.  Nottingham,  in  language  equally 
respectful,  declared  that  he  agreed  with  Halifax.  The  chief 
oonoeesions  which  these  Lords  pressed  the  King  to  make  were 
three.  He  ought,  they  said,  forthwith  to  dismiss  all  Soman 
GathoHcB  from  office,  to  separate  himself  wholly  from  France, 
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CHAP,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to  those  who  were  in  arms 
^'  ^  against  him.  The  last  of  these  propositions,  it  shotdd  seem, 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  For,  though  some  of  those  who 
were  banded  together  against  the  King  had  acted  towards 
him  in  a  manner  which  might  not  unreasonably  excite  his 
bitter  resentment,  it  was  more  likely  that  he  would  soon 
be  at  their  mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at  his.  It 
would  have  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiation  with  William, 
and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance  against  men  whom  William 
could  not  without  infamy  abandon.  But  the  clouded  under- 
standing and  implacable  temper  of  James  held  out  long 
against  the  arguments  of  those  who  laboured  to  convince  him 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  pardon  offences  which  he  could  not 
punish.  "  I  cannot  do  it,*^  he  exclaimed :  "  I  must  make 
examples ;  Churchill  above  all ;  Churchill  whom  I  raised 
so  high.  He  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this.  He  has  cor- 
rupted my  army.  He  has  corrupted  my  child.  He  would 
have  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  for 
God's  special  providence.  My  Lords,  you  are  strangely 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  traitors.  None  of  you  troubles  him- 
self about  my  safety."  In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent 
anger,  those  who  had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented 
with  profound  respect,  but  with  firmness,  that  a  prince 
attacked  by  powerful  enemies  can  be  safe  only  by  conquering 
or  by  conciliating.  "  K  Your  Majesty,  after  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, has  still  any  hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done : 
but  if  not,  you  can  be  safe  only  by  regaining  the  affections  of 
your  people."  After  a  long  and  animated  debate  the  Kin^ 
broke  up  the  meeting.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
used  great  freedom :  but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  on  one  point.  I  shall  call  a  Parliament. 
The  other  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  are  of  grave 
importance  ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  take  a 
nigrht  to  reflect  on  ihem  before  I  decide."* 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  236.  Grig.  Mem. ;  reguarde  Bchuldig  stonden,  rooral  seep 

Burnet,  i.  794.;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Cla-  uytvarende  jegens  den  Lord  Churchill, 

pendonsDiary,  November  27.  1688;  Van  wien  by  hadde  goot  gemaakt,  en  nocr- 

Citters,  ^^~-'  and  ^°^'  ^'  ^^^  meynde  de  eenigste  oorsake  van  a  He 

Van  Citt^  eTide^rhad  bis  intelH-  i^^,  desertie  en  van  de  retraite  van  hiire 

gence  from  one  of  the  Lords  who  were  Conmglycke  Hoogheden  te  wesen.     One 

present    As  the  matter  is  important,  I  <>/  ^«  lord*.  proba],ly  Habfax  or  Not- 

wUl  give  two  short  passages  from  bis  tmgham.  "  seer  badde  ^urgeert  op  .le 

despatches.     The  King  said,  "  Dat  bet  secuntejt  van  de  lords  die  nn  met  syn 

1)T  na  Toop  hem  unmogelyck  was  te  par-  Hoogbeyt  geengatrecrt  staar..    Soo  b.x>p 

tearai  perwonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  »ck»     "J*  ^^  Citters,  "  dat  syn  ila- 
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CHAP 

At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  excellent  use  of     j^ 
the  time  which  he  had  taken  for  consideration.    The  Chan-  ^^^-^r^*^ 
eellor  was  directed  to  issue  writs  convoking  a  Parliament  for  H«  . 
the  thirteenth  of  January.     HalifniT  was  sent  for  to  the  ^mmis- 
closet,  had  a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with  much  more  tionereto 
fireedom  than  he  had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  the  wiliiam. 
presence  of  a  large  assembly.     He  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.      With  him  were  joined  Nottingham  and  Gk)- 
dolphin.     The  Sang  declared  tiiat  he  was  prepared  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace.     Halifax  answered 
that  great  sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  required.     "Tour 
Majesty/*  he  said,  "  must  not  expect  that  those  who  have  the 
power  in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any  terms  which  would 
leave  the  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  prerogative.**    With  this 
distinct  explanation  of  his  views,  he  accepted  the  Commis- 
sion which  the  King  wished  him  to  imdertake.*    The  con- 
cessions which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  so  obstinatelv 

If 

refused  were  now  made  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  A  pro- 
clamation was  put  forth  by  which  the  King  not  only  granted 
a  firee  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  but 
declared  them  eligible  to  be  members  of  the  approaching 
Parliament.  It  was  not  even  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms.  The  same 
Gazette  which  announced  that  the  Houses  were  about  to 
meet  contained  a  notification  that  Sir  Edward  Hales,  who, 
as  a  Papist,  as  a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion  of  the 
dispensing  power,  and  as  the  harsh  gaoler  of  the  Bishops, 
was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  realm,  had  ceased 
to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
late  prisoner,  Bevil  Skelton,  who,  though  he  held  no  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  was  at  least  not  dis- 
qualified by  law  for  public  trust.f 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to  blind  the  Lords  The 
and  the  nation  to  the  King's  real  designs.     He  had  secretly  J^^jj^"* 

lettcjt  onder  andercn  sonde  gesegt  heb-  moestc  goschieden  door  de  meeflte  conde- 
mn ;  *  Men  tpreekt  al  toot  de  securiteyt  scendauce,  en  hoe  meer  die  was,  en  hy 
TooraDdere,  en  nietyoor  demjne.'  Waar  genegen  om  aan  de  natic  oontentement 
op  een  der  Pain  resolut  dan  met  groot  te  geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt  ook  des  te 
nspect  aoiide  geantwoordt  hebben  dat,  grooter  sonde  wcsen." 
BOO  ayne  Msyesteyt's  wapenen  in  staat  *  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph 
tnamk  om  hem  te  connen  mainteneren,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  17>  1688. 
dit  dan  folk  syne   sccnriteyte  koude  f  London  Gazette,  Nov.  29.,  Dec  3. 
wmm ;  mo  mti,  en  soo  de  diflBcnlteyt  1688 ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nor.  29,  30. 
daa  nqg  U  •umonteren  was,  dat  het  den 
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OflAF.  determined  that^  even  in  this  extremiijr,  ho  would  yield 
.^^  .  notihing.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  issoed  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty,  he  fidly  explauied  his  intentions  to  Barillon. 
**  This  negotiation/'  said  James,  ^^  is  a  mere  feint.  I  must 
send  Commissioners  to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to 
ship  off  my  wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You  know  the 
temper  of  my  troops.  None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me ; 
and  the  Irish  are  not  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy. 
A  Parliament  would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  could 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  xmdo  all  that  I  have  done 
for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break  with  the  King  of  France. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I 
will  leave  England,  and  take  refoge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland, 
or  with  your  master.'** 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for  canying  this 
scheme  into  effect.    Dover  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with 
instmctions  to  take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
Dartmouth,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had  been  ordered 
to  obey  Dover's  directions  in  all  things  concerning  the  royal 
infimt,  and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by  tmsty  sailors  in  readi- 
ness to  sail  for  France  at  a  moment's  notice.f    The  Eing 
now  sent  positive  orders  that  the  child  should  instantiy  be 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  Continental  port.]:      Next  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  Great 
Seal.     To  that  symbol  of  kingly  authoriiy  our  jurists  have 
always  ascribed  a  pecTiliar  and  almost  mysterioiis  importance. 
It  is  held  that,  if  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  should  affix  it, 
without  taking  the  royal  pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or 
to  a  pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  high  offence,  the 
instrument  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law,  and 
can  be  annulled  only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.    James  seems 
to  have  been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  this  organ  of 
his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus  give  a  legal  validity 
to  acts  which  might  affect  him  injuriously.     Nor  will  his  ap- 
prehensions be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  exactiy  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Great  Seal  of  a  King 
was  used,  with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  his  prerogatives  to 
his  son.     Lest  the  talisman  which  possessed  such  formidable 
powers  should  be  abused,  James  determined  that  it  should 

*  Btrfllon,  Deoember  A.  1688.  The  letters  are  in  Daliymple. 

t  JainMtpI>ArtiiKmth,NoT.  26. 1688.        }  Jamee  to  Dartmouth,  I)ee.  1. 1688. 
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be  kept  iTithin  a  few  yards  of  liis  own  closet.     Jeffreys  was     CHAP. 


IX. 


therefore  ordered  to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which  he  had  ^ 
lately  built  in  Duke  Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
small  apartment  at  Wliitehall.* 

Tlie  King  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  flight,  when 
an  imexpected  impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  his  design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  began 
to  entertain  scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a  member  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs  of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was 
still  less  disposed  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  was 
zealous  for  the  crown,  and  had  done  all  that  he  could  do, 
with  a  disaffected  fleet,  and  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  wind, 
to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  landing  in  England :  but  he  was 
also  zealous  for  khe  Established  Church,  and  was  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  policy  of  that  government  of  which  he  was 
the  defender.  The  mutinous  temper  of  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  had  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a  free  Parliament 
had  been  convoked,  and  that  Commissioners  had  been  named 
to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  joy  was  clamorous 
throughout  the  fleet.  An  address,  warmly  thanking  the  King 
for  these  gracious  concessions  to  public  feeling,  was  drawn 
up  on  board  of  the  flag  ship.  The  Admiral  signed  first. 
Thirty-eight  Captains  wrote  their  names  under  his.  This 
paper  on  its  way  to  Whitehall  crossed  the  messenger  who 
brought  to  Portsmouth  the  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  instantly  be  conveyed  to  France.  Dartmouth  learned, 
with  bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the  free  Parliament, 
the  general  amnesty,  the  negotiation,  were  all  parts  of  a 
great  fraud  on  the  nation,  and  that  in  this  fraud  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  an  accomplice.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  the  most  honourable  part  of  a  not  very  honourable  life. 
In  a  sensible  and  spirited  letter  he  declaimed  that  he  had  Dartmouth 
already  carried  his  obedience  to  the  furthest  point  to  which  "n'd  ^e 
a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman  could  go.  To  put  the  heir  Prince  of 
apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands  of  Lewis  would  -pnnce!^^ 
be  nothing  less  than  treason  against  the  monarchy.  The 
nation,  already  too  much  alienated  from  the  Sovereign,  would 
be  roused  to  madness.  The  Prince  of  Wales  would  either 
not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended  by  a  French  amiy, 

•  Lottreiri  DiAzy. 

VOL.  n.  u 
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CHAP.     If  His  Boyal  Highness  remained  in  the  island,  the  worst  that 
could  be  apprehended  was  that  he  would  be  brought  up  a 


member  of  the  national  Church ;  and  that  he  might  be  so 
brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  subject. 
Dartmouth  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  would  risk  his 
life  in  defence  of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  transporting  of  the  Prince  into  Prance.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James.  He  learned 
too  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  £rom  his  Ad- 
miral even  passive  obedience.  Por  Dartmouth  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth  with  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out 
unexamined.  A  change  of  plan  was  necessary.  The  child 
must  be  brought  back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  Prance. 
An  interval  of  some  days  must  elapse  before  this  could  be 
done.  During  that  interval  the  public  mind  must  be  amused 
by  the  hope  of  a  Parliament  and  the  semblance  of  a  n^o- 
tiation.  Writs  were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trumpeters 
went  backward  and  forward  between  the  capital  and  the 
Dutch  head  quarters.  At  length  passes  for  the  King's  Com- 
missioners arrived;  and  the  three  Lords  set  out  on  their 
embassy. 
A^ution  They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful  distraction.  The 
passions  which,  during  three  troubled  years,  had  been  gra- 
dually gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint 
of  fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy,  showed 
themselves  without  disguise,  even  in  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  dwelling.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turning  Papist.t  The  Lord 
Mayor  ordered  the  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city 
to  be  searched  for  arms.  The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of 
one  respectable  merchant  who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  from  his 
cellars  under  the  neighbouring  parish  church,  for  the  purpose 
of  blowing  up  parson  and  congregation.*  The  hawkers 
bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  after  Pather  Petre, 
who  had  withdrawn  himself,  and  not  before  it  was  time, 

*  Second  CoHeciMO  of  Papers,  I6S8 ;  address  is  out  of  thsnks  to  the  King  for 

I)Utino«ith*s  Le-tter.  dst«d  I>M«mWr  S.  hatrin^  ailed  a  Parliament,  and  v:is 

168S»  frill  be  taaod  in  Dalirmple :  lifd  framed  before  Bartmouth  had  th«  least 

<lf  James,  ii.  S^S.  Orir.  Mem.     Jame^  snspioon  that  II  is  Maj«^  vas  d^ceir- 

•oevM*  Dutmooth  of  harinf  |*ot  up  an  ing  th«  nation. 

tiMuiM  from  tht  tttt  denanding  a  Par-  t  Latti^blTs  Dlarr. 

Tliis  is  a  meire  calnmnv.    The  ^  Adda,  I\  r.  -j"*.  K*S$ 
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firom  his  apaxtments  in  Whitehall.*    Wharton's  celebrated     CHAP, 
songy  with  many  additional  verses,  was  channted  more  londly        7*    ^ 
than  ever  in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.     The  very  sen- 
tinels who  guarded  the  i>ala<^  hummed,  as  they  paced  their 
rounds. 


**  The  English  confiuion  to  Popery  drink, 
LillibuUero  bullen  a  la.** 


The  secret  presses  of  London  worked  without  ceasing.    Many 
papers  daily  came  into  circulation  by  means  which  the  magis- 
tracy could  not  discover,  or  would  not  check.     One  of  these  Forged 
haB  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  skilful  audacity  with  F^lamap 
which  it  was  written,  and  by  the  immense  e£Eect  which  it 
produced.     It  purported  to  be  a  supplemental  declaration 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  but  it  was 
written  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  his  genuine 
manifesto.    Vengeance  alien  frt>m  the  usages  of  Christian 
and  civilised  nations  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who 
should  dare  to  espouse  the  royal  cause.     They  diould  be 
treated,  not  as  soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as  freebooters. 
The  ferociiy  and  licentiousness  of  the  invading  army,  which 
had  hitherto  been  restrained  with  a  strong  hand,  should  be 
let  loose  on  them.     Gk>od  Protestants,  and  especially  those 
who  inhabited  the  capital,  were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  and  commanded,  on  peril  of  the 
Prince's  highest  displeasure,  to  seize,  disarm,  and  imprison 
their  Boman  Catholic  neighbours.    This  document,  it  is  said, 
was  found  by  a  Whig  bookseller  one  morning  under  his  shop 
door.     He  made  hasto  to  print  it.    Many  copies  were  dis- 
persed by  the  post,  and  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand. 
Discerning  readers  had  no  dif&culty  in  pronouncing  it  a  for- 
gery devised  by  some  unquiet  and  unprincipled  adventurer, 
snch  as,  in  troubled  times,  are  always  busied  in  the  foulest 
and  darkest  offices  of  faction.    But  the  multitude  was  com- 
pletely duped.     Indeed  to  such  a  height  had  national  and 
religious  feeling  been  excited  against  the  Irish  Papists  that 
meet  of  those  who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation  to  be 
genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud  it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition 
of  Tigour.    When  it  was  known  that  no  such  document  had 
really  proceeded  from  William,  men  asked  anxiously  what 
impostor  had  so  daringly  and  so  successfrilly  personated  TTia 

*  Tbm  Vvaao  mjn,  "  Se  lo  atmm  fatto  prima  di  ora,  per  il  R^  ne  tarebba  ftato 
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CHAP.     Highness.     Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Johnson.     At 
^'    ^  lengthy  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  Hugh  Speke 


avowed  the  forgery,  and  demanded  from  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick a  reward  for  so  eminent  a  service  rendered  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
conceives  himself  to  have  done  something  eminently  virtuous 
and  honourable,  that,  when  the  Dutch  invasion  had  thrown 
Whitehall  into  consternation,  he  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  Court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs, 
and  had  promised  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  them ;  that  he  had 
thus  obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  had  vowed 
fidelity,  had  been  promised  large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had 
procured  blank  passes  which  enabled  him  to  travel  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the  hostile  lines.  All  these  things 
he  protested  that  he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might, 
unsuspected,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  the  government,  and  pro- 
duce a  violent  outbreak  of  popular  feeling  against  the  Boman 
Catholics.  The  forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his 
contrivances :  but  whether  his  claim  were  well  founded  may 
be  doubted.  He  delayed  to  make  it  so  long  that  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  of 
those  who  could  confute  him ;  and  he  produced  no  evidence 
but  his  o>vn.* 
Kising  in  While  thesc  tilings  happened  in  London,  every  post  from 
^°"*-  every  part  of  the  country  brought  tidings  of  some  new  in- 
the  surrection.     Lumley  had  seized  Newcastle.     The  inhabitants 

eountry.  j^^^  welcomed  him  with  transport.  The  statue  of  the  King, 
which  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled 
down  and  hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of  December  was 
long  remembered  at  Hull  as  the  Towntaking  Day.  That 
place  had  a  garrison  commanded  by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  magis- 
tracy a  plan  of  revolt ;  Langdale  and  his  adherents  were 
arrested;  and  soldiers  and  citizens  united  in  declaring  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  a  free  Parliament.* 

The  Eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
attended  by  throe  himdred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounted, 
appeared  in  the  stately  marketplace  of  Norwich.  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revo-  seems  to  be  in  Speke's  own  hauvl. 
Intion,  bv  Hugh  Speke,   171o.    In  the        t  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  Tick- 

liOndon  Library  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  ell's  History  of  Hull. 
vork  with  a  manuscript   note    which 
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against  Popery  and  arbitarary  power.*    Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-     CHAP, 
bury  and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcester-  ^_  ^ 

shire.f  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  reakn,  opened  its 
gates  to  Shrewsbury.  Trelawney,  the  Bishop,  who  had  en- 
tirely unlearned  in  the  Tower  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance, 
was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Prince's  troops.  Such  was  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
leave  any  garrison  among  them.  J  The  people  of  Gloucester 
rose  and  delivered  Lovelace  from  confinement.  An  irregular 
army  soon  gathered  roimd  him.  Some  of  his  horsemen  had 
only  halters  for  bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs 
for  weapons.  But  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  marched  un- 
opposed through  counties  once  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Stuart,  and  at  length  entered  Oxford  in  triumph.  The 
magistrates  came  in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
University  itself,  exasperated  by  recent  injuries,  was  little 
disposed  to  pass  censures  on  rebellion.  Already  some  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses  had  despatched  one  of  their  number  to 
assure  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cordially  with 
him,  and  that  they  would  gladly  coin  their  plate  for  his  ser- 
vice. The  Whig  chief,  therefore,  rode  through  the  capital  of 
Toryism  amidst  general  acclamation.  Before  him  the  drums 
beat  Lillibullero.  Behind  him  came  a  long  stream  of  horse 
and  foot.  The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with  orange 
ribands.  For  already  the  orange  riband  had  the  double  sig- 
nification which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  it  still  retains.  Already  it  was  the  emblem  to  the 
Protestant  Englishman  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution.  § 

While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  roimd  the  King,  friends 
were  fast  shrinking  from  his  side.  The  idea  of  resistance 
had  become  familiar  to  every  mind.  Many,  who  had  been 
rtrock  with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defections, 
now  blamed  themselves  for  having  been  so  slow  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  or 
danger  in  repairing  to  William.    The  King,  in  calling  on 

*  An  aenrant  of  what  passed  at  Nor-        )  Van  Cittera,  Dec.  ^.  1688 ;  Letter 

widi  naj  still  be  seen  in  several  col-  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  the  Prince  of 

lecriops  on  the  original  broadside.    See  Orange,  Doc.  5.  1688,  in  Dairy niple. 
also  tha  Fourth  CoUecUon  of  Papers,        {  Van  Citters,  ^^^'  1688;  Claren- 

**?^.-     -  •  ..    ««•     -.rr,   w  ^^^'^  Diary,  Dec  11.;  Song  on  Lord 

t  Ufa  of  James,  II.  233. ;  MS.  Me-  Lovelace's  titry  into  Oxford,  1688 ;  Bur- 

■MMr  01  tBd  Harley  zamily  in  the  Mack-  j^^^^  ^  -93 
iBtofh  CoUeetion. 
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ClarcDdon 
joins  the 
Prince  at 
Salisbun*. 


Diflsensiou 
in  the 
Prince's 
camp. 


the  nation  to  elect  representatives,  had,  by  implication,  autho- 
rised all  men  to  repair  to  the  places  where  thej  had  votes 
or  interest ;  and  many  of  those  places  were  already  occupied 
by  invaders  or  insurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this 
opportunity  of  deserting  the  falling  cause.  He  knew  that 
his  speech  in  the  Council  of  Peers  had  given  deadly  o£Eence ; 
and  he  was  mortified  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of 
the  royal  Commissioners.  He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire ;  and 
he  determined  that  his  son,  the  son  of  whom  he  had  lately 
spoken  with  grief  and  horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that 
county.  Under  pretence  of  looking  after  the  election.  Cla- 
rendon set  out  for  the  West.  He  was  speedily  followed  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  by  others  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
claimed all  connection  with  the  Prince's  enterprise.* 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily  though  slowly  advancing, 
were  within  seventy  miles  of  London.  Though  midwinter 
was  approaching,  the  weather  was  fine:  the  way  was  pleasant; 
and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed  luxuriously  smooth  to 
men  who  had  been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  highways.  The  route  of  the 
army  lay  close  by  Stonehenge ;  and  regiment  after  regiment 
lialted  to  examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over 
the  Continent  as  the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William 
entered  Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he  had 
displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged  there  in  the  palace 
which  the  King  had  occupied  a  few  days  before.f 

The  Prince's  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of  Claren- 
don and  Oxford,  and  by  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  had, 
till  within  a  few  days,  been  considered  as  zealous  Koyalists. 
Van  Citters  also  made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head 
quarters.  He  had  been  during  some  weeks  almost  a  prisoner 
in  his  house  near  Whitehall,  under  the  constant  observation 
of  relays  of  spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps 
by  their  help,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  full  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in  the  palace ;  and  now,  full 
fraught  with  valuable  information  about  men  and  things,  he 
came  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  William.  J 

Thus  far  the  Prince's  enterprise  had  prospered  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  And  now,  according 
to  the  general  law  which  governs  human  afiairs,  prosperity 

*  Clarendon'H  Diarv,  Dec.  2,  3,  4,  5.     Ilistory  of  the  Rerolution. 
1688.  '  i  Van  Citters,  Nor.  |g.,  Dec.  ^.  1688. 

t  Whittle's  Exact  Diarj-;  Eachards. 
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began  to  produce  disunion.  The  English  assembled  at  Salis-  CHAP, 
bury  were  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party  consisted  of  ,  ^  _^ 
Whigs  who  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  slavish 
superstitions.  Many  of  them  had  passed  years  in  exile.  AU 
had  been  long  shut  out  from  participation  in  the  favours  of 
the  crown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  great- 
ness and  of  vengeance.  Burning  with  resentment,  flushed 
with  victory  and  hope,  they  would  hear  of  no  compromise. 
Nothing  less  than  the  deposition  of  their  enemy  would  con- 
tent them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  herein  they  were  per- 
fectly consistent.  They  had  exerted  themselves,  nine  years 
earl^r,  to  exclude  him  fix)m  the  throne,  because  they  thought 
it  likely  that  he  would  be  a  bad  King.  It  could  therefore 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  would  willingly  leave  him  on 
the  throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a  far  worse  King  than 
any  reasonable  man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  William's  followers  were 
zealous  Tories,  who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  in  the  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  faith 
in  that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  the  strong 
passions  excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  King  and  by  the 
peril  of  the  Church.  No  situation  could  be  more  painful  or 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  found  himself 
in  arms  against  the  throne.  The  scruples  which  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  repairing  to  the  Dutch  camp  began  to  tor- 
ment him  cruelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there.  His  mind  misgave 
him  that  he  had  committed  a  crime.  At  all  events  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  reproach,  by  acting  in  diametrical  oppo- 
sition to  the  professions  of  his  whole  life.  He  felt  insur- 
mountable disgust  for  his  new  allies.  They  were  people 
whom,  ever  since  he  could  remember,  he  had  been  reviling 
and  persecuting,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury,  accom- 
plices in  the  Bye  House  plot,  captains  of  the  Western  insur- 
xection.  He  naturally  wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which 
might  soothe  his  conscience,  which  might  vindicate  his  con- 
aistency,  and  which  might  put  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  crew  of  schismatical  rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was  now  in  danger  of  being 
oonlbimded.  He  therefore  disclaimed  with  vehemence  aU 
ibaiight  of  taking  the  crown  from  that  anointed  head  which 
the  ordinance  of  heaven  and  the  fdndamental  laws  of  the 
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CHAP  lealm  Iiad  made  sacrecL  His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  reoon- 
^  oiliation  effected  on  terms  which  would  not  lower  the  royHl 
dignity.  He  was  no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  tmth,  resistuig 
the  Idiiglj  authority.  He  was  in  arms  only  because  he  was 
conyinced  that  the  best  service  which  conld  be  rendered  to 
the  throne  was  to  rescue  His  Majesty,  by  a  little  gentle 
coercion,  from  the  hands  of  wicked  coonsellors. 

The  evils  which  the  mntnal  animosity  of  these  fiustions 
tended  to  produce  were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted  by  the 
ascendency  and  by  the  vnsdom  of  the  Prince.  Snrroonded 
by  eager  disputants,  ojBBicions  advisers,  abject  flatterers,  vigi- 
lant spies,  malicious  talebearers,  he  remained  serene  and 
inscrutable.  He  preserved  silence  while  silence  was  possible. 
When  he  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  peremptory 
tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  well  weighed  opinions  soon 
silenced  everybody  else.  Whatever  some  of  his  too  sealous 
adherents  might  say,  he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any 
design  on  the  English  crown.  He  was  doubtless  well  aware 
that  between  him  and  that  crown  were  still  interposed 
obstacles  which  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmount,  and 
which  a  single  &lse  step  would  make  insurmountable.  His 
only  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prisse  was  not  to  seize 
it  rudely,  but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of  exertion 
or  stra^gem  on  his  part,  his  secret  wish  should  be  accom- 
plished by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  blunders  of  his 
opponents,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 
Tniose  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him  learned  nothing,  and 
yet  could  not  accuse  him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly  referred 
them  to  his  Declaration,  and  assured  them  that  his  views  had 
undergone  no  change  since  that  instrument  had  been  drawn 
up.  So  skilfully  did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their  dis- 
cord seems  rather  to  hayp  strengthened  than  to  have  weak- 
ened his  hands :  but  it  broke  forth  with  violence  when  his 
control  was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the  harmony  of  convivial 
meetings,  and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the  house 
of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide  fix)m  others  and  fix)m 
himself,  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the 
plain  fact  that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of 
his  new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine  at  the  royal  am- 
nesty which  had  just  been  graciously  offered  to  them.  They 
wanted  no  pardon,  they  said.  They  would  make  the  King 
ask  pardon  before  they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more 
alarming  and  disgusting  to  every  good  Tory  was  an  incident 
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which  happened  at  Salisbuij  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  CHAP, 
officiating  minister  began  to  read  tiie  collect  for  the  "King,  _^'  ^ 
finmety  among  whose  many  good  qualities  selfcommand  and 
a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from 
his  knees,  sate  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  some  con- 
temptuous noises  which  disturbed  the  devotions  of  the  con- 
gregation.* 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which  divided  the  Prince's 
camp  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  their  strength.  The 
royal  Commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several 
days  had  elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed  ;  and  it  was 
thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgency,  tliere  should 
be  such  delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor  William 
was  desirous  that  negotiations  should  speedily  commence; 
for  James  ^vished  only  to  gain  time  sufficient  for  send- 
ing his  ^vife  and  son  into  France;  and  the  position  of 
WiUiam  became  every  day  more  commanding.  At  length 
the  Prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners 
that  he  would  meet  them  at  Hungerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  x^lace  because,  lying  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for  a  rendez- 
vous of  his  most  important  adherents.  At  Salisbury  were 
those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the  West ;  and  at  Oxford 
were  many  chiefs  of  the  Northern  insurrection. 

Late  on   Thursday,  the  sixth  of  December,  he  reached  The  Prince 

Himcerford.     The  little  town  was  soon  crowded  with  men  of  ^f^«» 

•  /»  •  Hunger- 

rank  and   note  who  came  thither  from  opposite  quarters,  ford. 

The  Prince  was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  The 
northern  Lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of  irregular 
cavalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horsemanship  moved  the 
mirth  of  men  accustomed  to  the  splendid  aspect  and  exact 
movements  of  regular  armies.f 

While  the  Prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  sharp  encounter  Skirmish 
took  place  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  troops  and  ?'  ^®***' 
Biz  hondred  Irish  who  were  posted  at  Reading.    The  superior  "*' 
discipline  of  the  invaders  was  signally  proved  on  this  occa- 
sion.    Though  greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at  one  onset,  drove 
the  King's  forces  in  confusion  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  into  the  marketplace.     There  the  Lish  attempted  to 
rally ;  but,  being  vigorously  attacked  in  front,  and  fired  upon 

•  Clarendon*!  Diary,  Dec  6, 7. 1698.  t  Ibid.  Dec.  7.  16«8. 
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CHAP,     at  the  same  time  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  windows  of 
^    ^    .  the  neighbouring  houses,  they  soon  lost  heart,  and  fled 


tion. 


with  the  loss  of  their  colours  and  of  fifty  men.  Of  the 
conquerors  only  five  fell.  The  satisfaction  which  this  news 
gave  to  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  joined  William 
was  immixed.  There  was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to 
gall  their  national  feelings.  The  Dutch  had  not  beaten  the 
English,  but  had  assisted  an  English  town  to  tree  itself  fix>m 
the  insupportable  dominion  of  the  Irish.* 
The  King  8  Qn  the  moming  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  December,  the 
hioncrs*  Bling's  Commissioners  reached  Hungerford.  The  Prince's 
BrriTeat  body  guard  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military 
forf  ^^'  respect.  Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  conduct 
them  immediately  to  his  master.  They  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Prince  would  favour  them  with  a  private  audience ; 
but  they  were  informed  that  he  had  resolved  to  hear  them 
?^^**^'  ^^^  answer  them  in  public.  They  were  ushered  into  his 
bedchamber,  where  they  found  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Halifax,  whose  rank,  age,  and 
abilities  entitled  him  to  precedence,  was  spokesman.  The 
proposition  which  the  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
make  was  that  the  points  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the 
Parliament,  for  which  the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Prince's  army  would  not  come 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  London.  Halifax,  havinj^ 
explained  that  this  was  the  basis  on  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  prepared  to  treat,  put  into  William's  hand 
a  letter  from  the  King,  and  retired.  William  opened  the 
letter  and  seemed  imusually  moved.  It  was  the  first  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  his  father  in  law  since  they  had 
become  avowed  enemies.  Once  they  had  been  on  good 
terms  and  had  ^vritten  to  each  other  familiarly;  nor  had 
tliey,  even  when  they  had  begim  to  regard  each  other  -with 
suspicion  and  aversion,  banished  from  their  correspondence 
those  forms  of  kindness  which  persons  nearly  related  by 
blood  and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter  which  the 
Commissioners  had  brought  was  dra^vn  up  by  a  secretary  in 
diplomatic  form  and  in  the  French  language.  "  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  the  King,"  said  William,  "  but  they  were 
all  ill  English,  and  in  his  own  hand."  He  spoke  with  a 
sensibility  which  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  displaying. 

»  Histon-  of  the  Deaertion ;    Van  Cittcrs,  Dec.  ,%  1688:  Exact    Diarj- ;  Old- 
mixon,  7Ci>. 
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Perhaps  lie  thought  at  that  moment  how  much  reproach  his  CHAP, 
enterprise,  jxist,  beneficent,  and  necessary  as  it  was,  must  ^  ^'  ^ 
bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife  who  was  devoted  to  him. 
Perhaps  he  repined  at  the  hard  fate  which  had  pLiced  him 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties  only 
by  breaking  through  domestic  ties,  and  envied  the  happier 
condition  of  those  who  are  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
nations  and  Churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in 
his  mind,  were  firmly  suppressed.  He  requested  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked  on  this  occasion  to 
consult  together,  imrestrained  by  his  presence,  as  to  the 
answer  which  ought  to  be  returned.  To  himself,  however, 
he  reserved  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort,  after 
hearing  their  opinion.  He  then  left  them,  and  retired  to 
Littlecote  Hall,  a  manor  house  situated  about  two  miles  off, 
and  renowned  down  to  our  own  times,  not  more  on  account  of 
its  venerable  architecture  and  furniture  than  on  account  of  a 
horrible  and  mysterious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  there 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  left  Hungerford,  he  was  told  that  Halifax  had 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  Burnet.  In  this  desire  there 
was  nothing  strange ;  for  HaUfax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  j&iendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  could  resemble 
each  other  less.  Burnet  was  utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and 
tact.  Halifax's  taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act  and 
every  character  through  a  medium  distorted  and  coloured  by 
party  spirit.  The  tendency  of  Halifax's  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  fiiults  of  his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of 
his  opponents.  Burnet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  in  circumstances 
not  very  favourable  to  piety,  a  sincerely  pious  man.  The 
sceptical  and  sarcastic  Halif«,T  lay  under  the  imputation  of 
infidelity.  Halifax  therefore  often  incurred  Burnet's  in- 
dignant censure ;  and  Burnet  was  ofben  the  butt  of  Halifax's 
keen  and  polished  pleasantry.  Tet  they  were  drawn  to  each 
other  by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each  other's  conversation, 
appreciated  each  other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions 
fireely,  and  interchanged  also  good  oj£ces  in  perilous  times. 
It  was  not,  however,  merely  from  personal  regard  that 
HalifaT  now  wished  to  see  his  old  acquaintance.  The  Com- 
missioners must  have  been  anxious  to  know  what  was  the 

*  Sm  a  rerj  interettiiig  note  on  the  fifth  canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scoct*a  Rokeby. 
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CHAP.  Frinoe'B  real  aim.  He  Iiad  lefiised  to  see  tliem  in  priYsto ; 
™'  -  and  litUe  could  be  learned  from  what  be  migbt  Bay  in  a 
formal  and  public  interview.  Abnoet  all  tboae  wbo  were 
admitted  to  bis  confidemse  were  men  tadtmn  and  impene- 
trable aa  bimaelf •  Burnet  was  the  only  exception.  He  was 
notorioiisly  garrolons  and  indiscreet.  Yetdrcmnstanoesbad 
made  it  necessary  to  trust  him ;  and  he  would  doabtlesSy 
nnder  the  dexterous  management  of  Halifax,  have  ponied 
ont  secrets  as  fisut  as  words.  William  knew  this  well,  and, 
when  he  was  informed  that  Halififcx  was  asking  fat  the 
Doctor,  conld  not  refrain  fix)m  exclaiming,  ''If  they  get 
together  there  will  be  fine  tattling.'^  Burnet  was  forbidden 
to  see  the  Commissioners  in  private :  but  he  was  assured  in 
very  courteous  terms  that  his  fidelity  was  regarded  by  the 
Prince  as  above  all  suspicion ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibition  was  made  general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  advice 
William  had  asked  met  in  the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn 
at  Hungerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the 
Sing's  overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  soon 
iq>peared  that  the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
a  party  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Ejng,  and  a  party 
bent  on  his  destruction.  The  latter  party  had  the  numerical 
superiority :  but  it  was  observed  that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all 
the  English  nobles  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
William's  confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occasion 
with  the  Tories.  After  much  altercation  the  question  was 
put.  The  majority  was  for  rejecting  the  proposition  which 
the  royal  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  to  make.  The 
resolution  of  the  assembly  was  reported  to  the  Prince  at 
Littlecote.  On  no  occasion  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
eventful  life  did  he  show  more  prudence  and  selfcommand. 
He  could  not  wish  the  negotiation  to  succeed.  But  he  was 
fiu:  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  unreasonable  demands 
made  by  him  should  cause  it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no 
longer  be  on  his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the  opinion  of 
his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  King.  Many  of  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated:  a 
whole  day  was  spent  in  bickering :  but  William's  purpose  was 
immovable.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  refer  all  the 
questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  had  just  been 
simimoned,  and  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles  of  London. 
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On  his  side  lie  made  some  demands  which  even  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  commend  him  allowed  to  be  moderate.  . 
He  insisted  that  the  existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till 
they  should  be  altered  by  competent  authority,  and  that  all 
l>ersons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal  qualification  should 
be  forthwith  dismissed.    The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament, 
he  justly  conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  sur- 
rotmded  by  Irish  regiments  while  he  and  his  axmy  lay  at  a 
distance  of  several  marches.    He  therefore  thought  it  reason- 
able that,  since  his  troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty 
miles  of  London  on  the  west,  the  King's  troops  should  fall 
back  as  far  to  the  east.    There  would  thus  be,  round  the  spot 
where  the  Houses  were  to  meet,  a  wide  circle  of  neutral  ground. 
Within  that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fastnesses  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  capital,  the  Tower,  which 
commanded  their  dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Port,  which  com- 
manded their  maritime  trade.     It  was  impossible  to  leave 
these  places  ungarrisoned.     William  therefore  proposed  that 
they  should  be  temporarily  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  City 
of  London.     It  might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when  the 
Parliament  assembled,  the  King  should  repair  to  Westmin- 
ster with  a  body  guard.     The  Prince  annoimced  that,  in  that 
case,  he  should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  thither  with  an 
equal  number  of  soldiers.     It  seemed  to  him  just  that,  while 
military  operations  were  suspended,  both  the  armies  should 
be  considered  as  alike  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  English 
nation,  and  should  be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English 
revenue.     Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee  that  the  King 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  French  force  into  England.      The  point  where 
there  was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.     The  Prince  did  not 
insist  that  this  important  fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  but  proposed  that  it  should,  during  the  truce,  be  under 
the  government  of  an  officer  in  whom  both  himself  and  James 
could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed  with  a  punc- 
tilious fiumess,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  rather  from 
a  disinterested  umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a 
victorious  prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the  King.  But 
among  the  Whigs  there  was  much  murmuring.  They 
wanted  no  reconciliation  with  their  old  master.  They 
thought  themselves  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  him. 
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CHAP.  They  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  the  authority  of  a  Par- 
^  ^'  ^  liament  convoked  by  his  writ.  They  were  averse  to  an  armis-* 
tice ;  and  they  conld  not  conceive  why,  if  there  was  to  be  an 
armistice,  it  should  be  an  armistice  on  eqnal  terms.  By  all 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  strength ;  and  what  was  there  in  the  character  of 
James  to  justify  any  extraordinary  indulgence  9  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point  of  view, 
and  with  how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader  whom  they  cen- 
sured contemplated  the  whole  situation  of  England  and 
Europe.  They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  tiiere- 
fore  either  have  refiised  to  treat  with  him  on  any  conditions, 
or  have  imposed  on  him  conditions  insupportably  hard.  To 
the  success  of  William's  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy 
it  was  necessary  that  James  should  ruin  himself  by  rejecting 
conditions  ostentatiously  liberal.  The  event  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  the  course  which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen  at 
Hungerford  were  inclined  to  condemn. 

On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December,  the  Prince's  demands 
were  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax.  The  Commis- 
sioners dined  at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had  been 
invited  to  meet  them.  The  old  hall,  hung  with  coats  of  mail 
which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  portraits  of 
gallants  who  had  adorned  the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  Peers  and  Generals.  In  such  a  throng  a 
short  question  and  answer  might  be  exchanged  without 
attracting  notice.  Halifax  seized  this  opportunity,  the  first 
which  had  presented  itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet 
knew  or  thought.  "  What  is  it  that  you  want  ?"  said  the 
dexterous  diplomatist :  "  do  you  wish  to  get  the  King  into 
your  power?"  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Burnet:  "  we  would  not 
do  the  least  harm  to  his  person."  "  And  if  he  were  to  go 
away?"  said  Halifax.  "  There  is  nothing,"  said  Burnet,  "so 
much  to  be  wished."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  ex- 
pressed the  general  sentiment  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Prince's 
camp.  They  were  all  desirous  that  James  should  fly  from 
the  country:  but  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among  them  under- 
stood how  important  it  was  that  his  flight  should  be  ascribed 
by  the  nation  to  his  own  folly  and  perverseness,  and  not  to 
liarsh  usage  and  well  grounded  apprehension.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which  he  was  now 
reduced,  all  his  enemies  united  would  have  been  imable  to 
effect  his  complete  overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst 
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enemy :  but  while  his  Commissioners  were  labouring  to  save     CHAP, 
him,  he  was  labouring  as  earnestly  to  make  all  their  efforts  .    ^^'    - 
useless.'^ 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution.     The  pre-  The  Queen 
tended  negotiation  had  answered  its  purpose.     On  the  same  SJ^^'^**  ^ 
day  on  which  the  three  Lords  reached  Himgerford  the  Prince  Waipssent 
of  Wales  arrived  at  Westminster.    It  had  been  intended  that  ^  France, 
he  should  come  over  London  Bridge ;  and  some  Ldsh  troops 
were  sent  to  Southwark  to  meet  him.    But  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  gi^eat  multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration 
that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all  speed.     The 
poor  child  crossed  the  Thames  at  Elingston,  and  was  brought 
into  Whitehall  so  privately  that  many  believed  him  to  be  still 
at  Fort8mouth.t 

To  send  him  and  the  Queen  out  of  the  country  without 
delay  was  now  the  first  object  of  James.  But  who  could  be 
trusted  to  manage  the  escape  9  Dartmouth  was  accounted 
the  most  loyal  of  Protestant  Tories ;  and  Dartmouth  had 
refused.  Dover  was  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits;  and  even 
Dover  had  hesitated.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  an  Eng- 
lishman of  rank  and  honour  who  would  imdertake  to  place 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  English  crown  in  the  hands  of  the 
XiTig  of  France.  In  these  circumstances  James  bethought 
him  of  a  French  nobleman  who  then  resided  in  London, 
Antonine  Count  of  Lauzun.  Of  this  man  it  has  been  said  Lausoa. 
that  his  life  was  stranger  than  the  dreams  of  other  people. 
At  an  early  age  he  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Lewis, 
and  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  the  highest  employments 
under  the  French  «;rOwn.  Then  his  fortunes  had  undergone 
an  eclipse.  Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the  Mend  of  his 
youth  with  bitter  reproaches,  and  had,  it  was  said,  scarcely 
lefrained  from  adding  blows.  The  fallen  favourite  had  been 
sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress ;  but  he  had  emerged  from  his  con- 
finement^ had  again  enjoyed  the  smilesof  his  master,  and  had 
gained  tiie  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Europe, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston  Duke  of  Orleans,  grand- 
daughter of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the  im- 
mense domains  of  the  house  of  Montpensier.    The  lovers 

*  Mr  aoeoiiiit  of  wbMi  passed  st  Hon-  December  ^. 

mffivaistsJM&firomClsiendon'sDiazy,  f  Lif e    of  James  ii.  237.     Burnet, 

Itoeeaiber  8,  9.  16S8;  Bumet,  i.  794.;  stnizige  to  saj,  had  not  heard,  or  had 

tb*  Fmr  deUTered  to  the  Prince  l^  the  forgotten,  that  the  prince  was  brought 

(kmamumaotn,  and  the  Prinee's  Answer ;  badL  to  London :  L  796. 
Sir  Fitridc  Hume's  Diaiy ;  Van  Citters, 
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were  bent  on  marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  obtained. 
During  a  few  hours  Lauzun  was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an 
adopted  member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  13ie  portion  which 
the  princess  brought  with  her  might  well  have  been  an  object 
of  competition  to  soyereigns ;  three  great  dukedoms,  an  in- 
dependent principality  with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  own 
tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly  exceeding  the  whole  reyenue 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  this  splendid  prospect  had 
been  overcast.  The  match  had  been  broken  off.  The  aspir- 
ing suitor  had  been,  during  many  years,  shut  up  in  a  remote 
castle.  At  length  Lewis  relented.  Lauzun  was  forbidden  to 
appear  in  the  royal  presence,  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty 
at  a  distance  from  the  court.  He  visited  England,  and  was 
well  received  at  the  palace  of  James  and  in  the  fiEbshionable 
circles  of  London ;  for  in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France 
were  regarded  throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ;  and 
many  Chevaliers  and  Viscounts  who  had  never  been  admitted 
to  the  interior  circle  at  Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of 
general  curiosity  and  admiration  at  Whitehall.'  Lauzun  was 
in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present  emergency.  He 
had  courage  and  a  sense  of  honour,  had  been  accustomed 
to  eccentric  adventures,  and,  with  the  keen  observation  and 
ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished  man  of  the  world,  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  knight  errantry.  All  his  national  feel- 
ings and  all  his  personal  interests  impelled  him  to  imdertake 
the  adventure  from  which  the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the 
English  crown  seemed  to  shrink.  As  the  guardian,  at  a 
perilous  crisis,  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  might  return  with  honour  to  his  native 
land:  he  might  once  more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis  dress  and 
dine,  and  might,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating  chase  of  royal 
favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun  eagerly  accepted  the 
high  trust  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  arrangements  for 
the  flight  were  promptly  made :  a  vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Gravesend :  but  to  reach  Gravesend  was  not  easy. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a  crowd  together.  No  foreigner  could 
appear  in  the  streets  without  risk  of  being  stopped,  ques- 
tioned, and  carried  before  a  magistrate  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the  south  of 
the  Thames.     No  precaution  which  could  quiet  suspicion  was 
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omittecL  The  King  and  Queen  retired  to  rest  as  nsuaL  CHAP. 
When  the  palace  had  been  some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James  _  ^'_ 
rose  and  called  a  servant  who  was  in  attendance.  ^^  Tou  will 
find,''  said  the  King,  ^^  a  man  at  the  door  of  the  antechamber : 
bring  him  hither.''  The  servant  obeyed,  and  Lauzun  was 
ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  "I  confide  to  you," 
said  James,  ^^  my  Queen  and  my  son ;  everything  must  be 
risked  to  carry  them  mto  France."  Lauzun,  with  a  truly 
chivalrous  spirit,  returned  thanks  for  the  dangerous  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  begged  permission 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a 
gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage  and  faith  had  been 
often  tried.  The  services  of  so  valuable  an  assistant  were 
readily  accepted.  Lauzun  gave  his  hand  to  Mary.  Saint 
Victor  wrapped  up  in  his  warm  cloak  the  ill  fated  heir  of  so 
many  Kings.  The  party  stole  down  the  back  stairs,  and  em- 
barked in  an  open  skiff.  It  was  a  miserable  voyage.  The 
night  was  bleak :  the  rain  fell :  the  wind  roared :  the  water 
was  rough :  at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth ;  and  the 
fugitives  landed  near  an  inn,  where  a  coach  and  horses  were  in 
waiting.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  horses  could  be  har- 
nessed. Mary,  afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known,  would 
not  enter  the  house.  She  remained  with  her  child,  cowering 
for  shelter  from  the  storm  under  the  tower  of  Lambeth 
Church,  and  distracted  by  terror  whenever  the  ostler  ap- 
proached her  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women  attended 
her,  one  who  gave  suck  to  the  Prince,  and  one  whose  ofBce 
was  to  rock  his  cradle ;  but  they  could  be  of  little  use  to 
their  mistress ;  for  both  were  foreigners  who  could  hardly 
speak  the  English  language,  and  who  shuddered  at  the 
rigour  of  the  English  climate.  The  only  consolatery  circum- 
stance was  that  the  little  boy  was  well,  and  uttered  not  a 
single  cry.  At  length  the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor 
followed  it  on  horseback.  The  fugitives  reached  Gravesend 
safely,  and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which  ¥raited  for  them. 
They  found  there  Lord  Powis  and  his  wife.  Three  Irish 
officers  were  also  on  board.  These  men  had  been  sent  thither 
in  order  that  they  might  assist  Lauzim  in  any  desperate  emer- 
gency; for  it  was  thought  not  impossible  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  might  prove  false  ;  and  it  was  fuUy  determined  that, 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  te 
the  hearL  There  was,  however,  no  necessity  for  violence. 
The  yacht  proceeded  down  the  river  with  a  fair  wind ;  and 
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CHAP.     Saint  Victory  having  seen  her  under  sail,  spurred  back  with 

, ^- ,  the  good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth  of  December,  the 
King  learned  that  his  wife  and  son  had  begun  their  voyage 
with  a  fiair  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination.  About  the 
same  time  a  courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  despatches 
from  Hungerford.  Had  James  been  a  little  more  discerning, 
or  a  little  less  obstinate,  those  despatches  would  have  induced 
him  to  reconsider  all  his  plans.  The  Commissioners  wrote 
hopefully.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the  conqueror  were 
strangely  liberaL  The  King  himself  could  not  refrain  frx>m 
exclaiming  that  they  were  more  favourable  than  he  could 
have  expected.  He  might  indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect 
that  they  had  been  framed  with  no  friendly  design :  but  this 
mattered  nothing ;  for,  whether  they  were  o£Eered  in  the  hope 
that,  by  closing  with  them,  he  would  lay  the  ground  for  a 
happy  reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  rejecting  them,  he  would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorrigible,  his  course 
was  equally  clear.  In  either  case  his  policy  was  to  accept 
them  promptly  and  to  observe  them  faithfrilly. 
The  Kingft  But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  perfectly  imderstood 
^'^nTfor  *^®  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and,  in  offering 
flight.  those  terms  which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured 
as  too  indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce  by 
which  the  public  had  been  amused  since  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  army  from  Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours. 
All  the  Lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  invited  to 
the  palace  that  they  might  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation  which  had  been  opened  by  their  ad>dce.  Another 
meeting  of  Peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  SheriflPs  of  London  were  summoned  to 
attend  the  King.  He  exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties 
vigorously,  and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  coimtry,  but  assured  them 
that  he  would  himself  remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered 
this  unkingly  and  unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was 
to  depart  before  daybreak.  Already  he  had  entrusted  his 
most  valuable  movables  to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Am- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  246. ;  Tkre  d'Or-  the  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  and  of  the 

l^iins,  B^lntiomi  d'Angleterre,  xi. ;  Ma-  Duke  of  Saint  Simon,  and  the  Characters 

dame  de  S^rign^,  Dec.  |].  1 688 ;  Dangeau,  of  Labruy^re. 
Miim<mB,  JC^  ||.    As  to  Lauzan,  see 
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baasadors.  His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited  CHAP, 
with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But  before  the  flight  there  was  _  ^  ^ 
still  something  to  be  done.  The  tyrant  pleased  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who 
had  been  impatient  of  his  despotism  bj  inflicting  on  them 
at  parting  all  the  evils  of  anarchy.  He  ordered  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to 
his  apartment.  The  writs  he  threw  into  the  flre.  Some 
which  had  been  already  sent  out  he  annulled  by  an  instru- 
luenl  drawn  up  in  legal  form.  To  Feversham  he  wrote  a 
letter  which  could  be  understood  only  as  a  command  to  dis- 
band the  army.  Still,  however,  he  concealed,  even  from  his 
chief  ministers,  his  intention  of  absconding.  Just  before  he 
retired  he  directed  Jefi&eys  to  be  in  the  closet  early  on  the 
morrow,  and,  while  stepping  into  bed,  whispered  to  Mulgrave 
that  the  news  from  Hungerford  was  highly  satisfactory. 
Everybody  withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
This  young  man,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Guards, 
and  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.  It  seems  to  have  been 
then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in  the  Queen's  absence,  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet  in  the  King's 
room;  and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  perform  this 
duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  eleventh  of  De-  HU 
cember,  James  rose,  took  the  Great  Seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his 
commands  on  Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared  through  a 
secret  passage,  the  same  passage  probably  through  which 
Huddleston  had  been  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  King. 
Sir  Edward  Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney  coach. 
James  was  conveyed  to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed  the  Thames 
in  a  small  wherry.  As  he  passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where,  after  many  months, 
it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing  net  and  dragged  up. 

At  Yauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and  horses  had  been 
stationed  there  for  him ;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road 
towards  Sheemess,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom 
House  had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival.'^ 

*  Hiftoiy  of  the  Desertion ;  life  of    Account  of   the  Rerolution  ;    BuroAl* 
Jaaict,  iL  251.  Orig.  Mem. ;  MolgnTe's    i.  795. 
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Northumberland  strictly  obeyed  the  injunctioii  which  had 
been  laid  on  him,  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  the  royal 
apartment  till  it  was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was  filled 
with  courtiers  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow  and  with 
Lords  who  had  been  summoned  to  CounciL  The  news  of 
James's  flight  passed  in  an  instant  from  the  galleries  to  the 
streets ;  and  the  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  King  was  gone.  The 
Prince  had  not  arrived.  No  Eegency  had  been  appointed. 
The  Great  Seal,  essential  to  the  administration  of  ordinary 
justice,  had  disappeared.  It  was  soon  known  that  Feversham 
had,  on  the  receipt  of  the  royal  order,  instantly  disbanded  his 
forces.  What  respect  for  law  or  property  was  likely  to  be 
foimd  among  soldiers,  armed  and  congregated,  emancipated 
from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  populace  of  London 
had,  during  some  weeks,  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  tur- 
bulence and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  united  for  a 
short  time  all  who  had  any  interest  in  the  peace  of  society. 
Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered  firmly  to  the  royal  cause. 
He  now  saw  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  averting  general 
confusion.  "  Muster  your  troop  of  Guards,"  he  said  to  Nor- 
thimiberland ;  "  and  declare  for  the  Prince  of  Orange."  The 
advice  was  promptly  followed.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
army  who  were  then  in  London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall, 
and  resolved  that  they  would  submit  to  William's  authority, 
and  would,  till  his  pleasure  should  be  known,  keep  their  men 
together,  and  assist  the  civil  power  to  preserve  order.* 

Who  was  to  supply,  at  that  awful  crisis,  the  place  of  the 
King  ?  In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  if  a  suspension  of 
the  regal  functions  took  place,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral generally  assumed  the  supreme  executive  power.    It  was 


*  History  of  the  Desertion  ;  Mulgrave's  Account  of  the  Revolution ;  Eachard's 
History  of  the  Rerolution. 
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by  the  Lords  that  provision  was  made  for  the  government  of  CHAP, 
the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Third  and  ^_  ^  _^ 
during  the  absence  of  Edward  the  First.  Both  when  Henry 
the  Sixth  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  his  infancy,  and  when 
many  years  later  he  sank  into  imbecility,  the  Lords  took  upon 
themselves  to  administer  the  government  in  his  stead  till  the 
legislature  had  appointed  a  Protector.  Whether  our  old 
Barons  and  Prelates,  in  acting  for  a  King  who  could  not  act 
for  himself,  exercised  a  strictly  legal  right,  or  committed  an 
irregularity  which  only  extreme  necessity  could  excuse,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  debated.  But  the  morning  of 
the  eleventh  of  December  1688  was  not  a  time  for  controversy. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  a 
provisional  government ;  and  the  eyes  of  men  naturally  turned 
to  the  magnates  of  the  realm.  Most  of  the  Peers  who  were 
in  the  capital  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and  were  received  there 
with  all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the  City.  The  extremity 
of  the  danger  drew  Sancrofl  forth  from  his  palace.  He  took 
the  chair ;  and,  under  his  presidency,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
York,  five  Bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  Lords  deter- 
mined to  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  Declaration.  By 
this  instrument  they  declared  that  they  were  fimdy  attached 
to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  their  country,  and  that 
they  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  grievances  redressed 
and  tranquillity  restored  by  the  Parliament  which  the  King 
liad  lately  summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had  been  extinguished 
by  his  flight.  They  had  therefore  determined  to  join  with  the 
Rince  of  Orange,  in  order  that  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
might  be  vindicated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Church  might  be 
Becured,  that  a  just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  given 
to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant  interest  throughout 
the  world  might  be  strengthened.  Till  His  Highness  should 
arrive,  they  were  prepared  to  take  on  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  such  directions  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  A  deputation  was  instantly 
sent  to  lay  this  Declaration  before  the  Prince,  and  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  London.^ 

The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult.  They 
went  for  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Middleton  refused  to 
submit  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  authority ;  but 
Pkeston,  astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  knowing 

«  London  Gazette,  Dec  13. 1688. 
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CHAP,     what  to  expect,  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summons.    X 

^^^ ,  message  was  sent  to  Skelton,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the 

Tower,  requesting  his  attendance  at  Guildhall.  He  came, 
and  was  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  and 
that  he  must  instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the  same  time  the  Peers  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dartmouth,  enjoining  him  to  refrain 
from  all  hostile  operations  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  to 
displace  all  the  Popish  officers  who  held  commands  under 
him.* 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings  by  Sancroft,  and  by 
some  other  persons  who  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  strictly 
faithfrd  to  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  deserves  espe- 
cial notice.  To  usurp  the  command  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the 
King  had  set  over  his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit 
his  Admiral  from  giving  battle  in  defence  of  the  royal  cause, 
was  surely  nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  several  honest 
and  able  Tories  of  the  school  of  Filmer  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  could  do  all  these  things  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  resisting  their  Sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they 
took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.  Government,  they  said,  is  the 
ordinance  of  Gt)d.  Hereditary  monarchical  government  is 
eminently  the  ordinance  of  God.  While  the  King  commands 
what  is  lawful  we  must  obey  him  actively.  When  he  com- 
mands what  is  unlawful  we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no 
extremity  are  we  justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  But 
if  he  chooses  to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  over  us  are  at  an 
end.  While  he  governs  us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we 
are  bound  to  submit ;  but,  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all, 
we  are  not  bound  to  remain  for  ever  without  a  government. 
Anarchy  is  not  the  ordinance  of  God ;  nor  will  he  impute  it  to 
us  as  a  sin  that,  when  a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  pro- 
vocations, we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has 
departed  wc  know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent,  we 
take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  entire  dissolution 
of  society.  Had  our  Sovereign  remained  among  us,  we  were 
ready,  little  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet.  Had 
he,  when  he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  us 
with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  that  regency 
alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction.     But  he  has  dis- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  259  ;  MuJgrave's  Account  of  the  Kevolution ;  Legge  Papers 
in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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appeared,  having  made  no  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
order  or  the  administration  of  justice.  With  him,  and  with 
his  Great  Seal,  has  vanished  the  whole  machinery  bj  which 
a  murderer  can  be  pmiished,  by  which  the  right  to  an  estate 
can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  can  be 
distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  free  thousands  of  armed 
men  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and  to  place 
them  in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  plunder  or  starve. 
Yet  a  few  hours,  and  every  man's  hand  will  be  against  his 
neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  lawless  spirit.  We  are  at  this  moment 
actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which  theorists  have 
written  so  much ;  and  in  that  state  we  have  been  placed,  not 
by  our  fisiult,  but  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  protector.  His  defection  may  be 
justly  called  voluntary :  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty 
was  in  danger.  His  enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat  with 
him  on  a  basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had  offered  imme- 
diately  to  suspend  all  hostile  operations,  on  conditions  which 
he  could  not  deny  to  be  liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust.  We  retract  nothing.  We 
are  in  nothing  inconsistent.  We  still  assert  our  old  doctrines 
without  qualification.  We  still  hold  that  it  is  in  all  cases 
sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate :  but  we  say  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  magistrate  to  resist.  He  who  was  the  magistrate, 
after  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them. 
The  abuse  did  not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him :  but  the 
abdication  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  how  we  may  best  sup- 
ply his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Prince's  party  was  now 
swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  previously  stood  aloof 
from  it.  Never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  had  there  been 
80  near  an  approach  to  entire  concord  among  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture ;  and  never  had  concord 
been  more  needed.  All  those  evil  passions  which  it  is  the 
office  of  government  to  restrain,  and  which  the  best  govern- 
ments  restrain  but  imperfectly,  were  on  a  sudden  emanci- 
pated from  control;  avarice,  licentiousness,  revenge,  the 
hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation  to  nation.  On 
such  occasions  it  will  ever  be  found  that  the  human  vermin, 
which,  neglected  by  ministers  of  state,  and  ministers  of  reli- 
gioDy  barbarous  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  heathen  in  the 
nddrt  of  Christianity,  burrows,  among  all  physical  and  all 
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GHAP.     moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will 

V.    , at  once  rise  into  a  terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in  Lon- 

Koto  in  ^Qn.  When  the  night,  the  longest  night,  as  it  chanced,  of 
"^"^  the  year  approax^hed,  forth  came  from  eveiy  den  of  vice,  fi.>m 
the  bear  garden  at  HocUey,  and  from  the  labyrinth  of  tip- 
pling houses  and  brothels  in  the  Friars,  thousands  of  house- 
breakers and  highwaymen,  cutpurses  and  ringdroppers.  With 
these  were  mingled  ihousands  of  idle  apprentices,  who  wished 
merely  for  the  excitement  of  a  riot.  ■  Even  men  of  peaceable 
and  honest  habits  were  impelled  by  religious  animosity  to 
join  the  lawless  part  of  the  population.  For  the  cry  of  No 
Popery,  a  cry  which  has  more  than  once  endangered  the  ex- 
istence of  London,  was  the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine. 
First  the  rabble  fell  on  the  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship. 
The  buildings  were  demolished.  Benches,  pulpits,  confes- 
sionals, breviaries  were  heaped  up  and  set  on  fire.  A  great 
mountain  of  books  and  furniture  blazed  on  the  site  of  the  con- 
vent at  Clerkenwell.  Another  pile  was  kindled  before  the 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  house  in  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields.  The 
chapel  in  Lime  Street,  the  chapel  in  Bucklersbury,  were 
pulled  down.  The  pictures,  images,  and  crucifixes  were  car- 
ried along  the  streets  in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapers  torn 
from  the  altars.  The  procession  bristled  thick  with  swords 
and  staves,  and  on  the  point  of  every  sword  and  of  every  staff 
was  an  orange.  The  King's  printing  house,  whence  had 
issued,  during  the  preceding  three  years,  innumerable  tracts 
in  defence  of  Papal  supremacy,  image  worship,  and  monastic 
vows,  was — to  use  a  coarse  metaphor  which  then,  for  the  first 
time,  came  into  fashion — completely  gutted.  The  vast  stock 
of  paper,  much  of  which  was  still  unpolluted  by  typeSy  fur- 
nished an  immense  bonfire.  From  monasteries,  temples,  and 
public  offices,  the  fury  of  the  multitude  turned  to  private 
dwellings.  Several  houses  were  pillaged  and  destroyed  :  but 
the  smallness  of  the  booty  disappointed  the  plunderers  ;  and 
soon  a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most  valuable  effects  of 
the  Papists  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  foreign 
Ambassadors.  To  the  savage  and  ignorant  populace  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  country  the  just 
vengeance  of  all  Europe  were  as  nothing.  The  houses  of  the 
Ambassadors  were  besieged.  A  great  crowd  assembled  before 
Barillon's  door  in  St.  James's  Square.  He,  however,  fared 
better  than  might  have  been  expected.  For,  though  the 
government  which  he  represented  was  held  in  abhorrence,  his 
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iberal  housekeeping  and  exact  payments  had  made  him  per-  CHAP, 
lonallj  popular-  Moreover  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  ._  ^  . 
usking  for  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and,  as  several  men  of  rank, 
vho  lived  near  him  had  done  the  same,  a  considerable  force 
vas  collected  in  the  square.  The  rioters,  therefore,  when 
:hey  were  assured  that  no  arms  or  priests  were  concealed 
mder  his  roof,  left  him  unmolested.  The  Venetian  Envoy 
vas  protected  by  a  detachment  of  troops  :  but  the  mansions 
xicupied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  of  the 
jrrand  Duke  of  Tuscany  were  destroyed.  One  precious  box 
iie  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to  save  from  the  marauders.  It 
contained  nine  volumes  of  memoirs,  written  in  the  hand  of 
fames  himself.  These  volumes  reached  France  in  safety, 
md,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  perished  there  in 
Jie  havoc  of  a  revolution  far  more  terrible  than  that  from 
Mrhich  they  had  escaped.  But  some  fragments  still  remain, 
md,  though  grievously  mutilated,  and  imbedded  in  masses  of 
childish  fiction,  well  deserve  to  be  attentively  studied.* 

The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal  had  been  deposited  at  The 
Wild  House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  residence  of  the  f^^'^. 
Spanish  ambassador  Bonquillo.     Bonquillo,  conscious  that  he  dor's  houM 
md  his  court  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  English  nation,  had  ^^^^^ 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  soldiers  :  but  the  mob  was 
aot  in  a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.     The  name  of  Spain 
liad  long  been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  Armada,  with  the  cruelties  of  Mary  and  the 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  and  for  whose  bias  large  allowance  ought 

*xpliination  which  well  infr)nueu  persons  to  be  made,  but  who  had  the  best  op< 

may  think  superfluous.     Several  critics  portunities  of  learning  the  truth.    The 

tiave  complained  that  I  treat  the  ^^aint  interstices  between  these  precious  por- 

[jennain*s  Life  of   James   the  Second  tions  of  the  narrative    are    sometimes 

loinctimes  as   a  work  of    the    highest  fille<l  with  trash.  Whoever  will  take  the 

tothority,  and  sometimes  as  a  mere  ro-  trouble  to  examine  the  references  in  my 

nance.     They  seem  to  imagine  that  the  notes  will  see  that  I  have  constantly 

book  is  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  lx)mc  in  mind  the  distinction  which  I 

Might  either  to  be  uniformly  quoted  with  have  now  pointed  out.    Surely  I  may 

ri«pect  or  uniformly  thrown  aside  with  cite,  as  of  high  (authority,  an  account  of 

[tatempt.     The  truth  is  that  part  of  the  the  last  moments  of  Charles  the  Second, 

Life  is  of  the  Terr  hi^'hestt  authuritv,  and  which  was  written  bv  his  brother,  or  an 

that  the  rest  is  the  work  of  an  ignorant  account  of  the  plottings  of  Penn,   of 

iod  silly  compiler,  and  is  of  no  more  Dartmouth,  and  of  Churchill,  which  was 

ralfie  than  any  common  Jacobite  pam-  corrected  by  the  hand  of  the  Pretender, 

phlet.  Those  passages  which  were  copietl  and  yet  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 

rrom   the   Memoirs  written   by  Jum«'s,  reject  the  fables  of  a  nameless  scribbler 

ind  those  passages  which  were  carul'ully  wlio  makes  Argyle,  with  all  his  cavalry, 

rcriscd  bj  his  sun,  arc  among  the  most  swim  across  the  Clyde  at  a  place  where 

DMfal  BuiteriaU  for  history.    They  con-  the  Clyde  is  more  than  four  miles 

tain  the  testimony   of  witnesses,  who  (1857.) 
wen  vndoiibtedly  under  a  strong  bias. 
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CHAP,     plots  against  Elizabeth.     Bonqtdllo  had  also  made  himself 

, ^ ,  many  enemies  among  the  common  people  by  availing  himself 

of  his  privilege  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts. 
His  house  was  therefore  sacked  without  mercy;  and  a  noble 
library,  which  he  had  collected,  perished  in  the  iSames.  His 
only  comfort  was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from 
the  same  fate.^ 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on  a  ghastly 
sight.  The  capital  in  many  places  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
city  taken  by  storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  trainbands  were 
ordered  under  arms.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages.  Such  atonement  as  was 
at  that  moment  possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  foreign  governments.  A  reward  was 
promised  for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild 
House ;  and  Bonquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of 
plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the 
Kiags  of  England.  A  sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ; 
and  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  an- 
techamber with  the  same  observance  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  Sovereign.  These  marks  of  respect 
soothed  even  the  punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  court,  and 
averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.f 
Arrest  of  In  spite,  however,  of  the  well  meant  efforts  of  the  proW- 
•^  sional  government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly  more  formidable. 
It  was  heightened  by  an  event  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  can  hardly  be  related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive 
pleasure.  A  scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  whose 
trade  was  to  furnish  the  seafaring  men  there  with  money  at 
high  interest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry. 
The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond  ; 
and  the  case  came  before  Jeffreys.     The  counsel  for  the  bor- 

♦  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13.  1688;  the  Revolution;  Consultation  of  the 
Barillon,  Dec  J|.;  Van  Citters,  same  Spanish  Council  of  State,  Jan.  |f.  1689. 
date ;  Luttrell's  Diary  ;  Life  of  James,  Something  was  said  about  reprisals  :  but 
ii.2o6.  Grig.  Mem.;  Ellis Corrc»spon<lence,  the  Spanish  council  treated  the  sugges- 
Dec.  13;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish  tion  with  contempt.  *' Habiendo  sido  este 
Council  of  State,  Jan,  J2.  1689.  It  ap-  hecho  por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  con- 
pears  that  Ronquillo  compUine^l  bitterly  sentimicnto  del  gobiemo,  y  antes  contra 
to  his  government  of  his  losses;  "  Sirvi-  su  voluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la 
endole  solo  de  consuelo  el  haber  tenido  satisfacciun  que  le  ban  dado  y  le  ban 
prerencion  de  poder  consumir  El  Santi-  prometido,  parece  que  no  hay  juicio 
simo."  humano  que  puede  aconsejar  que  te  pase 

t  London  Gazette,    Dec    13.    1688:  a  semejante  remedio." 
Lnttnll's  Diary ;  MolgraTe^s  Account  of 
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rower,  having  little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was  a  OHAP. 
Trimmer.  The  Chancellor  instantly  fired.  "A  Trimmer!  ^ 
where  is  he  ?  Let  me  see  him.  I  Imve  heard  of  that  kind  of 
monster.  What  is  it  made  like  ?  "  The  imfortunate  creditor 
was  forced  to  stand  forth.  The  Chancellor  glared  fiercely  on 
him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright. 
"While  I  live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered  out  of 
the  court,  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible  countenance." 
And  now  the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  Trimmer 
•was  walking  through  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well  known 
face  looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  alehouse.  He  could  not 
be  deceived.  The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved  away. 
The  dress  was  that  of  a  common  sailor  &om  Newcastle,  and 
was  black  with  coal  dust :  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
savage  eye  and  mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In 
a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people 
shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses.  The  fugitive's  life 
was  saved  by  a  company  of  the  trainbands ;  and  he  was  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Mayor  was  a  simple  man  who 
had  passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by 
finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution. 
The  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  the  city  which  was  under  his  charge,  had  disordered 
his  mind  and  his  body.  When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
a  few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was 
dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed  with  ashes,  half  dead 
with  fright,  and  followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the  agitation 
of  the  unfortunate  Mayor  rose  to  the  height.  He  fell  into  fits, 
and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose.  Meanwhile 
the  throng  without  was  constantly  becoming  more  numerous 
and  more  savage.  Jeffreys  begged  to  be  sent  to  prison.  An 
order  to  that  effect  was  procured  from  the  Lords  who  were 
Hitting  at  WMtehaJl ;  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  caxriage 
to  the  Tower.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  drawn  out  to 
escort  him,  and  foimd  the  duty  a  difficult  one.  It  was  re- 
peatedly necessary  for  them  to  form,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes 
to  the  mob.  The  thousands  who  were  disappointed  of  their 
revenge  pursued  the  coach,  with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate  of 
the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters  fall 
in  the  prisoner's  view.  The  wretched  man  meantime  was  in 
oonmlrions  of  terror.  He  wrung  his  hands :  he  looked  wildly 
oatf  sometimes  at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the  other^  and 
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was  lieard  even  above  the  tumult,  crying  "  Keep  them  o£F, 
gentlemen!  For  God's  sake  keep  them  off!"  At  length, 
having  suffered  far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  fortress  where  some  o£  his  most  illustri- 
ous victims  had  passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his  own  life 
wa.  destined  to  dose  in  unspeakable  ignonuny  a^d  horror  * 
All  this  time  an  active  search  was  making  after  Koman 
Catholic  priests.  Many  were  arrested.  Two  Bishops,  Ellis 
and  Leybum,  were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nuncio,  who  had 
little  reason  to  expect  that  either  his  spiritual  or  his  political 
character  would  be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his 
escape,  disguised  as  a  lacquey,  in  the  train  of  the  minister 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.t 
The  Irish  Another  day  of  agitation  and  alarm  closed,  and  was  followed 
Ki^  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England  had 
ever  seen.  Early  in  the  evening  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
rabble  on  a  stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few  months 
before  for  Lord  Powis,  which,  in  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  the 
Second,  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  were  sent  thither :  the  mob 
was  dispersed,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  citi- 
zens were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this  time 
arose  a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamour, 
passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel,  and  spread 
into  every  street  and  alley  of  the  capital.  It  was  said  that 
the  Irish  whom  Feversham  had  let  loose  were  marching:  on 
London  and  massacring  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the  drums  of  the  militia  beat 
to  arms.  Ever}nYhere  terrified  women  were  weeping  and 
wringing  their  hands,  while  their  fathers  and  husbands  were 
equipping  themselves  for  fight.  Before  two  the  capital  wore 
a  face  of  stem  preparedness  which  might  well  have  daunted 
a  real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had  been  approaching. 
Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows.  The  public 
places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All  the  great  avenues 
were  barricaded.  More  than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and 
muskets  lined  the  streets.  The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter 
solstice  found  the  whole  City  still  in  arms.  During  many 
years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  what  they 

*  North's   Life   of   GuiMlord,    220. ;  furious  there.     He  tells  the  fft^ry  well. 

Jeffreys' ElefH' ;  Luttrell's  Pian' ;  Old-  Ellis   Correspondence;    Burntt,  i.  707 

mixoD,  762.  Oldmixon  was  in  the  crowd,  and  Onslow's  note. 

and  w»t,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  the  moat  f  Add;i,  Dec.  ■^. ;  Van  Cittcrs,  Bee.  J|. 
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called  the  Irish  Night.  When  it  was  known  that  there  had  CHAP, 
been  no  danger,  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  /  _. 
the  rumour  which  had  produced  so  much  agitation.  It  ap- 
peared that  some  persons  who  had  the  look  and  dress  of  clowns 
just  arrived  from  the  country  had  first  spread  the  report  in 
the  suburbs  a  little  before  midnight :  but  whence  these  men 
came,  and  by  whom  they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery. 
And  soon  news  arrived  from  many  quarters  which  bewildered 
the  public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had  not  been  confined 
to  London.  The  cry  that  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  coming 
to  murder  the  Protestants  had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been 
raised  at  once  in  many  places  widely  distant  from  each  other. 
Great  nimibers  of  letters,  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  ignorant  people,  had  been  sent  by  stage  coaches, 
by  waggons,  and  by  the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England. 
All  these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time.  In 
a  hundred  towns  at  once  the  populace  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  armed  barbarians  were  at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrat- 
ing crimes  as  foul  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the  rebellion 
of  Ulster.  No  Protestant  would  find  mercy.  Children  would 
be  compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents.  Babes 
would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flimg  into  the  blazing  ruins  of 
what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings.  Great  multitudes  as- 
sembled with  weapons :  the  people  in  some  places  began  to 
pull  down  bridges,  and  to  throw  up  barricades  :  but  soon  the 
excitement  went  down.  In  many  districts  those  who  had  been 
so  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by  shame, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Popish  soldier  within  a  week's 
march.  There  were  places,  indeed,  where  some  straggling 
bands  of  Irish  made  their  appearance  and  demanded  food : 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that  they 
<lid  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
f^hey  committed  any  wanton  outrage.  In  truth  they  were 
much  less  numerous  than  wa&  commonly  supposed ;  and  their 
spirit  was  cowed  by  finding  themselves  left  on  a  sudden,  with- 
»ut  leaders  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population 
^vhich  felt  towards  them  as  men  feel  towards  a  drove  of  wolves. 
i  >f  all  the  subjects  of  James  none  had  more  reason  to  execrate 
liim  than  these  imfortunate  members  of  his  church  and  do- 
renders  of  his  throne.^ 

*  Tan  Citten,  Dee.  }|.  1688 ;  Lut-  the  Revolution ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  257. ; 
treiri  Diary;  Ellis  Correspondence;  Old-  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution; 
miaooy  761. ;  Speke*8  Secret  History  of    History  of  the  Desertion. 
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CHAP.  It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that,  notwith- 
^ ^  standing  the  aversion  with  which  the  Soman  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  the  Irish  race  were  then  regarded,  notwithstanding 
the  anarchy  which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  James, 
notwithstanding  the  artftil  machinations  which  were  em- 
ployed to  scare  the  multitude  into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime 
was  pei^petrated  at  this  conjuncture.  Much  property,  indeed, 
was  destroyed  and  carried  away.  The  houses  of  many 
Koman  Catholic  gentlemen  were  attacked.  Parks  were 
ravaged.  Deer  were  slain  and  stolen.  Some  venerable 
specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middles  ages 
bear  to  this  day  the  marks  of  the  popular  violence.  The 
roads  were  in  many  places  made  impassable  by  a  selfap- 
pointed  police,  which  stopped  every  traveller  till  he  proved 
that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The  Thames  was  infested  by  a 
set  of  pirates  who,  imder  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  or 
delinquents,  rummaged  every  boat  that  passed.  Obnoxious 
persons  were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons  who  were 
not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons  and  effects 
by  bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous  Protestants  who 
had,  without  any  legal  authority,  assumed  the  office  of 
inquisitors.  But  in  all  this  confusion,  which  lasted  several 
days  and  extended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Boman 
Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mob  showed  no  inclination  to 
blood,  except  in  the  case  of  Jefireys ;  and  the  hatred  which 
that  bad  man  inspired  had  more  aflSnity  with  humanity  than 
with  cruelty.* 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  that  the  Irish 
Night  was  his  work, 'that  he  had  prompted  the  rustics  who 
raised  London,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters 
which  had  spread  dismay  through  the  country.  His  assertion 
is  not  intrinsically  improbable :  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence 
except  his  own  word.  He  was  a  man  quite  capable  of  com- 
mitting such  a  villany,  and  quite  capable  also  of  falsely 
boasting  that  he  had  committed  it.f 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expected :  for  it  was 
not  doubted  that  his  vigour  and  ability  would  speedily  restore 
order  and  security.  There  was  however  some  delay  for 
which  the  Prince  cannot  justly  be  blamed.  His  original 
intention  had  been  to  proceed  fi:x)m  Hungerford  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  assured  of  an  honourable   and   affectionate 

*  Life  of  James  iL  268.  f  Secret  Histoiy  of  the  Revolution. 
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rtception :  but  the  arriyal  of  the  deputation  from  Guildhall  CHAP, 
induced  him  to  change  his  intention  and  to  hasten  directly  ^  . 
towards  the  capital.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  Feversham, 
in  pursuance  of  the  King's  orders,  had  dismissed  the  royal 
army,  and  that  thousands  of  soldiers,  freed  from  restraint 
and  destitute  of  necessaries,  were  scattered  over  the  coxmties 
through  which  the  road  to  London  lay.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  for  William  to  proceed  slenderly  attended  without 
great  danger,  not  only  to  his  own  person,  about  which  he 
was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  being  solicitous,  but  also  to 
the  great  interests  which  were  under  his  care.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  regulate  his  own  movements  by  the 
movements  of  his  troops ;  and  troops  could  then  move  but 
slowly  along  the  highways  of  England  in  midwinter.  He 
was,  on  this  occasion,  a  little  moved  frt)m  his  ordinary  com- 
posure. ^^  I  am  not  to  be  thus  dealt  with,"  he  exclaimed 
with  bitterness ;  "  and  that  my  Lord  Feversham  shall  find." 
Prompt  and  judicious  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  James  had  caused.  Churchill  and  Grafton  were 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  reassembling  the  dispersed  army 
and  bringing  it  into  order.  The  English  soldiers  were  in- 
vited to  resume  their  military  character.  The  Irish  were 
commanded  to  deliver  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  being  treated 
as  banditti,  but  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  submit 
quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with  necessaries.* 

The  Prince's  orders  were  carried  into  effect  with  scarcely 
any  opposition,  except  from  the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been 
in  garrison  at  Tilbury.  One  of  these  men  snapped  a  pistol 
at  Grafton.  It  missed  fire,  and  the  assassin  was  instantly 
shot  dead  by  an  Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of  the 
unfortunate  strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to 
iheir  own  country.  They  seized  a  richly  laden  East  India- 
man  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Thames,  and  tried  to 
procure  pilots  by  force  at  Gravesend.  No  pilot,  however, 
was  to  be  found;  and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
trusting  to  their  own  skill  in  navigation.  They  soon  ran 
fbeir  ship  aground,  and,  after  some  bloodshed,  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms.f 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks  on  English  ground; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune  had  been 

*  Chuendon's  tHary,  December   13.        f  Van  Citten,  Doc.  {^.  168S ;    LoU 
IMS;  Tan  Citten,  December^).;  Ea-    treirt  Diary. 
*"   History  of  the  Beroltitioiu 
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CHAP,  uninterrapted.  His  own  prudence  and  firmness  had  been 
.  ^  -  conspicuously  displayed,  and  yet  had  done  less  for  him  than 
the  folly  and  pusillanimity  of  others.  And  now,  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be 
crowned  with  entire  success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one 
of  those  strange  incidents  which  so  often  confoimd  the  most 
exquisite  devices  of  human  policy. 
The  King  On  the  moming  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  people 
^**"sh«er-  ^^  London,  not  yet  fully  recovered  fix)m  the  agitation  of  th« 
Irish  Night,  were  surprised  by  a  rumour  that  the  King  had 
been  detained,  and  was  still  in  the  island.  The  report 
gathered  strength  during  the  day,  and  was  fiiUy  confirmed 
before  the  evening. 

James  had  travelled  with  relays  of  coach  horses  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  moming  of.  the 
twelfth  had  reached  Emley  Perry  near  the  island  of  Sheppev. 
There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on 
board :  but  the  wind  blew  fresh ;  and  the  master  would  not 
venture  to  put  to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A  tide  was  thus 
lol^t.  Midnight  was  approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to 
float.  By  that  time  the  news  that  the  King  had  disappeared, 
that  the  country  was  without  a  government,  and  that  London 
was  in  confusion,  had  travelled  fast  down  the  Thames,  and 
wherever  it  spread  had  produced  outrage  and  misrule.  The 
rude  fishermen  of  the  Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  witli 
suspicion  and  with  cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some 
persons  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her 
in  great  haste.  Perhaps  they  were  Jesuits:  perhaps  they 
were  rich.  Pifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated  at  once  by 
hatred  of  Popery  and  by  love  of  plunder,  boarded  the  hoy 
just  as  she  was  about  to  make  sail.  The  passengers  were 
told  that  they  must  go  on  shore  and  be  examined  by  a 
magistrate.  The  King's  appearance  excited  suspicion.  "  It 
is  Pather  Petre,"  cried  one  ruffian ;  "  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
jaws."  "  Search  the  hatchet  faced  old  Jesuit,"  became  tlio 
general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about.  His 
money  and  watch  were  taken  from  him.  He  had  about  him 
his  coronation  ring,  and  some  other  trinkets  of  great  value  : 
but  these  escaped  the  search  of  the  robbers,  who  indeed  we'  • 
so  ignorant  of  jewellery  that  they  took  his  diamond  buckl. •- 
for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carried  t* 
an  inn.     A  crowd  had  assembled  tliere  to  see  them ;  iuu\ 
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James,  though  disguised  by  a  wig  of  different  shape  and  CHAP, 
colour  from  that  which  he  usually  wore,  was  at  once  recog-  .  - 
nlsed.  For  a  moment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed : 
but  the  exhortations  of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage ; 
and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom  they  well  knew  and  bitterly 
hated,  inied  «^eir  toy.  Hia  A  wa«  in  the  neighboJ 
hood ;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  em- 
ployed  in  pilla^  his  ho.se  and  BhootiBg  his  deer.  The 
multitude  assured  the  King  that  they  would  not  hurt  him : 
but  they  refused  to  let  him  depart.  It  chanced  that  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous  royalist, 
head  of  the  Finch  family,  and  a  kinsman  of  Nottingham,  was 
then  at  Canterbury.  As  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  hap- 
pened he  hastened  to  the  coast,  accompanied  by  some 
Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their  intervention  the  ^^^g  was 
removed  to  a  more  convenient  lodging :  but  he  was  still  a 
prisoner.  The  mob  kept  constant  watch  round  the  house  to 
which  he  had  been  carried ;  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  lay 
at  the  door  of  his  bedroom.  His  deameanour  meantime  was 
that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose  mind  had  been  broken 
by  the  load  of  misfortunes.  Sometimes  he  si>oke  so  haugh- 
tUy  that  the  rustics  who  had  charge  of  him  were  provoked 
into  malriug  insolent  replies.  Then  he  betook  himself  ta 
supplication.  ^^  Let  me  go,"  he  cried ;  ^^  get  me  a  boat. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.  If  you  do  not 
let  me  fly  now,  it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be  on  your 
heads.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On  thia 
last  text  he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He 
harangued  on  a  strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  on  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  well,  on  the  disloyalty  of  the 
blaok  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of  a  piece  of  the  true  cross 
which  he  had  unfortunately  lost.  ^^  What  have  I  done  P"  he 
demanded  of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  him.  *^  Tell 
me  the  truth.  What  error  have  I  committed  P"  Those  to 
whom  he^ut  these  questions  were  too  hxmiane  to  return  the 
answer  which  must  have  risen  to  their  lips,  and  listened  to 
hit  wild  talk  in  pitying  silence.^ 

When  the  news  that  he  had   been   stopped,  insulted, 
roughly  handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a 

•  lifbof  JanM,iL251.  Orig.  Hem.;    of  Bapin.    Thit  euioiii  leCUr  ii in  the 
hKtbm  printed  in  TiadaTe  Oontinwitkm    Earl  M8&  6863. 
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CBAP.    prisoner  in  the  hands  'of  rade  ohnris,  reached  the'  oaintaL 


X 


man  J  passionB  were  roused.  Bigid  Cbiirchnien,  who  had,  a 
few  hours  before,  begun  tx>  think  that  thej  were  freed  from 
their  allegiance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings.  He  had  not 
quitted  his  kingdom.  He  had  not  consummated  his  abdi- 
cation. Khe  should  resume  his  regal  office,  could  thej,  on 
their  principles,  refuse  to  paj  him  obedience  9  Enlightened 
statesmen  foresaw  with  concern  that  all  the  disputes  which 
his  flight  had  for  a  moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and 
exasperated  bj  his  return.  Some  of  the  conmion  people, 
though  still  smarting  from  recent  wrongs,  were  touched  with 
compassion  for  a  great  prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were 
willhig  to  entertain  a  hope,  more  honourable  to  their  good 
nature  than  to  their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now 
repent  of  the  errors  which  had  brought  on  him  so  terrible  a 
punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the  King  was 
still  in  England,  Bancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of 
the  Provisional  Grovemment,  absented  himself  from  the  sittinifs 
of  the  Peers.  HaU&x,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch 
head  quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  TTin  sentiments 
had  ui^ergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both  public 
and  private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the  Whigs. 
Those  who  candidlv  examine  the  evidence  which  has  come 
down  to  us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of 
royal  Commissioner  in  the  sincere  hope  of  effi?cting  an  accom- 
modation between  the  King  and  the  Prince  on  fair  terms. 
The  negotiation  had  commenced  prosperously:  the  Prince 
had  offered  terms  which  the  King  could  not  but  acknowledj?e 
to  be  fiiir :  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Trimmer  might  flatter 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  mediate  between  infuriated 
factions,  to  dictate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions, 
to  secure  the  liberties  and  religion  of  his  country,  without 
exposing  her  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  a  change  of 
dynasty  and  a  disputed  succession.  "NVhile  he  was  plea  sin  ir 
himself  with  thoughts  so  agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  had  been  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  deceiving  the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hungerfi>rd 
had  been  a  fooFs  errand.  The  King  had  never  meant  to 
abide  by  the  terms  which  he  had  instructed  his  Commis- 
sioners to  propose.  He  had  charged  them  to  declare  that  he 
was  willing  to  submit  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Par- 
liament which  he  had  summoned ;  and,  while  they   were 
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deUvering  Ub  message^  he  had  burned  the  writs,  made  awaj* 
with  the  seal,  let  loose  the  army,  suspended  tiie  administra- 
tion of  justice,  dissolved  Ihe  government^'  and»  fled  £rom  the 
capitaL  Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable  arrangement  was  no 
longer  possible.  He  also  felt,'  it  may  be  sus^cted,  the  vexa- 
tion natural  to  a  man  widely  renowned  for  wisdom,  who  finds 
tiiat  he  has  been  duped  by  an  understanding  immeasurably 
inferior  to  his  own,  and  •  the  vexation  natural  to  a  great 
master  of  ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a  ridicu- 
lous situation.  His  judgment  and  his  resentment  alike  in-* 
duced  him  to  relinquish  the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  intent,  and  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  those  who  were  bent  on  raising  William  to  the 
throne.* 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the  Council  of  Lords  while 
HalifaT  presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting.t  No 
precaution,  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
outrage  and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The  Peers  took  on  tiiem- 
selves  the  responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble 
rose  ^;ain,  the  soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Jeffiieys  was 
brought  to  Whitehall  and  interrogated  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  the  Great  Seal  and  the  writs.  At  his  own  sanest 
request  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  as  the  only  place 
where  his  life  could  be  safe ;  and  he  retired  tha,nlriug  and 
blessing  those  who  had  given  him  the  protection  of  a  prison* 
A  Whig  nobleman  moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at  liberty: 
but  this  motion  was  overruled.}: 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and  Halifaj  was 
about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger  from 
Sheemess  was  in  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  more 
perplexing  or  annoying.  To  do  anything,  to  do  nothing,  was 
to  incur  a  grave  responsibility.  Halifax,  wishing  probably 
to  obtain  time  for  communication  with  the  Prince,  would 
have  adjourned  the  meeting :  but  Mulgrave  begged  the  Lords 
to  keep  their  seats,  and  introduced  the  messenger.  The  man 
told  his  story  with  many  tears,  and  produced  a  letter  written 

*  Beresbj  was  told,  bj  a  lady  'whom  Barillon  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere 

ha  does  not  name,  that  the  King  had  no  feint,  and  had  expressed  a  full  resolution 

imeotioo  of  withdrawing  till  he  z«eeiTed  to  leave  the  countzj.    It  is  clear  from 

a  letter  from  Halifax,  who  was  then  at  Rcresby's  own  narrative  that  Halifax 

fiviigcrford,     The  letter,  she  said,  in-  thought  himself  shamefaUv  used. 
fbtnad  His  Jfigestj  that,  if  he  sUid,  his        f  Harl.  MS.  265. 
lift  wmld  be  in  danger.    This  was  cer-        t  Halifax  MS. ;  Van  Citten,  Dec  Jl 

tainly  a  iletion.    The  King,  before  the  1688. 
len  left  London,  had  told 
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CHAP,    in  the  Sing's  hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular  person, 
^       bnt  imploring  the  aid  of  all  good  Englishmen.* 


TheLcndi       Soch  an  appeal  it  was  hardlj  possible  to  disregard.    The 
2^^    Lords  ordered  Feversham  to  hasten  with  a  troop  of  the  Life 
•t  liberty.    Gnards  to  the  place  where  the  King  was  detained,  and  to 
set  His  Migesiy  at  liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  royal 
canse  had  set  ont  to  assist  and  comfort  their  nnhapp  J  master. 
The  J  fonnd  him  strictlj  confined,  and  were  not  soffisred  to 
enter  his  presence  till  they  had  deliyered  np  their  swords. 
Theconcoorse  of  people  abont  him  was  bj  this  time  immense. 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbonrhood  had  bronght  a 
large  bod  J  of  militia  to  g^oard  him.  They  had  imagined  most 
erroneonslj  that  b j  detaining  him  the j  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  and  were  greatlj  disturbed 
when  thej  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  Elng  had 
nndergone  was  disapproved  bj  the  Provisional  Government 
in  London,  and  that  a  bod j  of  cavalry  was  on  the  road  to 
release  him.  Feversham  soon  arrived.  He  had  left  his  troop 
at  Sittingbonme ;  bat  there  was  no  occasion  to  nse  force. 
The  King  was  soffered  to  depart  withont  opposition,  and  was 
removed  by  his  friends  to  Bochester,  where  he  took  some  rest, 
which  he  greatly  needed.  He  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  Not 
only  was  his  understanding,  which  had  never  been  very  clear, 
altogether  bewildered :  bnt  the  personal  conrage  which,  when 
a  yonng  man,  he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  had  forsaken  him.  The  rough  corporal  usage  which 
he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  nndergone,  seems  to  have 
discomposed  ^im  more  than  any  other  event  of  his  che- 
quered life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his  fisiTourites,  of 
his  &mily,  affected  him  less  than  the  indignities  which  he 
had  soffi^red  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.  The  remembrance 
of  those  indignities  contuined  long  to  rankle  in  his  heart,  and 
showed  itself  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years,  in 
a  way  which  moved  all  Europe  to  contemptoons  mirth. 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of  good  sense, 
he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him  had 
unintentionally  done  him  a  great  service.  The  events  which 
had  taken  place  during  his  absence  frt>m  his  capital  ought 
to  have  convinced  him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping, 
he  never  would  have  retmmed.  Li  his  own  despite  he  had 
been  saved  from  ruin.    He  had  another  chance,  a  last  chance. 

*  XvIgraTe*!  Aooonnt  of  the  Beroliition. 
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Great  as  his  offences  had  been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he     C^P- 

remained  in  his  kingdom  and  offered  to  assent  to  such  con-  v ^..^ 

ditions  as  a  free  Parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been 
almost  impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  remain.  He 
sent  Feversham  from  Eochester  with  a  letter  to  William. 
The  substance  of  tlie  letter  was  that  His  Majesty  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Prince,  and  that  Saint  James's  Palace 
should  be  fitted  up  for  His  Highness.'^ 

William  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned  with  deep  William's 
mortification  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  enxbatraas- 
of  Kent.  Just  before  the  news  arriyed,  those  who  approached 
him  had  observed  that  his  spirits  were  imusually  high.  He 
had,  indeed,  reason  to  rejoice.  A  vacant  throne  was  before 
him.  All  parties,  it  seemed,  wooild,  with  one  voice,  invite 
him  to  mount  it.  On  a  sudden  his  prospects  were  overcast. 
The  abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  completed.  A 
large  proportion  of  his  own  followers  would  have  scruples 
about  deposing  a  King  who  remained  among  them,  who  in- 
vited them  to  represent  their  grievances  in  a  Parliamentary 
way,  and  who  promised  fiill  redress.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  Prince  should  examine  his  new  position,  and  should  de- 
termine on  a  new  line  of  action.  No  course  was  open  to  him 
which  was  altogether  free  from  objections,  no  course  which 
would  place  him  in  a  situation  so  advantageous  as  that  which 
he  had  occupied  a  few  hours  before.  Yet  something  might  be 
done.  The  King's  first  attempt  to  escape  had  &iled.  What 
was  now  most  to  be  desired  was  that  he  should  make  a  second 
attempt  with  better  success.  He  must  be  at  once  frightened 
and  enticed.  The  liberality  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
in  the  negotiation  at  Hungerford,  and  which  he  had  requited 
by  a  breach  of  fiiith,  would  now  be  out  of  season.  No  terms 
of  accommodation  must  be  proposed  to  him.  If  he  should 
propose  terms  he  must  be  coldly  answered.  No  violence  must 
be  used  towards  him,  or  even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not 
be  impossible,  without  either  using  or  threatening  violence,  to 
make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  his  personal  safety.  He 
would  soon  be  eager  to  fiy.  All  facilities  for  flight  must  then 
be  placed  within  his  reach;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he 
should  not  ^;am  be  stopped  by  any  officious  blunderer. 
Snch  was  William's  plan ;  and  the  ability  and  determina* 

*  life  of  James,  ii.  261.  Grig.  Mem. 
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tion  with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect  present  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to 
deaL  He  soon  had  an  excellent  opportunitj  of  commencing 
his  system  of  intimidation.  Teversham  arrived  at  Windsor 
with  James's  letter.  .  The  messenger  had  not  been  very  judi- 
cioualy  selected.  It  was  he  who  had  disbanded  the  roya] 
army.  To  him  primarily  were  to  be  imputed  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  the  Irish  Night.  His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed 
by  the  public.  William  had  been  provoked  into  muttering 
a  few  words  of  menace;  and  a  few  words  of  menace  from 
William's  lips  generally  meant  something.  Feversham  was 
asked  for  his  safe  conduct.  He  had  none.  By  coming  with- 
out one  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  camp,  he  had,  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  made  himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity.  William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  under  arrest.^  Zulestein  was  instantly  des- 
patched to  inform  James  that  the  Prince  declined  the  pro- 
posed conference,  and  desired  that  His  Majesty  would  remain 
at  Bochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was  already  in  London.  He 
had  hesitated  about  the  journey,  and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Continent.  But 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friends  who  were  wiser 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  sixteenth  of  December.  He 
had  been  apprehensive  that  the  com  in  on  people,  who,  during 
his  absence,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  aversion  t<j 
Popery,  would  offer  him  some  affront.  But  the  very  violence 
of  the  recent  outbreak  had  produced  a  remission.  The  storm 
had  spent  itself.  Good  humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to 
fury.  In  no  quarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the 
King.  Some  cheers  were  raised  as  his  coach  passed  through 
the  City.  The  bells  of  some  churches  were  rung ;  and  a  few 
bonfires  were  lighted  in  honour  of  his  retum.t     His  feeble 


♦  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  16.  1688; 
Burnet,  i.  800. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  262.  Grig.  Mem; 
Bumet,  i.  799.  In  the  History  of  the 
Desertion  (1689)  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
shouts  on  this  occasion  were  uttered 
merely  by  some  idle  boys,  and  that  the 
great  bo^y  of  the  people  looked  on  in 
silence.  Oldmixon,  who  was  in  the 
crowd,  says  the  same;  and  Ralph, 
whose  prejudices  were  very  different 
from  Oldmison's,  tells  us  that  the  in- 


formation which  he  had  received  fmni 
a  respectable  eyewitness  was  to  tin* 
same  effect.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
the  signs  of  joy  were  in  themselves 
slight,  but  seemed  extraordinary  beaiuse 
a  violent  explosion  of  public  indignation 
had  been  expected.  Barillon  mentions 
that  there  had  been  acclamations  and 
some  bonfires,  but  adds,  '*  Le  peuple  dans 
le  fond  est  pour  le  Prince  d' Orange." 
December  i|.  1688. 
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mind,  which  had  just  before  been  sunk  in  despondency,  was  CHIP, 
extravagantly  elated  by  these  unexpected  signs  of  popular  .  ^  . 
goodwill  and  compassion.  He  entered  his  dwelling  in  high 
spirits.  It  speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect.  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  who  had,  during  the  preceding  week,  been  glad  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  rage  of  the  multitude  in  vaults  and  cock- 
lofts, now  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places,  and  demanded 
possession  of  their  old  apartments  in  the  palace.  Grace  was 
said  at  the  royal  table  by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogue,  then 
the  most  hateful  of  all  sounds  to  English  ears,  was  heard 
everywhere  in  the  courts  and  galleries.  The  King  himself 
had  resumed  all  his  old  haughtiness.  He  held  a  Council,  his 
last  council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  smnmoned  to  the 
board  persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He  expressed 
high  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  those  Lords  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  dared  to  take  the  administration  on  themselves. 
It  was  their  duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved,  to  let 
the  houses  of  Ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to  let  London  be 
set  on  fire,  rather  than  assume  the  functions  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  abandon.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  censured 
were  some  nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors, 
had  been  constantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even  after  this  pro:- 
vocation,  never  could  be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  him  to  any  oilier  sovereign.'^ 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  palace  when  Zulestein  was  announced.  William's 
cold  and  stem  message  was  delivered.  The  King  still  pressed 
for  a  personal  conference  with  his  nephew.  "  I  would  not 
have  left  Bochester,"  he  said,  ^^if  I  had  known  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  do  so :  but,  since  I  am  here,  I  hope  that  he  will 
come  to  Saint  James's."  **I  must  plainly  tell  Tour  Majesty," 
said  Zulestein,  ^^  that  His  Highness  will  not  come  to  London 
while  there  are  any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his 
orders."  The  King,  confoimded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent.  Zulestein  retired ;  and  soon  a  gentleman  entered  the 
bedchamber  with  the  news  that  Feversham  had  been  put 
under  arrest.t  James  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  recol- 
lection of  the  applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still 
buoyed  up  his  spirits.  A  wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.  He 
fiuicied  that  London,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism 

•London  Gazette,  Dec  16.  1688;  799. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  13. 17. 1688. 
XdgiATo'8  Afoonnt  of  the  ReTolntion ;  f  Ilistory  of  James,  ii.  262.  Grig. 
Hitlotj  of  the  Desertion;    Bnrnet,  L    Mem. 
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OHAP.  and  Whiggigm,  was  read j  to  talce  anna  in  hia  defiance. 
-  ^  -  He  sent  to  aak  the  Common  Council  wlietlier,  if  he  took  rxp 
Mb  residence  in  the  Citj,  the j  wonld  engage  to  defend  him 
against  the  Prince.  Bnt  the  Common  Cotmcil  had  not  for- 
gotten the  seizure  of  the  charter  and  the  judicial  mnrder  of 
Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the  pledge  which  was  demanded. 
Then  the  Ejng's  heart  again  sank  within  him.  Where,  he 
asked,  was  he  to  look  for  protection?  He  might  as  well  haTO 
Dotdi  troops  abont  him  as  his  own  life  GxuuxLb.  Astothedti- 
sens,  he  now  understood  what  their  hnzzas  and  bonfires  were 
worth.  Nothing  remained  bnt  flight;  and  yet,  he  said,  he 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  which  his  enemies  so  mnch  de- 
sired as  that  he  would  fl j.* 
OimmStMr  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his  fiite  was  the 
^^j^  subject  of  grave  deliberation  at  Windsor.  The  court  of 
William  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent  men 
of  all  parties.  Most  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Northern  insunec- 
tion  had  joined  him.  Severalof  the  Lords,  who  had,  during 
the  anarch  J  of  the  preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselves  to 
act  as  a  Provisional  Government,  had,  as  soon  as  the  Eing 
.zetnmed,  quitted  London  for  the  Dutdi  head  quarters.  One 
of  these  was  Halifio.  William  had  welcomed  him  with  great 
satisfiEurtion,  but  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sarcastic 
smile  at  seeing  the  ingenious  and  accomplished  politician, 
who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire  in  that  great  contention, 
forced  to  abandon  the  middle  course  and  to  take  a  side. 
Among  those  who,  at  this  coi\juncture,  repaired  to  Windsor 
were. some  men  who  had  purdiased  the  &vour  of  James  by 
ignominious  services,  and  who  were  now  impatient  to  atone,  by 
betraying  their  master,  for  the  crime  of  having  betrayed  their 
country.  Such  a  man  was  Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  Council 
board  in  defiance  of  law,  and  who  had  laboured  to  unite  the 
Puritans  with  the  Jesuits  in  a  league  against  the  constitution. 
Such  a  man  was  Williams,  who  had  been  converted  by  interest 
from  a  demagogoe  into  a  champion  of  prerogative,  and  who 
was  now.  ready  for  a  second  apostasy.  These  men  the  Prince, 
with  just  contempt,  sufifered  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment in  vain  expectation  of  an  audience.f 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  December,  all  the  Peers 
who  were  at  Windsor  were  summoned  to  a  solemn  consul- 

*BarilloD,  Dec  |{.   1688;    Life  of        f  MnIgriTe*!  Account  of  the  ReTom- 
Junet,  iL  271.  tion;  dmndoii*!  Diaiy,  Dec.  16. 1688. 
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tation  at  the  Castle.  The  subject  proposed  for  deliberation  CHAP, 
was  what  should  be  done  with  the  King.  William  did  not  ^  7*  - 
think  it  advisable  to  be  present  duriag  the  discussion.  He 
retired ;  and  Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On  one  point 
the  Lords  were  agreed.  The  King  could  not  be  suflFered  to 
remain  where  he  was.  That  one  prince  should  fortify  him- 
self  in  Whitehall  and  the  other  in  Saint  James's,  that  there 
should  be  two  hostile  garrisons  within  an  area  of  a  hundred 
acres,  was  universallj  felt  to  be  inexpedient.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  suspicions,  insults, 
and  bickerings  which  might  end  in  blood.  The  assembled 
Lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  that  James  should  be 
sent  out  of  London.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  de- 
corated by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Scotland  and  the  bribes  of  France,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  the  most  luxurious  of  villas,  was  proposed 
as  a  convenient  retreat.  When  the  Lords  had  come  to 
this  conclusion,  they  requested  the  Prince  to  join  them. 
Their  opinion  was  then  communicated  to  him  by  Ha1ift.x. 
William  listened  and  approved.  A  short  message  to  the 
King  was  drawn  up.  "  Whom,"  said  William,  "  shall  we 
send  with  it  ?"  "  Ought  it  not,'*  said  Halifax,  "  to  be  con- 
veyed by  one  of  Tour  Higlmess's  oflficers?"  "Nay,  my 
Lord,'*  answered  the  Prince ;  "  by  your  favour,  it  is  sent  by 
the  advice  of  your  Lordships,  and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry 
it."  Then,  without  pausing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance, 
he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere  to  be  the 
messengers.'^ 

The  resolution  of  the  Lords  appeared  to  be  unanimous. 
But  there  were  in  the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  the  decision  in  which  they  affected  to  concur,  and 
who  wished  to  see  the  King  treated  with  a  severity  which 
they  did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who  had 
been  a  vehement  Tory,  and  who  afterwards  died  a  Nonjuror, 
Clarendon.  The  rapidity  with  which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went 
backward  and  forward  from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem 
incredible  to  people  living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
course  of  revolutions.  He  knew  that  the  asperity,  with 
which  he  had,  in  the  royal  presence,  censured  the  whole 

*  Bunet,  i.  800.;  ClueDdon's  Diary,  Dec  17.  1688;  Van  Citton,  Dec  )}.  1688. 
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fXV?'  STUtiatn.  of  goyemment^  Iiad  giien  mortal  tyffenoe  to  his  old 
•^_^_  '  master.  Chi  tiie  other  hand  he  mighty  as  tiie  uncle  of  the 
J?!rinco(i00o,  hope  to  be  great  and  rich  ih  the  newirorld  ivhich 
was  about  to  oommence.  The  iSwgliali  eolcm j  ia  Irelaiid  re- 
garded him  as  a  firiend  and  patron;  and  he  felt  that  on  the 
oonfidence  atid  attaohment  of  that  great  interest  moch  of  his 
Jinportajice  depended.  To  suoh  considerations  as  these  the 
principles,  whichhe  had,  dnring  his  whole  life,  ostentationsTy 
professed,  now  gave  waj.  He  repaired  to  the  Prince's  doset^ 
and  represented  the  danger  of  leaving  the  long  at  liberty.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  perJL  Th^ewasonly 
one  Way  to  seoore  their  estates  and  their  fives;  and  that  was 
to  keep  His  M%jesiy  dose  prisoner.  It  might  not  be  pmdent 
to  shnt  him  np  in  an  English  castle.  But  he  might  be  sent 
across  the  sea  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda  till  the 
affiurs  of  the  British  Islands  were  settled.  K  the  I^ince 
were  in  possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel  would  pro- 
bably lay  down  the  sword  of  state;  and  the  English  ascend- 
ency would  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  James  shodld  escape  to  France  and  malce  his 
appearance  at  Dtiblin,  accompanied  by  a  foreign  army,  the 
consequences  must  be  disastrous.  William  owned  that  there 
was  great  weight  in  these  reasons :  but  it  could  not  be.  He 
knew  his  wife's  temper,  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would  con- 
sent to  such  a  step.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honour 
to  treat  his  vanquished  lriTiBTna.n  so  ungraciously.  Nor  was 
it  quite  clear  that  generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy. 
Who  could  say  what  effect  such  severity  as  Clarendon  re- 
commended might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  England  ? 
Was  it  impossible  that  the  loyal  enthusiasm,  which  the 
Song's  misconduct  had  extinguished,  might  revive  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  for- 
tress ?  On  these  grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject 
his  &ther  in  law  to  personal  restraint;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  determination  was  wise.**^ 

James,  while  his  &te  was  under  discussion,  remained  at 
Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness  and 
nearness  of  the  danger,  and  tmequal  to  the  exertion  of  either 
struggling  or  flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the 
Dutch  had  occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington.    The  King, 

*  Burnett  i*  800. ;  Conduct  of  the  says  nothing  of  thii  under  the  proper 
DudlieM  of  Marlborouffh;  MuIgrsTe*!  date;  but  fee  hit  Diaiy,  August  19. 
Aeoount  of  tlie  Berolution.    Cbrendon    1689. 
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however,  prepared  to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The  Coldstream  CHAP. 
Guards  were  on  duty  at  the  palace.  They  were  commanded  .  ^  ^ 
by  William  Barl  of  Craven,  an  aged  man,  who,  more  than 
iift^  years  before,  had  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love, 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Creutznach  with  such  courage 
that  he  had  been  patted  on  the  shoiQder  by  the  great  Gus- 
tavus,  and  who  was  believed  to  have  won  from  a  thousand 
rivals  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Cra- 
Ten  waa  now  in  his  eightieth  year;  but  time  had  not  tamed 
his  spirit.* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was  informed  that  three  The  Dutch 
battalions  of  the  Prince's  foot,  mingled  with  some  troops  of  ^^ 
horse,  were  pouring  down  the  long  avenue  of  Saint  James's  Whitehall. 
Park,  with  matches  lighted,  and  in  full  readiness  for  action. 
Count  Solmes,  who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  military  possession  of  the  posts  round 
Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to  retire  peaceably.  Craven 
swore  that  he  would  rather  be  cut  in  pieces :  but  when  the 
King,  who  was  undressing  himself,  learned  what  was  pass- 
ing, he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resistance 
which  must  have  been  ineffectual.  By  eleven  the  Coldstream 
Guards  had  withdrawn;  and  Dutch  sentinels  were  pacing 
the  rounds  on  every  side  of  the  palace.  Some  of  the  Bang's 
attendants  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  He  answered  that  they  could  hardly 
use  him  worse  than  his  own  subjects  had  done,  and,  with  the 
apathy  of  a  man  stupefied  by  disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to 

sleep.t 

Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was  again  Message 
roused.    A  little  after  midnight  the  three  Lords  arrived  from  ^^c^^** 
Windsor.    Middleton  was  called  up  to  receive  them.    They  delivered 
informed  him  that  they  were  charged  with  an  errand  which  ^  Ja™^*^ 
did  not  admit  of  delay.    The  King  was  a^vakened  from  his 
first  slumber;  and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber. 
They  delivered  into  his  hand  the  letter  ^vith  which  they  had 
been  entrusted,  and  informed  him  that  the  Prince  would  be 
at  Westminster  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  His  Majesty  would 
do  well  to  set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning. 
James  made  some  difficulties.     He  did  not  like  Ham.     It 
was  a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfortless 

*  Harte's  Life  of  Gostamf  Adolphui .    Berolution ;  Bapin  de  Thoyras.  It  miuit 
t  life  of  James,  ii.  264.  mostly  from    be  remembered  that  in  these  ercnta  Ba- 
Orig.  Mem. ;  MnlgRiTe's  Aooomit  of  the    pin  was  himself  an  actor. 
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out  for 
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Willium 
at  St. 
James's. 


at  Chzirtmas,  and  was  moreover  unfiinuBhed.  HalifiiT  an- 
swered fhaii  fbrnitore  should  be  instantly  sent  in«  The  three 
messengers  retired,  bnt  were  speedilj  followed  by  Middleton, 
who  told  them  that  the  Eing  would  greatly  prefer  Bochester 
to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they  had  not  authority  to  ac- 
cede to  His  Majesty's  wish,  bat  that  they  would  instantly 
send  off  an  express  to  the  Prince,  who  was  to  lodge  thai 
night  at  Sion  House.  A  cornier  started  immediately,  and 
retomed  before  daybreak  with  William's  consent.  That  con- 
sent,  indeed,  was  most  gladly  given:  for  there  conld  be  no 
donbt  that  Bochester  had  been  named  becanse  it  afforded 
fiEunlities  for  flight;  and  that  James  might  fly  was  the  first 
wish  of  his  nephew.**^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  a  rainy 
and  stormy  morning,  the  royal  barge  was  early  at  Whitehall 
stairs :  and  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  filled  with  Dutch 
soldiers.  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended  the 
Sang  to  the  waterside.  It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed, 
that  many  tears  were  shed.  For  even  the  most  zealous  friend 
of  liberty  could  scarcely  haye  seen,  unmoved,  the  sad  and 
ignominious  dose  of  a  dynasty  which  might  haye  been  so 
great.  Shrewsbury  did  all  in  his  power  to  soothe  the  fiEkUen 
SoYcreign.  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement  Delamere  was 
softened.  But  it  was  observed  that  Halifiix,  who  was  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  his  tenderness  to  the  vanquished,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  less  compassionate  than  his  two  colleagues. 
The  mock  embassy  to  Hungerford  was  doubtless  still  rank- 
ling in  his  mind.f 

While  the  King's  barge  was  slowly  working  its  way  on 
rough  waves  down  the  river,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the 
Prince's  troops  marched  into  London  from  the  west.  It  had 
been  wisely  determined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital  should 
be  chiefly  done  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
States  General.  The  three  English  regiments  were  quartered 
in  and  round  the  Tower,  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in 
Southwark.J 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled 
between  Albemarle  House  and  Saint  James's  Palace  to  greet 
the  Prince.    Every  hat,  every  cane,  was  adorned  with  an 


•  Life  of  James,  iL  265.  Grig.  Mem. ;  f  Van  Citten,  Dee.  U.  1688 ;  ETeljn's 
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orange  riband.  The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  London.  CHAP. 
Candles  for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  windows.  .  '  ^ 
Faggots  for  bonfires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets.  William, 
however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the 
road  tlirough  the  Park.  Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint 
James's  in  a  light  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In 
a  short  time  all  the  rooms  and  staircases  in  the  palace  were 
thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court.  Such  was 
the  press,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  unable  to  elbow 
their  way  into  the  presence  chamber.*  While  Westminster 
was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  the  Common  Council  was 
preparing  at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratula- 
tion. The  Lord  Mayor  was  imable  to  preside.  He  had  never 
held  up  his  head  since  the  Chancellor  had  been  dragged  into 
the  justice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the  Aldermen 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  corporation  were  in  their  places. 
On  the  following  day  the  magistrates  of  the  City  went  in 
state  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude 
was  eloquently  expressed  by  their  Recorder,  Sir  Greorge  Treby. 
Some  princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  he  said,  had  been  the 
chief  officers  of  a  great  republic.  Otiiers  had  worn  the  im- 
perial crown.  But  the  peculiar  title  of  that  iUustrious  line 
to  the  public  veneration  was  this,  that  Qod  had  set  it  apart 
and  consecrated  it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth  and 
freedom  against  tyrants  from  generation  to  generation.  On 
the  same  day  all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town,  Sanorofb 
excepted,  waited  on  the  Prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the 
clergy  of  London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  Bishop  at 
their  head.  With  them  were  mingled  some  eminent  dis- 
senting ministers,  whom  Compton,  much  to  his  honour, 
treated  with  marked  courtesy.  A  few  months  earlier,  or  a 
few  months  later,  such  courtesy  would  have  been  considered 
by  many  Churchmen  as  treason  to  the  Church.  Even  then 
it  was  but  too  plain  to  a  discerning  eye  that  the  armistice  to 
which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been  forced  would  not  long 
outlast  the  danger  from  which  it  had  sprung.  About  a  hun- 
dred Nonconformist  divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  presented 
a  separate  address.  They  were  introduced  by  Devonshire, 
and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness. 
The  lawyers  paid  their  homage,  headed  by  Maynard,  who,  at 

•  Lottmiri  DiAiy;  Erelyn't  Diary;  Clarendon's  Diarj,  Dec  18. 1688;  Beto- 
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QHAP.     ninety  years  of  age^  was  as  alerfc  and  dearheaded  as  when  be« 
stood  up  in  Westminsteir  Hall  to  accuse  l^trafford.    "Mr. 


Serjeant,"  said  the  Prince,  "you  must  have  surriTed  all  the 
lawyers  of  your  standing.^'  "  Yes,  sir/'  said  the  old  ^ooian, 
^and,  but  for  Your  Highness,  I  should  have  sundyed  the 
laws  too."* 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and  full  of 
eulogy,  though  the  acclamations  were  loud^  though  the 
illuminations  were  splendid,  though  Saint  James's  Palace 
was  too  small  for  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres 
were  every  night,  from  the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of 
orange  ribands,  William  felt  that  the  difficulties  of  his  en- 
terprise were  but  beginning.  He  had  pulled  a  government 
down.  The  far  harder  task  of  reconstruction  was  now  to  be 
performed.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  till  he  reached 
London,  he  had  exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  acknowledged  throughout  the  civilised  world,  belongs  to 
the  commander  of  an  army  in  the  field.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary that  he  should  exchange  the  character  of  a  general  for 
that  of  a  magistrate ;  and  this  was  no  easy  task.  A  single 
false  step  might  be  fsttal ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  any 
step  without  offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry  passions. 
He  is  ad-         Some  of  the  Prince's  advisers  pressed  him  to  assume  the 

EMume  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^7  rigbt  of  conquest,  and  then,  as 
crown  by  King,  to  Send  out,  under  his  Great  Seal,  writs  calling  a  Par- 
ocf^u^^t  liament.  This  course  was  strongly  recommended  by  some 
eminent  la^vyers.  It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to 
what  could  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innimierable 
difficulties  and  disputes.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  auspicious  precedent  set  after  the  battie  of  Bosworth  hy 
Henr}-  the  Seventh.  It  would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which 
many  respectable  people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  trans- 
ferring allegiance  from  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
law  of  England  nor  the  Church  of  England  recognised  any 
right  in  subjects  to  depose  .a  sovereign.  But  no  jurist,  no 
divine,  had  ever  denied  that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war, 
might,  without  sin,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of 
battles.  Thus,  after  the  Chaldean  conquest,  the  most  pious 
and  patriotic  Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  their  duty 
to  their  native  King  by  serving  with  loyalty  the  new  master 

*  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers  relat-    Calamy's   Life  and    Times    of  Baxter, 
ing  to  the  present  juncture  of  afikirs  in    chapter  xiv. 
SngUnd,  16SS;    Burnet,  i.  802,  803.; 
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whom  ProYidence  had  set  ovear  them.  The  three  confessors,  CHIP, 
who  were  marvellously  preserved  in^  the  fumaee,  held  high  -  ^  ^ 
ofBce  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  Daniel  was  minister'  sa6«- 
cessively  of  the  Assyriaoi  who  subjugated  Judea,  and  of  the 
Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Nay,  Jesus  himself,  who 
was,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David, 
had,  by  commanding  his  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  OsDsar, 
pronounced  that  foreign  conquest  annuls  hereditary  right 
and  is  a  legitimate  title  to  dominion.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
bable that  great  numbers  of  Tories,  though  they  could  not, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  choose  a  king  for  themselves,  would 
accept,  without  hesitation,  a  king  given  to  them  :by  the  event 
of  war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons  which 
greatly  preponderated.  The  Prince  could  not  claim  the 
crovm  as  won  by  his  sword  vrithout  a  gross  vioktion  of  faith. 
In  his  Manifesto  he  had  declared  that  he  had  no  design  of 
conquering  England ;  that  those  who  imputed  to  him  such  a 
design  foully  calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the  patriotic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  invited  him  over ;  that  the 
force  which  he  brought  with  him  was  eridently  inadequate  to 
an  enterprise  so  arduous ;  and  that  it  vras  his  full  resolution 
to  refer  all  the  public  grievances,  and  all  his  own  pretensions, 
to  a  firee  Parliament.  For  no  earthly  object  coxQd  it  be  right 
or  wise  that  he  should  forfeit  his  word  so  scdemnly  pledged 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe.  "Not  was  it  certain  that,  by  calling 
himself  a  conqueror,  he  would  have  removed  the  scruples 
which  made  rigid  Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him 
as  king.  For,  call  himself  what  he  might,  all  the  world 
knew  that  he  was  not  really  a  conqueror.  It  was  notoriously 
a  mere  fiction  to  say  that  tiiis  great  kingdom,  vnth  a  mighty 
fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a  regular  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  militia  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  had 
been,  without  one  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
province  by  fifteen  thousand  invaders.  Such  a  fiction  vras 
not  likely  to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitive :  but  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  gall  the  national  pride,  already  sore  and 
irritable.  The  English  soldiers  were  in  a  temper  which  re- 
quired the  most  delicate  management.  They  were  conscious 
tiiat,  in  the  late  campaign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant. 
Captains  and  privates  were  alike  impatient  to  prove  that 
thi^  had  not  given  way  before  an  inferior  force  from  want  of 

*  Bnniet,  L  S03. 
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CHAP,  courage.  Some  Dntcli  officers  had  been  ind iBcreet  enough  to 
.  ^  .  boast,  at  a  tavern  over  their  wine,  that  they  had  driven  the 
King's  army  before  them.  This  insnlt  had  raised  among 
the  English  troops  a  ferment  which,  but  for  the  Prince's 
prompt  interference,  would  probably  have  ended  in  a  terrible 
slaughter.*^  What,  in  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  commander 
of  the  foreigners  considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful  prize 
of  war? 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting  forth  such 
a  proclamation,  the  Prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all  the 
rights  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  champion.  For 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  circumscribed  by 
the  customs  and  statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by 
its  own  nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  William  to  declare  himself  King,  or  it  was  com- 
petent to  him  to  declare  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Petition 
of  Right  nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  to  raise  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  He  might,  indeed,  re- 
establish the  ancient  constitution  of  the  reahn.  But,  if  he 
did  so,  he  did  so  in  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion. 
English  liberty  would  thenceforth  be  held  by  a  base  tenure. 
It  would  be,  not  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial  inheritance, 
but  a  recent  gift  which  the  generous  master  who  had  bestowed 
it  might,  if  such  had  been  his  pleasure,  have  withheld. 
He  calls  William  therefore  righteously  and  prudently  determined  to 

*h^Si^     observe  the  promises  contained  in  his  Declaration,  and  to 
and  the       leave  to  the  legislature  the  office  of  settling  the  government, 
members     go  carefully  did  he  avoid  whatever  looked  like  usurpation 
liaments      ^^^  ^®  would  not,  without  some  semblance  of  parliamentary 
of  Charles   authority,  take  upon  himself  even  to  convoke  the  Estates  of 
the  Bealm,  or  to  direct  the  executive  administration  during 
the  elections.     Authority  strictly  parliamentary  there  was 
none  in  the  state:  but  it  was  possible  to  bring  together, 
in  a  few  hours,  an  assembly  which  would  be  regarded  by  the 
nation  with  a  large  portion  of  the  respect  due  to  a  Parlia- 
ment.    One  CHiamber  might  be  formed  of  the  numerous 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who  were  then  in  London,  and 
another  of  old  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  City.    The  scheme  was  ingenious,  and 
was  promptly  executed.    The  Peers  were  summoned  to  Saint 

•  Gacette  de  France,  |^  1689. 
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Japies's  on  the  twenty-first  of  December.  About  seventy  CHAP, 
attended.  The  Prince  requested  them  to  consider  the  state  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  countrjy  and  to  lay  before  him  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations. Shortly  after  appeared  a  notice  inviting  all 
gentlemen  who  had  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  to  attend  His  Highness  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth.  The  Aldermen  of  London 
were  also  summoned,  and  the  Common  Council  was  requested 
to  send  a  deputation.* 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  why  the  in- 
vitation was  not  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer 
is  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
complained  was  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament  had 
been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses  had  been  re- 
turned by  constituent  bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner  which 
was  generally  regarded  as  illegal,  and  which  the  Prince  had, 
in  his  Declaration,  condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  be- 
fore his  downfall,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal 
franchises.  It  would  surely  have  been  the  height  of  incon- 
sistency in  William,  after  taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  invaded  charters  of  corporations,  to  recognise 
persons  chosen  in  defiance  of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  Lords  met  in  their  own 
house.  That  day  was  employed  in  settling  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding. A  derk  was  appointed ;  and,  as  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve  Judges,  some  Serjeants  and 
barristers  of  great  note  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the 
puipose  of  giving  advice  on  legal  points.  It  was  resolved 
that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
taken  into  conBideration.t 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the 
sitting  of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventfuL  A  strong  party 
among  the  Peers  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  religion  of  England  might  be  secured  without  the 
deposition  of  the  King.  This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn 
address  to  him,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as 
might  remove  the  discontents  and  apprehensions  which  his 
past  conduct  had  excited.     Sancroft,  who,  since  the  return  of 

*  Hiiloiy  of  the  DMertion ;  Claren-        f  Clarendon*!  Diary,  Dec  21.  16S8 
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CHAP.  James  fit)m  Kent  to  WLitehall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
-  _  .  V  affiairs,  determined  to  come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this 
oocasion,  and  to  put  himdelf  at  the  head  of  the  Boyalists. 
Several  messengers  were  sent  to  Bochester  with  letters  for 
the  King.  He  was  assured  that  his  interests  would  be 
strenuously  defended,  if  only  he  could,  at  this  last  moment, 
make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs  abhorred  by  his  people. 
Some  respectable  Soman  Catholics  followed  him,  in  order  to 
implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  faith,  not  to  carry 
the  vain  contest  further.* 

The  advice  was  good ;  but  James  was  in  no  condition  to 
take  it.  His  understanding  had  always  been  dull  and  feeble ; 
and,  such  as  it  was,  womanish  tremors  and  childish  fencies 
now  disabled  him  fr^m  using  it.  He  was  aware  that  his 
flight  was  the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded,  and 
which  his  enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been 
serious  personal  risk  in  remaining,  the  occasion  was  one  on 
which  he  ought  to  have  thought  it  infamous  to  flinch :  for  the 
question  was  whether  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an 
ancestral  throne,  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  But 
in  his  mind  all  other  feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven 
fear  for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entreaties  and  unanswerable 
arguments  of  the  agents  whom  his  friends  had  sent  to 
Rochester,  he  had  only  one  answer.  His  head  was  in  danger. 
In  vain  he  was  assui'ed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  such 
an  apprehension,  that  common  sense,  if  not  principle,  would 
restrain  his  kinsman  from  incurring  the  guilt  and  shame  of 
regicide  and  parricide,  and  that  many,  who  never  would  con- 
sent to  depose  their  Sovereign  while  he  remained  on  English 
ground,  would  think  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
by  his  desertion.  Fright  overpowered  ever}'  other  feeling. 
James  determined  to  depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do 
so.  He  was  negligently  guarded :  all  persons  were  suffered 
to  repaii-  to  liini :  vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great 
distance,  and  their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been  wise,  the 
pains  which  his  keepers  took  to  facilitate  his  escape  would 
have  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  stay  where 
he  was.  In  truth  the  snare  was  so  ostentatiouslv  exhibited 
that  it  could  impose  on  nothing  but  folly  bewildered  by 
terror. 

Tlie  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On  the  evening 

•  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21.  22.  1688;  Life  of  James,  ii.  268.  270.  Orig.  Mem. 
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of  Sofcorday  the  twenty-second  the  King  asanred  some  o£  the  CHAP, 
gentlemen  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Xondon  with  in-  _  ,  ^ 
telligenoe  and  adyice,  that  he  would  see  them  again  in  the  Flight  of 
morning.  He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  nighty  and,  at-  ^^ 
tended  by  Berwick,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  went  throngh  Bodie««r. 
the  garden  to  the  shore  of  the  Medway.  A  small  skiff  was  in 
waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn  of  Sunday  the  fiigitiyes  were 
on  board  of  a  smack  which  was  running  down  the  Thames.* 
That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached  London. 
The  King's  adherents  were  confounded.  The  Whigs  coald 
not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good  news  encouraged  the  Prince 
to  take  a  bold  and  important  step.  He  was  informed  that 
communications  were  paBsing  between  the  French  embassy 
and  the  party  hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that 
embassy  all  the  arts  of  corruption  were  well  understood ;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  at  such  a  coi\juncture,  neither 
intrigues  nor  pistoles  would  be  spared*  Baiillon  was  most 
desirous  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  London,  and  for  that 
end  omitted  no  art  which  could  conciliate  the  victorious  party. 
In  the  streets  he  quieted  the  populace,  who  looked  ang^y  at 
his  coach,  by  throwing  money  among  them.  At  his  table  he 
publicly  drank  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But 
WilMam  was  not  to  be  so  cajoled.  jHe  had  not,  indeed^ 
taken  on  himself  to  exercise  regal  authority :  but  he  was  a 
general :  and,  as  such,  he  was  not  bound  to  tolerate,  within 
the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military  occupation,  the 
presence  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  spy.  Before  that 
day  closed  Barillon  was  informed  that  he  must  leave  England 
within  twenty-four  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short  delay : 
but  minutes  were  precious ;  the  order  was  repeated  in  more 
peremptory  terms;  and  he  unwillingly  set  off  for  Dover. 
That  no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance  might  be  omitted,  he 
was  escorted  to  the  coast  by  one  of  his  Protestant  country- 
men whom  persecution  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  was 
the  resentment  excited  by  the  French  ambition  and  arrogance 
that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not  generally  disposed 
to  take  a  favourable  view  of  William's  conduct  loudly  ap- 
plauded him  for  retorting  with  so  much  spirit  the  insolence 
with  which  Lewis  had,  during  many  years,  treated  every 
court  in  Europe.f 


I,  Dm.  33.  1688;  Life  of       f  Ytm  Citten,  Jan.  ^,  1689;  Witoen 
IL  871.  273.  376.  Grig.  Mem.  MS.  quoted  by  Wagcnaar,  book  Iz. 
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CHAP.  On  Monday  the  Lords  met  Bgsdn.  Halifiuc  was  chosen  to 
-  '^  '  preside.  The  Primate  was  absent^  the  Bojalists  sad  and 
^^^  ^  gloomy,  the  Whigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.  It  was  known 
^1^,^^^*  that  James  had  left  a  letter  behind  him.  Some  of  his  friends 
tlMLosdi.  moved  that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  fiEunt  hope  that  it 
might  contain  propositions  which  might  fbxnish  a  basiB  for 
a  happy  settlement.  On  this  motion  the  prerioos  question 
was  pat  and  carried.  Godolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be 
unfriendly  to  his  old  master,  uttered  a  &w  words  which  were 
dedsiye.  ^^I  have  seen  the  paper/'  he  said;  ^^and  I  griere 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  will  give  your  Lord- 
ships any  satisfiustion.''  In  truth  it  contained  no  expressiQn 
of  regret  for  past  errors :  it  held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors 
would  in  ftriane  be  avoided ;  and  it  threw  1^  blame  of  all  that 
had  happened  on  the  malice  of  William  and  on  the  blindness 
of  a  nation  deluded  by  the  specious  names  of  religion  and 
property.  None  ventured  to  propose  that  a  negotiation 
should  be  opened  with  a  prince  whom  the  most  rigid  discipline 
of  adversity  seemed  only  to  have  made  more  obstinate  in 
wrong.  Something  was  said  about  inquiring  into  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Whig  peers  treated  the  sug- 
gestion with  disdain.  ^  I  did  not  expect^  my  Lords,"  exdaimed 
Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  an  old  Soundhead,  who  had  com- 
manded a  raiment  against  Charles  the  First  at  Edgehill,  **  I 
•did  not  expect  to  hear  anybody  at  this  time  of  day  mention 
the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  I  hope  that 
we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him."  After  long  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  two  addresses  should  be  presented  to 
William.  One  address  requested  him  to  take  on  himself  pro- 
visionally the  administration  of  the  government;  the  other 
recommended  that  he  should,  by  circular  letters  subscribed 
with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  the  constitoent  bodies  of  the 
kingdom  to  send  up  representatives  to  Westminster.  At  the 
same  time  the  Peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an  order 
banishing  all  Papiste,  except  a  few  privileged  persons,  from 
London  and  the  vicinity.''^ 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  Prince  on  the 
following  day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  commoners  whom  he  had  called  together.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  the  hereditary  nobles  were  disposed  at  this 

*  Halifax*!  noles ;  Lanadowne  MS.  255. ;  Clarendon*!  Diaiy,  Becember  34. 1688 ; 
LoDdon  Oasf'tte.  Dceember  31. 
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moment  to  be  punctUious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and  were  CHAP, 
unwilling  to  recognise  a  coordinate  authority  in  an  assembly  .  ^  . 
unknown  to  the  law.  They  conceived  that  they  were  a  real 
House  of  Lords.  The  other  Chamber  they  despised  as  only 
a  mock  House  of  Commons.  William,  however,  wisely  excused 
himself  from  coming  to  any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained 
the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  been  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  counties  and  towns  of  England.* 

The  commoners  who  had  been  summoned  met  in  Saint  Debates 
Stephen's  Chapel,  and  formed  a  numerous  assembly.     They  t-J^nJ^^e 
placed  in  the  chair  Henry  Powle,  who  had  represented  Ciren-  commoners 
cester  in  several  Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among  f^^oo^^^ 
the  supporters  of  iiie  Exclusion  Bill.  Prince. 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similar  to  those  which 
the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No  difference  of  opinion 
appeared  on  any  serious  question ;  and  some  feeble  attempts 
which  were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form  were  put 
down  by  the  general  contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  declared 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Prince 
to  administer  the  government  without  some  distinguishing 
title,  such  as  Begent  or  Protector.  Old  Maynard,  who  as  a 
lawyer,  had  no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politician  versed  in 
the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
dain for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a  moment  when 
union  and  promptitude  were  of  the  highest  importance.  "  We 
shall  sit  here  very  long,"  he  said,  "  if  we  sit  till  Sir  Eobert 
can  conceive  how  such  a  thing  is  possible ;"  and  the  assembly 
thought  the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved."t 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting:  were  communicated  to  the  A  Ckmyen* 
Prince.  He  forthwith  announced  his  determination  to  comply 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  two  Chambers  which  he  had 
called  together,  to  issue  letters  summoning  a  Convention  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Bealm,  and,  till  the  Convention  should 
meet,  to  take  on  himself  the  executive  administration.^ 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.     The  whole  machine  of  Exertions 
government  was  disordered.     The  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  ^J^^  ^^ 
abandoned  their  functions.     The  officers  of  the  revenue  had  restore 
ceased  to  collect  the  taxes.     The  army  which  Feversham  had  ^^^' 

•  Vsn  Cittcrs,  "J]^-  168f.  «^  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.    But  I 

t  The   objector  *wa's  designated    in  ^^®  ^'^^  ^^'^'^  t^t  Oldmixon  is  right 

€QBt«aiporsry  books  and  pamphlets  only  "»  P^*j!"«  >t  into  the  mouth  of  Sawrer. 

by  hi»  initials;  and  these  were  sometimes        \  History  of  the  Desertion;  Life  of 

miamtczpreted.    Eachard  attributet  the  William,  1703 ;  Van  Citters,  ^^  168|. 
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OQUP.    cKBbafided  "waa  still  in  conftgiony  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
^    •^    .  mntin J.    The  fleet  waa  in  a  soaicel j  less  alarming  state. 


Large  arrears  of  pay  were  dne  to  the  civil  and  militKry  aer- 
yants  of  the  crown ;  andoidyforiythonsandpotinds  temained 
in  the  Exchequer.  The  Prince  addressed  himself  with  vigoor 
to  the  woric  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a  proclmouUion 
hj  which  an  magistmtes  were  continaed  in  oflBde,  and  another 
containing  orders  fbr  tbe  collection  of  the  revenne.*  The 
new  modelling  of  tiie  army  went  rapidly  on.  Many  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  English  regiments  were  reappointed.  A  way 
was  fimnd  of  employing  the  thonsands  of  Irish  soldiers  whom 
James  had  brought  into  England.  They  coold  not  safely  be 
suffiBred  to  remain  in  a  conntry  where  they  were  objects  of 
religions  and  national  animosity.  They  could  not  Mtfely  be 
sent  home  to  rdnforce  the  army  of  TyrconneL  Itwasihere* 
fore  determined  that  they  should  be  conreyed  to  the  Conti- 
nenty  where  they  mighty  under  the  banners  of  the  House  of 
Ausfaja,  render  indirect  but  eflBdctual  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  English  constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Dajrt- 
mouth  was  removed  from  his  command^  and  the  navy  was 
conciliated  by  assurances  that  every  saQor  should  speedily 
receive  his  due.  The  City  of  London  undertook  to  extricate 
the  Prince  from  his  financial  difficulties.  The  Common 
Council,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  proof, 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  merchants 
of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  sum  was 
raised  on  no  security  but  the  Princess  word.  A  few  weeks 
before,  James  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller 
loan,  though  he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to 
pledge  valuable  property.f 
flii  In  a  very  few  days  the  conftision,  which  the  invasion,  the 

^^^^  insurrection,  the  flight  of  James,  and  the  suspension  of  all 
regular  government  had  produced,  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
kingdom  wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There  was  a 
general  sense  of  security.  Even  the  classes  which  were  most 
obnoxious  to  public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to 
apprehend  persecution,  were  protected  by  the  politic  clemency 

•  London  Gaiette,  Jan.  3.  7. 168{.         Konqnillo.  January  JJ.  ^^ ;  Coniinlta. 

,.t.^^?^i?'^*^'  January  10.  17.    tion  of  the  Spaniah  CouncU  of  SUto. 
1681;  Lnttrell'sDiaiy;  Legge Plipen ;    xw.ae.  '  ^ 

Van  Cittera,  January  ^  ^.  fr  1689 ;    Af-n;: 
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of  the  conqueror.  Persons  deeply  implicated  in  the  illegal  CHAP, 
transactions  of  the  late  reign  not  only  walked  the  streets  lii  -_  /  ^ 
safety,  but  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Convention.  Mnlgrave  was  received  not  ungraciously  at 
Saint  James's.  Feversham  was  released  from  arrest,  and  was 
permitted  to  resume  the  only  office  for  which  he  was  qualified, 
that  of  keeping  the  bank  at  the  Queen  Dowager's  basset 
table.  But  no  body  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to  feel 
grateful  to  William  as  the  Boman  Catholics.  It  would  not 
have  been  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe  resolutions 
which  the  Peers  had  passed  against  the  professors  of  a  re- 
ligion generally  abhorred  by  the  nation :  but,  by  the  prudence 
and  humanity  of  the  Prince,  those  resolutions  were  practically 
annulled.  On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  he 
had  given  orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  on  the 
persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He  now  renewed  those 
orders,  and  directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly 
obeyed.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made;  for 
Burnet  was  a  man  of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  that 
his  heart  always  warmed  towards  the  unhappy ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee to  the  most  zealous  Protestants  that  the  interests  of 
their  religion  would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  He  listened  kindly 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  procured  passports 
for  those  who  wiiflied  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  himself  to 
Newgate  to  visit  the  prelates  who  were  imprisoned  there. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious 
apartment  and  supplied  with  every  indulgence.  He  solemnly 
assured  them  that  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  could  venture  to  act  as  he 
wished,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Spanish  minister 
reported  to  his  government,  and,  through  his  government,  to 
the  Pope,  that  no  Catholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of  conscience 
on  account  of  the  late  revolution  in  England,  that  for  the 
danger  to  which  the  members  of  the  true  Church  were  ex- 
posed James  alone  was  responsible,  and  that  William  alone 
had  saved  them  from  a  sanguinary  persecution.'^ 

•  Bamet,  i.  802. ;  Ronc^uillo,  Jan.  -f^.,  seguir  impnidentM  co&sejos  peidi6  4  lot 

Feb.  A.  1689.    The  orimnals  of  these  Catolicos  aqaella  quietud  en  que  les  dex6 

demtches  were  entroBtea  to  me  by  the  Carlos  segondo.     Y.  £.  ase&;iire  a  m 

kinnnuM  of  the  late  Lady  Holland  and  Santidad  qne  maa  sacar^  del  Fiincipe 

of  the  pesent  Lord  Holland.  From  the  para  loa  Catolioos  que  pndiera  lacar  del 

latter  aeipatch  I  will  quote  a  very  few  Key.** 
woida :  **  im  tema  de  S.  M.  Britanica  a 
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There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  BatisfiEustion  wiili 
which  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an 
end.  When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  William  was  in 
the  full  career  of  saccess,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish 
Council  of  State  £Euntl7e]qpre8sed  regret  that  an  event  which, 
in  apolitical  point  of  view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be 
prejjudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  true  Church.''^  But  the 
tolerant  poUcj  of  the  Prince  soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and 
his  elevation  vras  seen  with  scarcely  less  satisfiMtion  l^  the 
bigoted  Ghrandees  of  Castile  than  hj  the  English  Whigs. 

With  very  different  feelings  had  the  news  of  this  great  re- 
volution been  received  in  Prance.  The  poUtics  of  a  long, 
eventful,  and  glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a  day. 
England  vras  again  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Crom- 
well; and  all  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom 
were  completely  changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  fhia 
new  power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  what  was  passing  in  London.  National  and 
religious  feeling  impelled  them  to  take  the  part  of  James. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  EngUsh  constitution.  Theyab<Hni- 
nated  the  EngHsh  Church.  Our  revolution  ajqpeared  to  them, 
not  as  the  triumph  of  public  liberty  over  despotism,  but  as  a 
frightful  domestic  tragedy  in  which  a  venerable  and  pious 
Servius  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and  crushed 
under  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  Tullia.  They  cried  shame  on 
the  traitorous  captains,  execrated  the  unnatural  daughters, 
and  regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing,  tempered, 
however,  by  the  respect  which  valour,  capacity,  and  success 
seldom  fSail  to  inspire.t  The  Queen,  exposed  to  the  night 
vrind  and  rain,  with  the  infant  heir  of  three  crowns  clasped 
to  her  breast,  the  King  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by 
ruffians,  were  objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  interest  to  all 
France.  But  Lewis  saw  with  peculiar  emotion  the  calamities 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.    All  the  selfish  and  all  the  generous 


*  On  December  ^.  1688,  the  Admiral 
of  Castile  gave  his  opinion  thns :  "  Esta 
materia  es  de  calidad  que  no  pnede  dexar 
de  padecer  nuestra  sagrada  religion  6  ^1 
servido  de  V.  M. ;  porque,  si  el  Principe 
de  Orange  tiene  buenos  snoceaos,  nos 
aMgoraremos  do  Franceses,  pero  peli- 
gzar&  la  religion."  The  Council  was  much 
pleased  on  Febmaij  ^.  bj  a  letter  of 
the  Prince,  in  which  he  promised  "  que 


los  Catolioos  que  se  portarvn  con  pm- 
denda  no  sean  molestadoe,  y  gooen  liber- 
tad  de  oondenda,  por  ser  contra  sn  die- 
tamen  el  forzar  ni  eastigar  por  esta  rmion 
4  nadie." 

t  In  the  chapter  of  La  Bmjire,  enti- 
tled "Snr  les  Jagemens,**  is  a  passage 
which  deserves  to  be  read,  as  showing  in 
what  light  our  revolution  appeared  to  a 
Frenchman  of  distinguishea  abilities. 
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parts  of  his  nature  were  moved  alike.    After  many  years  of    CHAP. 

prosperity  he  had  at  length  met  with  a  great  check.    He  had  ^ ^ , 

reckoned  on  the  support  or  neutrality  of  England.  He  had 
now  nothing  to  expect  from  her  but  energetic  and  pertinacious 
hostility.  A  few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not  unreasonably 
have  hoped  to  subjugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law  to  Grermany. 
At  present  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  should  be 
able  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  a  confederacy  such 
as  Europe  had  not  seen  during  many  ages.  From  this 
position,  so  new,  so  embarrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a 
counter  revolution  or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  Islands  could 
extricate  him.  He  was  therefore  impelled  by  ambition  and 
by  fear  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  And  it 
is  but  just  to  say  that  motives  nobler  than  ambition  or  fear 
had  a  large  share  in  determining  his  course.  His  heart  was 
naturally  compassionate;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  all  his  compassion.  His  situation 
had  prevented  his  good  feelings  from  fully  developing  them- 
selves. Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  condition ;  and  he  was  raised  so  high  above  the 
mass  of  his  fellow  creatures  that  their  distresses  excited  in 
him  only  a  languid  pity,  such  as  that  with  which  we  regard 
the  sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a  famished  redbreast, 
or  of  an  overdriven  posthorse.  The  devastation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  had  therefore 
given  him  no  uneasiness  which  pride  and  bigotry  could  not 
effectually  soothe.  But  all  the  tenderness  of  which  he  was 
capable  was  called  forth  by  the  misery  of  a  great  King  who 
had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served  on  the  knee  by  Lords,  and 
who  was  now  a  destitute  exile.  With  that  tenderness  was 
mingled,  in  the  soul  of  Lewis,  a  not  ignoble  vanity.  He 
would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pattern  of  munificence  and 
courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what  ought  to  be  the 
bearing  of  a  perfect  gentieman  in  the  highest  station  and  on 
the  greatest  occasion ;  and,  in  truth,  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  a  chivalrous  generosity  and  urbanity,  such  as  had  not  em- 
bellished the  annals  of  Europe  since  the  Black  Prince  had 
stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the  supper  on  the 
field  of  Poitiers. 

Ab  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  on  Reeeption 
the  French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Versailles,  a  palace  ^^   . 
was  prepared  for  her  reception.    Carriages  and  troops  of  ^luidiB 
gfOOBida  were  despatched  to  await  her  orders.    Workmen  Rf"**- 
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OHAP.  were  empkrjred  to  mend  the  Qaiais  road  tbai  her  jmnOf 
^  ^  ^  might  beeasj.  Lanzon was  not  on^j  assnxed  that  his  peat 
oSance^  were  foigiyen  finr  her  saike^  but  was  hononied  with  a 
firiendlj  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis.  Mary  was  on 
the  road  towards  the  iVench  court  when  news  came  that  her 
husband  had,  after  a  rough  Toyage,  iaaded  aaife  at  the  little 
Tillage  of  Ambletense.  Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly 
despatched  from  Yersailles  to  greet  and  escort  him.  Mean- 
while Lewis,  attended  by  Jiia  fiunily  and  his  nobility,  wait 
£»rth  in  state  to  receiye  the  exiled  Queen.  Before  his 
gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss  halberdiers.  On  each  side 
of  it  and  behind  it  rode  the  body  guards  with  cymbals  dash- 
ing and  trumpets  pealing.  After  the  King,  in  a  hundred 
carriages  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came  the  most  splendid 
aristocracy  of  Europe,  all  fBaihers,  ribands,  jewels,  and 
embroidery.  Before  the  procession  had  gone  fiur  it  was 
announced  that  Mary  was  approaching.  Lewis  alighted  and 
adyanced  onfoot  to  meet  her.  She  broke  forth  into  passion- 
ate expressions  of  gratitude.  ^'  Madam,''  said  her  host,  ^it 
is  but  a  melancholy  service  that  I  am  rendering  you  today. 
I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter  to  render  you  services 
greater  and  more  pleasing."  He  embraced  the  fittle  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  made  the  Queen  seat  herself  in  the  royal  state 
coach  on  the  right  hand.  The  cavalcade  then  turned  to- 
wards Saint  Glermains. 

At  Saint  G^ermains,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  swarming 
with  beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks 
down  on  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had 
built  a  castle,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a 
noble  terrace.  Of  the  residences  of  the  French  kings  none 
stood  in  a  more  salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  fairer  pros- 
pect. The  huge  size  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  the  abundance  of  the  springs,  were 
widely  famed.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  bom  there, 
had,  when  a  young  man,  held  his  court  there,  had  added 
several  stately  pavilions  to  the  mansion  of  Francis,  and  had 
completed  the  terrace  of  Henry.  Soon,  however,  the  magni- 
ficent King  conceived  an  inexplicable  disg^ust  for  his  birth- 
place. He  quitted  Saint  Germains  for  Versailles,  and 
expended  sums  almost  fabulous  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
create  a  paradise  on  a  spot  singularly  sterile  and  unwhole- 
some, all  sand  or  mud,  without  wood,  without  water,  and 
without  game.     Saint  Grermains  had  now  been  selected  to  be 
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the  abode  of  the  royal  family  of  England.  Sumptuous  CHAP, 
furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in.  The  nursery  of  the  '^  ^ 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  carefully  furnished  with  every- 
thing that  an  infant  could  reqxdre.  One  of  the  attendants 
presented  to  the  Queen  the  key  of  a  superb  casket  which 
stood  in  her  apartment.  She  opened  the  casket,  and  found 
in  it  six  thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint  Grermains.  Arrival 
Lewis  was  already  there  to  welcome  him.    The  unfortunate  *^!  £??"!* 
exile  bowed  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  em-  Germains. 
brace  the  knees  of  his  protector.     Lewis  raised  him,  and 
embraced  him  with  brotherly  tenderness.     The  two  Sings 
then  entered  the  Queen's  room.     "Here  is  a  gentleman,'' 
said  Lewis  to  Mary,  "  whom  you  will  be  glad  to  see."    Then, 
after  entreating  his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at  Versailles, 
and  to  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  them  his  build- 
ings, pictures,  and  plantations,  he  took  the  unceremonious 
leave  of  an  old  friend. 

Li  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that,  as  long 
as  they  would  do  the  King  of  France  the  favour  to  accept  of 
his  hospitality,  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year 
would  be  paid  them  from  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  were  sent  for  outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was  much  less  rare  and 
admirable  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  laboured 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  his  guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost 
intolerable  weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon 
them.  He  who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence, 
been  sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been  more  than 
once  ready  to  plunge  Europe  into  war  rather  than  concede 
the  most  frivolous  point  of  etiquette,  was  now  punctilious  in- 
deed, but  punctilious  for  his  unfortunate  friends  against  him- 
self. He  gave  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  deceased  wife. 
A  question  was  raised  whether  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  entitled  to  be  indulged  with  chairs  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Queen.  Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the 
old  court  of  France.  There  were  precedents  on  both  sides  : 
but  Lewis  decided  the  point  against  his  own  blood.  Some 
ladies  of  illustrious  rank  omitted  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
hem  of  Mary's  robe.  Lewis  remarked  the  omission,  and 
noticed  it  in  such  a  voice  and  with  such  a  look  that  the 
whole  peerage  was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When 
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CHAP.     Esther,  just  written  by  Sacine,  was  acted  at  Saint  Cyr, 
^_  7*  _  ^  Mary  had  the  seat  of  honour.    James  was  at  her  right  hand. 


Lewis  modestly  placed  himself  on  the  left.  Nay,  he  was 
well  pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an  outcast  living  on  his 
bounty  should  assume  the  title  of  King  of  France,  should, 
as  King  of  France,  quarter  the  lilies  with  the  English  lions, 
and  should,  as  King  of  France,  dress  in  violet  on  days  of 
court  mourning. 

The  demeanour  of  the  French  nobility  on  public  occasions 
was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sovereign:  but  it  was 
beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  thinlring  freely, 
and  from  expressing  what  they  thought,  in  private  circles, 
with  the  keen  and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  their  nation 
and  of  their  order.  Their  opinion  of  Mary  was  favourable. 
They  found  her  person  agreeable  and  her  deportment  digni- 
fied :  they  respected  her  courage  and  her  maternal  affection ; 
and  they  pitied  her  ill  fortune.  But  James  they  regarded 
with  extreme  contempt.  They  were  disgusted  by  his  in- 
sensibility, by  the  cool  way  in  which  he  talked  to  everybody 
of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  childish  pleasure  which  he  took  in  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles.  This  strange  apathy  they 
attributed,  not  to  philosophy  or  religion,  but  to  stupidity  and 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody  who  had  had 
the  honour  to  hear  His  Britannic  Majesty  tell  his  own  story 
could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Germains  and  his  son  in 
law  at  Saint  James's.^ 
suto  of  In  the  United  Provinces  the  excitement  produced  by  the 

Jjl^^^  tidings  from  England  was  even  greater  than  in  France. 
PioTmoes.  This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  Batavian  federation 
reached  the  highest  point  of  power  and  glory.  From  the 
day  on  which  the  expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole 
Dutch  nation  had  been  intense.  Never  had  there  been  such 
crowds  in  the  churches.  Never  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
preachers  been  so  ardent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague 
could  not  be  restrained  from  insulting  Albeville.  His  house 
was  so  closely  beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  night,  that 
scarcely  any  person  ventured  to  visit  him  ;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  his  chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  ground.t  As  mail 
after  mail  arrived  with  news  of  the  Prince's  progress,  the 

•  My  account   of   the   reception   of    Sevigne  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dangeao, 
James  and  his  wife  in  France  is  taken        f  Alberille  to  Preston,  ^^^-   16«8, 
cfaMlj  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de     jn  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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spiiits  of  his  countrymen  rose  higher  and  higher ;  and  when  CHAP, 
at  length  it  was  known  that  he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  ^_  ^  _^ 
Lords  and  of  an  assembly  of  eminent  commoners,  taken  on 
himself  the  executive  administration,  a  general  cry  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch  factions.  An  extraordinary 
mission  was,  with  great  speed,  despatched  to  congratulate 
him.  Dykvelt,  whose  adroitness  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
English  politics  made  his  assistance,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
peculiarly  valuable,  was  one  of  the  Ambassadors ;  and  with 
him  was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a  Burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam, who  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  all  Europe  that  the  long  feud  between  the  House 
of  Orange  and  the  chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  On 
the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and  Witsen  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Westminster.  William  talked  to  them  with  a 
frankness  and  an  effusion  of  heart  which  seldom  appeared  in 
his  conversations  with  Englishmen.  His  first  words  were, 
'*  Well,  and  what  do  our  friends  at  home  say  now  ?  "  In 
truth,  the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical  nature  seems  to 
have  been  strongly  moved  was  the  applause  of  his  dear  native 
country.  Of  his  immense  popularity  in  England  he  spoke 
with  cold  disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the  reaction 
which  followed.  "  Here,'*  said  he,  "  the  cry  is  all  Hosannah 
today,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crucify  tomorrow."* 

On  the  following  day  the  first  members  of  the  Convention  Election  of 
were  chosen.     The  City  of  London  led  the  way,  and  elected,  ^^wrve  In 
without  any  contest,  four  great  merchants  who  were  zealous  the  Con- 
Whigs.      The  King  and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many  ^^^^'^' 
retuniing  ofiioers  would  treat  the  Prince's  letter  as  a  nullity ; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.     The  elections  went  on 
rapidly  and  smoothly.  There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For 
the  nation  had,  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in  con- 
stant expectation  of  a  Parliament.    Writs,  indeed,  had  been 
iflsaed  and  recalled.     Some  constituent  bodies  had,  under 
thofle  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives.    There  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  the  gentry  and 

*  "  Til  hier  nu  Uonnna :  maar  't  al,  same  illustration  about  Jamet : 

Teelligt,  haast  Erniflt  hem,  Kruiat  hem,  "  Wm  not  of  old  the  Jewidi  xabble'i  ory, 

fyp."— Witaen.  MS.  in  Wagenaar,  book  Ho«Miahtoit,Midaft«on^r-^ 
IzL   It  ia  an  odd  coincidence  that,  a  rery  ^^  Baritw. 

Um  yeara  before,  Richard  Duke,  a  Tory  Despatch  of  the  Dafeeh  Ambaaaadora 

poet,  once  well  known,  but  now  scarcely  Extraordinary,  Jan.  ^  16S9 ;  Van  Cit- 

remambered,  except  by  Johnaon's  bio-  ten,  same  date, 
gr^ihioal  iketdi,  nad  uaed  exactly  the 
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CHAP,     jeomaniy  had  not,  many  months  before,  fixed  npon  can* 
didates,  good  Protestants,  whom  no  exertk)ns  must  be  spared 


Bootkod. 


to  carry,  in  defiance  of  the  King  and  of  the  Lord  Lientenant ; 
and  these  candidates  were  now  generally  returned  without 
opposition* 

The  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in  the  public 
service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts  which 
had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  late  goyemment.     He 
especially  directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be  suffered  to  ap- 
pear in  any  town  where  an  election  was  going  on."^     His  ad- 
mirers were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to  have 
been  able  to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies 
was  fairly  taken.     It  is  true  that  he  risked  litUe.    The  party 
which  was  attached  to  him  was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  full 
of  life  and  energy.     The  party  from  which  alone  he  could  ex- 
pect serious  opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened,  out  of 
humour  with  itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour  with  its 
natural  chief.    A  great  majority,  therefore,  of  the  shires  and 
boroughs  returned  Whig  members. 
Affiiirs  of        It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  William's  guardianship 
now  extended.     Scotland  had  risen  on  her  tyrants.     All  the 
regular  soldiers  by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down  had 
been   summoned  by  James  to  his  help  against  the  Dutch 
invaders,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Komaii 
Catholic  Lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.      Every 
mail  which  had  gone  northward  during  the  eventful  month  of 
November  had  carried  news  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the 
oppressed  Scots.     'While  the  event  of  the  military  operations 
was  still  doubtful,  there  were  disturbances  at  Edinburgh: 
and  those  disturbances  became  more  formidable  after  James 
had  retreated  from  Salisbury.     Great  crowds  assembled  at 
first  by  night,  and  then  by  broad  daylight.     Popes  were  pub- 
licly burned :  loud  shouts  were  raised  for  a  free  Parliament : 
placards  were  stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.     Among  those  ministers  Perth,  as 
filling  the  great  place  of  Chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
royal  favour,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reformed  faith,  and  as 
the  man  who  had  first  introduced  the  thumbscrew  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  eoimtry,  was  the  most  detested.    His 
nerves  were   weak:   his  spirit  was  abject;    and   the   only 
courage  which  he  possessed  was  that  evil  courage  which 

•  London  Gar«'Uc,  Jan.  7.  168J. 
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braves  infiunj,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  the  torments     CHAP. 

of  others,     ffis  post,  at  such  a  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  , ^: . 

Council  board  :  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  determined 
to  take  refuge  at  his  country  seat  from  the  danger  which,  as 
he  judged  by  the  looks  and  the  cries  of  the  fierce  and  resolute 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong  guard 
escorted  him  safe  to  Castle  Drummond :  but  scarcely  had  he 
departed  when  the  city  rose  up.  A  few  troops  tri^  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection,  but  were  overpowered.  The  palace  of 
Holyrood,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  Soman  Catholic 
seminary  and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge 
heaps  of  Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  pictures  were 
burned  in  the  High  Street.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
came  down  the  tidings  of  the  King's  flight.  The  members  of 
the  government  gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  with  the 
popular  fury,  and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then 
common  among  Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy  Council  by 
one  proclamation  ordered  that  all  Papists  should  be  disarmed, 
and  by  another  invited  Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence 
of  pure  religion.  The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call. 
Town  and  country  were  abeady  up  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Nithisdale  and  Clydesdale  were  the  only  regions  in 
which  there  was  the  least  chance  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
would  make  head ;  and  both  Nithisdale  and  Clydesdale  were 
soon  occupied  by  bands  of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  the 
insurgents  were  some  fierce  and  moody  men  who  had  formerly 
disowned  Argyle,  and  who  were  now  equally  eager  to  disown 
William.  His  Highness,  they  said,  was  plainly  a  malignant. 
There  was  not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in  his  Dedaration. 
The  Dutch  were  a  people  with  whom  no  true  servant  of  the 
Lord  would  unite.  They  consorted  with  Lutherans  ;  and  a 
Lutheran  was  as  much  a  chUd  of  perdition  as  a  Jesuit.  The 
general  voice  of  the  kingdom,  however,  effectually  drowned 
the  growl  of  this  hatefol  &ction.'*^ 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle 
Drummond.  Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  among 
hifl  own  servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  himself  up  to  an 
agony  as  bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had 
often  thrown  better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation 
in  the  rites  of  his  new  Church.  He  importuned  his  priests 
for  comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and  communicated :  but  his 

•  TIm  SizUi  CoUeetion   of  Papers,     161.;  Faithful  ContendiDgs  DispUtyad; 
leao ;  Wodrow,  IIL  xii.  4.  App.  150,    Burnet,  L  804. 
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CHAP,  faith  was  weak ;  and  he  owned  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devo- 
V.  ,  ,^  tions,  the  strong  terrors  of  death  were  upon  liim.  At  this 
time  he  learaed  that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board  of 
a  ship  which  laj  o£P  Brentisland.  He  disguised  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  and,  after  a  long  and  difficult  joumej  bj  un- 
frequented paths  oyer  the  Ochil  mountains,  which  were  then 
deep  in  snow,  he  succeeded  in  embarking :  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  he  had  been  recognised,  and  the  alarm  had 
been  given.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  cruel  re- 
negade was  on  the  waters,  and  that  he  had  gold  with  him, 
pursuers,  inflamed  at  once  bj  hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on 
his  track.  A  skifT,  commanded  bj  an  old  buccaneer,  over- 
took the  flying  vessel  and  boarded  her.  Perth  was  dragged 
out  of  the  hold  on  deck  in  woman's  clothes,  stripped, 
hustled,  and  plxmdered.  Bayonets  were  held  to  his  breast. 
Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries,  he  was  hurried  to  the 
shore,  and  flung  into  the  common  gaol  of  Eirkaldy.  Thence, 
by  order  of  the  Council  over  which  he  had  lately  presided,  and 
which  was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  partakers  in  his 
guilt,  he  was  removed  to  Stirling  Castle.  It  was  on  a  Sunday, 
during  the  time  of  public  worship,  that  he  was  conveyed 
under  a  guard  to  his  place  of  confinement :  but  even  rigid 
Puritans  forgot  the  sanctity  of  the  day.  The  churches 
poured  forth  their  congregations  as  the  torturer  passed  by, 
and  the  noise  of  threats,  execrations,  and  screams  of  hatred 
accompanied  him  to  the  gate  of  his  prison.* 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when  the 
Prince  arrived  there  ;  and  many  others  now  hastened  thither 
to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the  seventh  of  January  he  re- 
quested them  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall.  The  assemblage 
was  large  and  respectable.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a  house  of  almost 
regal  dignity,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  They 
were  accompanied  by  thirty  Lords  and  about  eighty  gentlemen 
of  note.  William  desired  them  to  consult  togetiier,  and  to 
let  V^im  know  in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  country.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  deliberate 
unrestrained  by  his  presence.  They  repaired  to  the  Council 
chamber,  and  put  Hamilton  into  the  chair.  Though  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion,  their  debates 
lasted  three  days,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 

*  Prath  to  Lady  Errol,  Bee  29.  1688 ;  to  Melfort,  Dec.  21. 1688 ;  Sixth  Collec- 
tion of  Papers,  1689. 
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circmnstance  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of  the  debaters.     CHAP. 
Arran  yentured  to  recommend  a  negotiation  with  the  King.  _- 

But  this  motion  was  ill  receiyed  bj  the  moyer's  &ther  and  by 
the  whole  assembly,  and  did  not  eyen  find  a  seconder.  At 
length  resolutions  were  carried  closely  resembling  the  resolu- 
tions which  the  English  Lords  and  Commoners  had  presented 
to  the  Prince  a  few  days  before.  He  was  requested  to  call 
together  a  Conyention  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the 
fourteenth  of  March  for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  that  day, 
to  take  on  himself  the  ciyil  and  military  administration.  To 
this  request  he  acceded :  and  thenceforth  the  goyemment  of 
the  whole  island  was  in  his  hands."^ 

The  decisiye  moment  approached ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  state  of 
public  mind  rose  to  the  height.  Eiiots  of  politicians  were  ^^^J^^ 
whispering  and  consulting  in  eyery  part  of  London.  The 
co£Feehouses  were  in  a  ferment.  The  presses  were  hard  at 
work.  Of  the  pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time  enough 
may  still  be  collected  to  form  seyeral  yolumes ;  and  firom  those 
pamphlets  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct  notion  of  the 
state  of  parties. 

There  was  a  yery  small  faction  which  wished  to  recall 
James  without  stipulations.  There  was  also  a  yery  small 
faction  which  wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth,  and  to  en-v 
trust  the  administration  to  a  council  of  state  xmder  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  these  extreme  opinions 
were  generally  held  in  abhorrence.  Nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  nation  consisted  of  persons  in  whom  loye  of  hereditary 
monarchy  and  loye  of  constitutional  freedom  were  combined, 
though  in  different  proportions,  and  who  were  equally  opposed 
to  the  total  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  King. 

But,  in  the  wide  interyal  which  separated  the  bigots  who 
itill  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  FUmer  frt)m  the  enthusiasts 
who  still  dreamed  the  dreams  of  Harrington,  there  was  room 
for  many  shades  of  opinion.  K  we  neglect  minute  sub- 
diyiaions,  we  shall  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
an4  of  the  Conyention  was  diyided  into  four  bodies.  Three 
of  these  bodies  consisted  of  Tories.  The  Whig  party  formed 
the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  suryiyed  the 
peril  which  had  produced  it.  On  seyenJ  occasions,  during 
the  Prince's  march  from  the  West,  dissension  had  appeared 

•  BonieC^  L  805. ;  Sixth  Collection  of  Pftpen»  1689. 
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CBAP.  among  his  Iblkmenu  While  tJie  ^rreiit  of  his  eBteipiue  ifM 
_^  _'  dodbtfiLU  thai  dimieninon.  had,  by  his  skilfbl  manageiiieni^ 
been  easQy  quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on  which  he  enterad 
Saint  James's  palace  in  triumph,  sooh  management  oonld  no 
longer  be  practised.  His  vietory,  by  relieving  the  nation  from 
the  strong  dread  of  Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him  of  half 
his  infloence.  Old  antipathies,  whieh  had  slept  when  Bidiops 
were  in  the  Tower,  wh^  Jesuits  were  at  the  Coandl  board, 
when  loyal  clergymen  were  deprived  of  their  bread  by  senes, 
when  Ic^ral  gentlemen  were  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  1^  hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active.  The 
Boyalist  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  allied  vrith 
an  that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  most  hated,  with  old  par- 
liamentary Oaptains  who  had  stormed  his  country  house,  with 
old  parliamentary  Commissioners  who  had  sequestmtod  his 
estate,  with  men  who  had  plotted  the  Bye  House  butchery 
and  headed  the  Western  rebellion.  That  beloved  Church, 
too,  lor  whose  sake  he  had,  after  a  painful  struggle,  broken 
through  his  allegiance  to  the  throne,  was  she  really  in  safety? 
Or  had  he  rescued  her  from  one  enemy  only  that  she  might 
be  exposed  to  another?  The  Popish  priests,  indeed,  were  in 
exile,  in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  No  Jesuit  or  Benedictine  who 
valued  his  life  now  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  habit  of  his 
order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers  went 
in  long  procession  to  salute  the  chief  of  the  government,  and 
were  as  graciously  received  as  the  true  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed  the  hope  that  every 
fence  which  excluded  them  from  ecclesiastical  prefisrment 
would  soon  be  levelled ;  that  ^be  Articles  would  be  softened 
down;  that  the  Liturgy  would  be  garbled;  that  Christmas 
would  cease  to  be  a  feast ;  that  Good  Friday  would  cease  to 
be  a  &8t;  that  canons  on  whom  no  Bishop  had  ever  laid  his 
hand  would,  without  the  sacred  vestment  of  white  linen,  dis- 
tribute, in  the  choirs  of  Cathedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  to  communicants  lolling  on  benches.  The  Prince,  in- 
deed, was  not  a  fimatical  Presbyterian ;  but  he  was  at  best  a 
LatitucJinarian.  He  had  no  scruple  about  communicating  in 
the  Anglican  form;  but  he  cored  not  in  what  form  other 
people  communicated.  His  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had 
imbibed  too  much  of  his  spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under 
the  direction  of  Burnet.  She  heard  preachers  of  different 
Protestant  sects.  She  had  recently  said  that  she  saw  no 
essential  difference  between  the  Church  of  "Rnglft-Tiil  and  the 
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other  reformed  Churches.*    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that     CHAP, 
the  Cayaliers  should,  at  this  conjunctore,  follow  the  example  - 
set  by  their  fathers  in  1641,  should  draw  o£P  from  Boxmd- 
heads  and  sectaries,  and  should,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  of 
the  hereditary  monarch,  uphold  the  cause   of  hereditary 
monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  sentiments  was 
large  and  respectable.  It  included  about  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
a  majority  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths 
of  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on 
every  side  by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a  section  which  was  es-  SherlooVi 
pecially  strong  among  divines,  and  of  which  Sherlock  was  ^ 
the  chief  organ,  wished  that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened 
with  James,  and  that  he  should  be  invited  to  return  to  White- 
hall on  such  conditions  as  might  fuUy  secure  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm.t  It  is  evident  that 
this  plan,  though  strenuously  supported  by  the  clergy,  was 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  which  the  clergy 
had  been  teaching  during  many  years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an 
attempt  to  make  a  middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for 
a  middle  way,  to  efPect  a  compromise  between  two  things 
which«do  not  admit  of  compromise,  resistance  and  nonresist- 
ance.  The  Tories  had  formerly  taken  their  stand  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonresistance.  But  that  ground  most  of  them  had 
now  abandoned,  and  were  not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The 
Cavaliers  of  England  had,  as  a  class,  been  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  late  rising  against  the 
King,  that  they  could  not,  for  very  shame,  talk  at  that  mo- 
ment about  the  sacred  duty  of  obeying  Nero ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  they  disposed  to  recall  the  prince  under  whose  mis- 
government  they  had  suffered  so  much,  without  exacting 
from  him  terms  which  might  make  it  impossible  for  him 
again  to  abuse  his  power.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  false 
position.  Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unsound,  was  at  least 
complete  and  coherent.  K  that  theory  were  sound,  the  King 
ought  to  be  immediately  invited  back,  and  permitted,  if  such 
were  his  pleasure,  to  put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death  for  high  treason, 
to  reestablish  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  fill  the  Church 

*  AlbeiiUe,  Nor.  <j^.  1688.  a  Member  of  the  CanTeotion,  tnd  t^ 

t  8m  the  pftmphlet  entitled  Letter  to    AMwer,  1689 ;  Bimet»  L  809. 
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CHAP,  with  Popish  dignitaries,  and  to  place  the  armj  nnder  the  oom« 
^  -  mand  of  Popish  oflioers.  But  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves  now 
seemed  to  confess,  that  theory  was  tmsonnd,  why  treat  with 
the  King?  If  it  was  admitted  that  he  might  lawfolly  be  ex- 
daded  till  he  gave  satisfiustory  guarantees  for  the  seoority  of 
the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny 
that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  for  ever.  For  what  satis- 
fikctory  guarantee  could  he  give?  How  was  it  possible  to 
draw  up  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  language  clearer  than  the 
language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  whid^  required  that  the 
Dean  of  Christohurch  should  be  a  Protestant?  How  was  it 
possible  to  put  any  promise  into  words  stronger  than  those 
in  which  James  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  strictly 
respect  the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy?  K  law  oi 
honour  could  have  bound  him,  he  would  never  have  been 
forced  to  fly  from  his  kingdom.  If  neither  law  nor  honour 
could  bind  him,  could  he  safely  be  permitted  to  return? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  spite  of  these  arguments,  a 
motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  James  would  have  been 
made  in  the  Convention,  and  would  have  been  supported  by 
a  great  body  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been,  on  this  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every  post  which  arrived 
from  Saint  Grermains  brought  intelligence  which  damped  the 
ardour  of  his  adherents.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  hft  while 
to  feign  regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to  promise  amendment. 
He  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that  it  had  been 
his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with  justice  and  moderation, 
and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into  ruin  by  imaginary 
grievances.'^  The  e£Pect  of  his  folly  and  obstinacy  was  that 
those  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  him  restored  to  his  throne 
on  &ir  conditions  felt  that,  by  proposing  at  that  moment  to 
treat  with  him,  they  should  injure  the  cause  which  they  wished 
to  serve.  They  therefore  determined  to  coalesce  with  another 
flJancroft' 8  body  of  Tories  of  whom  Sancroft  was  the  chief.  Sancroft 
plan.  fancied  that  he  had  foxmd  out  a  device  by  which  provision 

might  be  made  for  the  government  of  the  country  without 
recalling  James,  and  yet  without  despoiling  him  of  his  crovirn. 
This  device  was  a  Regency.  The  most  uncompromising  of 
those  divines  who  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience had  never  maintained  that  such  obedience  was  due  to 
ababe  or  to  a  madman.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that, 
when  the  rightful  sovereign  was  intellectually  incapable  of 

*  Letter  to  the  Loids  of  the  Council,  Jan.  ^.  168} ;  Clarendon's  Dianr,  Jan.  ^ 
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performing  his  office,  a  deputy  might  be  appointed  to  act  in  his  CHAP, 
stead,  and  that  any  person  who  should  resist  the  deputy,  and  _^  - 
should  plead  as  an  excuse  for  doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince 
who  was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving,  would  justly  incur 
the  penalties  of  rebellion.  Stupidity,  perverseness,  and  super- 
stition,— such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Primate, — ^had  made 
James  as  unfit  to  rule  his  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  or  as  any  maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering  in 
the  straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course  must  therefore  be  taken 
which  had  been  taken  when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant, 
and  again  when  he  became  lethargic.  James  could  not  be  King 
in  efPect :  but  he  must  still  continue  to  be  King  in  semblance. 
Writs  must  still  run  in  his  name.  Hia  image  and  superscrip- 
tion must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on  the  Great  Seal.  Acts 
of  Parliament  must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of  his  reign. 
But  the  administration  must  be  taken  from  him  and  confided 
to  a  Begent  named  by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  this  way, 
Bancroft  gravely  maintained,  the  people  would  remain  true 
to  their  allegiance :  the  oaths  of  fealty  which  they  had  sworn 
to  their  King  would  be  strictly  observed ;  and  the  most  ortho- 
dox Churchmen  might,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  take 
office  under  the  Begent.'^ 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great  weight  with  the  whole 
Tory  party,  and  especially  with  the  clergy.  A  week  before 
the  day  for  which  the  Convention  had  been  summoned,  a  grave 
party  assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  dined  with  the  Primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the 

*  It  feeniB  incredible  Uiat  any  man  and  true  policy  of  the  kingdom.    In  aU 

•hoiild  really  have  been  imposed  upon  bpr  these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be  some 

sneh  nonsense.    I  therefore    think    it  one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  supply 

light  to  quote  Bancroft's  words,  which  such  defect^  and  ricanously  to  him,  and 

aro  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting: —  by  his  power  and  authority,  to  direct 

**  Tlie  political  capacity  or  authority  public  affiiirs.      And  this  done,   I  say 

of  the  King,  and  his  name  in  the  ^rem-  further,  that  all  proceedings,  authorities, 

Bcnt,  are  perfect  and  cannot  fail ;  but  commissions,  grants,  &c.  issued  as  for- 

his  person  oeing  human  and  mortal,  and  merly,  are  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents, 

not  otherwise  privileged  than  the  rest  and  the  people's  allegiance  is  the  same 

of  mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  still,  their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way 

and  filings  of  it    He  may  therefore  be  thwarted So  long  as  this 

iaeapable  of  directing  the  government  government  moves  by  the  Kin^s  autho- 

and  dicpenaing  the  public  treasure,  &c.  rity,  and  in  his  name,  all  those  sacred  ties 

fltlier  by  abronce,  oy  infancy,  lunacy,  and  settled  forms  of   proceedings  are 

defifsey,  or  apathy,  whether  by  nature  or  kept,  and  no  man's  conscience  burUiened 

carnal  infirmity,  or  lastly,  by  some  in-  with  anything  he  needs  scruple  to  under- 

TiBcibie  pr^naioes  of  imnd,  contracted  take." — Tanner  MSS. ;  Doyly's  Life  of 

attd  fizea  by  education  and  habit,  with  Sancroft.    It  was  not  altogether  without 

VBiltsnble  resolutions  superinduced,  in  reason  that  the  creatures  of  James  mads 

anttan  wholly  inconsistent  and  inoom-  themselves  merry  with  the  good  Axdi* 

patiblo  with  the   laws,  religion,  peace,  bishop's  English. 
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CHAP,    state  of  public  affairs.  Four  suffingans  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
had  shared  his  perils  and  his  glory  in  the  preceding  simmier, 


were  present.  The  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ailesbnrj  repre- 
sented the  Tory  laity.  The  nnanimons  sense  of  the  meeting 
appeared  to  be  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
him,  but  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  call  any  other  by 
the  name  of  King.* 
Panb/s  Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party,  a  section  which  looked 

P^*^  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  James,   and  a  section 

which  was  opposed  to  any  such  accommodation,  agreed  in 
supporting  the  plan  of  Eegency.  But  a  third  section,  which, 
though  not  very  numerous,  had  great  weight  and  influence, 
recommended  a  very  different  plan.  The  leaders  of  this  small 
band  were  Danby  and  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Sir  Eobert  Sawyer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  conceived  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of  effecting  a 
complete  revolution  under  strictly  legal  forms.  It  was  con- 
trary to  all  principle,  they  said,  that  the  King  should  be  de- 
posed by  his  subjects ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  depose  him. 
He  had  himself,  by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity. 
A  demise  had  actuaDy  taken  place.  All  constitutional  law- 
yers held  that  the  throne  of  England  could  not  be  one  mo- 
ment vacant.  The  next  heir  had  therefore  succeeded.  "Who, 
then,  was  the  next  heir?  As  to  the  infant  who  had  been 
can-ied  into  France,  his  entrance  into  the  world  had  been 
attended  by  many  suspicious  circumstances.  It  was  due  to 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  and  to  the  nation  that 
all  doubts  should  be  cleared  up.  An  investigation  had  been 
solemnly  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
by  her  husband,  and  would  have  been  instituted  if  the  parties 
who  were  accused  of  fraud  had  not  taken  a  course  which,  in 
any  ordinary  case,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  guilt.  They  had  not  chosen  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
solemn  parliamentary  proceeding :  they  had  stolen  away  into 
a  foreign  coimtry  :  they  had  carried  with  them  the  child :  they 
had  carried  with  them  all  those  French  and  ItaUan  women  of 
the  bedchamber  who,  if  there  had  been  foul  play,  must  have 
been  privy  to  it,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  cross  examination.  To  admit  the  boy's 
claim  without  enquiry  was  impossible ;  and  those  who  called 
themselves  his  parents  had  made  enquiry  impossible.     Judg- 

*  Erelyn,  Jan.  16.  1685. 
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ment  must  therefore  go  against  him  by  de£a.iilt.  If  he  was  C^P, 
wronged,  he  was  wronged,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  those 
whose  strange  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  birth  had  justified 
the  nation  in  demanding  investigation,  and  who  had  then 
avoided  investigation  by  flight.  He  nught,  therefore,  with 
perfect  equity,  be  considered  as  a  pretender.  And  thus  the 
crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange.  She 
was  actually  Queen  Begnant.  The  Houses  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She  might,  if  such  were  her  pleasure, 
make  her  husband  her  first  minister,  and  nught  even,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  King. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any  other  were 
few ;  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed,  both  by  all  who  still 
bore  any  good  will  to  James,  and  by  all  the  adherents  of  Wil« 
liam.  Yet  Danby,  confident  in  his  oym  knowledge  of  parlia* 
mentary  tactics,  and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great  parties 
are  nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying  squadron  can  eSect,  was 
not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  the  event  of  the  con- 
test in  suspense  till  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  despairing  of 
complete  victory,  and  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay, 
shoidd  suffer  him  to  act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that 
he  might  have  succeeded  if  his  efforts  had  been  seconded,  nay 
if  they  had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her  whom  he  wished  to 
raise  to  the  height  of  human  greatness.  Quicksighted  as  he 
was  and  versed  in  affairs,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  Mary,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  she  regarded 
her  husband ;  nor  was  her  old  preceptor,  Compton,  better  in- 
formed. William's  manners  were  dry  and  cold :  his  consti- 
tution was  infirm,  and  his  temper  by  no  means  bland :  he  was 
not  a  man  who  would  commonly  be  thought  likely  to  inspire 
a  fine  young  woman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly  constant  to 
his  wife ;  and  talebearers  had  reported  that  she  did  not  live 
happily  with  him.  The  most  acute  politicians  therefore  never 
SQspected  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an 
empire  over  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned  for  their 
snooess  in  gallantry,  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Charles  the  Second,  had  never  ob- 
tained over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that  the  three  king- 
doms of  her  fore&thers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation 
chiefly  because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she  could  prove 
to  him  the  intensity  and  disinterestodness  of  her  affection. 
Danby,  in  profound  ignorance  of  her  sentiments,  assured  her 
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OHAP.  that  he  would  defend  her  rightB,  and  that^  if  she  would  mxp* 
,  port  him,  he  hoped  to  place  her  alone  on  the  tfazone.* 
Hitiniig  The  coarse  of  the  WhigB,  meanwhile,  waa  fliinple  aiid  0081- 
^^  aiatent.  Their  doctrine  waa  that  the  foundation  of  oar 
government  was  a  contract  expressed  on  one  side  by  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and 
that  the  datiee  imposed  bj  this  contract  were  mataaL  Thej 
held  that  a  sovereign  who  grossly  abased  his  power  might 
lawftiUy  be  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his  people.  That 
James  had  grossly  abased  his  power  was  not  disputed :  and 
the  whole  Whig  party  was  ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had 
forfeited  it.  Y^ether  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious, 
was  a  point  not  worth  discussing.  There  were  now  fiur  stronger 
reasons  than  any  which  could  be  drawn  fitom  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  for  jBzduding  him  from  the  throne.  A 
child,  brought  to  the  royal  couch  in  a  warming  pan,  might 
possibly  prove  a  good  King  of  England.  But  there  could  be  no 
such  hope  for  a  child  educated  by  a  fekther  who  was  the  most 
stupid  and  obstinate  of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  seat 
of  despotism  and  superstition;  in  a  country  where  the  last 
traces  of  liberty  had  disappeared ;  where  the  States  General 
had  ceased  to  meet;  where  parliaments  had  long  registered 
without  one  remonstrance  the  most  oppressive  edicts  of  the 
sovereign ;  where  valour,  genius,  leaming,  seemed  to  exist  only 
for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  a  single  man ;  where  adula- 
tion was  the  main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
stage ;  and  where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the  bar- 
barous persecution  of  the  Beformed  Church.  Was  the  boy 
likely  to  learn,  under  such  tuition  and  in  such  a  situation, 
respect  for  the  instdtutions  of  his  native  land  9  Gould  it  be 
doubted  that  he  would  be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  bitterly  prejudiced  than  any  preceding  Stuart  against 
the  laws  of  Englaoid  ? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situated  as  the  country 
then  was,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession 
was  in  itself  an  evil.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule 
had  been  broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right  and  passive  obedience  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Court, 
would  be  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  and  would  retain  a  strong 
hold  on  the  public  mind.     The  notion  would  still  prevail  that 

*  Clareiidon*t  Biair,  Dcopmber  24.    offered  io  behalf  of  the  Prlnccn   of 
MSS ;  BUBflt»  i  81«. ;  TtoponU  hnmblT    Ozange,  Jaxmair  2S.  16S^ 
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the  kmglj  office  is  the  ordinance  of  Grod  in  a  sense  different  CHAP, 
from  that  in  which  all  government  is  His  ordinance.  It  was  _^'  ^ 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  extinct,  the  constitution 
could  never  be  secure.  For  a  really  limited  monarchy  can- 
not long  exist  in  a  society  which  regards  monarchy  as  some- 
thing divine,  and  the  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions. 
Royalty,  in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  Uberties,  must  be  unable  to  show  any  higher  or  more 
venerable  title  than  that  by  which  we  hold  our  liberties.  The 
King  must  be  henceforth  regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great 
magistrate  indeed  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but  subject,  like 
all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  deriving  his  power  from 
heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Lords  and 
the  (Commons  may  be  said  to  derive  their  power  from  heaven. 
The  best  way  of  effecting  this  salutary  change  would  be  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  descent.  Under  sovereigns  who  would 
consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to  preach  nonresis- 
tance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  xmder  sove- 
reigns whose  authority,  springing  from  resolutions  of  the  two 
Houses,  could  never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there  would 
be  little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against  two  genera- 
tions of  Stuarts.  On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  were  pre- 
pared to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and 
to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice  such  conditions  as 
might  secure  the  country  against  misgovemment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  had  now  Meeting  of 
arrived.    At  break  of  day  on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  ^«  9^°* 
the  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with  knights  and  bur-  Leading 
gesses.     On  the  benches  appeared  many  fiices  which  had  been  n>^n>^" 
well  known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  House  of 
Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his  successor.  Commons. 
Most  of  those  Tory  squires,  and  of  those  needy  retainers  of 
the  Court,  who  had  been  returned  in  multitudes  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1685,  had  given  place  to  the  men  of  the  old  coun- 
try party,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from  power, 
who  had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent 
up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  Lords.   Among  them  was  Powle, 
deeply  read  in  the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  species  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when 
grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  senates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  versed  in  European 
politics,  and  gifted  with  a  vehement  and  piercing  logic  which 
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CHAP,    had  often,  when,  after  a  long  ritting,  the  oandles  had  been 
^       lighted,  loofled  fhe  langiiiahii^  Honae,  and  decided  i^ 

of  the  debate.  There,  too,  was  Williain  Sacheyeiell,  an  osa- 
tor  whose  great  parliamentazj  abilities  were,  many  yean 
later,  a  &Toaiite  theme  of  old  men  who  lived  to  see  tiie  con- 
flicts of  Walpole  and  Pnlteney.*  With  these  eminent  per- 
sons was  joined  Sir  Bobert  dayton,  fhe  weaUhieet  merohant 
of  London,  whose  palace  in  fhe  Old  Jewry  surpassed  insplen- 
donr  the  aristocratical  mansions  of  Linoohi's  Inn  Fields  and 
Covent  Gfarden,  whose  villa  among  the  Sorrey  hills  was  de- 
scribed as  a  garden  of  Eden,  whose  banqoets  ided  with  those 
of  Idngs,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still  attested  by 
numerous  public  monuments,  had  obtained  for  him  in  the 
annals  of  the  City  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  Ghresham. 
In  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681,  Clayton  had, 
as  member  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request  of  his  con- 
stituents, moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  ihe  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  BusselL  In  1685  the  Citjr, 
deprived  of  its  finnchises  and  governed  by  the  creatures  of 
the  Court,  had  returned  four  Tory  representatives.  Buttheold 
charter  had  now  been  restored ;  and  Clayton  had  been  again 
chosen  by  acclamation.t  Nor  must  John  Birch  be  passed 
over.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  civil 
wars,  left  his  team,  had  turned  soldier,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high 
fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business,  had  sate  many 
years  in  Parliament,  and,  though  retaining  to  the  last  the 
rough  manners  and  plebeian  dialect  of  his  youth,  had,  by 
strong  sense  and  mother  wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Commons, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  formidable  opponent  by  the  most 
accomplished  debaters  of  his  time4  These  were  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  veterans  who  now,  after  a  long  seclu- 
sion, returned  to  public  life.  But  they  were  all  speedily 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  two  younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this 
great  day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time,  who  soon  rose 
to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  who  weathered  together 
the  fiercest  storms  of  fiuHion,  and  who  having  been  long 
and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as  orators,  and  as  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  genius  and  learning,  died,  within  a  few 

*  Burnet,  i.  389. ;  and  tho  notes  of  mourns  Sorrey  of  London. 

Speaker  Onslow.  J  Bnmet,  i.  388. ;   and  Speaker  On- 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  September  26. 1672,  sloVs  note. 
October   12.  1679,  Joly  13.  1700;  Scy. 
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monihs  of  each  other,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  House     CHAP, 
of  Brunswick.     These  were  Charles  Montague  and  John  ,^   ,     ^ 


Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned,  a  name  then  known 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers,  but  now  pronounced 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  with  reverence  ex- 
ceeding that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  war- 
riors and  rulers.  Among  the  crowd  dT  silent  members  ap- 
peared the  majestic  forehead  and  pensiye  face  of  Isaac 
Newton.  The  renowned  Uniyersity  on  which  his  genius  had 
already  begun  to  impress  a  peculiar  character,  still  plainly  dis- 
cernible after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  had  sent  hiTn  to  the  Conyention;  and  he  sate  there,  in 
hi;i  modest  greatness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  a  Speaker;  Choice  of  a 
and  the  choice  which  they  made  indicated  in  a  manner  not  ^P*^**'- 
to  be  mistaken  their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions 
which  they  were  about  to  decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  meeting,  it  had'beeu  understood  that  Seymour  would  be 
placed  in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sate  there  during 
several  years.  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to  considera- 
tion; descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experience,  eloquence. 
He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band  of  members 
from  the  Western  counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the 
last  Parliament  headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage, 
the  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  had  been 
among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had  repaired  to  the  Dutch 
head  quarters  at  Exeter,  and  had  been  the  author  of  that 
Association  by  which  the  Prince's  adherents  had  bound 
themselves  to  stand  or  fall  together.  But,  a  few  hours  before 
the  Houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour  was 
against  declaring  the  throne  vacant^  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  represented 
Hampshire,  stood  up,  and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be 
Speaker.  Sir  Yere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the 
motion.  A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised ;  for 
it  was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  presented 
against  Powle's  return:  but  the  general  cry  of  the  House 
called  him  to  the  chair ;  and  the  Tories  thought  it  prudent 
to  acquiesce.'^    The  mace  was  then  laid  on  tibe  table ;  the 
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OHAP.    list  of  members  was  called  over;  and  Hie  names  of  the 
^     ,    .^  defimlters  were  noted. 

Meanwhile  the  Peers,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  had 
met,  had  chosen  TTalifaT  to  be  their  Speaker,  and  had  ap- 
pointed several  eminent  lawyers  to  perform  the  functions 
which,  in  xegolar  Parliaments,  belong  to  the  Judges.  There 
was,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  firequent  communication 
between  the  Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the 
Prince  would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till  he 
should  hear  further  from  them,  in  expressing  to  him  their 
gratitude  for  the  deliverance  which  he,  under  Qod,  had 
wrought  for  the  nation,  and  in  directing  that  the  thirty-first 
of  January  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
that  deUverance.* 

Thus  fieu:  no  di£Eerence  of  opinion  had  appeared :  but  both 
sides  were  preparing  for  the  conflict.  The  Tories  were  strong 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak  in  the  Lower ;  and  they  knew 
that^  at  such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  whicdi  should  be  the 
first  to  come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other.  There  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  £Bkvbur  of  the 
plan  of  Begency:  but,  if  such  a  vote  were  sent  down  from 
the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible 
that  many  even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  people 
ought  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the  grave 
responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  at  a  crisis  which 
required  union  and  expedition.  The  Commons  had  deter- 
mined that,  on  Monday  Lhe  twenty-eighth  of  January,  they 
would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
Tory  Lords  therefore  proposed,  on  Friday  the  twenty-fiflh,  to 
enter  instantly  on  the  great  business  for  which  they  had 
been  called  together.  But  their  motives  were  clearly  dis- 
cerned and  their  tactics  frustrated  by  Halifax,  who,  ever 
since  his  return  from  Hungerford,  had  seen  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government  could  be  e£Pected  on  Whig  principles 
only,  and  who  had  therefore,  for  the  time,  allied  himself 
closely  with  the  Whigs.  Devonshire  moved  that  Tuesday 
the  twenty-ninth  should  be  the  day.  ^^By  that  time,''  he 
said  with  more  truth  than  discretion,  '^  we  may  have  some 
lights  from  below  which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance." 
His  motion  was   carried;   but  his  language   was   severely 

*  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.   22.  1688;  Van  Citter*8  despatch  and 
Clarendon's  Diary  of  the  lame  date. 
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censured  by  some  of  his  brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their     CHAP, 
order*  .     ^     . 


On  the  twenty-eighth  the  Commons  resolved  themselves  Debate  on 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.    A  member  who  had,  *J*^^ 
more  than  thirty  years  before,  been  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords,  natloo. 
Biehard    Hampden,   son  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
Soundheads,  and  fEither  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by 
large  bribes  and  degrading  submissions,  narrowly  escaped 
with  life  from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed  in  the 
chair,  and  the  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  con- 
sidered James  as  no  longer  E!ing.  Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  a 
late  Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  first  who  declared  himself 
to  be  of  that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by  many  members, 
particularly  by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in 
some  measure,  atoned  for  old  ofPences,  by  Maynard,  whose 
voice,  though  so  feeble  with  age  that  it  could  not  be  heard 
on  distant  benches,  still  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties, 
and  by  Somers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied  stores 
of  knowledge  were  on  that  day  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  tmblushing  forehead 
and  voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William  Williams  were  found  on 
the  same  side.  Already  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and  of  the 
worst  of  governments.  He  had  persecuted  innocent  Papists 
and  innocent  Protestants.  He  had  been  the  patron  of  Oates 
and  the  tool  of  Petre.  His  name  was  associated  with 
seditious  violence  which  was  remembered  with  regret  and 
shame  by  all  respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism 
abhorred  by  all  respectable  Tories.  How  men  live  under 
such  infamy  it  is  not  easy  to  understand:  but  even  such 
infSuny  was  not  enough  for  Williams.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  attack  the  fallen  master  to  whom  he  had  hired  himself 
out  for  work  which  no  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  undertake,  and  from  whom  he  had,  within  six  months, 
accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward  of  servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  themselves  to 
what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  weight 
and  ability,  hinted  some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  Ml 
some  expressions  which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he 
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CHAP,  imbed  a  negotifttioii  to  be  opened  irith  ibe  Sjng.  ISiii 
^  ^  soggestioii  waB  bo  ill  zeoeived  that  be  made  baate  to  exphuB 
it  awaj.  He  protested  tbat  be  bad  been  nusappveliended. 
He  ifaft  oonfinoed  tbat,  under  socb  a  prince,  tbere  ooold  be 
no  Beonxitj  toft  leHgion,  liberty,  or  property.  To  recall  Sjng 
Jamee,  or  to  treat  iriXb.  bim,  would  be  a  &tal  conise ;  but 
many  irbo  wonld  never  conaent  tbat  be'  ebonld  ezeroiae  tbe 
regal  power  bad  conacientioiia  scrapleB  about  depriving  bim 
of  the  royal  title.  Tbere  was  one  expedient  wbicb  would 
remove  all  difficulties,  a  Begency.  Hiia  propoeition  finmd 
so  UtQe  &voi2r  tbat  Eincb  did  not  ventore  to  demand  a 
division.  Biebard  iVmabaw,  Yisconnt  Fansbaw  of  tbe  king- 
dom of  Izehnd,  said  a  ftw  words  in  behalf  of  James,  and 
recommended  an  adjournment;  bat  tbe  recommendation 
was  met  by  a  general  outcry.  Member  after  member  stood 
up  to  represent  the  importance  of  despatch.  Every  moment, 
it  was  said,  was  predoos :  tbe  public  anxiety  was  intense : 
trade  was  sospended.  Tbe  minority  snUenly  submitted^  and 
snfflared  tbe  predofliinant  party  to  take  its  own  coarse. 

What  that  coarse  woold  be  was  not  perfectly  dear.  For 
the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes.  One  dass  consisted 
of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs,  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
take  their  own  coarse,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  a  decidedly  reyolutionary  character.  The 
other  dass  admitted  that  a  revelation  was  necessary,  but 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  wished  to  disgaise  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  ander  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former 
dass  demanded  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  subjects 
to  dethrone  bad  princes.  The  latter  dass  desired  to  rid  the 
country  of  one  bad  prince,  without  promulgating  any  doc- 
trine which  might  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  just  and  salutary  authority  of  future  monarchs.  The 
former  dass  dwdt  chiefly  on  the  Eing's  misgovemment ; 
the  latter  on  his  flight.  13ie  former  class  considered  him  as 
having  forfeited  his  crown ;  the  latter  as  having  resigned  it. 
It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up  any  form  of  words  which 
would  please  all  whose  assent  it  was  important  to  obtain ; 
but  at  length,  out  of  many  suggestions  o£Pered  from  different 
qoarters,  a  resolution  was  framed  which  gave  general  satis- 
^iwfatkiii  fiictkm.  It  was  moved  that  King  James  the  Second,  having 
^^^  endeaTOored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and  people, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons. 
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having  violated  the  fdndamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn     CHAP, 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government,  '    ^ 

and  that  the  throne  had  thereby  become  vacant. 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times  subjected  to  criticism 
as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any  sentence 
written  by  man :  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  sentence 
written  by  man  which  would  bear  such  criticism  less.  That 
a  King  by  grossly  abusing  his  power  may  forfeit  it  is  true. 
That  a  King,  who  absconds  without  making  any  provision 
for  the  administration,  and  leaves  his  people  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  may,  without  any  violent  straining  of  language,  be 
said  to  have  abdicated  Us  fdnctions  is  also  true.  But  no 
accurate  writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  misgovem- 
ment  and  desertion,  added  together,  make  up  an  act  of 
abdication.  It  is  evident  too  that  the  mention  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  evil  advisers  of  James  weakens,  instead  of 
strengthening,  the  case  against  him.  For  it  is  a  weU  known 
maxim  of  English  law  that,  when  a  king  is  misled  by  per- 
nicious counsel,  his  counsellors,  and  not  himself,  ought  to  be 
held  accountable  for  his  errors.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
examine  these  memorable  words  as  we  should  examine  a 
chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If  they  effect  that 
which  they  are  intended  to  effect,  they  are  rational  though 
they  may  be  contradictory.  If  they  fieul  of  attaining  their 
end,  they  are  absurd,  though  they  carry  demonstration  with 
them.  Logic  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  essence  of 
politics  is  compromise.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  some 
of  the  most  important  and  most  useful  political  instruments 
in  the  world  should  be  among  the  most  illogical  compositions 
that  ever  were  penned.  The  object  of  Somers,  of  Maynard, 
and  of  the  other  eminent  men  who  shaped  this  celebrated 
motion  was,  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definition 
and  partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration  of  a  iyrant  im- 
possible, and  to  place  on  the  throne  a  sovereign  under  whom 
law  and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object  they  attained 
by  using  language  which,  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would 
justly  be  reprehended  ajs  inexact  and  confused.  They  cared 
little  whether  their  major  agreed  with  their  conclusion,  if 
the  major  secured  two  hundred  votes,  and  the  conclusion  two 
hundred  more.  In  fact  the  one  b^Eiuty  of  the  resolution  is 
its  inconaiBtency.  There  was  a  phrase  for  every  subdivision 
of  the  majority.     The  mention  of  the  original  contraot 
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gratified  the  difldptes  of  Sidne j.  The  word  abdication  ocm* 
ciliated  politidanB  of  a  more  timid  BchooL  There  wen 
doubtless  man j  fervent  Protestants  who  were  pleased  willi 
the  censore  cast  on  the  Jesnits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  datue  was  that  which  declared  the  throne 
▼acant;  and,  if  that  danse  could  be  carried,  he  cared  litUe 
by  whad*  preamble  it  might  be  introduced.  The  fiiroe  which 
was  thus  united  made  all  resistance  liopeless.  The  motion 
was  adopted  hy  the  Conmiittee  without  a  division.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  report  should  be  instantlj  made.  Fowle 
returned  to  the  chair:  the  mace  was  laid  on  the  table: 
Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution:  the  House  instantij 
agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled  early.  The 
benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal  peers  were 
crowded.  Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  put  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Commons  into  the  hands  of  HalifiiT.  The  Upper 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ;  and  Danby 
took  the  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of 
Hampden  with  another  message.  The  House  resumed  and 
was  informed  that  the  Commons  had  just  voted  it  incon- 
sistent vrith  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation 
to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  King.  To  this  resolution,  irre- 
concilable as  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine  of  indefea- 
sible hereditary  right,  the  Peers  gave  an  immediate  and 
unanimous  assent.  The  principle  which  was  thus  affirmed 
has  always,  down  to  our  own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all 
Protestant  statesmen,  and  has  never  been  considered  by  any 
reasonable  Soman  Catholic  as  objectionable.  K,  indeed,  our 
sovereigns  were,  like  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
mere  civil  functionaries,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  such 
a  restriction.  But  the  headship  of  the  English  Church  is  an- 
nexed to  the  English  crown ;  and  there  is  no  intolerance  in 
saying  that  a  Church  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  head 
who  regards  her  as  schismatical  and  heretical.t 

After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went  into  com- 
mittee. The  Tories  insisted  that  their  plan  should  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  vote  of  the  Conmions  which  declared  the 
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throne  vacant  was  considered.     This  was  conceded  to  them ;     CHAP, 
and  the  question  was  put  whether  a  Begency,  exercising  -     7*    ^ 
kingly  power  during  the  life  of  James,  in  his  name,  would  be 
the  best  expedient  for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
nation? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  chief  speakers 
in  'favour  of  a  Begency  were  Bochester  and  Nottingham. 
Halifax  and  Danby  led  tiie  other  side.  The  Primate,  strange 
to  say,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly  impor- 
tuned by  the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  His 
absence  drew  on  him  many  contumelious  censures ;  nor  have 
even  his  eulogists  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it 
which  raises  his  character.^  The  plan  of  Begency  was  his 
own.  He  had,  a  few  days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his 
own  hand,  pronoimced  that  plan  to  be  clearly  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who  sup- 
ported that  plan  had  been  carried  on  under  his  roof.  His 
situation  made  it  his  clear  duty  to  declare  publicly  what  he 
thought.  Nobody  can  suspect  him  of  personal  cowardice  or 
of  v^gar  cupidity.  It  was  probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of 
doing  wrong  that,  at  this  great  conjuncture,  he  did  nothing : 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situated  as  he  was,  to  do 
nothing  was  to  do  wrong.  A  man  who  is  too  scrupulous  to 
taie  on  himself  a  gmve  responsibility  at  an  important  crisis 
ought  to  be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the  place  of  first  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  and  first  peer  of  the  Parliament. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  Sancrofb's  mind  should 
have  been  ill  at  ease ;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  to  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  scheme  which  he  had  recommended  to 
his  friends  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  and  his 
brethren  had  been  teaching  during  many  years.  That  the 
King  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal  power^ 
and  that  the  regal  power,  even  when  most  grossly  abused, 
could  not,  without  sin,  be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which 
the  Anglican  Church  had  long  gloried.  Did  this  doctrine 
then  really  mean  only  that  the  King  had  a  divine  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  have  his  effigy  and  name  cut  on  a  seal  which 
was  to  be  daily  employed  in  despite  of  him  for  the  purpose  of 
commissipning  his  enemies  to  levy  war  on  him,  and  of  send- 
ing his  friends  to  the  gallows  for  obeying  him?  Did  the 
whole  duty  of  a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the  word  King? 
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OEAP.  If  80^  lUr&z  and  Cromwell  at  Naaeby  had  perfiomied  all  fha 
^  ^  ^  duty  of  good  snlgecis.  For  Charles  had  beea  deaigiiatod  aa 
Eing  even  by  fhe  generals  who  oommanded  against  him. 
nothing  in  fhe  condaot  of  the  Long  Fteliament  had  been 
more  severely  blamed  by  the  Church  than  the  ingenious 
device  of  nsing  his  name  against  himself,  Bveiy  one  of  her 
ministers  had  been  required  to  sign  a  dedaration  condemning 
as  traifanoDS  the  fiction  by  which  the  aathcsxty  of  the  sove- 
reign had  been  separated  from  his  person.*  Tet  this  trai- 
toroos  fiction  was  now  considered  bjr  the  Primate  and  by 
many  of  his  suffiragans  as  the  only  basis  on  which  they 
coiild^  in  strict  conformity  with  Christian  principles,  erect  a 
government. 

The  distinotion  which  Sancroft  had  borrowed  from  the 
Bomidheads  of  the  preceding  generation  subverted  from 
the  fonndation  that  system  of  politics  which  the  Chorch 
and  the  Univendties  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint 
PftoL  The  Holy  Sphit,  it  had  been  a  thonsand  times  ze- 
peatedy  had  oommanded  the  Romans  to  be  snbject  to  Nero. 
The  meaning  of  the  precept  now  appeared  to  be  only  that  the 
JEComans  v^ere  to  call  Nero  Angnstos.  They  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  chase  him,  beyond  the  Enphrates,  to  leave  him  a 
pensioner  on  the  boimty  of  the  Parthians,  to  withstand  him 
by  force  if  he  attempted  to  return,  to  pxmish  all  who  aided 
him  or  corresponded  with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  Tribnni- 
tian  power  and  the  Consnlar  power,  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate  and  the  command  of  the  Legions,  to  Gralba  or  Ves- 
pasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  Archbishop  imagined  that  he  had 
discovered  between  the  case  of  a  wrongheaded  king  and  the 
case  of  a  lunatic  king  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination. 
It  was  plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in 
which,  if  he  had  been  a  coimtry  gentleman  or  a  merchant, 
any  tribunal  would  have  held  him  incapable  of  executing  a 
contract  or  a  wilL  He  was  of  unsound  mind  only  as  all  bad 
kings  are  of  imsound  mind ;  as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of 
unsound  mind  when  he  went  to  seize  the  five  members ;  as 
Charles  the  Second  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  con- 
cluded the  treaty^of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  mental  unsound- 
ness did  not  justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  their  obedience 
from  princes,  the  plan  of  a  Begency  was  evidently  indefen- 
sible.   If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects 

*  8ee  the  Act  of  rnifomuty. 
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in  withdrawing  their  obedience  fix)m  princes,  the  doctrine  of    CHAP, 
nonresistance  was  completely  given  np;   and  all  that  any  ,^    ,'   ,^ 
moderate  Whig  had  ever  contended  for  was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  about  which  Sancroft  and  his 
disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing  at  leaat  is  clear,  that, 
whoever  might  be  right,  they  were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held 
that,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  certain  conditions  were 
implied,  that  the  King  had  violated  these  conditions,  and  that 
the  oath  had  therefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the  Whig  doc- 
trine were  fidse,  if  the  oath  were  still  binding,  could  men  of 
sense  really  believe  that  they  escaped  the  guilt  of  perjury  by 
voting  for  a  Eegency  ?  Coidd  they  affirm  that  they  bore  true 
allegiance  to  James,  while  they  were,  in  defiance  of  his  pro* 
testations  made  before  all  Europe,  authorising  another  person 
to  receive  the  royal  revenues,  to  summon  and  prorogue  Par- 
liaments, to  create  Dukes  and  Earls,  to  name  Bishops  and 
Judges,  to  pardon  offenders,  to  command  the  forces  of  the 
state,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers?  Had 
Pascal  been  able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios  of  the  Jesuitical 
casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible  than  that  which  now, 
as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  plan  of 
Regency  could  be  defended  only  on  Whig  principles.  Be- 
tween llie  rational  supporters  of  that  plan  and  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
question  of  right.  All  that  remained  was  a  question  of  expe- 
diency. And  would  any  statesman  seriously  contend  that  it 
was  expedient  to  constitute  a  government  with  two  heads, 
and  to  give  to  one  of  those  heads  regal  power  without  regal 
dignity,  and  to  the  other  regal  dignity  without  regal  power  P 
It  was  notorious  that  such  an  arrangement,  even  when  made 
necessary  by  the  infimcy  or  insanity  of  a  prince,  had  serious 
disadvantages.  That  times  of  Regency  were  times  of  weak- 
ness, of  trouble,  and  of  disaster,  was  a  truth  proved  by  the 
whole  history  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and  had 
almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a  case  of  infSuicy  or  of  in- 
saxiiiy,  the  King  was  at  least  passive.  He  could  not  actively 
counterwork  the  Regent.  What  was  now  proposed  ¥ras  that 
England  should  have  two  first  magistrates,  of  ripe  age  and 
sound  mind,  waging  with  each  other  an  irreconcilable  war. 
It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the  kingly 
name,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly  power.    For  ^e 
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CHAP,  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The  word  King  was  a  word 
.  ^  .  of  conjuration.  It  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  idea  of  a  m jsterions  character  derived  from 
above^  and  in  the  minds  of  ahnost  all  Englishmen  witii  the 
idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority.  Surely,  if  the 
title  carried  with  it  such  power,  those  who  maintained  that 
James  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  could  not  deny  that 
he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government  planned  br 
the  genius  of  Sancroft  to  last?  Every  argument  which  oonld 
be  urged  for  setting  it  up  at  all  might  be  urged  with  equal 
force  for  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  the  boy  who  had 
been  carried  into  Erance  was  really  bom  of  the  Queen,  he 
would  hereafter  inherit  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  be 
called  King.  The  same  right  would  very  probably  be  trans- 
mitted from  Papist  to  Papist  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Both  the  Houses  had 
unanimously  resolved  that  England  should  not  be  governed  by 
a  Papist.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that,  fit)m  generation  to 
generation,  Bcgents  would  continue  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  vagrant  and  mendicant  Kings.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Regents  must  be  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a  contri- 
vance intended  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  sacred  principle  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  would  be  that  the  monarchy  would  be- 
come really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urged  against  Sancroft's 
plan.  There  was  in  the  statute  book  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  such  as 
the  alternate  victories  of  those  Houses  had  brought  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm.  By  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should,  by  adhering  to  a  King  in  pos- 
session, incur  the  penalties  of  treason.  When  the  regicides 
were  brought  to  trial  after  the  Restoration,  some  of  them 
insisted  that  their  case  lay  within  the  equity  of  this  act. 
They  had  obeyed,  they  said,  the  government  which  was  in 
possession,  and  were  therefore  not  traitors.  The  Judges  ad- 
mitted that  this  would  have  been  a  good  defence  if  the 
prisoners  had  acted  under  the  authority  of  an  usurper  who, 
like  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Richard  the  Third,  bore  tiie  regal 
title,  but  declared  that  such  a  defence  coidd  not  avail  men 
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who  had  indicted,  sentenced,  and  executed  one  who,  in  the  CHAP, 
indictment,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  death  warrant,  was  ._  ^'  ^ 
designated  as  King.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  whoever 
should  support  a  Begent  in  opposition  to  James  would  run 
great  risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever 
James  should  recover  supreme  power;  but  that  no  person 
could,  without  such  a  yiolation  of  law  as  Jeffreys  himself 
would  hardly  venture  to  commit,  be  punished  for  siding 
with  a  King  who  was  reigning,  though  wrongfuUy,  at 
Whitehall,  against  a  rightful  King  who  was  in  exile  at  Saint 
Grermains.* 

It  should  seem  that  these  arguments  admit  of  no  reply  ; 
and  they  were  doubtless  urged  with  force  by  Danby,  who  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  making  every  subject  which  he  treated 
clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in  fertility  of 
thought  and  brilliancy  of  diction,  had  no  rival  among  the 
orators  of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  powerful  were  the 
Tories  in  the  Upper  House  that,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  their  case,  the  defection  of  their  leader,  and  the 
ability  of  their  opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the  day. 
A  himdred  Lords  divided.  Forty-nine  voted  for  a  Regency, 
fifly-one  against  it.  In  the  minority  were  the  natural  chil- 
dren of  Charles,  the  brothers  in  law  of  James,  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Ormond,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  eleven 
Bishops.     No  prelate  voted  in  the  majority  except  Compton 

and  Trelawney.t 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House  rose. 
The  following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  inculcate  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were 
now  of  little  use;  and  many  divines  were  even  in  doubt 
whether  they  could  venture  to  read  the  whole  Liturgy.  The 
Lower  House  had  declared  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  The 
Upper  had  not  yet  expressed  any  opinion.  It  was  therefore 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  prayers  for  the  sovereign 

*  Stat.  2  Hen.  7.  c  1. ;  Lord  Coke's  Tolution ;  Burnet^  L  813. ;  Histoiy  of 

Imtitatet,  part  iii.  chap.  i. ;  Trial  of  the  Reestablishment  of  the  GoTemment, 

Cook  ftxr  Hi^  treasoo,  in  the  Collection  1689.    The  numbers  of  the  Contents  and 

of  State  Trials ;  Burnet,  i.    813.    and  Not  Contents  are  not  giren  in  the  ionr- 

8vift's  note.  nsls,   and  are  differently   reported  bj 

t  Lords'  Journals.  Janaary  29.  168{ ;  different  writers.    I  hare  followed  Clar- 

Clarsodoo's  Diarr ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Van  endon,  who  took  the  trouble  to  make  oat 

QttOTS ;  Eadiard*s  History  of  the  Be-  fists  of  the  nu^jority  and  minority. 


874  msiosr  of  englaitd. 

CHAP,  onglrt  to  be  naecL  Ereiy  officiating  minigtmr  took  his  own 
^  -  oouTse.  In  most  of  the  (^iircheB  of  the  capital  the  petiti^ 
fbr  James  were  omitted:  bat  at  Saint  Margaiefs,  Shaxp, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  requested  io  preach  before 
the  Ckmimons,  not  only  read  to  their  &ces  the  whole  sendee 
as  it  stood  in  the  book,  bat,  before  his  sermon,  implored,  in 
his  own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  King,  and,  towardsfhe  close 
of  his  discoarse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical  doctrine 
that  princes  might  lawfblly  be  deposed  by  their  subjects.  The 
Speaker,  that  very  afternoon,  complained  to  the  House  of 
this  affix>nt.  ^^  You  pass  a  vote  one  day,''  he  said ;  ^'  and  on 
the  next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  tiie  pulpit  in  your  own 
hearing/'  Shazp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  friends  eren  among  the  Whigs :  for  it  was  not  for- 
gotten that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times 
by  the  coxu*age  with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunc- 
tion, he  had  preached  against  Popety.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgraye  very  ingeniously  remarked  that  the  House  had  not 
ordered  the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  yacant  to 
be  published.  Shazp,  therefore,  was  not  only  not  bound  to 
know  anything  of  that  resolution,  but  could  not  have  taken 
notice  of  it  without  a  breach  of  privilege  for  which  he  might 
have  been  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees. 
The  majority  felt  that  it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture  to 
quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  and  the  subject  was  suffered  to  drop.*^ 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing  Sharp's  sermon,  the 
Lords  had  again  gone  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  had  ordered  the  resolution  which  pronounced  the 
throne  vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  waa  tiiat  which 
recognised  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would  suffer  a 
phrase  which  contained  the  quintessence  of  Whiggism  to 
pass  imchallenged.  A  division  took  place ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  fifty-three  votes  to  forty-six  that  the  words  should 
stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  James  was  next  considered,  and  was  approved 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Some  verbal  objections  were 
made  to  the  proposition  that  James  had  abdicated  the  govem- 

*  Grey's  Debates;  ETelyn*s  Diary;    letter  to  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Arefaluahop  of 
Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  by  his  sod  ;    Yock,  1691. 
^olQgj  fior  the  xTav  Separatioi^  in  a 
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inent.     It  was  urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said  to     CHAP, 
have  deserted  it.     This  amendment  was  adopted,  it  shoxdd     _     '    - 
seem,  vrith  scarcely  any  debate,  and  without  a  division.     By 
this  time  it  was  late ;  and  the  Lords  again  adjonmed.^ 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which  was  Schism 
nnder  the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm  union  with  ^f^, 
Halifax  and  the  Whi^.     The  effect  of  this  union  had  been  and  the 
that  the  plan  of  Eegency  had  been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  ^f  p^j^ 
of  the  original  contract  affirmed.    The  proposition  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  King  had  been  the  rallying  point  of  the  two 
parties  which  had  made  up  the  majority.     But  from  that 
point  their  path  diverged.     The  next  question  to  be  decided 
was  whether  the  throne  was  vacant ;  and  this  was  a  question 
not  merely  verbal,  but  of  grave  practical  importance.   If  the 
throne  was  vacant,  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  might  place 
William  in  it.     If  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it 
only  after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  an  established 
maxim  that  our  country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment, 
without  a  rightful  prince.  The  man  might  die;  but  the 
magistrate  was  immortal.  The  man  might  abdicate ;  but 
the  magistrate  was  irremovable.  If,  these  politicians  said, 
we  once  admit  that  the  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is 
elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we  may  place  on  it  will  be  a 
sovereign,  not  after  the  English,  but  after  the  Polish,  fashion. 
Even  if  we  choose  the  very  person  who  would  reign  by  right 
of  birth,  still  that  person  will  reign  not  by  right  of  birth, 
but  in  virtue  of  our  choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  what  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance.  That  salutary  reverence 
with  which  the  blood  royal  and  the  order  of  primogeniture 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Still 
more  serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  we  not  only  fill  the  throne  by 
election,  but  fill  it  with  a  prince  who  has  doubtless  the  quali- 
ties of  a  great  and  good  ruler,  and  who  has  wrought  a  won- 
derful deliverance  for  us,  but  who  is  not  first  nor  even  second 
in  the  order  of  succession.  If  we  once  say  that  merit, 
however  eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown,  we  disturb  the 
very  foundations  of  our  polity,  and  furnish  a  precedent  of 
which  every  ambitions  warrior  or  statesman  who  may  have 
rendered  any  great  service  to  the  public  will  be  tempted  to 
ftvail  himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if  we  logicaUy  follow 
out  the  principles  of  the  constitution  to  their  consequences. 

*  Loidi'  Journals,  Jan.  30.  168{ ;  Clarcndon*8  Diaiy. 
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r^'P.  There  luui  been  a  demise  of  tlie  crown.  At  the  instant  of 
the  demise  the  nest  heir  became  our  lawfiil  sovereign.  We 
consider  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  next  heir ;  and  we  hoU 
that  she  ought,  without  any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  what 
she  already  is,  our  Queen. 

The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  ordinary 
rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of  revolution,  that  the  great 
question  now  depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  nf 
pedantic  Templars,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided, 
such  saws  might  be  quoted  on  one  aide  as  well  ne  the  other. 
If  it  were  a  legal  maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be 
vacant,  it  was  also  a,  legal  nuisim  that  a  living  man  could 
ham  no  heir.  James  was  stall  living.  How  then  could  ttie 
Frinceas  of  Onnge  be  his  heir?  The  troth  wa«  that  tlw 
laws  of  "Rpgy*^  had  made  ftill  prorinon  &t  &e  BocceancRi 
wheathepoirerof  awrereignazid  hiflnatatallifetemunaitod 
tc^eUier,  bat  had  made  no  proriBion  for  the  very  nxe  casea 
in  which  his  -power  tarminated  before  the  oloee  of  his  uatnzal 
lifii;  and  with  one  of  thpse  rery  rare  cases  the  ConTentkni 
had  now  to  deaL  Thai  James  no  longer  filled  the  thztmo 
txiih  Houses  had  prooomioed.  Ifrnther  common  law  nor 
statoto  law  deeignaited  any  petscm  as  ^ititled  to  fill  the 
throne  between  his  demise  and  his  decease.  It  foHowed 
that  tiie  throne  was  vacant,  and  that  the  Hooses  might 
invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not 
next  in  Older  of  birth  was  tme  :  bnt  this  was  no  dis- 
ndvantage :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  positive  recommen- 
dation. Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institu- 
tion, but  was  by  no  means  more  sacred  than  other  good 
political  institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted  and  servile 
theoh^ians  had  turned  it  into  a  religious  mystery,  almost  as 
awAd  and  as  incomprehensible  as  transnbstantiation  itself. 
To  keep  the  institution,  and  yet  to  get  rid  <^  the  abject  and 
noxious  superstitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been 
associated  and  which  had  made  it  a  cnrse  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  English  states- 
men ;  and  that  object  would  be  best  attained  by  slightly 
deviating  for  a  time  fivm  the  general  mle  of  descent,  and 
then  returning  to  it. 
Meetine  «  Hany  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open  breach  be- 
n!JL~  '^  tween  the  party  of  the  Prince  and  the  party  of  the  Princess. 
MAv'*.  A  great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  house, 
and  the  dispute  was  warm.    HaJifig  was  the  chief  speaker 
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for  William,  Danby  for  Mary.  Of  tlie  mind  of  Mary  Danby  CHAP, 
knew  nothing.  She  had  been  some  time  expected  in  Lon-  _  ^  ^ 
don,  but  had  been  detained  in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of  ice 
which  had  blocked  up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came, 
by  strong  westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier  the 
dispute  woidd  probably  have  been  at  once  quieted*  Halifax 
on  the  other  side  had  no  authority  to  say  anything  in  Wil- 
liam's name.  The  Prince,  true  to  his  promise  that  he  would 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  government  to  the  Convention, 
had  maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve,  and  had  not  suffered 
any  word,  look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of  satis&ction  or 
of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One  of  his  coimtrymen,  who 
had  a  large  share  of  his  confidence,  had  been  invited  to  the 
meeting,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Peers  to  give  them 
some  information.  He  long  excused  himself.  At  last  he  so 
&x  yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say,  ^^  I  can  only  guess  at 
EUs  Highness's  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  guess,  I 
guess  that  he  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman 
usher;  but  I  know  nothing."  "I  know  something  now, 
however,"  said  Danby.  "I  know  enough,  and  too  much." 
He  then  departed ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  the  debate  which  had  termi- 
nated thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  That  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanksgiv- 
ing. An  office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several 
Bishops,  among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly 
free  both  from  the  adulation  and  fix>m  the  malignity  by  which 
such  compositions  were  in  that  age  too  often  deformed,  and 
sustains,  better  perhaps  than  any  occasional  service  which 
has  been  framed  dxmi^tno  cen  Jies,  a  compaxison  with  that 
great  model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Tlie  Lords  went  in  the  morning  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  Commons  had  desired  Burnet  to 
preach  before  them  at  Saint  Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
same  place  on  the  preceding  day.  His  vigorous  and  animated 
discourse  doubtless  caUed  forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors. 
It  was  not  only  printed  by  command  of  the  House,  but  was 

*  Daxtmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  393.  palpable  a  blunder.    Faffel  died  in  Hol- 

Dartmonth  lajs  that  it  was  from  Fagel  land  on  the  6th  of  Deoexnber  1688,  when 

that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hint.    This  William  was  at  Salisbniy  and  James  at 

was  a  slip  of  the  pen  Terj  pardonable  in  Whitehall.    The  real  person  was,  I  sup- 

«  hMlgr  naxginar  note ;  but  Dalrpnple  pose,  Zolestein  or  Dykrelt 
and  othsfs  oqgfat  not  to  hare  copied  so 
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CHAP,     translated  into  French  for  the  edification  of  foreign  Pro- 
-    ^    ■'  testants.^    The  day  closed  with  the  festinties  nsnal  on  snch 


occarions.    The  whole  town  shone  bright  with  fireworks  and 
bonfires:  the  roar  of  gons  and  the  pealing  of  belb  lasted  till 
the  night  was  &x  spent :  bat,  before  the  lights  were  extinct 
and  the  streets  sOent,  an  event  had  taken  place  which  threw 
a  damp  on  the  public  joy. 
Debate  in        The  Peers  had  repaired  £roni  the  Abbey  to  their  honse^  and 
nTtbe^    had  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  nation.    The 
qneeiMm      last  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  taken  into 
^^^^^      consideration;  and  it  soon  became  dear  that  the  majority 
vaatiomt.  was  not  disposed  to  assent  to  those  words.    To  near  fifty 
Lords  who  held  that  the  regal  titie  still  belonged  to  James 
were  now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held  that  it  had  already 
devolved  on  Maiy.    The  Whigs,  finding  themselves  out- 
numberedy  tried  to  compromise  the  dispute.    They  proposed 
to  omit  tiie  words  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant^ 
and  simply  to  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  King  and 
Queen*    It  was  manifest  that  such  a  dedaration  implied, 
though  it  did  not  expressly  affirm,  all  that  the  Tories  were 
unwilling  to  concede.    For  nobody  conld  pretend  that  Wil- 
liam had  succeeded  to  the  regal  office  by  right  of  birth.    To 
pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  him  as  Eing  was  therefore 
an  act  of  election ;  and  how  could  there  be  an  election  with- 
MiQ<ait7     out  a  vacancy  P    The  proi>osition  of  the  Whig  Lords  was  re- 
^L|^^     jected  by  fifby-two  votes  to  forty-seven.    The  question  was 
then  put  whether  the  throne  was  vacant.     The  Contents  were 
only  forty-one :  the  Noncontents  fifby-five.     Of  the  minority 
thirty-six  protested.t 
Afltetion        During  the  two  following  days  London  was  in  an  unquiet 
inXandon.  ^^  anxious  state.      The  Tories  began  to  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  again  to  bring  forwai'd-  their  fitvourite  plan  of 
Begency  with  better  success.     Perhaps  the  Prince  himself, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown, 
might  prefer  Sancroft's  scheme  to  Danby's.     It  was  better 
doubtiess  to  be  a  King  than  to  be  a  Begent :  but  it  was 
better  to  be  a  Begent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  usher.     On  the 
other  side  the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  Whigs,  the  old 
emissaries  of  Shaftesbury,  the  old  associates  of  College, 
began  to  stir  in  the  City.    Crowds  assembled  in  Palace 
Yard,  and  held  threatening  language.     Lord  Lovelace,  who 

*  Both  the  MZTioe  andBuract*!  sermon    and  wUl  repay  th«  tronUe  of  perusal, 
an  itfll  to  be  found  in  our  great  libraries,        f  Lords^  Joumali^  Jan  SI.  ISSf. 
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was  suspected  of  liaying  encouraged  these  assemblages,  in-  CHAP. 
fi)rmed  the  Peers  that  he  was  charged  with  a  petition  re-  _  ^  - 
questing  them  instantly  to  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  King  and  Queen.  He  was  asked  bj  whom  the 
petition  was  signed.  "  There  are  no  hands  to  it  yet,"  he 
answered ;  "  but,  when  I  bring  it  here  next,  there  shall  be 
hands  enough."  This  menace  alarmed  and  disgusted  his  own 
party.  The  leading  Whigs  were,  in  truth,  even  more  anxious 
than  the  Tories  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention 
should  be  perfectly  free,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege  that  either  House 
had  acted  under  force.  A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  contemptuously  rejected.  Maynard 
was  foremost  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  the  rabble 
in  the  streets  to  overawe  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm.  William 
sent  for  Lovelace,  expostulated  with  him  strongly,  and  ordered 
the  magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all  xmlawfril  as- 
semblies.* Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  revolution  is  more 
deserving  of  admiration  and  of  imitation  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment at  which  their  disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like  one 
man  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capitaL 

But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully  determined  to  maintain  Letter  of 
order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  were  equally  Ja™^«  ^ 
determined  to  make  no  concession.  On  Saturday,  the  second  veution. 
of  February,  the  Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  James,  as 
usual,  came  to  the  help  of  his  enemies.  A  letter  trom  him 
to  the  Convention  had  just  arrived  in  London.  It  had  been 
transmitted  to  Preston  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was  now 
high  in  favour  at  Saint  Germains.  The  name  of  Melfort  was 
an  abomination  to  every  Churchman.  That  he  was  still  a  con- 
fidential minister  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  master's 
folly  and  perverseness  were  incurable.  No  member  of  either 
House  ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  came  from 
such  a  quarter  should  be  read.  The  contents,  however,  were 
well  known  to  all  the  town.  His  Majesty  exhorted  the  Lords 
and  Commons  not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and  graciously 

*  Vaii  Citton,  Feb.  ^.  1689 ;  Oar-  book,  jet  of  some  Talue  an  a  record  of 

«iidon*t  Diarji  Feb.  2.    The  stor^  if  the  foolUh  reports  of  the  day.    Grey's 

grcflUj  OKAffiefBted  in  the  work  entitled  Debates. 
Befolntioii  KUtia^  an  eminaatly  absnzd 
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BMiixed  fhem  that  lie  would  pardon  thoae  who  had  betrayed 
him,  some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name.  How  was 
it  poBsible  to  do  anything  ftnr  a  prince  who,  yanqniahed, 
deserted,  banished,  living  on  alms,  told  those  who  were  the 
arbiters  of  his  &.te  that,  if  tiiey  would  set  him  on  his  throne 
again,  he  would  hang  only  a  few  of  them?*' 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislatore 
lasted  some  days  longer.  On  Monday,  the  fonrth  of  Febnuuy, 
the  Peers  resolved  that  they  would  insist  on  their  amend- 
ments :  but  a  protest  to  which  thiriy-nine  names  were  sub- 
scribed was  entered  on  the  joumaIs.t  On  the  following  day  the 
Tories  determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  Lower  House. 
They  mustered  there  in  great  force.  A  motion  was  made 
to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords.  Those  who  were 
for  the  plan  of  Sancroft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan  of 
Danby  divided  together;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifly-one.  The  House 
then  resolved  to  request  a  free  conference  with  the  Lords.^ 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts  were  making  without 
the  walls  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  dispute  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  a  dose.  Burnet  thought  that 
the  importance  of  the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the 
great  secret  which  the  Princess  had  confided  to  him.  He 
knew,  he  said,  from  her  own  Ups,  that  it  had  long  been  her 
fall  determination,  even  if  she  came  to  the  throne  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  descent,  to  surrender  her  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  into  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Danby 
received  from  her  aa  earnest,  and  almost  a^  reprimand. 
She  was,  she  wrote,  the  Prince's  wife ;  she  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  be  subject  to  him :  the  most  cruel  injury  that  could 
be  done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his  competitor ;  and 
she  never  could  regard  any  person  who  took  such  a  course  as 
her  true  friend.  §  The  Tories  had  still  one  hope.  Anne  might 
insist  on  her  own  rights,  and  on  those  of  her  children.  No 
effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  her  ambition,  and  to  alarm  her 
conscience.   Her  uncle  Clarendon  was  especially  active.  A  few 


♦  The  letter  of  James,  dated  ^^°  V' 
1G89,  will  be  found  in  Kennet.  It  is 
most  disingenuouslj  g&rbled  in  his  Life. 
See  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2.  4. ;  Grey's 
Debates;   Lords'  Journals,   Feb.   2.   4. 

t  It  has  been  asserte<l  by  several 
xrriters,  and,  among  others,  by  Ralph 
and  by  M.  Mazure,  that  Danby  signed 


this  protest.  This  is  a  mistake.  Pro- 
bably some  person  who  examined  the 
journals  before  they  were  printed  mis- 
took Derby  for  Danl^.  Loras*  Journals, 
Feb.  4. 168S.  Erelyn,  a  few  days  before, 
wrote  Derby,  by  mistake,  for  Danby. 
Diary,  Jan.  29.  168}. 

I  Commons'  Journal,  Feb.  5.  ISSg. 

S  Burnetii.  819. 
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weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and  greatness     CHAP. 

had  impelled  him  to  belie  the  boastfcd  professions  of  his  whole  ,^_  ^ . 

life,  to  desert  the  royal  canse,  to  join  mth  the  Wildmans  and 
Fergusons,  nay,  to  propose  that  the  King  should  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  a  foreign  land  and  immured  in  a  fortress  begirt 
by  pestilential  marshes.  The  lure  which  had  produced  this 
strange  transformation  was  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Soon^ 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  proselyte  had  little  chance  of 
obtaining  the  splendid  prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
He  foimd  that  others  were  consulted  on  Irish  affairs.  His 
advice  was  never  asked,  and,  when  obtrusively  and  importu- 
nately offered,  was  coldly  received.  He  repaired  many  times 
to  Saint  James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or 
a  look.  One  day  the  Prince  was  writing :  another  day  he  , 
wanted  fresh  air  and  must  ride  in  the  Park :  on  a  third  he 
was  closeted  with  officers  on  military  business  and  could  see 
nobody.  Clarendon  saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to  gain  any- 
thing by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  determined  to 
take  them  back  again.  In  December  ambition  had  converted 
him  into  a  rebel.  In  January  disappointment  reconverted 
him  into  a  Boyalist.  The  imeasy  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  been  a  consistent  Tory  pave  a  peculiar  acrimony  to  his 
Toryism."^  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  a  settlement.  He  now  exerted,  for  the 
same  end,  all  his  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne.  But  his 
influence  over  her  was  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Churchills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  help  two  powerful 
allies,  Tillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that 
time,  immense  authority,  and  Lady  Bussell,  whose  noble  and 
gentle  virtues,  proved  by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had 
gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The  Princess  of 
Denmark,  it  wbs  soon  known,  was  willing  that  William 
should  reign  for  life ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  daughters  of  James  against  themselves  was  a 
hopeless  tafik.t 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  William 
he  ought  to  explain  himself.     He  accordingly  sent  for  Hali-  «FP^>»» 
lax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders  of 
great  note,  and  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which 
he  had,  from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 

•  Clarendon's  Diaxr,  Jan.  1.  4.  8,  9,    DncheM  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ; 
10, 11, 12, 18, 14. 16S| ;  Burnet^  i.  807.      MolgraTa's  Acconnt  of  the  B«Tolation. 
t  Clazaidoii's  Diaiy,  Feb.  5.  168{; 


cnuB    itooiigest  eaiotions,  addzeMod  to  tiiem  a  feir  decifty  laeditatod 
^  ttttd  weigUrf  wcxrds. 

i;ijie  luid  Miherto^  he  said,  remaiiied  ofleiiti  he-lwdiised 
■eMMr  4K>lieitnidon  Bot  metiaee^  he  hadt  not;  evait  snflniA  a 
Unt  0f  his  opinions  or  wishes  to.  get  ahroad's  hut  a  eiiais  had 
mom  azrived  at  which  it  was  neoessary  ibr  hiiti*to  deoiavft  his 
tntentiQxuu  He  had  iio  xi^t  and  no  widt  to  diotate^i^^^^ 
OonTentimi.  All  iiiat  he  daimed  was  tihe  privilege  <rf  de^ 
-  dinix^  anj  office  which  he  felt  ihat  he  oonid  not  hcdid  wilii 
honoTur  to  himsdf  and  with  benefit  to  ihe^  pdb 
-  A  strong  parfy  was  for  a  Begencj%  It  was  fcr  the  Hooses 
to  determine  whether  snch  an  azrangemmt  woidd  be  fiir  the 
intexest  of  the  nation.  He  had  a  decided  opinion  aa  that 
point^aiid  he  thooghtdt-  right  to  saj  distinetitf  that  he 
would  not  be  Begent. 

Another  pariy  was  for  placing  the  Prineesa  on  tiie  Ihione^ 
and  for  giving  to  hin^  dnring  her  hJbvthe  ti^ 
snch  adiare  in  the  administration  as  die  might  be  pleased 
to  allow  him.  He  eonld  not  stoop  to  sndi  a  post.  He  es- 
teemed tiie  Princess  as  mnch  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
esteem  woman  i  but  not  eren  from  her  would  he  accept  a 
snbordinate  and  a  precarions  place  in  the  government.  He 
was  80  made  that  he  could  not  submit  to  be  tied  to  the  aph>n 
strings  even  of  the  best  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  to  take 
any  part  in  English  aflGairs;  bnt,  if  he  did  consent  to  take 
a  part,  there  was  one  part  only  which  he  conld  nseAilly  or 
honourably  take.  If  the  Estates  offered  him  the  crown  for 
life,  he  would  accept  it.  If  not,  he  should,  without  repining, 
return  to  his  native  country.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  Lady  Anne  and  her  pos- 
terity should  be  preferred  in  the  succession  to  any  children 
whom  he  might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the  Lady  Mary.*^ 

The  meeting  broke  up ;  and  what  the  Prince  had  said  was 
in  a  few  hours  known  all  over  London.  That  he  must  be 
Eling  was  now  clear.  The  only  question  was  whether  he 
should  hold  the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the 
Princess.  Halifax  and  a  few  other  politicians,  who  saw  in  a 
strong  light  the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme  executive 

*  BoTDet,  i.  820.    Burnet  sa^s  that  he  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  Danbr  arrired, 

has  not  related  the  events  of  this  stirring  and  that  the  Prince's  explanation  of  his 

time  in  chronologieal   order.      I  have  views  was  given,  between  Thursday  the 

therefore  been  forced  to  arrange  them  by  3l8t  of  January,  and  Wednesday  the  6th 

gaess ;  but  I  think  that  I  can  scarcely  of  February. 
be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  letter  of 
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authoritj,  thought  it  desirable  that,  during  William's  Ufe,  CHAP. 
Mary  should  be  only  Queen  Consort  and  a  subject.  But  this  ^  ^ 
arrangement,  though  much  might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in 
argument,  shocked  the  general  feeling  even  of  those  English- 
men who  were  most  attached  to  the  Prince.  His  wife  had 
given  an  tmprecedented  proof  of  conjugal  submission  and 
afiPection ;  and  the  very  least  return  tiiat  could  be  made  to 
her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her  the  dignity  of  Queen  Begnant. 
William  Harbord,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  tiie  Prince's  ad- 
herents, was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  the 
bed  to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and  vehemently 
declared  that  he  never  would  have  drawn  a  sword  in  His 
Highness's  cause  if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  made.  No  person  took  the  matter  up 
so  eagerly  as  Burnet.  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done 
tx>  his  kind  patroness.  He  expostulated  vehemently  with 
Bentinck,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the  chaplain- 
ship.  '^  While  I  am  His  Highness's  servant,"  said  the  brave 
and  honest  divine,  ^^  it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  oppose 
any  plan  which  may  have  his  countenance.  I  therefore  de- 
sire to  be  set  free,  that  I  may  fight  the  Princess's  battle  with 
every  faculty  that  (rod  has  given  me."  Bentinck  prevailed 
on  Burnet  to  defer  an  open  declaration  of  hostilities  till  Wil- 
liam's resolution  should  be  distinctly  known.  In  a  few  hours 
the  scheme  which  had  excited  so  much  resentment  was  en- 
tirely given  up ;  and  all  those  who  considered  James  as  no 
longer  King  were  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  throne 
must  be  filled.  William  and  Mary  must  be  King  and  Queen. 
The  heads  of  both  must  appear  together  on  the  coin :  writs 
must  ran  in  the  names  of  both :  both  must  enjoy  all  the  per- 
sonal dignities  and  immunities  of  royalty :  but  the  admin- 
istration, which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must  belong  to 
William  alone."^ 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  free  conference  between  The  oon- 
the  Houses.     The  managers  for  the  Lords,  m  their  robes,  ^«J^ce^ 
took  their  seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  Painted  Hoiis«k 
Chamber :  but  the  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  argue  the  question  in  vain  tried  to  get  through.    It 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  and  long  delay  that  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  was  able  to  clear  a  passage.f 

*  Mtt]grftTe*s  Aeoount  of  the  ReTolatioii. 
t  Commoni'  JournalSi  Feb.  6.  168{. 


mSTORT   OF   ESGLASD. 

At  length  the  discussioii  began.  A  fiill  report  oi'  the 
,  speeches  on  both  Bides  has  come  down  to  us.  There  are  few 
students  of  history  who  hare  uot  taken  up  that  report  with 
eager  curioBity  and  hiid  it  down  with  disappointment.  The 
question  between  the  Houses  was  ar^ed  on  both  sides  as  a 
question  of  law.  The  objections  which  the  Lords  made  to 
tiie  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  verbal  and  technical, 
and  were  met  by  verbal  aad  technical  answers.  Somers  vin- 
dicated the  use  of  the  word  abdication  by  quotations  from 
Grotiua  and  BrisBonius,  Spigeliua  and  Bartolas.  '\\Tien  he 
was  challenged  to  show  any  authority  for  tha  proposition 
that  England  could  be  without  a  soverign,  he  produced  the 
Parliament  roll  of  the  year  1399,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
set  forth  that  the  kijtgly  office  was  Tacajit  during  the  interval 
between  the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  en- 
throning of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords  replied  by  pro- 
ducing the  Parliament  roll  of  the  firet  year  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  record  of  1399  had 
been  solemnly  annulled.  They  therefore  maintained  that 
the  precedent  on  which  Somers  relied  was  no  longer  valid. 
Treby  then  came  to  S^iniers's  nssisi-ance,  and  laid  on  the  table 
the  P;ii-Hamciit  roll  of  tli.-  lir^t  yeiii-  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  conse- 
quently restored  the  validity  of  the  record  of  1899.  After  a 
colloquy  of  several  hours  the  disputanta  separated.*'  The 
Lords  assembled  in  their  own  house.  It  was  well  understood 
that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the  conference  had 
been  a  mere  form.  The  friends  of  Mary  had  found  that,  by 
setting  her  up  as  her  husband's  rival,  they  had  deeply  dis- 
pleased her.  Some  of  tiie  Peera  who  had  formerly  voted  for 
a  Regency  had  determined  to  absent  themselves  or  to  support 
the  resolution  of  the  Lower  House.  Their  opinion,  they  said, 
was  unchanged:  but  any  government  was  better  than  no 
government ;  and  the  country  could  not  bear  a  prolongation 
of  this  a^ny  of  suspense.  Even  Nottingham,  who,  in  the 
Fainted  Chamber,  had  taken  the  lead  against  the  Commons, 
declared  that,  though  his  own  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  give  way,  he  was  glad  that  the  consciences  <^  other 
men  were  less  squeamish.  Several  Lords  who  had  not  yet 
voted  in  the  Convention  had  been  induced  to  attend ;  Lord 
Lexington,  who  had  just  hurried  over  from  the  Continent; 
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the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad ;  the  Earl^f  Carlisle,     CHAP, 
who  limped  in  on  crutches ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who    _  ^  ^ 
had  been  in  hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  beyond  sea,  but 
had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he  would  vote  for  the 
settling  of  the  government,  his  conduct  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  should  not  be  remembered  against  him.    Danby, 
desirous  to  heal  the  schism  which  he  had  caused,  exhorted 
the  House,  in  a  speech  distinguished  by  even  more  than  his 
usual  ability,  not  to  persevere  in  a  contest  which  might  be 
fatal  to  the  state.    He  was  strenuously  supported  by  Halifax. 
The  spirit  of  the  opposite  party  was  quelled.     When  the  The  Lords 
question  was  put  whether  King  James  had  abdicated  the  ^^^^* 
government,  only  three  Lords  said  Not  Content.     On  the 
question  whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a  division  was  de- 
manded.    The  Contents  were  sixty-two ;  the  Not  Contents 
forty-seven.     It  was  immediately  proposed  and  carried,  with- 
out a  division,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should 
be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England.'^ 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  should  be  altered  in  such  a  way 
that  they  might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like 
himself,  disapproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and 
yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loTjral  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns.  To  his  proposition  no  objection  was  made.  Li- 
deed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  understanding 
on  this  subject  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory 
Lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on  the  last  division. 
The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  together 
with  the  resolution  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  should  be 
declared  King  and  Queen.f 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  would  be  given.   On  New  luwi 
what  conditions  it  should  be  given,  still  remained  to  be  de-  J'^^J^ 
cided.    The  Commons  had  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  con-  security  of 
sider  what  steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to  ^i^^J- 
secure  law  and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  sove- 
reigns, and  the  committee  had  made  a  report.^    This  report 
recommended,  first,  that  those  great  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution which  had  been  violated  by  the  dethroned  King  should 

*  Lords'  JoumaJs,  Februaiy  6.  168{ ;  jority  smaller  and  some  lazger. 
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CHAP,    be  Bolenmly  asserted,  and,  seoondly,  that  nianj  new  laws 
.  ,  ^'  ^  should  be  enacted,  far  tbe  purpose  of  curbing  the  prerogative 


administration  of  jnstice.  Most  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  committee  were  excellent ;  but  it  was  ntterij 
impossible  that  the  Houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  eren  in  a 
year,  deal  properly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so  various,  and 
so  important.  It  was  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
militia  should  be  remodelled,  that  the  power  whidi  tiie  sove- 
reign possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissolving  fteliaments 
should  be  restricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
be  limited;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be 
pleadable  to  a  parliamentary  impeaohment ;  that  tokoution 
should  be  gpranted  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  crime 
of  high  treason  should  be  more  precisely  defined;  that  trials 
for  high  treason  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more 
fkvourable  to  innocence;  that  the  Judges  should  hold  their 
places  for  life ;  that  the  mode  of  appointing  HheriHh  should 
be  altered ;  that  juries  should  be  nominated  in  such  a  way 
as  might  exclude  partiality  and  corruption;  that  the  practice 
of  filing  criminal  informations  in  the  King's  Bench  should  be 
aboHahed;  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  reformed; 
thatthefeesofpubUc  functionaries  should  be  regulated;  and 
that  the  law  of  Quo  Warranto  should  be  amended.  It  was 
evident  that  cautious  and  deliberate  legislation  on  these  sub- 
jects must  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  laborious  session ; 
and  it  was  equally  evident  that  hasty  and  crude  legislation 
on  subjects  so  grave  could  not  but  produce  new  grievances, 
worse  than  those  which  it  might  remove.  If  the  committee 
meant  to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  long. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of 
all  the  reforms  which  the  legislature  would  do  well  to  make 
in  proper  season,  the  list  was  strangely  imperfect.  Indeed, 
as  soon  as  the  report  had  been  read,  member  after  member 
rose  to  suggest  some  addition.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  selling  of  offices  should  be  prohibited,  that  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  should  be  made  more  efficient,  and  that 
the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  revised.  One  gentleman 
fell  on  the  chimneymen,  another  on  the  excisemen ;  and  the 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices  of  both  chimneymen 
and  excisemen  should  be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  that,  while  the  whole  political,  military,  judicial, 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review, 
2iat  a  single  representative  of  the  i>eople  proposed  the  repeal 
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of  the  statute  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.     It     CHAP, 
was  not  yet  understood,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  men,        ^    ^ 
that  the  liberty  of  discussion  is  the  chief  safeguard  of  all 
other  liberties.* 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some  orators  vehe-  Diipuu»« 
mently  said  that  too  much  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  that  *°^  ^^' 
the  government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a  day. 
Society  was  \inquiet :  trade  was  languishing :  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing :  a 
foreign  war  was  impending :  the  exiled  King  might,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French  army,  and  from  Dublin 
he  might  soon  cross  to  Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such 
a  crisis,  to  leave  the  throne  unfilled,  and,  while  the  very 
existence  of  Parliaments  was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in 
debating  whether  Parliaments  should  be  prorogued  by  the 
bovereign  or  by  themselves  ?  On  the  other  side  it  was  asked 
whether  the  Convention  could  think  that  it  had  ftdfilled  its 
mission  by  merely  pulling  down  one  prince  and  putting  up 
another.  Surely  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  secure  public 
liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  eflfectually  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative.t  There  was  doubtless  great 
weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The  able  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party,  among  whom  Somers  was  fast  rising  to 
ascendency,  proposed  a  middle  course.  The  House  had,  they 
said,  two  objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
One  object  was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
illegal  attacks :  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  legal 
reforms.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
putting  on  record,  in  the  resolution  which  called  the  new 
sovereigns  to  the  throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation  to 
its  ancient  frunchises,  so  that  the  King  might  hold  his  crown, 
and  the  people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the  same  title 
deed.  The  latter  object  would  require  a  whole  volume  of 
elaborate  statutes.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  in 
a  day :  the  latter,  scarcely  in  five  years.  As  to  the  former 
object,  an  parties  were  agreed :  as  to  the  latter,  there  were 
innumerable  varieties  of  opinion.  No  member  of  either 
House  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote  that  the  King 
could  not  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ;  but 
it  woTiId  be  hardly  possible  to  frame  any  new  law  of  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  high  treason  which  would  not  give  rise  to 

*  Commona^  Jonrnali,  Feb.  2.  168{.  f  Greys  Debates;  Bomet,  L  832. 
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CHAP,    long  debate,  and  be  condemiied  by  some  persons  as  mgnat  to 
^    -  the  prisoner,  and  by  others  as  mgnst  to  tiie  crown.    ISie 


bosiness  of  an  extraordinary  convention  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Beahn  was  not  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  Ftoliaments,  to 
regulate  the  fees  of  masters  in  CShaneery,  and  to  provide 
against  the  exactions  of  gangers,  bat  to  pnt  right  the  great 
machine  of  government.  When  this  had  been  done,  it  woold 
be  time  to  inquire  what  improvement  our  institutions  needed : 
nor  wonid  anything  be  risked  by  dehty;  for  no  sovereign 
who  reigned  merely  by  the  choice  of  the  nation,  coold  long 
refuse  his  assent  to  any  improvement  which  the  nation^ 
speaking  through  its  representatives,  demanded. 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  determined  to  post- 
pone all  reforms  till  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
should  have  been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to 
fill  the  throne  without  imposing  on  William  and  Mary  any 
other  obligation  than  that  of  governing  according  to  the 
existing  laws  of  England.  In  order  that  the  questions  which 
had  been  in  dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  nation 
might  never  again  be  stirred,  it  was  determined  that  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were 
called  to  the  throne,  and  by  which  the  order  of  succession 
was  settied,  should  set  forth,  in  the  most  distinct  and  solemn 
manner,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  This 
Tho  Deda-  instrument,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Bight, 
KhrhL**^  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman. 
The  fact  that  the  lowborn  young  barrister  was  appointed  to 
so  honourable  and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament  fiUed 
with  able  and  experienced  men,  only  ten  days  after  he  had 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time,  suffi- 
cientiy  proves  the  superiority  of  his  abilities.  In  a  few  hours 
the  Declaration  was  fi*amed  and  approved  by  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  assented  to  it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.'^ 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitulating  the  crimes  and 
errors  which  had  made  a  revolution  necessary.  James  had 
invaded  the  province  of  the  legislature ;  had  treated  modest 
petitioning  as  a  crime ;  had  oppressed  the  Church  by  means 
of  an  illegal  tribunal ;  had,  without  the  consent  of  Ptolia- 
ment,  levied  taxes  and  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace ;  had  violated  the  fireedom  of  election,  and  perverted 

•  Commont*  Jonnudf,  Feb.  4.  8.  11, 12.;  Lords*  Journals,  Feb.  9. 11, 12. 1S8{. 
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the  coarse  of  justice.  Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  CHAP, 
questioned  only  in  Parliament  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  _  ^  ^ 
prosecution  in  the  King's  Bench.  Partial  and  corrupt  juries 
had  been  returned:  excessive  bail  had  been  required  from 
prisoners :  excessive  fines  had  been  imposed :  barbarous  and 
imusual  punishments  had  been  inflicted :  the  estates  of  ac- 
cused persons  had  been  granted  avmy  before  conviction.  He, 
by  whose  authority  these  things  had  been  done,  had  abdi-. 
cated  the  government.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  God 
had  made  the  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  the  nation 
from  superstition  and  tyranny,  had  invited  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  to  meet  and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, having  deliberated,  had  resolved  that  they  would  first, 
after  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  assert  the  ancient  rights 
and  liberties  of  England.  Therefore  it  was  declared  that  the 
dispensing  power,  as  lately  assumed  and  exercised,  had  no 
legal  existence ;  that,  witliout  grant  of  Parliament,  no  money 
could  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign  from  the  subject;  that, 
without  consent  of  Parliament,  no  standing  army  could  be 
kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  subjects  to  petition, 
the  right  of  electors  to  choose  representatives  finely,  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  a  pure  and  mercifrd  administration  of  justice  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  our  mild  laws,  were  solemnly  affirmed. 
All  these  things  the  Convention  claimed,  as  the  undoubted 
inheritance  of  Englishmen.  Having  thus  vindicated  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in 
the  entire  confidence  that  the  deliverer  would  hold  sacred  the 
laws  and  liberties  which  he  had  saved,  resolved  that  William 
and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared 
King  and  Queen  of  England  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives, 
and  that,  during  their  joint  lives,  the  administration  of  the 
government  should  be  in  the  Prince  alone.  After  them  the 
crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity  of  Mary,  then  on  Anne 
and  her  posterity,  and  then  on  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from  the  west.  ArrivBl  of 
The  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  embarked  lay  ^^' 
off  Margate  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  anchored  at  Greenwich.*^    She  was  received 
with  many  signs  of  joy  and  affection :  but  her  demeanour 
abocked  ilie  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless  even  by 

•  London  Gaxettc,  Feb.  14.  ICSJ ;  Van  Citten,  Fob.  )]. 
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CTTAP.  Hie  Whigs.  A  jomig  womim,  placed,  by  a  destiny  M  inoiini- 
-  .  '  ftd  and  awful  as  that  which  brooded  OYer  the  &bied  housoa  of 
Labdacos  and  Pelops,  in  such  a  sitoatian  that  she  oonld  not, 
without  Tiolating  her  duty  to  her  God,  her  husband,  and  her 
country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  Ihe  throne  frcai  wUcb 
her  fiither  had  just  been  hurled,  should  have  been  sad,  or  at 
least  serious.  Mary  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  esdzwra* 
gant,  spirits.  She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  with 
a  girlidi  delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran 
about  the  rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  examined  the 
quilt  of  the  state  bed,  without  seeming  to  remember  by  whom 
those  magnificent  apartments  had  last  been  occiq^ied.  Burnet, 
who  had,  till  Hien,  thought  her  an  angel  in  human  fbnn, 
could  not,  on  this  occasion,  refimin  firom  blaming  her.  He 
was  the  more  astonished  because,  when  he  took  leave  of  her 
at  the  Hague,  she  had,  though  folly  convinced  that  she  was 
in  the  path  of  duty,  been  deq^ly  dejected.  To  him,  as  to  her 
spiritusl  guide,  she  afterwards  explained  her  conduct.  Wil- 
liam had  written  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had 
tried  to  separate  her  interest  fix>m  his  still  continued  their 
machinations:  they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought  herself 
wronged :  and,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  countenance,  the  report 
would  be  confirmed.  He  therefore  entreated  her  to  make 
her  first  appearance  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart, 
she  said,  was  fax  indeed  from  cheerful ;  but  she  had  done  her 
best ;  and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part 
whidi  was  imcongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  had  overacted  it. 
Her  deportment  was  the  subject  of  much  spiteful  prose  and 
verse ;  it  lowered  her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem 
she  valued :  nor  did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  tihe 
reach  of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct  which  had 
brought  on  her  the  reproach  of  levity  and  insensibility  was 
really  a  signal  instance  of  that  perfect  disinterestedness  and 
selfdevotion  of  which  man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  woman.*^ 
Tendcrand  On  the  moming  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
JJ^*°**  the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
Crown.  filled  with  gazers.  The  magnificent  Banqueting  House,  the 
masterpiece  of  Inigo,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of  Bubens, 
had  been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.  The  walls  were 
lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.    Near  the  northern  door, 

*  Dndiess  of  Marlborough's  T^ndica-    net,  i.  781.  826.  and  Dartmouth's  not« ; 
lion  ;  Beriew  of  the  T^ndication ;  Bur-    Erelyn^s  Diazy,  Feb.  21.  1S8|. 
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on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number  of  Peers  had  assembled.     CHAP. 

On  the  left  were  the  Commons  with  their  Speaker,  attended  . ^ , 

by  the  mace.  The  southern  door  opened:  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered,  and  took  their 
place  under  the  canopy  of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  William  and  Mary 
advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the  right,  and  Powle  on 
the  left,  stood  forth ;  and  HalifEuc  spoke.  The  Convention, 
he  said,  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  Their 
Highnesses  to  hear.  They  signified  their  assent;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  LoYds  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Bight.  When  he  had  concluded,  Halifax,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm,  requested  the  Prince  and 
Princess  to  accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife,  answered 
that  the  crown  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  more  valuable 
because  it  was  presented  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  '^  We  thankfully  accept,"  he  said,  ^^what  you 
have  (^ered  us."  Then,  for  himself^  he  assured  them  tiiat 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  once  already  vindicated, 
should  be  the  rules  of  his  conduct,  that  it  should  be  his  study 
to  promote  the  welfare  <A  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  so,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  advice 
of  the  Houses,  and  should  be  disposed  to  trust  their  judg- 
ment rather  than  his  own."^  These  words  were  received  vnth 
a  shout  of  joy  which  was  heard  in  the  streets  below,  and  was 
instantly  answered  by  huzzas  fix>m  many  thousands  of  voices. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  then  reverently  retired  from  the 
Banqueting  House  and  went  in  procession  to  the  great  gate 
of  Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  waiting 
in  their  gorgeous  tabards. 

All  the  space  as  fiur  as  Charing  Cross  was  one  sea  of  heads.  Wiiiiam 
Tlie  ketUe  drums  struck  up:  the  trumpets  pealed;  and  Grarter  ^^  ^^ 
King  at  Arms,  in  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  Prince  and  cki'mtd. 
Prixiceas  of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England,  charged  all 
Englidimen  to  bear,  from  that  moment,  true  allegiance  to 
the  new  sovereigns,  and  besought  Gk)d,  who  had  already 
wrought  so  signal  a  deliverance  for  our  Church  and  nation, 
to  Mess  William  and  Mary  with  a  long  and  happy  reign.t 

*  Lordi^   and    Commoiui'    Journals,  what  Pov'e  Mid  tbat  th«  report  in  the 
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CHAP.  Thus  was  consninmated  fhe  English  Bevolntioii.    When 

_  ^    ^  we  compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which  haye,  during  the 

PMaBar  last  sixty  years,  oyerthrown  so  many  ancient  govemmentSy 
ofdwEiig-  we  cannot  but  be  strack  by  its  peculiar  character.    Why  that 

HghBero-  character  was  SO  peculiar  is  sufficientily  obvious,  and  yet  seems 

"'^  not  to  have  been  always  understood  either  by  eulogists  or  by 


censors. 

The  Clontinental  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace  of 
the  limited  monarchy  of  the  middle  ages  had  long  b^n 
effi^ed.  The  right  of  the  prince  to  make  laws  and  to  levy 
money  had,  during  many  generations,  been  undisputed.  His 
throne  was  guarded  by  a  great  regular  army.  His  ad- 
ministration could  not,  without  extreme  peril,  be  Bkuned 
even  in  the  mildest  terms.  His  subjects  held  their  personal 
liberiy  by  no  other  tenure  than  his  pleasure.  Not  a  single 
institution  was  left  which  had,  within  the  memory  of  tiie 
oldest  man,  afforded  efficient  protection  to  the  subject  against 
file  utmost  excess  of  lyranny.  Those  great  councils  which 
had  once  cmrbed  the  regal  power  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Their  composition  and  their  privileges  were  known  only  to 
antiquaries.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that,  when  men 
who  had  been  thus  ruled  succeeded  in  wresting  supreme 
power  fix>m  a  government  which  they  had  long  in  secret 
hated,  they  should  have  been  impatient  to  demolish  and 
unable  to  construct,  that  they  should  have  been  fascinated  by 
every  specious  novelty,  that  they  should  have  proscribed 
every  title,  ceremony,  and  phrase  associated  witii  the  oia 
system,  and  that,  turning  away  with  disgust  from  their  own 
national  precedents  and  traditions,  they  should  have  sought 
for  principles  of  government  in  the  writings  of  theorists,  or 
aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful  affectation,  the  patriots  of 
Athens  and  Borne.  As  little  can  we  wonder  that  the  violent 
action  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  should  have  been  followed 
by  reaction  equally  violent,  and  that  confusion  should  speedily 
have  engendered  despotism  sterner  than  that  from  which  it 
had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation ;  had  Strafford  succeeded 
in  his  &vourite  scheme  of  Thorough;  had  he  formed  an 
army  as  numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  that  which,  a 
few  years  later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell;  had  a  series  of 
judicial  decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced  by 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  cr^e  of  shipmoney,  trans- 
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forrod  to  the  crown  the  right  of  taxing  the  people  ;  had  the 
Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  continued  to  fine 
mutilate,  and  imprison  every  man  who  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  government ;  had  the  press  been  as  com- 
pletely enslaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our 
Kings  gradually  drawn  to  themselves  the  whole  legislative 
power;  had  six  generations  of  Englishmen  passed  away 
without  a  single  session  of  Parliament;  and  had  we  then 
at  length  risen  up  in  some  moment  of  wild  excitement 
against  our  masters,  what  an  outbreak  would  that  have 
been!  With  what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  society  have 
fallen !  How  many  thousands  of  exiles,  once  the  most  pros- 
perous and  the  most  refined  members  of  this  great  commun- 
ity, would  have  begged  their  bread  in  Continental  cities,  or 
have  sheltered  their  heads  under  huts  of  bark  in  the  un- 
cleared forests  of  America !  How  often  should  we  have  seen 
the  pavement  of  London  piled  up  in  barricades,  the  houses 
dinted  with  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming  with  blood  !  How 
many  times  should  we  have  rushed  wildly  from  extreme  to 
extreme,  sought  refuge  from  anarchy  in  despotism,  and  been 
again  driven  by  despotism  into  anarchy  !  How  many  years 
of  blood  and  confusion  would  it  have  cost  us  to  learn  the 
very  rudiments  of  political  science !  How  many  childish 
theories  would  have  duped  us  I  How  many  rude  and  ill 
poised  constitutions  should  we  have  set  up,  only  to  see  them 
tumble  down !  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp 
discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate  us  into  a 
capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Bevolution  averted.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion strictly  defensive,  and  had  prescription  and  legitimacy 
on  its  side.  Here,  and  here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions  were  in  full 
vigour.  The  main  principles  of  our  government  were  excel- 
lent. They  were  not,  indeed,  formally  and  exactly  set  forth 
in  a  single  written  instrument :  but  they  were  to  be  found 
scattered  over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes ;  and,  what  was 
of  &r  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven  on  the  hearus 
of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred  years.  That,  without 
tlie  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  no  legislative 
act  could  be  passed,  no  tax  imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept 
up,  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even  for  a  day,  by  the 
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CHAP,  arbitrary  will  of  the  soyereign,  that  no  tool  of  power  could 
^_'^  plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justification  for  violating  any 
right  of  the  humblest  subject,  were  held,  both  by  Whigs  and 
Tories,  to  be  fdndamental  laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of 
which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in  no  need  of 
a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed,  it  was 
plain  that  changes  were  required.  The  misgoyemment  of 
the  Stuajrts,  and  the  troubles  which  that  misgoyemment  had 
produced,  sufficiently  proyed  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
defect  in  our  polity ;  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duly  of  the 
Conyention  to  discover  and  to  supply. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  stQl  open  to  dispute. 
Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Ano- 
malies, therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  principles  and  danger- 
ous to  its  yery  existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  imperceptibly, 
and,  not  haying,  during  many  years,  caused  any  serious 
inconyenience,  had  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  prescrip- 
tion. The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all  contro- 
yersy,  and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could  justify  any 
violation  of  those  rights. 

"When  this  had  been  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
rulers  te  misunderstand  the  law :  but,  unless  something 
more  were  done,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  tli«?y 
might  violate  it.  Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the 
nation  that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  institu- 
tions, was  divine  and  inviolable;  that  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  te  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  was  a 
right  merely  human,  but  that  the  right  of  the  King  to  the 
obedience  of  his  people  was  from  above;  that  the  Great 
Charter  was  a  statute  which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who 
had  made  it,  but  that  the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  order  of  succession  was  of 
celestial  origin,  and  that  any  Act  of  Parliament  inconsistent 
with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  society 
in  which  such  superstitions  prevail,  constitutional  freedom 
must  ever  be  insecure.  A  power  which  is  regarded  merely 
as  the  ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  efficient  check  on  a 
power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordinance  of  God.  It  is  vain 
to  hope  that  laws,  however  excellent,  will  permanently 
restrain  a  king  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion 
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of  a  great  part  of  his  people,  lias  an  anthoriiy  infinitely  CHAI\ 
higher  in  kind  than  the  authority  which  belongs  to  those  ,  ^' 
laws.  To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes,  and 
to  establish  the  principle  that  Kings  reigned  by  a  right  in 
no  respect  differing  from  the  right  by  which  freeholders 
chose  knights  of  the  shire,  or  from  the  right  by  which 
Judges  granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  our  liberties. 

Thus  the  CSonvention  had  two  great  duties  to  perform. 
The  first  was  to  clear  the  frmdamental  laws  of  the  realm  from 
ambiguity.  The  second  was  to  eradicate  from  the  minds, 
both  of  the  governors  and  of  the  governed,  the  false  and 
pernicious  notion  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  something 
more  sublime  and  holy  than  those  fundamental  laws.  The 
former  object  was  attained  by  the  solemn  recital  and  claim 
with  whidi  the  Declaration  of  Bight  commences ;  the  latter 
by  the  resolution  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and 
invited  William  and  Mary  to  fill  it. 

The  change  seems  smalL  Not  a  single  flower  of  the  crown 
was  touched.  Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the 
people.  The  whole  English  law,  substantive  and  adjective, 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  and 
Treby,  of  Maynard  and  Somers,  almost  exactly  the  same 
after  the  Bevolution  as  before  it.  Some  controverted  points 
had  been  decided  according  to  the  sense  of  the  best  jurists ; 
and  there  had  been  a  slight  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  succession.    This  was  all ;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  Bevolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient  rights,  so 
it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to  ancient  formalities. 
In  almost  every  word  and  act  may  be  discerned  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  past.  The  Estates  of  the  Bealm  deliberated 
in  the  old  halls  and  according  to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was 
conducted  to  his  chair  between  his  mover  and  his  seconder 
with  the  accustomed  forms.  The  Serjeant  with  his  mace 
brought  up  the  messengers  of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the 
Commons ;  and  the  three  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The 
conference  was  held  with  all  the  antique  ceremonial.  On  one 
side  of  the  table,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers  for 
the  Lords  sate  covered  and  robed  in  ermine  and  gold.  The 
managers  for  the  Commons  stood  bareheaded  on  the  other 
tide*  The  speeches  piesent  an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to 
llie  revolutionary  oratory  of  every  other  country.  Both  the 
Englidi  paities  agreed  in  treating  with  solemn  respect  the 
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CHAP,  ancient  <xmsiitatioiia]  traditions  of  the  state.  The  only  quea- 
^  _'  tion  was,  in  what  sense  those  traditions  were  to  be  under- 
stood. The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word  about  the 
natural  eqnaliirf  of  men  and  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  about  Harmodius  or  Timoleon,  Bratos  the  cJder 
or  Bratos  the  younger.  When  they  were  told  that^  by  the 
Tjlnglish  law,  the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a  demise,  mnst 
descend  to  the  next  heir,  they  answered  that,  by  the  TB^g^^^* 
law,  a  living  man  conld  have  no  heir.  When  they  were  told 
that  there  was  no  precedent  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant, 
they  produced  fiom  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  a  rdlof 
paxchment^  near  three  hundred  years  old,  on  which,  in  quaint 
characters  and  barbarous  Latin,  it  was  recorded  that  the 
Estates  of  the  Bealm  had  dedazed  vacant  the  throne  of  a 
perfidious  and  tyrannical  Plantagenet.  When  at  length  the 
dispute  had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were 
proclaimed  with  the  old  pageantry.  All  the  fimtastic  pomp 
of  heraldry  was  there,  Clarencieuz  and  Norxoyy  Portcullis 
and  Bouge  Dragon,  the  trumpets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque 
•coate  embroidezed  with  lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  King  of 
France,  assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Cres8y»  was  not  omitted 
in  the  royal  style.  To  us,  who  have  lived  in  the  year  1848,  it 
may  seem  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  te  call  a  proceeding,  con- 
ducted with  so  much  deliberation,  with  so  much  sobriety,  and 
with  such  minute  attention  to  prescriptive  etiquette,  by  the 
terrible  name  of  Revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revolutions  the  least  violent, 
has  been  of  all  revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  finally 
decided  the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element 
which  had,  ever  since  the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  Be  Montfort, 
been  found  in  the  English  poliiy,  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
monarchical  element,  or  should  be  suffered  to  develope  itself 
fireely,  and  to  become  dominant.  The  strife  between  the  two 
principles  had  been  long,  fierce,  and  doubtfuL  It  had  lasted 
through  four  reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  impeach- 
ments, rebellions,  battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  judicial  mas- 
sacres. Sometimes  liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  During  many  years  one  half 
of  the  energy  of  England  had  been  employed  in  counteracting 
the  other  half.  The  executive  power  and  the  legislative 
power  had  so  effectually  impeded  each  other  that  the  state 
had  been  of  no  account  in  Europe.  The  King  at  Arms,  who 
proclaimed  William  and  Mary  before  Whitehall  Gate,  did  in 
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trath  announce  that  this  great  struggle  was  over ;  that  there  CHAP, 
was  entire  union  between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament;  ^_  /  ^ 
that  England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a 
power  of  the  first  rank ;  that  the  ancient  laws  by  which  the 
prerogative  was  bounded  woidd  thenceforth  be  held  as  sacred 
as  the  prerogative  itself,  and  would  be  followed  out  to  all 
their  consequences ;  that  the  executive  administration  woidd 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation ;  and  that  no  reform,  which  the  two 
Houses  should,  after  mature  deliberation,  propose,  would  be 
obstinately  wiiJistood  by  the  sovereign.  The  Declaration  of 
Bight,  though  it  made  nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law 
before,  contained  the  germ  of  the  law  which  gave  religious 
freedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  of  the  law  which  limited  the  duration 
of  Parliaments,  of  the  law  which  placed  the  liberty  of  the 
press  under  the  protection  of  juries,  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  slave  trade,  of  the  law  which  abolished  the  sacra- 
mental test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Boman  Catholics 
from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which  reformed  the  repre- 
sentative system,  of  every  good  law  which  has  been  passed 
during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  of  every  good  law 
which  may  hereafber,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution.  Seve- 
ral generations  have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and 
patriotic  Englishman  has  meditated  resistance  to  the  estab- 
lished government.  In  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  there 
is  a  conviction,  daily  strengthened  by  experience,  that  the 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  which  the  constitution 
requires  may  be  found  within  the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
importance  of  the  stand  which  was  made  by  our  forefisithers 
against  the  House  of  Stuart."^  All  around  us  the  world  is 
convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations.  Gk)vemment8 
which  lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been 
on  a  sudden  shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  capitals 
of  Western  Europe  have  streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil 
passions,  the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the 
antipathy  of  class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have 

*  Thif  poBwige  was  written  in  NoTembifr  1848. 
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CHAP,     broken  loose  from  the  control  of  divine  ftnd  human  laws. 

^  _^  Tear  and  anzietj'  hare  clouded  the  fieuses  and  deprened  fhe 
hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been  raspended,  and  indnstrj 
paralTsed.  The  rich  have  become  poor ;  and  the  poor  have 
become  poorer.  Doctrines  hostOe  to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts, 
to  all  industrj,  to  all  domestic  charities,  doctrines  which,  if 
carried  into  etkd,  wonld,  in  thirty  years,  nndo  all  that  thirty 
centmies  haTO  done  for  mantind,  and  wonld  make  the  fiurest 
provinces  of  France  and  Germany  as  savage  as  Congo  or 
Patagonia,  have  been  avowed  from  the  tribune  and  defaided 
by  the  sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  subgngation 
by  baibarians,  compared  with  whom  the  barbarians  who 
marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened  and 
humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  people  have  with  deep 
sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious  than  any  political 
privileges  were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  evenliberty  in  order  to  save  civilisation.  Meanwhile 
in  our  island  the  regular  course  of  government  has  never  been 
for  a  day  interrupted.  The  few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license 
and  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one 
moment  the  strength  of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array 
itnmd  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  be  asked  what  has  made 
us  to  di£Eer  fit)m  others,  the  answer  is  that  we  never  lost  what 
others  are  wildly  and  blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is  because 
we  had  a  preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  centurv 
that  we  have  not  had  a  destroying  revolution  in  the  nin^ 
teenth.  It  is  because  we  had  freedom  in  the  midst  of  servi- 
tude that  we  have  order  in  the  midst  of  anarchy.  For  the 
authority  of  law,  for  the  security  of  property,  for  the  peace 
of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes,  our  gratitude 
is  due,  under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls  down  nations  at  his 
pleasure,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Convention,  and  to 
William  of  Orange. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  BeTolution  had  been  accomplished.  The  decrees  of  the  CHAP. 
Conyention  were  everywhere  received  with  submission.  Lon-  ,  ^^-  ^ 
don,  true  during  fifty  eventful  years  to  the  cause  of  civil  free-  1689. 
dom  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost  in  professing  William 
loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns.  Garter  King  at  Arms,  after  p^cUi^ 
malring  proclamation  under  the  windows  of  Whitehall,  rode  in  London. 
in  state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  He  was  followed 
by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by  the  two  Speakers,  Halifax 
and  Powle,  and  by  a  long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  The  magistrates  of  the  Ciiy  threw  open 
their  gates  and  joined  the  procession.  Four  regiments  of 
militia  lined  the  way  up  Ludgate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  along  Gheapside.  The  streets,  the  balconies, 
and  the  very  housetops  were  crowded  with  gazers.  All  the 
steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din. 
The  proclamation  was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in 
front  of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to  Piccadilly 
was  lighted  up.  The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of  courtiers  de- 
sirous to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Whigs 
assembled  there,  flushed  with  victory  and  prosperity.  There 
were  among  them  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a  vin- 
dictive feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.  The  most  deeply  in- 
jured of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil  times  was  absent.  Lady 
Bossell,  while  her  friends  were  crowding  the  galleries  of 
Whitehall,  remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one  who,  if 
he  had  been  still  living,  would  have  held  no  undistinguished 
place  in  the  ceremonies  of  that  great  day.  But  her  daughter, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Caven- 
dish, was  presented  to  the  royal  pair  by  his  mother  the 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which 
the  young  lady  described  with  great  vivacity  the  roar  of  the 
populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets,  the  throng  in  the  presence 
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CHAP,     chamber,  tite  beanly  of  Maiy,  and  the  expressum  whidt  en^ 

.    ^    ■  nobled  aiid  softened  the  harsh  fbatnrefl  of  William.     Bat  tbe 

most  interesting  poasage  is  that  in  which  Hbb  or^ian  pA 

avowed  the  atem  delight  with  which  she  had  witnened  tiw 

tardy  panishment  of  her  fiither's  mnrderer.* 

The  example  of  Ixmdon  was  followed  bj  the  provindal 
towns.  Daring  three  weeks  the  Gasettes  were  filled  witli 
acconnte  of  the  aolenmitiea  by  which  the  public  J07  mani- 
feated  itself,  cavalcades  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  jsooea- 
gions  of  Sherifi  and  Baali&  in  acailet  gowna,  miulten  of 
zealona  Frotestanta  with  orange  flags  and  nbuidfl,  nlntea^ 
tionfirea,  illnminations,  music,  balls,  dinners,  gntters  mnnii^ 
with  ale,  BJid  coudmta  sponting  claret.t 

Still  more  cordial  waa  the  rejoicing  among  the  Datch,  when 
they  leuned  that  the  firat  miniater  of  their  Commonwealth 
had  been  raised  to  a  throne.  On  Uie  very  day  of  his  aoces- 
sion  he  had  written  to  assure  the  States  Qeneral  that  the 
change  in  his  sitoation  had  made  no  chimge  in  the  afibofaon 
which  he  bore  to  his  natdve  land*  and  that  his  new  dignitj 
would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to  discharge  his  old  duties  more 
efficiently  than  ever.  That  dligaichical  party,  which  had 
always  been  hostile  to  Ute  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His  Majesty  ought 
to  resign  the  Stadtholderahip.  But  all  such  mutteiinga  were 
drowned  by  the  acclamatioos  of  a  people  proud  of  the  gening 
and  success  of  their  great  cotmtryman.  A  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  ai^inted.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Seven  Fro- 
vincea  tite  public  joy  manifested  itself  by  festivities  of  which 
the  expense  was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Ever}' 
class  assiBted.  The  poorest  labourer  could  help  to  set  up  an 
arch  of  trixmiph,  or  to  bring  sedge  to  a  bonfire.  Even  the 
rained  Huguenots  of  France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their 
ingenoi^.  One  art  which  they  had  carried  with  them  into 
banishment  was  the  art  of  making  fireworks  ;  and  they  now, 
in  honour  of  the  vktorious  cliiKiipimi  of  thc-ir  faith,  liffhteU 
"Up  the  canals  of  AnuMHflUD  mth  showers  of  splendid  < 
sbellatiorts4 

•  Lettor  from  Lady 
Sjlvi*.  Laily  CuviTifili  ■ 
the  clerer  girU  of  that 
Scodery's  rom»n™>  in  I 
Dorinda:  t«r 

%l™      - 
3-henii 
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To  superficial  observers  it  might  well  seem  that  William     CHAP 
was,  at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings.  -  ^ 

He  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  tmhappy.  He 
well  knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  only  beginning. 
Already  that  dawn  which  had  lately  been  so  bright  was  over- 
cast ;  and  many  signs  portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classes  took  liltle  or  Disoontent 
no  part  in  the  festivities  by  which,  all  over  England,  the  in-  ^{^^^.0^ 
auguration  of  the  new  government  was  celebrated.  Very  of  the 
seldom  could  either  a  priest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  as-  *'™^' 
semblages  which  gathered  round  the  market  crosses  where 
the  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed.  The  professional 
pride  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  had  been  deeply 
wounded.  The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  had  been  dear  to 
the  Anglican  divines.  It  was  their  distinguishing  badge.  It 
was  their  favourite  theme.  K  we  are  to  judge  by  that  por- 
tion of  their  oratory  which  has  come  down  to  us,  they  had 
preached  about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  at  least  as  often 
and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity  or  the  AtonemcDt."^ 
Their  attachment  to  their  political  creed  had  indeed  been 
severely  tried,  and  had,  during  a  short  time,  wavered.  But 
with  the  tyranny  of  James  the  bitter  feeling  which  that 
tyranny  had  excited  among  them  had  passed  away.  The  par- 
son of  a  parish  was  naturally  unwilling  to  join  in  what  was 
reaUy  a  triumph  over  those  principles  which,  during  twenty- 
eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him  proclaim  on  every  anni- 
versary of  the  Martyrdom  and  on  every  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.  They  hated  Popery 
indeed;  and  they  had  not  loved  the  banished  Eling.  But 
they  keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  campaign  which  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  inglorious 
part.  A  regular  army  such  as  had  never  before  marched  to 
battle  omder  the  royal  standard  of  England,  had  retreated 
precipitately  before  an  invader,  and  had  then,  without  a 
struggle,  submitted  to  him.  That  great  force  had  been  abso- 
lutely of  no  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  done  nothing  towards 

•  "I  may  be  poiitiTe,"  says  a  vrit**r  other;   and  *ti8  hard  to  aay  whether 

who  had  been  eduoHUxl  at  Westminster  Jt* siu  Christ  ur  King  Charles  the  First 

School,  "  where  I  beard  one  sermon  uf  vern  ottener  mentioned  and  magnified." 

rcpentanee,  fiuth,  and  the  renewing  uf  — His^ict'a  Modem  lanatiCy  1710. 
the  Holy  Ohost,  I  heard  three  of  the 
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CHAP,  bringing  him  in.  The  clowns,  who,  armed  with  pitchforks 
.  ^-  .  and  mounted  on  carthorses,  had  straggled  in  the  train  of 
Lovelace  or  Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in  the  Be- 
Yolution  than  those  splendid  household  troops,  whose  plumed 
hats,  embroidered  coats,  and  curvetting  chargers  the  Lon- 
doners had  so  often  seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
mortification  of  the  army  was  increased  by  the  taomts  of  the 
foreigners,  taunts  which  neither  orders  nor  punishments 
could  entirely  restrain.*  At  several  places  the  anger  which 
a  brave  and  highspirited  body  of  men  might,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  feel,  showed  itself  in  an  alarming 
manner.  A  battalion  which  lay  at  Cirencester  put  out  the 
bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King  James,  and  drank  confusion  to  lus 
daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison  of  Plymouth  dis- 
turbed the  rejoicings  of  the  County  of  Cornwall :  blows  were 
exchanged ;  and  a  man  was  killed  in  the  &ay.t 
Keactionof  The  ill  humour  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  could  not 
f^w  ^^^  ^  noticed  by  the  most  heedless ;  for  the  clergy  and  the 
army  were  distinguished  fix)m  other  classes  by  obvious  pecu- 
liarities of  garb.  ^^  Black  coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a  vehe- 
ment Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are  the  curses  of 
the  nation."J  But  the  discontent  was  not  confined  to  the 
black  coats  and  the  red  coats.  The  enthusiasm  Avith  which 
men  of  all  classes  had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas  had  greatly  abated  before  the  close  of  February. 
The  new  King  had,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  his  fame 
and  fortune  reached  the  highest  point,  predicted  the  coming 
reaction.  That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have  been  predicted 
by  a  less  sagacious  observer  of  human  aflFairs.  For  it  is  to 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  course  of  the 
.  trade  winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  overrate  present 
..evil,  and  to  underrate  present  good ;  to  long  for  what  he  has 
ifid  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he  has.  This  propensity, 
in  individuals,  has  often  been  noticed  both  by 
^  by  weeping  philosophers.  It  was  a  fiivourite 
jOKiboe  and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and  of  Johnson. 
loe  on  the  fiite  of  great  communities  may  be  as- 
£liie  revolutions  and  counterrevolutions  recorded 
A  hundred  generations  have  passed  away  since 

igg^  1689 ;  Orange    Feb.    26.    168 J;     Bosoawen's    Speech, 
W  10.  1681.  Morch  1. ;  Luttrells  Diary,  Feb.  23-27. 

M.   Howe*8    Speech,        ♦  Grc/s  Debates.  1%  b.  26.  1685. 
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the  first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an  account  CHAP, 
lias  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  the  most  ancient  of  books  ^_  ; '  ^ 
that  a  people  bowed  to  the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged 
to  toil  by  hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  with  straw,  yet 
compelled  to  furnish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks,  became  sick  of 
life,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of  misery  as  pierced  the  heavens. 
The  slaves  were  wonderfiilly  set  free :  at  the  moment  of  their 
liberation  they  raised  a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph :  but, 
in  a  few  hours,  they  began  to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to 
reproach  the  leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  from  the 
savoury  £Etre  of  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  dreary  waste 
which  still  separated  them  fix)m  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Since  that  time  the  history  of  every  great  de- 
liverer has  been  the  history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to  the 
present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea  have  ever  been  speedily  followed  by  murmurings  like 
those  at  the  Waters  of  Strife,*  The  most  just  and  salutary 
revolution  must  produce  much  suffering.  13ie  most  just  and 
salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all  the  good  that  had  been 
expected  from  it  by  men  of  uninstructed  minds  and  sanguine 
tempers.  Even  the  wisest  cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent, 
weigh  quite  &irly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused  against  the 
evils  which  it  has  removed.  For  the  evils  which  it  has 
caused  are  felt ;  and  the  evils  which  it  has  removed  are  felt 
no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  public  was,  as  it  always 
is  during  the  cold  fits  which  follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen,  haard 
to  please,  dissatisfied  with  itself,  dissatisfied  with  those 
who  had  lately  been  its  favourites.  The  truce  between  the 
two  great  parties  was  at  an  end.  Separated  by  the  memory 
of  all  that  had  been  done  and  suffered  during  a  conflict  of 
half  a  century,  they  had  been,  during  a  few  months,  united 
by  a  common  danger.  But  the  danger  was  over :  the  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  the  old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all 
its  strength. 


had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  been  even  Temper  of 
more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the  Whigs ;  and  not  without  ^«  Tone*. 
oaute :  for  to  the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy ;  and  to  the 
Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  friend.    But  the 

*  This   flluitntion    is   repeated   to  tophel  entitled  the  Mnrmwen.   William 

Mtiet J  ID  aeiinona  and  pamphlets  of  is  Moses ;  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 

th«  time  of  William  the  Thiro.    There  noiynring  Bishops ;   Balaam,  I  think, 

Ml  a  poor  tBitatkm  of  Absalom  and  Ahi-  Dzyden ;  and  Phmehas  Shrewsbury. 
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OHAP.  old  Bojaliflt  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to  be  eztanet  m  the 
^  time  of  his  lawless  domination,  had  been  partially  leviTed  bj 
his  misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had,  in 
December,  taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Free 
FSarliament,  muttered  two  months  later,  that  thej  had  been 
drawn  in;  that  they  had  trosted  too  much  to  His  Highness's 
Declaration ;  that  they  had  giren  him  credit  for  a  disinter- 
estedness which  it  now  appeared  was  not  in  his  natoie. 
They  had  meant  to  put  on  King  James,  for  his  own  good, 
some  gentle  force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who 
had  misled  him,  to  obtain  from  him  some  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  realm, 
but  not  to  uncrown  and  banish  him.  For  his  maladminis- 
tration, gross  as  it  had  been,  excuses  were  found.  Was  it 
strange  that^  driyen  from  his  native  land,  while  still  a  boy, 
by  rebels  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name,  and 
forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where  the  Bomaa  Ca- 
tholic religion  was  established,  he  should  have  been  cap- 
tivated by  that  most  attractive  of  all  superstitions  P  Was 
it  strange  that,  persecuted  and  calumniated  as  he  had  been 
by  an  implacable  fection,  his  disposition  should  have  become 
sterner  and  more  severe  than  it  had  once  been  thought^  and 
that,  when  those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to  rob 
him  of  his  birthright  were  at  length  in  his  power,  he  should 
not  have  sufficiently  tempered  justice  with  mercy  P  As  to 
the  worst  charge  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  the 
charge  of  trying  to  cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their  inherit- 
ance by  fathering  a  supposititious  child,  on  what  grounds  did 
it  rest?  Merely  on  slight  circumstances,  such  as  might  well 
be  imputed  to  accident,  or  to  that  imprudence  which  was 
but  too  much  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Did  ever  the 
most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy  in  the  stocks  without 
requiring  stronger  evidence  than  that  on  which  the  English 
people  had  pronounced  their  King  guilty  of  the  basest  and 
most  odious  of  all  frauds  ?  Some  great  faults  he  had  doubt- 
less committed:  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  constitutional 
than  that  for  those  faults  his  advisers  and  tools  should  be 
called  to  a  severe  reckoning ;  nor  did  any  of  those  advisers 
and  tools  more  richly  deserve  punishment  than  the  Bound- 
head  sectaries  whose  adulation  had  encouraged  him  to  persist 
in  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It  was  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  law  that  the  King  could  do  no  vnrong, 
and  that,  if  wrong  were  done  by  his  authority,  his  counsellors 
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and  agents  were  responsible.    That  great  rule,  essential  to     CHAP, 
our  poliiy,  was  now  inverted.     The  sycophants,  who  were  ,.    , '  , 
legally  punishable,  enjoyed  impunity:   the  King,  who  was 
not  legiJly  punishable,  was  punished  with  merciless  severity. 
Was  it  possible  for  the  Cavaliers  of  England,  the  sons  of  the 
warriors  who  had  fought  under  Rupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow 
and  indignation  when  they  reflected  on  the  fate  of  their 
rightful  Uege  lord,  the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  lately 
enthroned  in  splendour  at  Whitehall,  now  an  exile,  a  sup- 
pliant, a  mendicant?    His  calamities  had  been  greater  than 
even  tiiose  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  from  whom  he  sprang.    The 
father  had  been  slain  by  avowed  and  deadly  foes :  the  ruin  of 
the  son  had  been  the  work  of  his  own  children.     Surely  the 
punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should  have  been  inflicted  by 
other  hands.    And  was  it  altogether  deserved  9    Had  not  the 
unhappy  man  been  rather  weak  and  rash  than  wicked  9    Had 
he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  air  excellent  prince?    His 
abilities  were  certainly  not  of  a  high  order :  but  he  was  dili- 
gent :  he  was  thrifty :  he  had  fought  bravely :  he  had  been 
his  own  minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that  capa- 
city acquitted  himself  respectably :  he  had,  till  his  spiritual 
guides  obtained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  his  mind,  been 
regarded  as  a  man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the  last,  when 
he  was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke  truth  and 
dealt  fairly.    With  so  many  virtues  he  might,  if  he  had  been 
a  Protestant,  nay,  if  he  had  been  a  moderate  Roman  Catholic, 
have  had  a  prosperoiis  and  glorious  reign.     Perhaps  it  might 
not  be  too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his  errors.    It  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have 
profited  by  the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently  im- 
dergone;   and,  if  that  discipline  had  produced  the  effects 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  England  might 
still  ei^oy,  under  her  legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of 
happiness  and  tranquillity  than  she  could  expect  from  the 
administration  of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who  held  this  lan- 
guage, if  we  supposed  that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to 
regard  Popery  and  despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zealots 
might  indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
imposing  conditions  on  their  King,  and  who  were  ready  to 
recall  him  without  the  smallest  assurance  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence  should  not  be  instantly  republished,  that 
the  High  Commission  should  not  be  instantly  revived,  that 
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CHAP.  Petre  ihould  not  be  again  seated  at  the  Conncil  Boaid^  and 
^/'  _  ^  that  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  cgeeted. 
But  the  number  of  ibese  men  was  smalL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  those  Boyalists,  who,  if  James  would  have  ac- 
knowledged his  mistaikes  and  promised  to  observe  the  laws, 
were  ready  to  rally  round  him,  was  rearj  large.  It  is  a  re- 
markable £eust  that  two  able  and  experienced  statesmen,  who 
had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  BeTolution,  firanldy  acknow- 
ledged, a  few  days  after  the  Bevolution  had  been  accomplished, 
their  apprehension  that  a  Bestoration  was  close  at  hand. 
« If  King  James  were  aProtestanV'  said  Hali&z  to  Beresbj, 
<<  we  coidd  not  keep  him  out  fiour  months."  ^'  If  King  James," 
said  Danby  to  Beresby  about  the  same  time, '' would  but  give 
the  country  some  satisfistction  about  religion,  which  he  might 
easily  do,  it  would  be  rery  hard  to  make  head  against  him."* 
Happily  for  England,  James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst 
enemy.  No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame  to  himself 
on  account  of  the  past,  or  that  he  intended  to  govern  consti- 
tutionally for  the  ftxtore,  could  be  extracted  fix>m  him.  ETeiy 
letter,  every  rumour,  that  found  its  way  fix>m  Saint  Germains 
to  England  made  men  of  sense  fear  that,  if,  in  his  present 
temper,  he  should  be  restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Tories,  as  a  body, 
were  forced  to  admit,  very  unwillingly,  that  there  was,  at  that 
moment,  no  choice  but  between  William  and  public  ruin. 
They  therefore,  without  altogether  relinquishing  the  hope 
that  he  who  was  King  by  right  might  at  some  future  time  be 
disposed  to  listen  to  reason,  and  without  feeling  anything  like 
loyalty  towards  him  who  was  King  in  possession,  discontent- 
edly endured  the  new  goyemment. 
Tbimr  of  It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  government  was  not, 
whigi.  ^^jpjjig  the  first  months  of  its  existence,  in  more  danger  from 
the  affection  of  the  Whigs  than  from  the  disaffection  of  the 
Tories.  Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than  querulous, 
jealous,  exacting  fondness ;  and  such  was  the  fondness  which 
the  Whigs  felt  for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They  were 
loud  in  his  praise.  They  were  ready  to  support  him  with  purse 
and  sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  fi>es.  But  their  at- 
tachment to  him  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as 
had  animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  fought  for 
Charles  tlie  Firsts  loyalty  such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the 
Second  from  the  fearful  dangers  and  difficulties  caused  by 

*  Sexcsbv**  Memoirs. 
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twenty  years  of  maladminisiaration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to  CHAP, 
which  the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney  were  &yourable :  ._  ^'_  ^ 
nor  was  it  a  sentiment  which  a  prince,  just  raised  to  power  by 
a  rebellion,  could  hope  to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of  go* 
vemment  is  that  kings  exist  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  kings ;  that  the  right  of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament,  of  a 
jndge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,  of  a  headborongh,  is  divine ; 
that  while  the  chief  magistrate  governs  according  to  law,  he 
onght  to  be  obeyed  and  reverenced ;  that,  when  he  violates  the 
law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood ;  and  that^  when  he  violates  the 
law  grossly,  systematically,  and  pertinaciously,  he  ought  to  be 
deposed.  On  the  truth  of  these  principles  depended  the  justice 
of  William's  title  to  the  throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation 
between  subjects  who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler  whose 
accession  had  been  the  triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have 
been  altogether  di£ferent  fix>m  the  relation  which  had  subsis- 
ted between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs  loved 
William  indeed :  but  they  loved  him,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
party  leader ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their  en- 
thusiasm would  cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the  mere 
leader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt  to  be  king  of  the 
whole  nation.  What  they  expected  fix)m  him  in  return  for 
their  devotion  to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be  one  of  them- 
selves, a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig ;  that  he  should  show  favour 
to  none  but  Whigs ;  that  he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges 
of  the  Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  if  he  disappointed  this  expectation,  the  only 
section  of  the  community  which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  would 
be  estranged  firom  him.'^ 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which,  at  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  he  found  himself  beset.  Where  there  was  a  good 
path  he  had  seldom  fiiiled  to  choose  it.  But  now  he  had  only 
a  choice  among  paths  every  one  of  which  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  destruction.  From  one  faction  he  could  hope  for  no  cordial 
support.  The  cordial  support  of  the  other  fSi^ction  he  could 
re%in  only  by  becoming  the  most  factious  man  in  his  king- 
dom, a  Shaftesbury  on  the  throne.     If  he  persecuted  the 

*  H«r«»  and  in  many  other  places,  I  been  deriTed,  not  from  any  single  work, 

abstain  from  citing  anUiorities,  because  but  from  thousands  of  forgotten  tracts, 

■nr  anthoritMs  are  too  numerous  to  dte.  sermons,  and  satires ;  in  fact,  from  a 

ify  Botioiia  of  tha  temper  and  relatiTe  whole  literature  iHiieh  is  mouldering  in 

poaitjon  of  political  and  religious  parties  old  libraries. 
io  the  raign  of  William  the  Thixd,  hare 
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CHAP.     Tories,  their  sulkiness  would  in£ELllibl7  be  turned  into  fury. 

.  ^'  _-  If  he  showed  fieivour  to  the  Tories,  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  would  gain  their  goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  prob- 
able that  he  might  lose  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Whigs. 
Something  however  he  must  do :  something  he  must  risk :  a 
Privy  Council  must  be  sworn  in :  all  the  great  oflSces,  politi- 
cal and  judicial,  must  be  filled.  It  was  impossible  to  maike 
an  arrangement  that  would  please  everybody,  and  difScult  to 
make  an  arrangement  that  would  please  anybody:  but  an 
arrangement  must  be  made. 

Minifteml      What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he  did  not  think  of  forming. 

^[^J^'  Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  ministry  was  never  known  in 
England  till  he  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.  Under 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  there  had  been 
ministers :  but  there  had  been  no  ministry.  The  servants  of 
the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  each 
other.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
even  on  questions  of  the  gravest  importance.  Often  they 
were  politically  and  personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and 
made  no  secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be 
inconvenient  or  imseemly  that  they  shoidd  accuse  each  other 
of  high  crimes,  and  demand  each  other's  heads.  No  man 
had  been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  than  Coventry,  who  was  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury.  No  man  had  been  more  active  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winnington,  who  was 
Solicitor  General.  Among  the  members  of  the  Grovemment 
there  was  only  one  point  of  union,  their  common  head,  the 
Sovereign.  The  nation  considered  him  as  the  proper  chief  of 
the  administration,  and  blamed  him  severely  if  he  delegated 
his  high  fimctions  to  any  subject.  Clarendon  has  told  us  that 
nothing  was  so  hateful  to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a 
Prime  Minister.  They  would  rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to  an 
usurj>er  like  Oliver,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  feet  as  well  as 
in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate  King  who  referred  them  to  a 
Grand  Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusations  which  the  country 
party  liad  brought  against  Charles  the  Second  was  that  he  was 
too  indolent  and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  examine  with  care  the 
balance  sheets  of  pubUc  accountants  and  the  inventories  of 
military  stores.  James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  had  de- 
termined to  appoint  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  to  keep  the  entire  direction  of  maritime  af- 
fairs in  his  own  hands ;  and  this  arrangement,  which  would 
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Q0V7  be  thought  by  men  of  all  parties  unconstitntional  and     CHAP, 
pernicious  in  the  highest  degree,  wajs  then  generally  applauded 


even  by  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  see  his  conduct  in  a 
favourable  light.  How  completely  the  relation  in  which  the 
King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and  to  his  ministers  had  been 
altered  by  the  Revolution  was  not  at  first  omderstood  even  by 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen.  It  was  universally  sup- 
posed that  the  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be  con- 
ducted by  functionaries  independent  of  each  other,  and  that 
William  would  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  them 
alL  It  was  also  folly  expected  that  a  prince  of  William's 
capacity  and  experience  would  transact  much  important 
business  without  having  recourse  to  any  adviser. 

Ihere  were  therefore  no  complaints  when  it  was  under-  wiiiiRm 
stood  that  he  hod  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  foreign  ^f^|*^y 
affairs.    This  was  indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice :  for,  with  for  fon^igs 
the  single  exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom  nothing  »^'"- 
woukl  induce  to  quit  his  retreat  for  public  life,  there  was  no 
Englshman  who  had  proved  himself  capable  of  conducting 
an  inportant  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a  successful 
and  honourable  issue.    Many  years  had  elapsed  since  England 
had  uterfered  with  weight  aoid  dignity  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  nations.     The  attention  of  the  ablest 
Englidi  politicians  had  long  been  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  dispites  concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  thei*  own  country.    The  contests  about  the  Popish  Plot 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test 
Act,  hid  produced  an  abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those 
fcalents  vhich  raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by  in- 
ternal fiaetions.    All  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skil- 
ful and  mry  leaders  of  parties,  such  dexterous  parliamentary 
tacticiam  such  ready  and  eloquent  debaters,  as  were  assem- 
bled at  T^stminster.    But  a  very  different  training  was  ne- 
cessary toform  a  gresit  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  the 
Bevolutionhad  on  a  sudden  placed  England  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  ervices  of  a  great  minister  for  foreign  affedrs  were 
indispensale  to  her. 

William  vas  admirably  qualified  to  supply  that  in  which 
the  most  acomplished  statesmen  of  his  kingdom  were  defi- 
cient. He  hd  long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a 
negotiator.  3!e  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  European 
ooalition  agakst  the  French  ascendency.  The  clue,  witiiout 
which  it  was  ^rilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate  maze  of 
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iribLdi  be  had  taken  aui  Ids  1^^  ,   ^^ 

Ike  intemal  gofenuQiant  of  lihgfaiid  wtJd  be  ettsied  cm 
mif  bjr  ilie  ed^^  and  ag^iejr  of  BngBah  mimsteoraii    SlMWr 
mi^gtevs  Wflliam  aeleoted  in  such  a  masmer  aa  loomed  Unit 
lie  ynm  detenmned  not  to  proeeribe  any  aet  of  men  iw1k>  ^tfem^ 
wiBingtoaopportliktlizoiie.    Onikedajallartlieerinm&ii 
been  jveaentod  to  bkn  in  the  Banqueting  Hooaey  Hid  Pril^f 
Goant^ 'ma  awom  in.    MoetoftbeOoaiidlloxs^reiBini^ 
bat  Ibe  namea  of  ae^rearal  eminent  Tozfeaajn^eaied  in  tlielM^t 
The  four  higheat  offieea  in  the  state  were  aasigned  to  fiat 
noUameDi  ^  xqpiresentativea  of  fofor  elaajos  of  polilieuM. 
In  fneliQal  ability  and  offioial  eipmenoe  Datidbgr  liad^no 
anperior  aiiMMig  bk  eontemporaries.    To  tbe  gratibiide  oUtm 
nawSoTOmgnabeliadftstooi^elttbn;  foritwaabjrbialtti- 
teriiy  tiiat  llieir  nuHcriage  had  been  In^^ 
diffieidtieawMdiliadaeanedinsnperal^    ISieenniiigFiNiieib 
he  had  alwaya  borne  to  IVance  ivaa  a  aearodjr  4aaa  ^cmeop^ 
M  xeoommmdation*     He'  had  signed  the  inTitation  cf  fiie 
Airtleth  of  June,  had  excited  and  directed  the  Noiftem 
insnirection,  and  had,  in  the  Convention,  exerted  all  his 
influence  and  eloquence  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  •f  Be- 
gency.    Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with  nnconqierable 
distrust  and  aversion.     They  could  not  forget  that  he  Jad,  in 
evil  days,  been  the  first  minister  of  the  state,  the  lead  of 
the  Cavaliers,  the  champion  of  prerogative,  the  peiseeutor 
of  dissenters.    Even  in  becoming  a  rebel,  he  had  not  csased  to 
be  a  Tory.     If  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the  oown,  he 
had  drawn  it  only  in  defence  of  the  Church.     If  hi  had,  in 
the  Convention,  done  good  by  opposing  the  scheme  ofBegency, 
he  had  done  harm  by  obstinately  maintaining  that  iie  throne 
was  not  vacant,  and  that  the  Estates  had  no  righi  to  deter- 
mine who  should  fill  it.     The  Whigs  were  thereforeof  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  think  himself  amply  rewarded  foi  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  tiie  pimishmeit  of  those 
offences  for  which  he  had  been  impeached  ten  ysars  before. 
He,  on  the  other  Hand,  estimated  his  own  abilities  tnd  services, 

*  The  following  passage  in  a  tract  of  told  his  relation  to  a8,the  nature  of  it, 

that  time  expresses  the  general  opinion,  and  what  is  fit  for  Km  to  do." — ^An 

"  He  has  better  knowledge  of  foreign  Honest  Commoner^s  S»eech. 

afSiirs  than  we  have;  but  in  English  f  London  Oaiatte,«?eb.  18.  16^ 
bosiness  it  is  no  dishonour  to  him  to  be 
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which  were  doubiless  considerable,  at  their  full  value,  and  CHAP, 
thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great  place  of  Lord  High  ._  ^'  _^ 
Treasurer,  which  he  had  formerly  held.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed. William,  on  principle,  ihought  it  desirable  to  divide 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Treasury  among  several  Com- 
missioners. He  was  the  first  English  King  who  never,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  trusted  the  white  staff 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  subject.  Danby  was  offered  his 
choice  between  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  a  Secretary- 
ship of  State.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency,  and, 
while  the  Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him  placed  so  high, 
hardly  attempted  to  conceal  his  anger  at  not  having  been 
placed  higher.* 

Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that  small  party  which  Halifiu. 
boasted  that  it  kept  the  balance  even  between  Whigs  and 
Tories,  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.t  He  had  been  foremost  in 
strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late  Government,  and  had 
spoken  and  written  with  great  ability  against  the  dispensing 
power:  but  he  had  refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
design  of  invasion :  he  had  laboured,  even  when  the  Dutch 
were  in  full  march  towards  London,  to  effect  a  reconciliation ; 
and  he  had  never  deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted  the 
throne.  But,  from  the  moment  of  that  shameful  flight,  the 
sagacious  Trimmer,  convinced  that  compromise  was  thence- 
forth impossible,  had  taken  a  decided  part.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  preeminently  in  the  Convention ;  nor  was 
it  without  a  peculiar  propriety  that  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  honourable  office  of  tendering  the  crown,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange :  for  our  Bevolution,  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  bear 
the  character  of  any  single  mind,  assuredly  bears  the  character 
of  the  large  yet  cautious  mind  of  Halifax.  The  Whigs,  how- 
ever, were  not  in  a  temper  to  accept  a  recent  service  as  an 
atonement  for  an  old  offence ;  and  the  offence  of  Hah'fax  had 
been  grave  indeed.  He  had  long  before  been  conspicuous  in 
their  front  rank  during  a  hard  fight  for  liberty.  When  they 
were  at  length  victorious,  when  it  seemed  that  Whitehall 
was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had  a  near  prospect  of  dominion 
and  revenge,  he  had  changed  sides ;  and  fortune  had  changed 
sides  with  him.     In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill, 

*  London    Omzette,  Feb.   18.   168};        t  London    Oaiette,  Feb.   18.    168S; 
Sir  J.  Reretbj'f  Memoirs.  Lords*  Joomale. 
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CHAP,  his  eloquence  liad  stmck  the  Opposition  dumb,  and  had  put 
-^  ^'  ^  new  life  into  the  inert  and  desponding  party  of  the  Court. 
It  was  true  that,  though  he  had  left  his  old  friends  in  the  daj 
of  their  insolent  prosperity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in  tlie 
day  of  their  distress.  But,  now  that  their  distress  was  orer, 
they  forgot  that  he  had  returned  to  them,  and  remembered 
only  that  he  had  left  them.**^ 
Hottliiff-  The  vexation  with  which  they  saw  Danby  presiding  in  the 

Council,  and  Halifax  bearing  the  Privy  Seal,  was  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  news  that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who  had  never 
ceased  to  profess  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  who  thought 
the  Revolution  unjustifiable,  who  had  voted  for  a  Begency, 
and  who  had  to  the  last  maintained  that  the  English  throne 
could  never  be  one  moment  vacant,  yet  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had 
not,  they  said,  rebelled  against  James.  They  had  not  elected 
William.  But,  now  that  they  saw  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign 
whom  they  never  would  have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound  them  to  carry  the  contest 
further.  They  thought  that  they  found,  both  in  the  Bible  and 
in  the  Statute  Book,  directions  which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  Bible  enjoins  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  The 
Statute  Book  contains  an  Act  providing  that  no  subject  shall 
be  deemed  a  wrongdoer  for  adhering  to  the  King  in  possession. 
On  these  grounds  many,  who  had  not  concurred  in  setting  up 
the  new  government,  believed  that  they  might  give  it  their 
support  without  offence  to  God  or  man.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  politicians  of  this  school  was  Nottingham.  At  his 
instance  the  Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was  filled, 
made  such  changes  in  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  enabled  him 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  take  that  oath  without 
scruple.  "  My  principles/'  he  said,  "  do  not  permit  me  to 
bear  any  part  in  making  a  King.  But  when  a  King  has  been 
made,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pay  him  an  obedience  more 
strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those  who  have  made  him." 
He  now,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  those  who  most  esteemed 
him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  coimcil,  and  to  accept  the  seals 
of  Secretary.  William  doubtiess  hoped  that  this  appointment 
would  be  considered  bv  the  clerg}-  and  the  Tory  country 
gentiemen  as  a  sufiioient  guarantee  that  no  evil  was  medi- 
tated against  the  Church.     Even  Burnet,  who  at  a  later  perioil 

♦  r*urDct,  ii.  4. 
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felt  a  strong  antipathy  to  Nottingham^  owned,  in  some  me-     CHAP, 
moirs  written  soon  after  the  Revolution,  that  the  King  had  ^    ^  ^ 
judged  well,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secretary, 
honestly  exerted  in  support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had  saved 
England  from  great  calamities.'^ 

The  other  secretary  was  Shrewsbury.f  No  man  so  young  shxews- 
had  within  living  memory  occupied  so  high  a  post  in  the  ^^"7- 
government.  He  liad  but  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  Nobody,  however,  except  the  solemn  formalists  at  the 
Spanish  embassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objection  to  his  pro- 
motion.^ He  had  already  secured  for  himself  a  place  in  his- 
tory by  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  deli- 
verance of  his  country.  His  talents,  his  accomplishments, 
his  graceful  manners,  his  bland  temper,  made  him  generally 
popular.  By  the  Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with  many  great  and  many  amiable 
qualities,  he  had  such  faults  botli  of  head  and  of  heart  as 
would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which  had  opened  under  the 
fairest  auspices  burdensome  to  himself  and  almost  useless  to 
his  country. 

The  naral  administration  and  the  financial  administration  The  Boazd 
wfire  confided  to  Boards.  Herbert  was  First  Commissioner  of  ^^L 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  given  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  had  foimd  that  he  could  not  retain  them 
with  honour  and  with  a  good  conscience.  He  had  carried  the 
memorable  invitation  to  the  Blague.  He  had  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  voyage  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay. 
His  character  for  courage  and  professional  skill  stood  high. 
That  he  had  had  his  follies  and  vices  was  well  known.  But 
his  recent  conduct  in  the  time  of  severe  trial  had  atoned  for 

*  These  memoirs  will  be  found  in  a  it   advisabld    to    suppress,    and   tome 

manuscript  Tolume,  which  is  part  of  the  judgments  which    he    afterwards    saw 

Harleian  Collection,  and  is  numbered  cause  to  alter.    I    must  own  that   I 

6584.    Thej  are  in  fact,  the  first  out-  generallj  like  his  first  thoughts  best, 

lines  of  a  great  part  of  Burnet's  II ifttorv  Whenever  his  History  is  reprinted,  it 

of  His  Own  Times.    The  dates  at  which  ought  to  be  carefully  collatea  with  thia 

the    difierent   portions   of    this    most  volume. 

curious  and  interesting  book  were  com-  When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl. 

posed  are  marked.    Almost  the  whole  6584,  I  wish  the  reader  to  understand 

%ms  written  before  the  death  of  Mar^.  that  the  MS.  contains  something  whi^ 

Burnet  did  not  begin   to  prepare  his  is  not  to  be  foun<i  in  the  History. 

}Iistory  of  William's  Reign  for  the  preits  As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  see 

till  ten  years  later.    By  that  time  his  Burnet,  ii.  8. ;  the  Lonaon  Qasette  of 

opinions,  both  of  men  and  of  things,  March  7.  IGSJ-;  and  Clarendon's  Diary 

hml    undergone  considerable    chances,  of  Fob.  15. 

The    value  of   the    rough  draught  is  t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18.  168|. 

therefore  veiy  great:   for  it  contains  X  Don  Pedro    de    Bonquillo 

vonie  facta  which  he  afterwards  thought  this  objection. 
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OEAP.  all,  and  seemed  to  waxrant  the  hope  that,  hia  ftitim  OKKfir 
^  ^  ^  would  be  glarioiia.  Among  the  oommiaaioDeni  who  aaie  ynlh 
him  Bit  the  Admiralty  were  two  diatingniahed  membera  of  tiiiB 
Home  of  Commons,  William  SaohevereDy  %  fetenui.  Wing, 
who  had  great  aathority  in  his  parij,  and  Sir  John  Lowtlier, 
an  honest  and  Yezy  moderate  l^^ocy,  who  in.  fbrfame  and  pas^ 
liamentaay  inteinst  was  among  the  first  of  the  English  gontij.* 
TlwBoud  Mordaont^  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  Whigs,  was 
sQij.  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Uieasnry ;  why,  it  is  diffioolt  to  say. 
Bis  lomantie  courage,  his  flighty  wit^  his  eccentric  inveniioB, 
hia  love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  elfocis,  were  not 
-qoalitieB  Ukaly  to  be  of  much  nse  to  him  in  fitm«AwJ  oalsiK 
Jations  and  negotiations.  Delamere,  a  more  vehement  Whig, 
if  possible,  than  Mordaont,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier.  Two  Whig  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  were  in  the  Commission,  Sir  Henrj  Oa- 
pel,  brother  of  that  Earl  of  Essex  who  died  bj  hia  own  hand 
in  the  Tower,  and  Bichard  Hampden,  son  of  tiie  great  leader 
of  the  Long  Ffeurliament.  Bnt  the  Commissioner  on  whoiki 
the  chief  weight  of  business  lay  was  Qodolphin.  This  man, 
tadtorn,  dearminded,  laborious,  inoflBBiiSEve,  sealons  lor  no 
government^  and  nsefnl  to  every  govemmenty  had  gradnally 
become  an  almost  indispensable  jmrt  of  the  machinery  of  the 
state.  Though  a  chnrchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court 
^vemed  by  Jesuits.  Though  he  had  voted  for  a  Segency,  he 
was  the  real  head  of  a  Treasury  filled  with  Whigs.  His  abili- 
ties and  knowledge,  which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  Bellasyse  and  Dover,  were  now  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt  and  Delamere.f 
The  Orf  at  There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  Great  Seal. 
^^"^  The  King  at  first  wished  to  confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose 

&ther  had  borne  it  dunng  several  years  with  high  reputa- 
tion4  Nottingham,  however,  declined  the  trust;  and  it  viras 
offered  to  Halifax,  but  was  again  declined.  Both  these  lords 
doubtless  felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not  dis- 
charge with  honour  to  themselves  or  with  advantage  to  the 
public.  In  old  times,  indeed,  the  Seal  had  been  generally  held 
by  persons  who  were  not  lawyers.    Even  in  the  seventeenth 

*  London  Gazette,  March  11.  168£.       Iirft  Commissioner  of  the  (Treat  Seal. 
t  Ibid.  Compare    Burnet,  ii  8.,  and   Borer's 

*  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  History  of  William,  1702.  Naitnssus 
the  most  prob.ih^e  stor}'.  But  it  has  Luttreil  repeatedly,  and  eren  as  late  as 
been  donbtt'd  whether  Nottingham  was  the  close  of  1692,  speaks  of  Nottingham 
invited  to  be  Chancellor,  or  onlj  to  be  as  likely  to  be  Chancellor. 
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oentorj  it  liad  been  confided  to  two  eminent  men  who  liad  CHAP, 
never  studied  at  any  Ttiti  of  Court.  Williams  had  been  Lord  _^'  - 
Keeper  to  James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  Charles  the  Second.  But  such  appointments  could 
no  longer  be  made  without  serious  inconvenience.  Equity  had 
been  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science,  which  no 
human  faculties  could  master  without  long  and  intense  appli- 
cation. Even  Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect,  had 
painfully  felt  his  want  of  technical  knowledge  * ;  and,  during 
the  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Shaftesbury  had 
resigned  the  Seal,  technical  knowledge  had  constantly  been 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  his  successors.  Neither 
Nottingham,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  stock  of  legal  learn- 
ing such  as  is  rarely  foimd  in  any  person  who  has  not  received 
a  legal  education,  nor  Halifax,  tiiough  in  the  judicial  sittings 
of  tibie  House  of  Lords,  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension, 
and  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  had  often  astonished  the 
bar,  ventured  to  accept  the  highest  office  which  an  English 
layman  can  fill.  After  some  delay  the  Seal  was  confided  to  a 
conmiission  of  eminent  lawyers,  with  Maynard  at  their  head,  f 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  honour  to  the  new  government.  The 
Every  Privy  Councillor  was  directed  to  bring  a  list.    The  lists  ^"^8** 
were  compared ;  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit  were 
selected.}    The  professional  attainments  and  Whig  principles 
<^  FoUexfen  gave  him  pretensions  to  the  highest  place.    But 
it  was  remembered  that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Crown,  in 
the  Western  counties,  at  the  assizes  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor.    It  seems  indeed  from  the  reports  of  the  trials 
that  he  did  as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  briefe  at  all, 
and  that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business  of  browbeating 
witnesses  and  prisoners.    Nevertheless  his  name  was  insepar- 
ably associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  put  at  the  head  of 
the  first  criminal  court  in  the  realm.§    After  acting  during  a 
few  weeks  as  Attorney  General,  be  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.     Sir  John  Holt,  a  yoimg  man,  but  distin- 
goished  by  learning,  integrity,  and  courage,  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.     Sir  Robert  Atl^ns,  an  eminent 
lawyer  who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural  retirement,  but 

*  Roffcr  North  relAtM  an  amusing  |  Bnrnet,  ii.  5. 

■tofj  aboiit  ShafleabozT's   embarraaa-  §  The  Protoatant   Hask    taken   off 

meota.  from  the  Jeavited  Englishman,  1692. 

t  London  Gtaette,  liaieh  4. 168|. 


hoMoholiL 
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CHAP,  wliofle  lepatation  was  still  great  in  Westminster  HaU,  was 
^  ^  '  q>pointed  Chief  Baron.  PoweU,  who  had  been  disgraced  on 
aooonnt  of  his  honest  declaration  in  fiemymr  of  flie  Bishops, 
again  took  his  seat  among  the  Judges.  Treby  snoeeeded  fbl- 
lexfen  as  Attorney  Qeneral ;  and  Somers  was  made  Ekdidior.* 
'i!^.  1. 1 J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  chief  places  in  the  Boyal  household  were  filled 
by  two  English  noblemen  eminently  qnalified  to  adorn  a  court. 
The  high  spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was  named 
Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  more  or  risked  more  for 
England  during  the  crisis  of  her  fiite.  In  retrieving  her  lib- 
erties he  had  retrieved  also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house. 
His  bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  found  among  the 
papers  which  James  had  left  at  Whitehall,  and  was  cancelled 

byWilliam-t 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  employed  the  in- 
fluence and  patronage  annexed  to  his  functions,  as  he  had  long 
employed  his  private  means,  in  encouraging  genius  and  in 
alleviating  misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  which  he  was 
imder  the  necessity  of  performing  must  have  been  painful  to 
a  man  of  so  generous  a  nature,  andof  so  keen  a  xeliih  fixr  what- 
ever was  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Diyden  could  no 
longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The  public  would  not  have  borne 
to  see  any  Papist  among  the  servants  of  Their  Majesties ;  and 
Dryden  was  not  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He  had  more- 
over aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  apostasy  by  calumniating  and 
ridiculing  the  church  which  he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was 
fibcetiously  said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecutors  of  old 
treated  her  children.  He  had  dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of 
a  wild  beast,  and  then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.^ 
He  was  removed ;  but  he  received  fix)m  the  private  bounty  of 
the  magnificent  Chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the  salary 
which  had  been  withdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however, 
as  poor  of  spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  continued  to  com- 
plain piteously ,  year  after  year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not 
suffered,  till  at  leng^  his  wailings  drew  forth  expressions  of 
well  merited  contempt  from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites,  who 
had  sacrificed  everything  to  their  principles  without  deigning 
to  utter  one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation.t 

*  TheM  appointments  were  not  an-  of  the  family  of  Carendish,  1708. 

nonnced  in  tne  Gazette  till  the  6th  of  %  See  a  poem  entitl«fd,  A  Votire  Tablei 

May ;  but  aome  of   them  were  made  to  the  King  and  Qorea, 

aarlier.  {  See  Prioi's  Bsdiaoion  of  his  Poem's 

t  Kennet*8  Foneral  Sermon  on  the  to  Dorset*!  ion  and  sncceasor,  and  Drv- 

dnt  Duke  of  DcTonahire,  and  Memoirs  den's  Essay  on  Satiro  prefixed  to  tLe 
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In  the  Royal  household  were  placed  some  of  those  Dutch  CHAP, 
nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the  fiivour  of  the  King.  Bentinck  '  ' 
had  the  great  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took  charge  of  the 
robes.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of  Horn, 
and  who  wore  with  just  pride  a  costly  sword  presented  to  him 
by  the  States  General  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  with 
which  he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved  the 
life  of  William. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  was  given  to  a 
man  who  had  just  become  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  whose 
name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign.  John 
Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called.  Jack  Howe,  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Convention  by  the  borough  of  Cirencester. 
His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was  worn  by 
the  constant  workings  of  a  restless  and  acrid  mind.  He  was 
tall,  lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard  eager  look,  expressive  at  once 
of  flightiness  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been  known,  during 
several  years,  as  a  small  poet ;  and  some  of  the  most  savage 
lampoons  which  were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses  were  im- 
puted to  him.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
both  his  parts  and  his  illnature  were  most  signally  displayed. 
Before  he  had  been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubility, 
his  asperity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  conspicuous. 
Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  privileged  man.  His  enemies, — ^and  he  had  many 
enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  even  in  his 
most  petulant  moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers  with  a  civil- 
ity which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to  Bishops.  But  no  man 
had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  courage  which  braves  and  even 
courts  disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies  restrained  him: 
his  spite  was  implacable :  his  skill  in  finding  out  the  vulne- 
rable parts  of  strong  minds  was  consummate.     All  his  great 

Timiisl»tion8  from  Javenal.     There  is  a  ^®W.  reroltod,  tmbaUflriiur  Urd,  \ 

Wtur  ».«:  on  Djydeo;.  effeminate  que-  1^J*n»jg.^.^djJ«a:  «d  p««a, 

nJoiasnesa  m  CoUier  s  Short  \  lew  of  tne  Sakirs  high  roof,  the  If oin'  palace,  rnog  ) 

Stase.     In  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  With  cndlev  cries,  imdeodtouaongB  he  song, 

a  poem  which,  worthlew  as  it  is,  con-  SSt^'^if^H^.ifSSi^^fe^Sl^ 

.*^  *.  11     •         4.    _A«.«_  ^°*  Sakli  s  prince  and  Baku  ■  God  he  oarrt. 

Uins  aome  curious  allusions  to  contem-  gaktt  withoot  diftiiiction  thnw  hie  braad, 

porary  men  and  erents,  are  the  follow-  Deapiaed  the  flatterar,  bat  the  poet  fed." 

»ng  !*»«•••  I  need  not  say  that  SbkU  is  SackYal^ 

*  Tte  pocCa*  Bstioii  did  obnqnknia  wait  ^'  ^"^  Iautus  is  a  translation  a£  tha 

Fm  tbe  Idad  dole  dirided  at  his  gate.  famous  nickname  Bajet. 


the  meagre  cxowd  ^ipeared. 

▼oim  II.  s  a 
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CHAP,     eositempcnnajies  fidtt  his  sting  in  their  tD^     Qnoe  it  inflicted 
awoimdwhich  deranged  even  the  stenieoinpoBiue  of  William 


and  oonstrained  him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  wero  a  priyato 
gentleman,  and  coold  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a  short  internew 
behind  Iftcmtagoe  Hoose.  As  yet,  however,  Howe  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  strennons  supporters  of  the  new 
government^  and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invectrres 
against  the  maleoontents.* 
f^'  The  subordinate  places  in  every  public  oflice  were  divided 

^ippf^tr  between  the  two  parties :  but  the  Whigs  had  the  larger 
share.  Some  persons,  indeed,  who  did  little  honour  to  the 
Whig  name,  were  largely  recompensed  for  services  which 
no  good  man  would  have  performed.  Wildman  was  made 
Postmaster  QeneraL  A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the  Ezdse  was 
bestowed  on  Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  were  both  very  important  and  very  invidious.  It 
was  the  business  of  that  officer  to  conduct  political  prosecu- 
tions, to  collect  the  evidence,  to  instruct  the  counsel  tor  the 
Grown,  to  see  that  the  prisoners  vrere  not  liberated  on  insuf- 
ficient bail,  to  see  that  the  juries  were  not  composed  of  persons 
hostile  to  the  government.  In  the  daysof  Charles  and  James, 
the  Solicitors  of  the  TreBBuacy  had  been,  with  too  much 
reason,  accused  of  employing  all  the  vilest  artifices  of  chi- 
canery against  men  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  The  new  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  made  a  choice  which  was  above  all  sus- 
picion. Unfortunately  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched  upon 
Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and  unprincipled  politician,  who 
had  been  the  legal  adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot^  and  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  Bye 
House  plot.  Sichard  Hampden,  a  man  of  decided  opinions, 
but  of  moderate  temper,  objected  to  this  appointment.  His 
objections  however  were  overruled.  The  Jacobites,  who 
hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to  hate  him,  affirmed  that  he 
had  obtained  his  place  by  bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury^ 
and  particularly  by  threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims  were 
disregarded,  he  would  be  the  death  of  Hampden.t 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrangements  which 

*  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  following  lines : 

mora  frequently  mentioned  in  nun^ileta  «  pint  ft»r  Jack  How«  with  Mi  terrible  tideBt, 
and  tatirea  than  Howe.    In  the  famous       H«m  the  female  that  scapce  his  lampoon ; 
Pidtion  of  Legion,  he  is  des^pated  as       ^^*5iJ£g^^^ 
•« that impndent  scandal  of  Parbaments."        , "^rT^^^^T^T   ^.  « 
HackaVs   acoonnt   of  him  ia   curious.        t  Sprat  s  True  Account ;  North  sExa- 

In  a  poem  written  in  1690,  which  I  hare  men;  Letter  to  Chief  Justice  Holt,  1S94; 

nerer  seen  except  in  manuscript,  are  the  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 
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have  been  mentioned  were  publicly  announced :  and  mean-     CHAP, 
while  many  important  events  had  taken  place.     As  soon  as    _  ^^   ^ 


the  new  Piivy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  necessary  The  Con- 
to  submit  to  them  a  grave  and  pressing  question.     Could  the  tarn^'^into 
Convention  now  assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament?  aParlia- 
The  Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  "^"^ 
were  all  for  the  aflSrmative.    The  Tories,  who  knew  that, 
within  the  last  month,  the  public  feeling  had  undei^one 
a  considerable  change,  and  who  hoped  that  a  general  election 
would  add  to  their  strength,  were  for  the  negative.    They 
maintained  that  to  the  existence  of  a  Parliament  royal  write 
were  indispensably  necessary.     The  Convention  had  not  been 
summoned  by  such  writs :  the  o.^iginal  defect  could  not  now 
be  supplied  :   the  Houses  were  therefore  mere  clubs  of  pri- 
vate men,  and  ought  instantly  to  disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  that  to  expose  the  substance  of  our  laws  and 
liberties  to  serious  hazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the 
most  senseless  superstition.  Wherever  the  Sovereign,  the 
Peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Bepresentatives  freely 
chosen  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  toge- 
ther, there  wa«  the  essence  of  a  Parliament.  Such  a  Parlia- 
ment was  now  in  being ;  and  what  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  dissolve  it  at  a  conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious, 
when  numerous  important  subjects  re^Z^  immedil  legisl 
lation,  and  when  dangers,  only  to  be  averted  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  state?  A 
Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  refuse  to  recognise  the 
Convention  as  a  Parliament.  For  he  held  that  it  had  from 
the  beginning  been  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolu- 
tions were  nullities,  and  that  the  Sovereigns  whom  it  had  set 
up  were  usurpers.  But  with  what  consistency  could  any  man, 
who  maintained  that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately called  by  writs  under  the  great  seal  of  William  and 
Mary,  question  the  authority  which  had  placed  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne?  Those  who  held  that  William  was 
rightfal  King  must  necessarily  hold  that  the  body  from  which 
he  derived  his  right  was  itself  a  rightfrd  Great  Council  of  the 
Bealm.  Those  who,  though  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
King,  conceived  that  they  might  lawfully  swear  allegiance  to 
him  as  King  in  fiu^,  might  surely,  on  the  same  principle, 
acknowledge  the  Convention  as  a  Parliament  in  fact.    It  was 

BE  2 
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CHAP,    plain  that  the  CQavention  was  the  finmtainhead  from 

^  the  authority  of  all  fiitare  Ffeurliainents  must  be  derived,  and 
that  on  the  validity  of  the  Totes  of  the  Convention  mnrt 
depend  the  validity  of  eveiy  fatore  statute.  Andhoweoold 
the  atieain  rise  higher  than  the  sonroe  9  Was  it  not  absurd 
to  say  that  the  Convention  was  supreme  in  the  state,  and  yet 
a  nullity;  a  legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and 
yet  no  legislature  for  the  humbl^  purposes;  competent  to 
declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  change  the  succession,  to  fix  tibe 
landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and  yet  not  competent  to  pass 
the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  repaizing  of  a  pier  or  the  building 
of  a  parish  church  P 

These  arguments  would  have  had  considerable  weight,  even 
if  every  precedent  had  been  on  the  other  side.  But  in  truth 
our  history  afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in 
point ;  and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in  fovour  of  the  doc- 
trine that  royal  writs  are  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
oistence  of  a  Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned 
the  Convention  which  recalled  Charles  the  Second.  Yet  that 
Convention  had,  after  his  Bestoration,  continued  to  sit  and 
to  legislate,  had  settled  the  revenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of 
amnesiy,  had  abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  proceedings 
had  been  sanctioned  by  authority  of  which  no  party  in  the 
state  could  speak  without  reverence.  Hale,  a  jurist  held  in 
honour  by  every  Whig,  hod  borne  a  considerable  share  in 
them,  and  had  always  maintained  that  they  were  strictly 
legaL  Clarendon,  a  statesman  whose  memory  was  respected 
by  the  great  body  of  Tories,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to  &vour 
any  doctrine  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  that  seal  of  which  he  was  keeper,  had  declared 
that,  since  Qod  had,  at  a  most  critical  conjuncture,  given  the 
nation  a  good  Parliament,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
look  for  technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which  that  Par- 
liament was  called  together.  Would  it  be  pretended  that 
the  Convention  of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than 
the  Convention  of  1689?  Was  not  a  letter  written  by  the 
first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the  request  of  the  whole  peerage, 
and  of  hundreds  of  gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties 
and  towns,  at  least  as  good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Bump? 
Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satisfied  the  Whigs 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The  King, 
therefore,  on  the  fif^  day  after  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went 
with  royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  seat  on 
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ihe  throne.     The  Commons  were  called  in;   and  he,  with     CHAP. 

XI- 

many  gracions  expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  ^  ^ 
perilous  situation  of  the  cotrntrj,  and  exhorted  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  prevent  unnecessary  delay  in  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.  His  speech  was  received  by  the 
gentlemen  who  crowded  the  bar  with  the  deep  hum  by  which 
our  ancestors  were  wont  to  indicate  approbation,  and  which 
was  often  heard  in  places  more  sacred  than  the  Chamber  of 
the  Peers."^  As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the 
Convention  a  Parliament  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords, 
and  rapidly  passed  by  them.  In  the  Commons  the  debates 
were  warm.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee ; 
and  so  great  was  the  excitement  that,  when  the  authority  of 
the  Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve 
order.  Sharp  personalities  were  exchanged.  The  phrase, 
^^  Hear  him,"  a  phrase  which  had  originally  been  used  only 
to  silence  irregidar  noises,  and  to  remind  members  of  the 
duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had,  during  some  years, 
been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry 
indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration,  acquiescence, 
indignation,  or  derision.  On  this  occasion,  the  Whigs  voci- 
ferated "  Hear,  hear,"  so  tumultuously  that  the  Tories  com- 
plained of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  minoriiy, 
declared  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  debate  while  such 
clamour  was  tolerated.  Some  old  Whig  members  were  pro- 
voked into  reminding  him  that  the  same  cLunour  had 
occasionally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and  had  not  then 
been  repressed.  Yet^  eager  and  angry  as  both  sides  were, 
the  speeches  on  both  sides  indicated  that  profound  reverence 
for  law  and  prescription  which  has  long  been  characteristic 
of  Englishmen,  and  which,  though  it  runs  sometimes  into 
pedantry  and  sometimes  into  superstition,  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  Even  at  that  momentous  crisis,  when  the 
nation  was  still  in  the  ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  public 
men  talked  long  and  seriously  about  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  deposition  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  of  the  deposition 
of  Bichard  the  Second,  and  anxiously  enquired  whether  the 
aasembly  which,  with  Archbishop  Lanfrunc  at  its  head,  set 
aside  Bobert  of  Normandy,  and  put  William  Bufus  on  the 
throne,  did  or  did  not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legis- 
lature of  the  realm.  Much  was  said  about  the  history  of 
writs ;  much  about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Parliament. 

•  Van  CittfTS.  J^-*  1685. 
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CHAP.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  orator  who  took  the  most  stated* 
^  ^_    manlike  view  of  the  sabject  was  old  Maynard.     In  the  ciyil 
conflicts  of  fifty  eyentftd  years  he  had  learned  that  questions 
affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  not 
to  be  decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law  French 
and  Law  Latin;  and,  being  by  universal  acknowledgment 
the  most  subtle  and  the  most  learned  of  English  jurists,  he 
could  express  what  he  felt  without  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  ignorance  and  presumption.     He  scomfally  thrust  aside 
as  fiivolous  and  out  of  place  all  that  blackletter  learning, 
which  some  men,  &r  less  versed  in  such  matters  than  himself 
had  introduced  into  the  discussion.    ^^  We  are,''  he  said,  ^^  at 
this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path.   If  therefore  we  are  de- 
termined to  move  only  in  that  path,  we  cannot  move  at  alL 
A  man  in  a  revolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is  not 
strictly  according  to  established  form  resembles  a  man  who 
has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  stands  crying 
*  Where  is  the  king's  highway?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on 
the  king's  highway.'    In  a  wilderness  a  man  should  take  the 
track  which  will  carry  him  home.     In  a  revolution  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state." 
Another  veteran  Roundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the  same 
side,  and  argued  with  great  force   and  keenness  from  the 
precedent  of  1660.    Seymour  and  his  supporters  were  beaten 
in  the  Committee,  and  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House 
on  the  Report.     The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary.* 
The  mem-        The  law  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament 
tw"Hou»e«  contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  person  should,  after  the 
required  to  first  of  March,  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  without  taking  the 
oatL^         oaths  to  the  new  King  and  Queen.    This  enactment  produced 
great  agitation  throTighout  society.     The  adherents  of  the 
exiled  dynasty  hoped  and  confidently  predicted  that  the  recu- 
sants would  be  numerous.     Tlie  minority  in  both  Houses,  it 
was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 
There  might  be  here  and  there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great  body 
of  those  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firm.     Only 
two  Bishops  at  most  would  recognise  the  usurpers.    Se>Tnour 
would  retire  ftt>m  public  life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles. 

♦  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  sess.  i.  c.  1.     See    of  the  bill  is  well  stated  in  the  Paris 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and     Gazettes  of  March  5.  and  12.  1689. 
Grey's  Debates.  The  annmipnt  in  favour 
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Grafton  had  determined  to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw  hiihself  CHAP; 
at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  With  such  rumours  as  these  all  the  _  ^'  ^ 
coffeehouses  of  London  were  filled  during  the  latter  ^art  of 
February.  So  intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if  any 
man  of  rank  was  missed,  two  days  running,  at  his  usual 
haunts,  it  was  immediately  whispered  that  he  had  stolen  away 
to  Saint  Germains.'^ 

The  second  of  March  arrived ;  and  the  event  quieted  the 
fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
The  Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his  suf&agans  stood  ob- 
stinately aloof:  but  three  Bishops  and  seventy-three  tem- 
poral peers  took  the  oaths.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Upper  House  several  more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week 
about  a  hundred  Lords  had  qualified  themselves  to  sit^ 
Others,  who  were  prevented  by  illness  firom  appearing,  sent 
excuses  and  professions  of  attachment  to  their  Majesties. 
Grafton  refuted  all  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
about  him  by  coming  to  be  sworn  on  the  first  day.  Two 
members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Mulgrave  and 
Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  their  fault  by  plight- 
ing their  fidth  to  William.  Beaufort,  who  had  long  been  con- 
sidered as  the  tyi>e  of  a  royalist  of  the  old  school,  submitted 
after  a  very  short  hesitation.  Ailesbury  and  Dartmouth  had 
as  little  scruple  about  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they 
afterwards  had  about  breaking  it.t  The  Hydes  took  different 
paths.  Bochester  complied  with  the  law;  but  Clarendon 
proved  refiuctory.  Many  thought  it  strange  that  the  brother 
who  had  adhered  to  James  till  James  absconded  should  be 
less  sturdy  than  the  brother  who  had  been  in  the  Dutch 
camp.  The  explanation  perhaps  is  that  Bochester  would 
have  sacrificed  much  more  than  Clarendon  by  reftising  to 
take  the  oaths.  Clarendon's  income  did  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government :  but  Bochester  had  a  pension  of 
four  thousand  a  year,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  retain  if  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns.  Lideed,  he  had 
so  many  enemies  that,  during  some  months,  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would,  on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned  by  persecuting  the 
Whigs  and  by  sitting  in  the  High  Commission.  He  was 
saved  fix)m  what  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes 

*  Both  Van  Citt«n    and  Bonquillo    London  till  the  result  was  known. 
mcntioQ  the  anxiety  which  waa  felt  in        f  Loida'  Jonrnals,  March  16S|. 
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e  iiiteroeBSUMi  of  Bumet,  who  ]md  been  deeply  injared  by 
i  who  revenged  himself  as  became  a  Chrietian  divine.* 

In  tiie  Lower  Hooh  finir  hnn&nd  mmben  wBM  viram  In 
on  ibe  woond  of  liaich ;  and  aacaig  -them  ma  gajMOM. 
ttsipintoftfaa  Aeobiieswas  brolEsn  I7  Us  defcetion  t  and 
tlia  mmORfej^  wiUi  vny  fiiw  Kco^tionaf  followed  nia  enip^ibi.'t' 

Before  tiM  day  fixed  for  the  talking  of  the  oaSa,  Ite  Oom- 
*  ntona  had  begm  to  diaooaa  a  momestoaa  qneatioB  i>lddi 
adndttod  of  no  delay.  Diaing  Hie  interregnom,  WiDiam 
had,aa  proviaiooal  chief  of  ibe  adntiniatntion,  ooUectod  ike 
taxes  and  aj^lied  them  to  tiw  pnblio  serrioe ;  nor  ooold  lite 
piopriety  of  this  coarse  be  qnedaooed  by  an;  peraon  irtio 
a^vroved  of  the  Bevolotion.  Bot  the  Bevolntion  ma  now 
over  I  the  vacant^  (^  ihe  throne  had  been  aoppHed  i  ^ba 
Hocsea  were  sitting!  tiie  law  was  in  ftiU  foroe ;  and  it  be- 
eame  neoeaaazy  immediately  to  decide  to  what  revenoe  tilie 
Qovemment  was  entitled. 

It  was  not  denied  that  all  the  landa  and  herediiamenta  of 
tiie  Crown  had  passed  wiUt  the  Crown  to  the  new  SovereignB. 
tt  was  not  doiiad  tiiat  all  dntiea  iriiioh  had  been  granted  to 
the  Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  conatitatianalty 
exacted  till  titat  term  ahonld  expire.  But  large  revenues  had 
been  settled  by  Parliament  on  James  for  life;  and  whether 
what  had  been  settled  on  James  for  life  could,  while  he  lived, 
he  claimed  by  William  and  Maiy,  was  a  qnestion  about  which 
opinions  were  divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  indeed  all  the  eminent  "Whig  law- 
yers, Somers  excepted,  held  that  these  revenues  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  Eing,  in  his  political  capacity,  bat  for  his 
natural  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
dra^  on  his  existence  in  a  strange  land,  to  be  paid  to 
William  and  Mary.  It  appears  from  a  very  concise  and  un- 
connected report  of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from 
this  doctrine.  His  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  had  imposed  the  duties  in  question  was  to  be 
construed  according  to  the  spirit,  the  word  lifo  must  be 
imderstood  to  mean  reign,  and  that  therefore  the  term  for 
which  the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired.  Tbia  was 
sorely  tiie  sound  opinion:  for  it  was  plainly  irrational  to 

*  Set  Ihc  leticn  of  Eocbfiter  and  of  "  £■  de  gran  roniidcnuion  qua  Scimor 
Lady  Baiielagh  to  Boract  OD  thii  ocea-  inya  totnndo  el  juniincnto;  porqne  ca  cl 
■ion.  '  UTcnindor  7  el  director  pnDcipJ,  en  I> 

f  Journnla  of  tha  CommoQ*,  March  mm  de  lo*  Camnne*,  da  1m  ABglicMMW.' 
3.  ieS|.    lionqiullo  wrote  u  follows:    HMcb  ,'(,  10^. 
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treat  the  interest  of  James  in  this  grant  as  at  once  a  thing     CHAP, 
annexed  to  his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  office ;  to 
saj  in  the  same  breath  that  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  must  pay  money  because  he  was  in  one  sense  alive, 
and  that  his  successors  must  receive  that  money  because  he 
was  in  another  sense  defunct.    The  House  was  decidedly  with 
Somers.     The  members  generally  were  bent  on  effecting  a 
great  reform,  without  which  it  was  felt  that  the  Declaration 
of  Bight  would  be  but  an  imperfect  guarantee  for  public 
liberty.    During  the  conflict  which  fifteen  successive  Par- 
liamente  had  maintained  against  four  successive  Kings,  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  Commons  had  been  the  power  of  the 
purse ;  nor  had  the  representatives  of  the  people  ever  been 
induced  to  surrender  that  weapon  without  having  speedy 
cause  to  repent  of  their  too  credulous  loyalty.     In  the  season 
of  ttmiultuous  joy  which  followed  the  Bestoration,  a  large 
revenue  for  life  had  been  almost  by  acclamation  granted  to 
Charles  the  Second.    A  few  months  later  there  was  scarcely 
a  respectable  Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own  that 
the  stewards  of  the  nation  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if 
they  had  kept  in  their  hands  the  means  of  checking  the 
abuses  which  disgraced  every  department  of  the  government. 
James  the  Second  had  obtained  from  his  submissive  Parlia- 
iiiont,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  an  income  amply  sufficient 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  during  his  life ; 
and,  before  he  had  enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  had  dealt  thus  liberally  with  him 
blamed  themselves  severely  for  their  liberality.    If  experience 
was  to  be  trusted,  a  long  and  painful  experience,  there  could 
be  no  effectual  security  against  maladministration,  unless  the 
Sovereign  were  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  fi^uently  to 
his  Great  Council  for  pecuniary  aid.    Almost  all  honest  and 
enlightened  men  were  therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  a 
part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to  be  granted  only  for  a 
short  term.    And  what  time  could  be  fitter  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a  new  era  of 
constitutional  government?    The  feelhig  on  this  subject  was 
80  strong  and  general  that  the  dissentient  minority  gave  way. 
No  formal  resolution  was  passed :  but  the  House  proceeded 
to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  James  for  life  had  been  annulled  by  his  abdication.**^ 

•  CrtfB  Debatef,  Feb.  25,  26,  and  27.  168S. 
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€SA?.  It  •was  ampoBsible  to  make  a  newqetflement  of  flie  jecfBiuis 
-  ^  ^  without  enqoixjand  deliberaticm.  The  Ezcheqiierifas  or- 
dered tp  fiimkh  siidh  letoms  aa  might  emtble  the  Hboe  to 
fiyrm  estimates  of  the  puUio  ezpenditaxe  and  income.  In 
the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate 
exigenoiee  of  the  state.  An  extraordinary  aid,  to  be  xaiaed  bj 
direct  monthly  assessment^  was  voted  to  the  Sjng.  An  Ack 
was  passed  indenmifying  all  who  had,  since  his  landing,  ool- 
lectedbyhis  authority  the  duties  settled  on  James;  and  those 
duties  which  had  expired  were  continued  tor  some  months. 
Iboiitioii  Along  William's  whole  line  of  march,  fiom  Torbay  to 
j^J^  London,  he  had  been  importuned  by  the  common  people  to 
maaty.  reliere  them  fix>m  the  intolerable  buiden  of  the  hearth  mooDflj. 
In  truth,  that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the  worst  evfls 
which,  can  be  imputed  to  any  tax.  It  was  unequal,  and  unr 
equal  in  the  most  pernicious  way :  for  it  pressed  Inmly  on 
the  poor,  and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose 
property  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  had  to  pay  sevenl 
shillings,  while  the  mansion  of  an  opulent  nohlmnan  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  or  Saint  James's  Square  was  seldom 
assessed  at  two  g^uineas.  The  collectors  were  empowered  to 
examine  the  interior  of  every  house  in  the  realm,  to  distiiib 
families  at  meals,  to  force  the  doors  of  bedrooms,  and,  if  the 
sum  demanded  were  not  pimctually  paid,  to  sell  the  trencher 
on  which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among  the  poor  children, 
aoid  the  piUow  from  imder  the  hea^  of  the  lying-in  woman. 
Nor  could  the  Treasury  effectually  restrain  the  chinmeyman 
from  using  his  powers  with  harshness;  for  the  tax  was 
farmed;  and  the  Grovemment  was  consequently  forced  to 
connive  at  outrages  and  exactions  such  as  have,  in  every  age, 
made  the  name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  most 
hateful. 

William  had  been  so  much  moved  by  what  he  had  heard 
of  these  grievances  that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the 
Privy  Council,  he  introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message 
requesting  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  whether  better 
regulations  would  effectually  prevent  the  abuses  which  had 
excited  so  much  discontent.  He  added  that  he  would 
willingly  consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it  should 
appear  that  the  tax  and  the  abuses  were  inseparable.*  This 
communication  was  received  with  loud  applause.     There 

•  Commons*  Journals,  and  Gre/s  Debates,  Mareli  1.  IS^. 
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were  indeed  some  financiers  of  the  old  school  who  muttered  CHAP, 
that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was  a  fine  thing,  but  that  no  ^'  ^' 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state  came  in  so  exactly  to  the 
day  as  the  hearth  money ;  that  the  goldsmiths  of  the  City 
could  not  always  be  induced  to  lend  on  the  security  of  the 
next  quarter's  customs  or  excise,  but  that  on  an  assignment 
of  hearth  money  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
vances. In  the  House  of  Commons,  those  who  thought  thus 
did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords  there  was  a  conflict  of 
which  the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful.  At  length  the 
influence  of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an  Act 
by  which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a  badge  of  slavery, 
and  was,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King, 
abolished  for  ever.* 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute,  and  without  a  Bepajr- 
division,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  re*  ^!^^^^ 
paying  to  the  United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition  the  United 
which  had  delivered  England.     The  focility  with  which  this  ^P«>^nce«- 
large  sum  was  voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent,  and  thrifty  people, 
our  allies,   indeed,  politically,  but  commercially  our  most 
formidable  rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out  of  doors,  and 
was,  during  many  years,  a  fevourite  subject  of  sarcasm  with 
Tory  pamphleteer8.t     The  liberality  of  the  House  admits 
however  of  an  easy  explanation.     On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  aubject  wa.  nn^er  consideration,  alaxming  news  arrived 
at  Westminster,  and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another 
time  have  been  disposed  to  scrutinise  severely  any  account 
sent  in  by  the  Dutch,  that  our  country  could  not  yet  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the  States  General,  and  HutiiiTAt 
the  States  General  had  consequently  demanded  bom.  the  ^P^^*** 
King  of  England  those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  furnish.]:  He  had  ordered  some  bat- 
talions to  march  to  Harwich,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness 
to  cross  to  the  Continent.  The  old  soldiers  of  James  were 
generally  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  this  order  did  not  pro- 
duce a  soothing  effect.    The  discontent  was  greatest  in  th^ 

*  1  W.  &  M.  MM.  i.  c  10. ;  Burnet,  action  with  mudi  pleAMntiy.    "  Ai  to 

ii.  13.  TOOT  Venire  Fadms/*  mti  John  to  Nick 

t  Commons*  Jonmiilf,  March  16. 168}.  ^BVog,  "  I  hare  paid  yon  /or  one  alradjr." 
So  Iat«  as  1718,  Arbnthnot,  in  the  fifth        i  Wagenaar,  Izi. 
port  of  John  Boll,  alluded  to  this  tzans- 
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CHAP,  regiment  which  now  rajiks  as  the  finrt  of  the  line.  Though 
_  ,  borne  on  tl^  Engligh  establithment,  that  regiment^  fixm  the 
time  when  it  first  fought  nnder  the  great  Onstayns,  had  been 
almost  exdosivelj  composed  of  Scotchmen;  and  Scotchmen 
have  never,  in  any  region  to  which  their  adyentnronp  and 
aspiring  temper  h£^  led  them,  fidled  to  note  and  to  resent  ererj 
slight  oflfered  to  Scotland.  Officers  and  men  mattered  that 
a  vote  of  a  foreign  assembly  was  nothing  to  them.  If  thej 
coold  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  King  James  the 
Seventh,  it  mnst  be  by  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  not  bj 
the  Convention  at  Westminster.  Their  ill  htunonr  increased 
when  thej  heard  that  Schomberg  had  been  appofaited  their 
colonel.  They  ought  perhaps  to  have  thought  it  an  honour 
to  be  called  bj  the  name  of  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 
But,  brave  and  skilful  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their  countrj- 
man;  and  their  regiment,  during  the  fifty-six  years 
had  elapsed  since  it  gahied  its  first  honourable 
tions  in  Oermany,  had  never  been  commanded  but  by  a 
Hepburn  or  a  Douglas.  While  they  were  in  this  angry 
and  punctilious  mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  forces 
which  were  assembling  at  Harwich.  There  was  much  mur- 
muring ;  but  there  was  no  outbrealc  till  the  regiment  arrived 
at  Ipswich.  There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two 
captains  who  were  zealous  for  the  exiled  King.  The  market 
place  was  soon  filled  with  pikemen  and  musketeers  running 
to  and  fro.  Gunshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all  directions. 
Those  officers  who  attempted  to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
overpowered  and  disarmed.  At  length  the  chiefe  of  the 
insurrection  established  some  order,  and  marched  out  of 
Ipswich  at  the  head  of  their  adherents.  The  little  army 
consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  They  had  seized 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  mili- 
tary chest,  which  contained  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  town  a  halt  was 
called :  a  general  consultation  was  held ;  and  the  mutineers 
resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back  to  their  native  country, 
and  would  live  and  die  with  their  rightful  King.  They  in- 
stantly proceeded  northward  by  forced  marches.* 

When  the  news  reached  London  the  dismay  was  great. 
It  was  rumoured  that  alarming  symptoms  had  appeared  in 
other  regiments,  and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fusfleers 

*  Commontt*  Journal!,  March  15. 168{. 
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wliich  lay  at  Harwicli  was  likely  to  imitate  the  example  set  CHAP, 
at  Ipswich.  "  If  these  Scots,"  said  Halifax  to  Eeresby,  "  are  _^'  - 
unsupported,  they  are  lost.  But  if  they  are  acting  in  concert 
with  others,  the  danger  is  serious  indeed."^  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  which  had  ramifi- 
cations in  many  parts  of  the  army,  but  thmt  the  conspirators 
were  awed  by  the  firmness  of  the  Grovemment  and  of  the 
Parliament.  A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting 
when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny  arrived  in  London.  William 
Harbord,  who  represented  the  borough  of  Launceston,  was 
at  the  board.  His  colleagues  entreated  him  to  go  down 
instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  relate  what  had 
happened.  He  went,  rose  in  his  place,  and  told  his  story. 
The  spirit  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the  occasion.  Howe  was 
the  first  to  call  for  vigorous  action.  ^^  Address  the  King," 
he  said,  ^'  to  send  his  Dutch  troops  after  these  men.  I  know 
not  who  else  can  be  trusted."  "  This  is  no  jesting  matter," 
said  old  Birch,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament,  and  had  seen  the  most  powerful  and  renowned 
House  of  Commons  that  ever  sate  twice  purged  and  twice 
expelled  by  its  own  soldiers ;  "  if  you  let  this  evil  spread, 
you  will  have  an  army  upon  you  in  a  few  days.  Address  the 
King  to  send  horse  and  foot  instantly,  his  own  men,  men 
whom  he  can  trust,  and  to  put  these  people  down  at  once." 
The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the  flame.  ^^  It  is  not  the 
learning  of  my  profession  that  is  needed  here,"  said  Treby. 
"  What  is  now  to  be  done  is  to  meet  force  with  force,  and  to 
maintain  in  the  field  what  we  have  done  in  the  senate." 
"  Write  to  the  Sheriffs,"  said  Colonel  Mildmay,  member  for 
Essex.  '^  Raise  the  militia.  There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them:  they  are  good  Englishmen:  they  will 
not  fiEul  you."  It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of  the 
House  who  held  commissions  in  the  army  should  be  dispensed 
from  parliamentary  attendance,  in  order  that  they  might 
repair  instantly  to  their  military  posts.  An  address  was 
unanimously  voted  requesting  the  King  to  take  effectual 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put  forth  a 
proclamation  denouncing  public  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be  well  to  advise  His 
Majesty  to  offer  a  pardon  to  those  who  should  peaceably  sub- 
mit :  but  the  House  wisely  rejected  the  suggestion.     *^  This 

*  Reresb/i  Memoini 


aa^/   ii  no  i&ne/' ift  iri^^ni^  da^ 

IiQzdff  Mnouxred  in  it.  Twa  peeifli^  «fto  lQi]i|;i^ 
ilid  two  borgeases  trere  s^irt'  iritk^tfr  to  oSixrk^-^9^BtiBm 
Mo^Md  them  gradbt^^  aiid  ixijbniiea  tlictti^ 
alrdfldj  given  the^iedMnaay  ordenr. '  I&  fiusi^  w^Nrvml  m^gi^ 
ioenlB  df  horse  imdf  dragooiis  had  been  gent  ^  lifltfliiiiriidi 
iiidfi^iihe  oomnumd  of  OiiikeB,  one  of  the  brareat^ani^ibllBii 
<tftettrtf  of  the  Dnkdi:  aQnn3^*  .^^ip.^ 

^-Meitt^vri^  the  lamtineemi/efe  haeteithig  iKsfMa  th#^^ 
«^  wMeh'Eeft'het^eeii  Oaanltt^^^  Wiilu  ^lleif 

#ay  ht:f  ttitongh  di  vaAfc  and  d^aebte  fi^  aatdaiMI  UriHfe  ltt# 
Bioiatcute 'dP  thirteen  ^natle^  fliiid '  ovethtmg'  ditii«fll|f^ttM^ 
|i!eafeer ^part  of  the  year  hjr's  tor^  grey^iii&i/M^^^^i^^ 
which  roae^  visible  many  milei^  the  ifilagnWaeiifr  to^ifeir^]^ 
In  that  dMaiy  rqgioii^  coveted'  by  viiafc  ^Bif^^^rriUt^^E^ 
a  half  lavage  popnLsdoii,'  kndwn  by  the  ttMa^of  iile  Bleid**^ 
Hng^  ^en  led  an  ^amphibioaa  ^its^  siMsttaite^^iniiiiig^'  aaid 
iomevuiies  fowmg^^rcnn  one  laieC'Oi^jiRn  giouBEiuixivttoiBflif^T 
lAte  Yoiida  iveie  anlong'the  wont^'the  idiyid^  anl^  aft^eoOB 
M  TiuiioQr  asmonneed'the  a^^pioadr  of'^the  -lebela^^iir^ 
itodionalf  made  'ifofae  by  the  comrtry  peoj^ei  Brldgiia  ufae 
broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across  the  highways  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  cannon.  Kevertheless  the 
Scotch  veterans  not  only  pushed  forward  with  great  speed, 
but  succeeded  in  carrying  their  artiUeiy  with  them.  They 
entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were  not  fiur  from  Sleaford,  when 
they  learned  that  Ginkell  with  an  irresistible  force  was 
close  on  their  track.  Victory  and  escape  were  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  brarast  warriors  could  not  contend 
against  fourfold  odds.  The  most  active  infimtry  could  not 
outrun  horsemen.  Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despabing  of 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  chance  of  battle.  In  that 
region,  a  spot  almost  surrounded  by  swamps  and  poob  vras 
without  difficulty  found.  Here  the  insurgents  were  drawn 
up ;  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the  only  point  which 
was  thought  not  to  be  sufficient^  protected  by  natural 
defences.  Ginkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  at  a  ]dace 
which  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns ;  and  his  dragoons 

*  Commons'  JonmalB,  and  Qrefs  De-  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentar, 

bates,  March  15.  168J;  London  Oazette,  see  Pepys's  Diary,  Sept.  18.  1S6S,  and 

March  18.  the  Tonr  through  the  whole  Island  of 

t  As  to  the  state  of  this  region  in  Oreat  Britain,  1724. 
the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth  and  the 
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dashed  gaDantlj  into  the  water,  though  it  was  so  deep  that  CHAP, 
their  horses  were  forced  to  swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  ^_^}'  _^ 
heart.  They  beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  strong  guard.  Their 
lives  were  forfeit ;  for  they  had  been  guilty,  not  merely  of 
mutiny,  which  was  then  not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying 
war  against  the  King.  William,  however,  with  politic 
clemency,  abstained  bora  shedding  the  blood  even  of  the 
most  culpable.  A  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  next  Bury  assizes,  and  were  convicted  of  high 
treason ;  but  their  lives  were  spared.  The  rest  were  merely 
ordered  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  regiment,  lately  so 
refractory,  went  submissively  to  the  Continent,  and  there, 
through  many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  itself  by  fidelity, 
by  discipline,  and  by  valour.* 

This  event  £Etcilitated  an  important  change  in  our  polity,  a  The  ditik 
change  which,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  been  long  delayed,  gjj^'"^ 
but  which  would  not  have  been  easily  accomplished  except 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  legal  distinction 
between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.  Under  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors  there  had  been  no  standing  army.  The 
standing  army  which  had  existed  under  the  last  kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  had  been  regarded  by  every  party  in  the 
state  with  strong  and  not  unreasonable  aversion.  The  com- 
mon law  gave  the  Sovereign  no  power  to  control  his  troops. 
The  Parliament,  regarding  them  as  mere  tools  of  tyramiy, 
had  not  been  disposed  to  give  such  power  by  statute.  James 
indeed  had  induced  his  corrupt  and  servile  Judges  to  put  on 
some  obsolete  laws  a  construction  which  enabled  him  to 
punish  desertion  capitally.  But  this  construction  was  con- 
sidered by  all  respectable  jurists  as  unsound,  and,  had  it 
been  sound,  would  have  been  &r  from  effecting  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  military  discipline. 
Even  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict  death  by  sentence  of 
a  court  martial.  The  deserter  was  treated  as  an  ordinary 
fel<m,  was  tried  at  the  assizes  by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found 
by  a  grand  jury,  and  was  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  any 
technical  flaw  which  might  be  discovered  in  the  indictment. 

*  Londoo  GaseCte,  March  25.  1689 ;  R<^meiit  of  Foot,  pinted  b^  authoritj. 

Van  Citten  to  the  States  General.  ^^T^J  ^*^  ^^  *  curious  digression  m  the  Com- 

LKters  of  Nottingham  in  the  State  P^  V}^  ^^"^^f.^^  ^^«  JP^^f  ^^  MJlitanr 

per  011lee,dated  July  23.  and  August  9.  Actions  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyroonnel 

1689 ;  Hiitorical  Record  of  the  First  ^^®- 
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°.  The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  relative  position  of  the 
_  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  had  altered  also  the  relative 
position  of  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  King  and  the 
Commona  were  now  at  unity ;  and  both  were  alike  menaced 
by  the  greatest  military  power  which  had  esdsted  in  Enrope 
BiDce  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks 
thirty  thousand  veterans,  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led  br 
able  and  experienced  captains,  might  cross  from  the  ports  of 
Normandy  and  Britaimy  to  our  shores.  That  such  a  force 
would  with  little  difficulty  scatter  three  times  that  number  of 
militia,  no  man  well  acquainted  with  war  could  donbt. 
There  must  then  be  regular  soldiers  ;  and,  if  there  were  to 
be  regular  soldiers,  it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to  their 
efficiency,  and  to  the  security  of  every  other  class,  that  they 
should  be  kept  under  a  strict  discipline.  An  ill  disciplined 
army  has  ever  been  a  moi-e  costly  and  a  more  Ucentioos 
militia,  impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  formidable 
only  to  the  country  which  it  is  paid  to  defend.  A  strong 
line  of  demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  oommuuity.  Vm  the  nke  of 
public  freedom,  tiiey  mtut,  in  the  midit  of  freedom,  be 
placed  imder  a  despotio  role.  Thejr  must  be  mlgeot  to  • 
sharper  penal  code,  and  to  a  more  stringent  code  of  pro- 
cedure, than  9Te  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribonals. 
Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent  must  in  the 
soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  ate 
punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment  most  in  the  soldier  be 
panished  with  death.  The  machinery  by  which  oonrta  of 
law  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen  is 
too  slow  and  too  intricate  to  be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier. 
For,  of  all  the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  militarj 
insubordination  is  that  which  requires  the  most  prompt  and 
drastic  remedies.  If  the  evil  be  not  stopped  as  sotm  as  it 
appean,  it  ia  certain  to  spread ;  and  it  cannot  ajnead  fiir 
without  danger  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealUi.  For 
the  general  safety,  therefore,  a  sammary  jurisdiction  of 
terrible  extent  most,  in  camps,  be  entrusted  to  rude  tribonals 
composed  of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  tiiat  the  country  could  not,  at 
that  moment,  be  secure  without  professional  soldiers,  and 
equally  certain  that  professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than 
useless  unless  they  were  placed  under  a  role  more  arbitrary 
and  severe  than  that  to  which  other  men  were  subject^  it  was 
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not  without  great  misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could    CHAP, 
venture  to  recognise  the  existence  and  to  make  provision  for    _^  _^ 
the  government  of  a  standing  army.    There  was  scarcely  a 
public  man  of  note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction 
that  our  polity  and  a  standing  army  could  not  exist  together. 
The  Whigs  had  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  repeating  that 
standing  armies  had  destroyed  the  free  institutions  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.    The  Tories  had  repeated  as  constantly 
thaty  in  our  own  island,  a  standing  army  had  subverted  the 
Church,  oppressed  the  gentry,  and  murdered  the  King.    No 
leader  of  either  party  could,  without  laying  himself  open  to        , 
the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency,  propose  that  such  an  army 
should  henceforth  be  one  of  the  permanent  establishments  of 
the  reahn.     The  mutiny  at  Ipswich,  and  the  panic  which  that 
mutiny  produced,  made  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
easy ;  and  by  that  step  the  whole  course  of  our  subsequent 
legislation  was  determined.     A  short  bill  was  brought  in 
which  began  by  declaring,  in  explicit  terms,  that  standing 
armies  and  courts  martial  were  unknown  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land.    It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
perils  impending  at  that  moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mus- 
tered on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  should,  on  paiu  of 
death,  or  of  such  lighter  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
should  deem  sufficient,  desert  his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his 
commanding  officers.     This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  only 
six  months ;  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  probably 
believed  that  it  would,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  be  suffered 
to  expire.    The  bill  passed  rapidly  and  easily.    Not  a  single 
division  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.    A 
mitigating  clause  indeed,  which  illustrates  somewhat  curi- 
ously the  manners  of  that  age,  was  added  by  way  of  rider 
after  the  third  reading.     This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death  except  between  the 
hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afiiemoon.     The 
dinner  hour  was  then  early ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that 
a  gentleman  who  had  dined  would  be  in  a  state  in  which  he 
could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  the  lives  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures.   With  this  amendment,  the  firsx  and  most  concise  of 
our  many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  was,  in 
a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them  through  all  its  stages  and  passed 
by  the  Eing.* 


•  Stet.  1  W.  &  M.  left.  1.  e.  6.;  CommoDf*  JounuJf,  March  28. 1689. 
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CHAP.        Thua  began,  -without  one  dissentient  Voide  in , 

_  ^'  -  without  one  munnnr  in  the  nation,  a  change  wldeh  had  hfr- 
come  necessary  to  the  safely  of  the  state,  yet  irhioih  emj 
party  in  the  state  then  regarded  with  extreme  dimd'  mi 
aTersion.  Six  months  passed ;  and  still  the  pabHe  dal^ 
contuiued.  The  power  necessary  to  the  mo-frvfawiimftQ  of  affi- 
tary  discipline  was  a  second  time  entrusted  to  the  Obown  far  a 
'  short  term.  The  trust  again  expired,  and  waa  again  zenewel. 
3y  slow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind  toihe 
names,  once  so  odious,  of  standing  army  and  court  maxlaL 
It  was  proved  by  experience  that,  in  a  well  oanatitttM 
society,  professional  soldiers  may  be  terrible  to  a  fitoeiga 
enemy,  and  yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power.  What  kid 
been  at  first  tolerated  as  the  exception  be^mtobeoobsidend 
as  the  role.  Not  a  session  passed  without  a  Mntinj  BQL 
During  two  generations,  indeed,  an  annual  Glamour  againit 
the  new  system  was  raised  by  some  fiEustioas  men  deairciaB  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  Qovemment,  and  by  some  zeapeei- 
able  men  who  felt  an  honest  but  ixgudidona  reveranoe  fiir 
every  old  constitutional  tradition,  and  who  vfeie  unaUe  to  un- 
derstand that  what  at  one  stage  in  the  progzeaa  of  aodetj  is 
pernicious  may  at  another  stage  be  indispensable.  Bat  tins 
clamour,  as  years  rolled  on,  became  &inter  and  fiunter.  The 
debate  which  recurred  every  spring  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  occasion  on  which  hopefal  young 
orators,  fresh  from  Christchurch,  were  to  deliver  maiden 
speeches,  setting  forth  how  the  guards  of  Pisistratus  seized 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  how  the  Prsetorian  cohorts  sold  ike 
Soman  empire  to  Didius.  At  length  these  declamations  be- 
came too  ridiculous  to  be  repeated.  The  most  old&ahioned, 
the  most  eccentric,  politician  could  hardly,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  no  regular 
soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary  law,  administered  by  the  or- 
dinary courts,  would  effectually  maintain  discipline  among 
such  soldiers.  All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  the  general 
principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills  passed  wiiliont 
any  discussion,  except  when  some  particular  article  of  the 
military  code  appeared  to  require  amendment.  It  is  periiape 
because  the  army  became  thus  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, one  of  ihe  institutions  of  England,  that  it  has  acted 
in  such  perfect  harmony  with  all  her  other  institutions,  has 
never  once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been  untrue  to 
the  throne  or  disobedient  to  the  law,  has  never  once  defied  the 
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taribonals  or  overawed  the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  CHAP, 
however,  the  Estates  of  the  Beahu  continxie  to  set  up  _  "  '  ^ 
periodicallj,  with  laudable  jealousy,  a  landmark  on  the 
frontier  which  was  traced  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution. 
They  solemnly  reassert  every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Bight ;  and  they  then  grant  to  the  Sove- 
reign an  extraordinary  power  to  govern  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules  during  twelve  months 
more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first  Mutiny  Bill  was  laid  Suspension 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons,  another  temporary  law,  made  ^^hen^ 
necessary  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed.  Corpus 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who  were  believed  to  ^^ 
have  been  deeply  implicated  in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and 
confined.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these  men  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  For  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  alone  that  Act  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion had  ceased  to  exist ;  and,  through  the  whole  of  Hilary 
term,  all  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  had  remained  closed. 
Now  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  about  to  resume  their 
frmctions,  it  was  apprehended  that  those  prisoners  whom  it 
was  not  convenient  to  bring  instantly  to  trial  would  demand 
and  obtain  their  liberty.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in 
which  empowered  the  King  to  detain  in  custody  during  a 
few  weeks  such  persons  as  he  should  suspect  of  evil  designs 
against  his  government.  This  bill  passed  the  two  Houses 
with  little  or  no  opposition.*  But  the  malecontents  out  of 
doors  did  not  £ail  to  remark  that,  in  the  late  reign,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been  one  day  suspended.  It 
was  the  fashion  to  call  James  a  tyrant,  and  William  a  de- 
liverer. Yet,  before  the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the 
throne,  he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of  a  precious  right 
which  the  tyrant  had  respected.t  This  is  a  kind  of  reproach 
which  a  government  sprung  from  a  popular  revolution  ahnost  V 

inevitably  incurs.  From  such  a  government  men  naturally 
think  themselves  entitled  to  demand  a  more  gentle  and 
liberal  administration  than  is  expected  from  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power.  Yet  such  a  government,  having,  as  it  always 
has,  many  active  enemies,  and  not  having  the  strength 
derived  frt>m  legitimacy  and  prescription,  can  at  first  main- 

•  Stat  1  W.  &  M.  lets.  1.  c  2.  t  Honquillo,  Sfarcji  j^  1^** 
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CJIAP.     tain  itself  oiily  by  a  vigilance  and  a  severity  of  which  old  and 
._    /'_-  deeply  rooted  power  stands  in  no  need.     Extraoxdinaxy  and 


irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty  are  sometiines  neces- 
sary :  yet,  however  necessary,  they  are  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  some  temporary  abridgments  of  that  very  liberty; 
and  every  such  abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plansihle  theme 
for  sarcasm  and  invective. 
Unjpopu-  Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  directed  against  William 
'^^^  were  but  too  likely  to  find  favourable  audience.  Each  of  ihe 
two  great  parties  had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied 
with  him;  and  there  were  some  complaints  in  which  both 
parties  joined.  His  manners  gave  almost  universal  offence. 
He  was  in  truth  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to 
adorn  a  court.  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmanship,  he 
had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries.  He  had  formed 
plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  boldness  to  those  of 
Kichelieu,  and  had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact  and 
wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Two  countries,  the  seats  of 
civil  liberty  and  of  the  Eeformed  Faith,  had  been  preserved 
by  his  wisdom  and  courage  &om  extreme  perils.  Holland  he 
had  delivered  &om  foreign,  and  England  fix>m  domestic  foes. 
Obstacles  apparently  insurmotmtable  had  been  interposed 
between  him  and  the  ends  on  which  he  was  intent ;  and  those 
obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into  stepping  stones.  Under 
his  dexterous  management  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
house  had  helped  him  to  mount  a  throne;  and  the  perse- 
cutors of  his  religion  had  helped  him  to  rescue  his  religion 
from  persecution.  Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to  withstand 
him,  had,  without  a  struggle,  submitted  to  his  orders.  Fac- 
tions and  sects,  divided  by  mortal  antipathies,  had  recognised 
him  as  their  common  head.  Without  carnage,  without  de- 
vastation, he  had  won  a  victory  compared  with  which  all  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  and  Turenne  were  insignificant.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  changed  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
states  in  Europe,  and  had  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the 
preponderance  of  one  power  had  destroyed.  Foreign  nations 
did  ample  justice  to  his  great  qualities.  In  every  Continental 
country  where  Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent  thanks 
were  offered  to  God,  who,  from  among  the  progeny  of  His 
servants,  Ma  deliverer  of  Germany,  and  William, 

the  deliverer  vl  up  a  third  deliverer,  the 

wisest  and  Madrid^  nay,  at 

Eome,  the  '  (n  hmm 
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US  the  chief  of  the  great  confederacy  against  the  House  of    CHAP. 
Bourbon;  and  even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he  inspired    _^    - 
was  largely  mingled  with  admiration. 

Here  he  was  less  favourably  judged.  In  truth,  our  an- 
cestors saw  him  in  the  worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such 
a  distance  that  only  what  was  great  could  be  discerned,  and 
that  small  blemishes  were  invisible.  To  the  Dutch  he  was 
brought  close:  but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In  his 
intercourse  with  them  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage:  he 
was  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  them ;  and  bom  among  them 
he  had  chosen  his  earliest  and  dearest  friends.  But  to  the 
English  he  appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point  of  view. 
He  was  at  once  too  near  to  them  and  too  far  &om  them.  He 
lived  among  them,  so  that  the  smallest  peculiarity  of  temper 
or  manner  could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he  lived  apart 
from  them,  and  was  to  the  last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes, 
and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns  had  long  been 
to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  capital.  That  function 
Charles  the  Second  had  performed  with  immense  success. 
His  easy  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of  dancing  and  play- 
ing tennis,  the  sound  of  his  cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all 
London.  One  day  he  was  seen  among  the  elms  of  Saint 
James's  Park  chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.*  Another 
day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder ;  and  His  Majesty 
was  taking  a  second,  while  his  companion  sang  **  Fhillida, 
Fhillida,"  or  "To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to 
horse."  t  James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  nature, 
was  accessible,  and,  to  people  who  did  not  cross  him,  civil. 
But  of  this  sociableness  William  was  entirely  destitute.  He 
leldom  came  forth  from  his  closet;  and,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  public  rooms,  he  stood  among  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
ladies,  stem  and  abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling  at 
none.  His  freezing  look,  his  silence,  the  dry  and  concise 
answers  which  he  uttered  when  he  could  keep  silence  no 
longer,  disgusted  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  their  royal  masters, 
called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated  about  race  cups  or  rallied 
about  actresses.  The  women  missed  the  homage  due  to  their 
sex.    They  observed  that  the  King  spoke  in  a  somewhat  im- 

*  8m  tha  aoeoant  giTen  in  Spenee*!  AneodotM  of  the  Origin  of  Dryden*!  MedaL 

t  Guiixdian,  Xo.  67. 
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CHAP,  perious  t&ne  even  to  the  wife  to  whom  he  owed  so  mucli,  and 
._  ^'  _.  whom  he  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed.*  They  were  annised 
and  shocked  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess  Anne  dined  with 
him,  and  when  the  first  green  peas  of  the  year  were  put  on 
the  table,  devour  the  whole  dish  without  offering  a  qK>onftal 
to  Her  Boyal  Highness;  and  they  pronounced  that  this  grett 
soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than  a  Iiow  Dutch 
bear.f 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  was 
his  bad  English.  He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  welL  TUb 
accent  was  foreign :  his  diction  was  inelegant ;  and  his  voca- 
bulary seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  necessary  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  To  the  difficulty  which  he  fdt 
in  expressing  himself,  and  to  his  consciousness  that  his  pro- 
nunciation was  bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  tacitoniity 
and  the  short  answers  which  gave  so  much  offence.  Our  lite- 
rature he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding. 
He  never  once,  during  his  whole  reign,  showed  himself  at  the 
theatre.  J  The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise, 
complained  that  their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his 
comprehension.  §  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  tie  pane- 
gyrical odes  of  that  age  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  he 
did  not  lose  much  by  his  ignorance. 
Popularity  jfj  jg  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply  what  was 
^  ^^*  wanting,  and  that  she  was  excellently  qualified  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Court.  She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English 
also  in  her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  handsome,  her 
port  majestic,  her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  manners 
affable  and  gracefal.  Her  understanding,  though  very  im- 
perfectly  cultivated,   was   quick.      There   was   no   want  of 

*  There  is  abundant  proof  that  Wil-  rested  on  no  better  authority  than  coffee- 

liam,  though  a  very  affoctionati?,  was  not  house  gossip. 

always  a  polite  husband.    But  no  credit        f  Konquillo  ;  Burnet,  ii.  2. ;  Duchess 
is   due  to  the   story  contained   in   the  of  Marlborough's  Vindication.    In  a  pas- 
letter    which    Dalrjmple    was    foolish  toral   dialogue   between  Philander  and 
enough  to  publish  as  Nottingham's  in  Paltemon,  published  in  1691,  the  dislike 
1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  "with  which  women  of  fashion  regarded 
edition  of  1790.     How  any  person  who  William  is  mentioned.    Philander  says, 
knew  anything  of  the  history  of  tliose  **  But  nmn  methinks  his  reason  shooltl  nc^ 
times  could  be   so  strangely  deceiveil,  it        ^^^  ^^^  ^rail  woman  work  hia  secood  falL" 
is  not  easy  to  imderstand,  particularly         ^  Tuchiu's   Observator  of  November 
as  the  handwriting  bears  no  resemblance  16.  1706. 

to  Nottingham's,  with  which  Dalrymple         §  Prior,  who  was  treated  bjr  William 

was  familiar.     The   letter  is   evidently  with  much  kindness,  and  who  wm  TCiy 

a  common  newsletter,  written  by  a  scrib-  grateful  for  it,  informs  us  that  the  King 

bier,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and  did  not  understand  poetical  eologj.  Til* 

Queen  except  at  some  public  place,  and  passage  is  in  a  highly  cnrions  maim* 

whvaa  anecdotes  of  their  private   life  script,  the  property  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
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feniinine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her  conyersation ;  and  her  CHAP, 
letters  were  so  well  expressed  that  they  deserved  to  be  well  '^  - 
spelt.  She  took  mnch  pleasure  in  the  lighter  kin<is  of  Utera- 
kire,  and  did  something  towards  bringing  books  into  fashion 
among  ladies  of  quality.  The  stainless  purity  of  her  private 
life  and  the  strict  attention  which  she  paid  to  her  religious 
duties  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she  was  singularly 
free  £rom  censoriousness,  and  discouraged  scandal  as  much  as 
vice.  In  dislike  of  backbiting  indeed  she  and  her  husband 
cordially  agreed:  but  they  showed  that  dislike  in  different 
and  in  very  characteristic  ways.  William  preserved  profound 
silence,  and  gave  the  talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said  by 
a  person  who  had  once  encountered  it,  and  who  took  good 
care  never  to  encounter  it  again,  made  your  story  go  back 
dovm  your  throat.*  Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle 
about  elopements,  duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking  the  tattlers, 
very  quietly  yet  significantly,  whether  they  had  ever  read  her 
&vourite  sermon.  Doctor  Tillotson's  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her 
charities  were  munificent  and  judicious ;  and,  though  she 
made  no  ostentatious  display  of  them,  it  was  known  that  she 
retrenched  fix>m  her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve  Protestants 
whdin  persecution  had  driven  from  France  and  Ireland,  and 
who  were  starving  in  the  garrets  of  London.  So  amiable  was 
her  conduct,  that  she  was  generally  spoken  of  with  esteem 
and  tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  even  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time,  lampoons 
which,  in  virulence  and  malignity,  fiu:  exceed  anything  that 
our  age  has  produced,  she  was  not  often  mentioned  with 
severity.  Indeed  she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise  at 
finding  that  libellers  who  respected   nothing  else  respected 

*  Memoires  Originaiix  fur  le  R^«  et  *'  Ce  prince,**  lajs  Bohna,  **  pat  ton  air 

]»  Gov  df  ¥Mhie  L,  Boi  de  Pnuwe,  s^y^re,  et,  le  regardant  sans  mot  dire, 

fcriu  par  Christophe  Ck)inte  de  Dohna.  lui  fit  rentrer  let  paroles  dana  la  Tentre. 

Barlin,  1833.    It  la  stnoffe  that  thia  in-  Le  Marquis  m*en  fit  ses  plaintea  qncdques 

UaMtuif  Toliune  should  be  almost  un-  beures  apr^s.  *  JTai  mal  pris  ma  biaque/ 

known  in  England.  The  only  copy  that  I  dit-il;  *yai  era  faire  Tagr^able  sur  In 

hsTe  erer  seen  of  it  was  kindly  giTen  to  chapitre  dc  Milord  .  .  .  mais  j*ai  trouT^ 

me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.     **  Le  Boi,"  k  <^\i\  parler,  et  j'ai  attrapi  un  regard  du 

Bohna  aays,  "  SToit  une  autre  quality  roi  qui  m'a  fait  passer  renTie  de  rire.*  ** 

tr^  estimable,  aui  est  eelle  de  n  aimer  Dohna  suppoeed  that  William  might  be 

point  qa*on  renolt  de  mauvais  offices  4  less  sensitiye  about  the  charscter  of  a 

personneptfdes  railleries.**  The  Marquis  Frenchman,  and  tnei.  the  experiment. 

da  la  Font  tried  to  entertain  His  Majesty  But,  says  he,  "fens  k  peu  pris  Is  mime 

at  the  c^ense  of  an  Engliah  nobleman,  sort  que  M.  de  Is  Forit." 


^-mfe 


4UM|  mmoM  4iw  ms^ujm* 

O^P.    lier  naane.    God,  die  said,  knew  ifheate  hot  ^iilmflwi  iayJ 
-     ;     -  She  ivM  too  aensitiYe  to  abuse  sad  calQ]iiii]rs  Be  liftd  mtm^ 
oifbUj  qpared  lier  a  trial  wbidi^^i^ 

tiiebert  xetoniidiichBhe  ooidd  inalEe  to  Son  wae  to  diMoi^^ 
tenanoe  all  malidouB  xeflectums  on  the  duoBOtem  of  otiben; 
Aflgqied  that  die  poBaessed  her  httrfwaid^ent^ 
.  a&etioii,  die  tamed  the  edge  of  his  diorpapeeol^ 
bj  soft  and  sometimeB  hy  playfbl  asBwera,  and  emplojed  alt 
the  influence  whidi  die  derived  from  her  many  pleaai&gf 
qnaliiieB  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  the  pec^le  for  h^ 
leOonrt  If  die  had  long  continned  to  asaoDEible  Toimd  her  ii^ 
*'^  aoGietjr  of  London,  it  ia  probaUe  tibat  her  Irindneaa  and 
ban  oonrteay  would  have,  done  mnch  to  effiMe  the  nn&TomaUe 
1^  impveaaion  made  by  hia  stem  and  frigid  demeanour.  Un^ 
happfly  hia  physical  infirmitiea  made  it  impoaaiUe  Ibrhim  to 
reaide  at  WhitdialL  The  air  of  Weatminater,  mingled  iritfa 
the  fog  of  the  river  whicb  in  apring  tidea  overflowed  the' 
conrta  of  hia  palace,  with  the  amoke  of  aeaooal  from  tiw 
hundred  thonaand  chimneya,  and  with  the  ftmiea  of  all  the 
filth  whidi  vraa  then  auffiared  to  accumulate  in  the  afaeeta,! 
waa  iuaupportable  to  him ;  for  hia  hmga  were  weal^  and  hia 
sense  of  smdl  ezquisitdy  keen.  His  constitutional  aatftma^ 
made  rapid  progress.  His  physicians  pronounced  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  TTi'g  &ce 
was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognised.  Those 
who  had  to  transact  business  with  him  were  shocked  to  hear 
him  gasping  for  breath,  and  coughing  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.t    His  mind,  strong  as  it  was,  sympathised  with 

♦  Compare  the  acoount  of  Mazy  by       To  keep  thee  fhnn  danger,  mriOTerdgnLart, 

the  Whig  Burnet  with  the  mention  of       The  which  wiU  the  gn«te«t  of  oooitorteltord^^ 

-     —        —    -       -    --   —  These  hnea  are  m  an  excellent  ooUee- 


Iietter  to  Archbishop  Tenison  on  her    woom  «,  to  unoij 

death  in  1696.    The  impression  which    ^l  J?!  "S^,??^^  Jacobite  paaninadf 

the  blnntness  and  reserre  of  William    ^^  ^^^9.  WiUiam  is  described  as 


and  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  M^  "'^  ^^..^  ^  ^"^'  ^^^  "^  "■*^">  ^"^  * 

had  made  on  the  populace  may  be  traced  ^^^"^ 

in  the  remains  of  the  street  poetry  of  t  BQmet,ii.2.;Bamet,MS.HazLS5Si. 

that  time.    The  following  coiyngal  dia-  ^^^  BonqnUlo's  account  is  much  move 

logue  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  circomstantial.  *'  Nada  se  ha  Tisto  mas 

broadside.  desfiffurado;  j,  qnantas  reces  he  estado 

con  el,  le  ho  yisto  toeer  tanto  one  se  le 

"Th«b«^keM«y.OTrmort«.T«lQoeen.  saltaban  Uw  lagrimas,  y  se  ponia  moxado 

•My  gradoiu  King  Wiillam   where  are  > on  _,  .--.«-»--, jJT^JT!^:/       *^"»*  u«m*«u 

going?'  yarrancando;  j  confiesan  los  medicos 

He  answered  her  qnkklj,  *Icoimt  him  no  queesnnaasmamcurable."  Mar.  ^.1689. 

Th«J"t!?i-tf.  W.  «»«&  nnftn  *  WAm*«  •  ^"^^   ^"^"^    ^   *^«     "*"•    «*«*   ^^W^ 

That  telletti  nis  aecret  nnto  a  woman.  t««i«— j    i«  t  -   ^^^t.t  j     i» 

The  Queen  with  a  modertbchaTioorrepUer!,  A'«'w»<l.      f«  wnt*  de  1  ttsurpateiir  est 

*  I  wish  that  kind  Prorklenoe  may  be  thy  ">it  manTaise.     L'on  ne  eroit  paa  qii*il 

«nWe,  Tire  un  an.**  April  {g. 
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his  body.  TTia  judgment  was  indeed  as  clear  as  ever.  But  CHAP, 
tiiere  was,  during  some  months,  a  perceptible  relaxation  of  _^'  _- 
that  energy  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished.  Even  his 
Dutch  fiiends  whispered  that  he  was  not  the  man  that  he  had 
1)een  at  the  Hague.''^  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court.  That  mansion,  begun  by 
the  magnificent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture which  fiourished  in  England  under  the  first  Tudors : 
but  tiie  apartments  were  not,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state.  Our 
princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration,  repaired  thither 
seldom,  and  only  when  they  wished  to  live  for  a  time  in  re- 
tirement. As  William  purposed  to  make  the  deserted  edifice 
his  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  and  to 
plant;  nor  was  the  necessity  disagreeable  to  him.  For  he 
had,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a 
country  house;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a  gieat 
interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were  architecture  and 
gardening.  He  had  ahready  created  on  a  sandy  heath  in 
Gnelders  a  paradise,  which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  cu- 
rious' firom  Holland  and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had  superintended  the  digging 
of  the  fishponds.  There  were  cascades  and  grottoes,  a 
spacious  orangery,  and  an  aviary  which  furnished  Honde- 
koeter  with  numerous  specimens  of  manycoloured  plumage.f 
The  King,  in  his  splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this  favourite 
seat,  and  found  some  consolation  in  creating  another  Loo  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Soon  a  wide  extent  of  ground  was 
laid  out  in  formal  walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle  ingenuity 
was  employed  in  forming  that  intricate  labyrinth  of  verdure 
which  has  puzzled  and  amused  five  generations  of  holiday 
visitors  from  London.  Limes  thirty  years  old  were  trans- 
planted from  neighbourizig  woods  to  shade  the  alleys. 
Artificial  fountains  spouted  among  the  fiower  beds.  A  new 
court,  not  designed  with  the  purest  taste,  but  stately,  spa- 
cious, and  commodious,  rose  under  the  direction  of  Wren. 
The  wainscots  were  adorned  with  the  rich  and  delicate 
carvings  of  Gibbons.     The  staircases  were  in  a  blaze  with 

*  '*  HasU  deeir  los  mismos  Holland-  snys  Arauz.    **  Slothful  and  sicklj  "  aajt 

mm  qm  \o  dMeonoBcan,"  sajs  Ronquillo.  Evelyn,  March  29.  1689. 

"  n  est  ahK>liim«nt  mal  propre  poor  le  f  Seo  Hairii's    deicriptioQ  of  Loo^ 

t6U  qii*il  a  4  joner  a  Theure  qn  il  est,"  1699. 


■  r 


iXi  mmm  op  smatias^. 

QBUF.  '  the  gUirijig  frescoes  of  Veirio.  In  every  comer  of  the 
..•-^  -  miuision  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not  jet  familiar 
to  English  eyea.  Mary  had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  t^ste 
for  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  amnsed  herself  by  forming  at 
Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images,  and  of  vases  on 
which  houses,  trees,  bridges,  and  mandarins,  were  depicted 
in  outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The 
&Bhion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegant  iashion  it  must  be  owned, 
which  was  thus  set  by  the  amiable  Queen,  spread  fast  and 
wide.  In  a  few  ytars  almost  every  great  house  in  the  king- 
dom contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque  baubles.  Even 
statesmen  and  generals  were  not  aaharaed  to  be  renowned  as 
judges  of  teapots  and  dragons;  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued  her  mottled  green  pottery 
quite  as  much  as  she  valued  her  monkey,  and  much  more 
than  she  valued  her  husband.* 

But  the  new  pala<e  was  embelliahed  with  works  of  art  of  a 
TOi^diBteetit' knicL  A.  ffiBt^'%9B  tteetiBstsr  fiM  c4nooikt' 
e^B^iliia.  ^^3ioBe'^t^<iteieB,tiuaflltaBtffl1U>ftifltttib 
<W  mle  6f  the  Alps,  bijd  been  pnBeen&'Vf  CtoatihiR  flvai' 
flie  6Sbb  •wiacii  bef^'  inost  of  fhe  o&tm  iahib^tiAaielim^'^A 
liollection  of  Charles  ilie  IRrsit,  bi^  bad  been~  nift!ied[''b6  lib 
daring  majij  years  nailed  up  in  deal  boxes.  Peter,  raiaing 
the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Paul,  proclaiming  the 
TTnknown  God  to  the  phiToBophers  of  Athens,  were  now 
liroog^t  foriih  from  obscurity  to  be  contemplated  by  artists 
with  admiration  and  despair.  The  expense  of  the  works  at 
Hampton  was  a  subject  of  bitter  complaint  to  many  Tories, 
who  had  very  gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion  with 
which  Charles  tbe  Second  bad  bniH  and  rebuild  ftimiBhed  and 
refbrnisbed,  the  dwelling  of  the  Duchess  of  FoHBmontii.t 
The  expense,  however,  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  tbe  discon- 
tent which  William's  change  of  residence  excited.  ^Hiere 
was  no  longer  a  Court  at  Westminster.  Whitehall,  once  Osa 
daily  resort  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful,  the  beautifbl  and 

'  'Eterj  penoo  who  ii  well  uqQUDtcd  IM  Ere 

■with  Pupa  uid  Addisoa  will  mmealMr  Tour  tl       „  .... 

their  Mraums  on  Uiii  tnsle.  I^j  Umij  Britiih  Apellei ;    Honce  Walpcdo  on 

Wortlef  MoDtagae  look  Uta  otur  ndc  Modim  Oudemug ;  Bnniet,  ii.  2,  S. 
"Okl    Chiiu,"    she    wye,   "i»   below        When  E*el;n  wm  at  Hunptu  Covrt, 

liabody>  ta«te,  lince  it  hu  been  the  in  16S2,  the  cutoocu  were  not  to  be  leai. 

Duke  of  Arg^le'l,  whose  Dnderatmnding  The  trinmphB  ct  Andrea  Mantegm  were 

has  nerer  been  doabled  either  by  his  then  supposed  to  be  the  flneM  pidJUes 

friends  or  rnemiee.'  in  the  paiUoa. 

f  A>  to  tbe  works  at  Hampton  Court, 
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the  gay,  the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show  their  new  CHAP. 
peraqueSy  men  of  gallantry  to  exchange  glances  with  fine  /  ^ 
ladies,  politicians  to  push  tiieir  fortnnes,  loungers  to  hear  the 
news,  country  gentlemen  to  see  the  royal  femily,  was  now,  in 
the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  when  London  was  full,  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  left  desolate.  A  solitary  sentinel 
paced  the  grassgrown  pavement  before  that  door  which  had 
once  been  too  narrow  for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering 
and  departing  courtiers.  The  services  which  the  metropolis 
had  rendered  to  the  King  were  great  and  recent ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  might  have  requited  those  services  better 
than  by  treating  it  as  Lewis  had  treated  Paris.  TTalifaT 
ventured  to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced  by  a  few  words  which 
admitted  of  no  reply.  "  Do  you  wish,'*  said  William  peevishly, 
"  to  see  me  dead?  "* 

In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton  Court  was  too  The  Court 
fiur  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from  the  ^^  ^' 
public  offices,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.  In- 
stead, however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William  deter- 
mined to  have  another  dwelling,  near  enough  to  his  capital 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be 
within  that  atmosphere  in  which  he  could  not  pass  a  night 
without  risk  of  suffocation.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  Hol- 
land House,  the  villa  of  the  noble  family  of  Bich;  and  he 
actually  resided  there  some  weeks.f  But  he  at  length  fixed 
his  choice  on  Kensington  House,  the  suburban  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  purchase  was  made  for  eigh- 
teen thousand  guineas,  and  was  followed  by  more  building, 
more  planting,  more  expense,  and  more  discontent.:^  -^t 
present  Kensington  House  is  considered  as  a  part  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could  not,  in  those 
days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers,  of  roads  deep  in  mire  and 
nights  without  lamps,  be  the  rallying  point  of  fashionable 
society. 

It  was  wen  known  that  the  King,  who  treated  the  English 

*  Bnraet,  ii.  2. ;  Reresby's  Memoirs.  Croissy    from    Ireland :     '*  Le   Prince 

RonqniUo  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  same  d'Oran^  est  toinoars  i  Hampton  Conrt, 

tfpKt,    For  example,  *'  Bien  quisiera  que  et  jamais  4  la  TiUe :  et  le  people  est  fort 

el  Rey  ftiese  mas  oomunieable,  y  se  aco-  mal  mtisfait  de  cette  mani^  bizarre  et 

modase  nn  pooo  maa  al  hnmor  sociable  retir^." 

de  ka  Inglesea,  y  qne  estnbiera  en  Lon-  f  Sereml  of  his  letters  to  Heinaiut 

dm :  poo  ea  eierto  qne  sua  aehaqnes  no  are  dated  from  Holland  Honte. 

•e  lo  penniten.**  Jnly  ^.  1689.    Araax,  X  Luttrell's  Diary ;    £Telyn*8 

alxMit  tbm  same   time,  wrote  thns   to  Feb.  26.  )]{|. 
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CHAP  Dobility  mid  gentry  bo  ungracioadj,  could,  in  a  small  circie 
^  ^  of  his  own  countrymen,  be  easy^  friendly,  even  jofial,  could 
WDliun't  pour  oat  his  feelings  garralonsly,  coold  fill  his  glass,  periu^ 
^^[^^[^  too  often;  adid  this  was,  in  the  view  of  oar  fereblhexs,  an 
aggmvation  of  his  oflfences.  Yet  oar  forefiithers  shoold  have 
had  the  sense  and  the  jostice  to  acknowledge  that  the  patriot- 
ism, which  they  considered  as  a  virtue  in  themselves,  coold 
not  be  a  feolt  in  him.  It  was  ai\jast  to  blame  him  lor  not  at 
once  transferring  to  oar  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to  the 
coaniary  of  his  birth.  I^  in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty  to- 
wards England,  he  might  well  be  saffiared  to  feel  at  heart  an 
affectionate  preference  for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to 
him  that  he  did  not^  in  this  season  of  his  greaiaiess,  discard 
companions  who  had  played  with  him  in  his  childhood,  who 
had  stood  by  him  firmly  throagh  all  the  vidssitades  of  his 
yooth  and  manhood,  who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  taiost  loath- 
some and  deadly  forms  of  infection,  kept  vratch  by  his  sick 
bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest  of  the  batUe,  thrast  themselves 
between  him  and  the  French  swords,  and  whose  attachment 
vras^  not  to  the  Stadtholder  or  to  the  King,  bat  to  phun 
William  of  Nassau.  It  may  be  added  that  his  old  friends 
coald  not  bat  rise  in  his  estimation  by  comparison  witb  his 
new  courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  all  his  Dutch  com- 
rades, without  exception,  continued  to  deserve  his  confidence. 
They  could  be  out  of  humour  with  hiwi^  it  is  true ;  and,  when 
out  of  humour,  they  could  be  sullen  and  rude ;  but  never  did 
they,  even  when  most  angry  and  unreasonable,  fiul  to  keep 
his  secrets  and  to  watch  over  his  interests  with  gentleman- 
like and  soldier-like  fidelity.  Among  his  English  counsellors 
such  fidelity  was  rare.**^  It  is  painful,  but  it  is  no  more  than 
just,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  but  too  good  reason  for 
thiTiking  meanly  of  our  national  character.  That  character 
was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has  always  been.  Veracity, 
uprightness,  and  manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now,  qualities 
eminently  English.  But  those  qualities,  though  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  class  with  which  William  was  best  acquainted* 

*  De  Foe  makes  thii  excuse  for  Wn-  Thefbct  miglitTaywdlbeviswvedthM; 

i:^-, .  He  hM  Uw  often  been  betrarwl  by  iml 

"^    *  He  rnoit  hftTt  been  a  iw*«ii«—  to  idj 

«*W«falaBMtlMXiiifftbathe  nlieilooBiidi  On  Eneiiah  fentleoicn'ii  tfcMity. 

On  itnuion,    Gennane,   Hngnenots.   and  The  forcicDen  hare  faitiifnUyobejedhtai, 

Dm^  And  none  Imt  RngJIihinen  hare  e'er  bctmywl 

AadMldiMidoMhiifriBtaffkin  of  elate  ^^^^ 


Ts  Sn^Urii  rwt— "**■  coBmnnlcate.  Tbt  ThM  Bom  EngUiluann,  Pnrt  0. 
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The  standaxd  of  honour  and  virtue  amonsf  onr  public  men  CHAP. 
wa«,  during  his  reign,  at  the  veiy  lowest  point!^  His  pre-  ^^^ 
decessors  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  foul  with  all  the 
vices  of  the  Restoration,  a  court  swarming  with  sycophants, 
who  were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to  abandon  him 
as  they  had  abandoned  his  uncle.  Here  and  there,  lost  in 
that  ignoble  crowd,  was  to  be  found  a  man  of  true  integrity 
and  public  spirit.  Tet  even  such  a  man  could  not  long  live 
in  such  society  wiihout  much  risk  that  the  strictness  of  his 
principles  would  be  relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  impaired.  It  was  surely  unjust  to  blame  a 
prince  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wishing  to 
keep  near  him  four  or  five  servants  whom  he  knew  by  proof 
to  be  fidthful  even  to  death. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  our  ancestors  were  General 
unjust  to  him.  They  had  expected  that,  as  soon  as  so  dis-  ^*ratioiu°' 
tinguished  a  soldier  and  statesman  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affSdrs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  they  scarcely  knew 
what,  of  genius  and  vigour.  Unhappily,  during  the  first 
months  of  his  reign,  ahnost  everything  went  wrong.  His 
subjects,  bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him,  and 
began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited  that  reputation  which  he 
had  won  at  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and  which  the 
splendid  success  of  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised  to 
the  highest  point.  Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to  judge  fsdrly, 
they  would  have  perceived  that  for  the  maladministration  of 
which  they  with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not  respon- 
sible. He  could  as  yet  work  only  with  the  machinery  which 
he  had  found ;  and  the  machinery  which  he  had  found  was 
all  rust  and  rottenness.  From  the  time  of  the  Bestoration 
to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  neglect  and  firaud  had  been 
almost  constantly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Honours  and  public  trusts,  peer- 
ages, baronetcies,  regiments,  frigates,  embassies,  governments, 
commissionerships,  leases  of  crown  lands,  contracts  for 
clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammunition,  pardons  for  mur- 
der, for  robbery,  for  arson,  were  sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely 
less  openly  than  asparagus  at  Cllovent  Garden  or  herrings  at 
Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  incessantly  plying  for  cus- 
tom in  the  purlieus  of  the  court ;  and  of  tjiese  brokers  the 
most  successful  had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots, 
and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.  From  the  palace,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  this  pestilence,  the  taint  had  diffused 
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OEAP.     itieir  ihzoTigh  every  oflSce,  and  ilizoiigh  &rtfrj  nmk  in  ewmj 
^  offioe,  aiid  had  eveiTwIiexe  prodiioed  feeb^^ 

satknL  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  decaj^  that  wiilim 
eight  years  after  the  tune  when  Oliyer  had  been  the  mnpiie  of 
Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Bayter  was  heazd  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  yices  which  had  bronght  that  great 
hnmiliation  on  the  ponntryhad  e?er  since  been  roolang  them- 
selves deeper  and  spreading  themsebres  wider.  James  hady  to 
do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the  gross  abuses  irfiich  dis- 
graced the  naval  administration.  Yet  the  naval  adminiatm- 
tion,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the  contempt 
of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  dodcyazds  of  IVance  and 
Holland.  The  military  administration  was  still  worse.  The 
courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels;  the  colonels  cheated 
the  soldiers:  the  commissaries  sent  in  long  bills  fhr  what  had 
never  been  fuxmshed ;  the  keepers  of  the  magaarines  sold  the 
public  stores  and*  pocketed  the  price.  But  these  evils,  though 
they  had  sprung  into  existence  and  grown  to  maturity  under 
the  government  of  Charles  and  James,  first  made  themselves 
severely  ^t  under  the  government  of  William.  !EVir  Charles 
and  James  were  content  to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of  a 
powerfbl  and  ambitious  neighbour:  they  submitted  to  his 
ascendency :  they  shunned  with  pusillanimous  caution  what- 
ever could  give  him  offence :  dnl  thud,  at  the  cost  of  the  in- 
dependence and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown 
which  they  unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which 
would  instantiy  have  shown  how  helpless,  xmder  their  mis- 
rule, their  once  formidable  kingdom  had  become.  Their  igno- 
minious policy  it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his 
nature  to  follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the  liberty  and 
religion  of  England  could  be  protected  against  the  mightiest 
enemy  that  had  threatened  our  island  since  the  Hebrides  were 
strown  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  politic, 
which,  while  it  remained  in  repose,  had  presented  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  health  and  vigour,  was  now  under  the 
necessity  of  straining  every  nerve  in  a  wrestie  for  life  or 
death,  and  was  immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  ex- 
ertion. The  first  efforts  showed  an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre, 
an  utter  want  of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  failures ;  and  every  fidlure  was  popularly  im- 
puted, not  to  the  rulers  whose  mismanagement  had  produced 
the  infirmities  of  the  state,  but  to  the  ruler  in  whose  time 
the  infirmities  of  the  state  became  visible. 
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William  miglit  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  absolute  as  Lewis,  CHAP, 
have  used  such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily  hare  restored  -  . '  ^ 
to  the  English  administration  that  firm  tone  which  had  been 
wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliyer.  But  the  instantaneous 
reform  of  inveterate  abuses  was  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained  still  more 
strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.**^ 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his  situation  were  Dissen- 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  whom,  new  as  he  ■»®°* 
was  to  the  details  of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to.  rely  for  in  offloA. 
information  about  men  and  things.  There  was  indeed  no  want 
of  ability  among  his  chief  counsellors :  but  one  half  of  their 
ability  was  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  Be- 
tween the  Lord  F^sident  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  there  was 
an  inveterate  enmity.f  It  had  begun  twelve  years  before 
when  Danby  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  non<- 
conformists,  an  xmcompromising  defender  of  prerogative,  and 
when  Halifax  was  rising  to  distinction  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent leaders  of  the  country  party.  Li  the  reign  of  James, 
^e  two  statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposition  toge- 
ther ;  and  their  common  hostility  to  France  and  to  Bome,  to 
the  High  Commission  and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  pro- 
duced an  apparent  reconciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  office  togetiier  the  old  antipathy  revived.  The  hatred  which 
the  Whig  party  felt  towards  them  both  ought,  it  should  seem, 
to  have  produced  a  close  alliance  between  them :  but  in  fact 
each  of  them  saw  with  complacency  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  other.  Danby  exerted  himself  to  rally  round  him  a 
strong  phalanx  of  Tories.  Under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  he 
withdrew  from  court,  seldom  came  to  the  Council  over  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  preside,  passed  much  time  in  the  country, 
and  took  scarcely  any  part  in  public  affiurs  except  by  grum- 
bling and  sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  by 
doing  jobs  and  getting  places  for  his  personal  retainers.:^  In 
consequence  of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime  minister, 
as  far  as  any  minister  could,  in  that  reign,  be  called  prime 

*  BonquiUo  had  the  good  sense  and  arriba  es  una  extraTagancia."  Lord  P^- 

jiutice  to  make  allowanoes  which  the  sident  Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from 

gagUA  did  not  make.  After  describing,  London  about  a  month  later,  says  that 

in  a  despatch  dated  March  ^.  1689,  the  the  delays  of  the  English  administra- 

lamentaole  state  of  the  military  and  tion  had  lowered  the  King*s  reputation, 

naral  establishments,  he  nys,  "  Be  esto  "  though  without  his  fault." 
no  tiene  culpa  el  Prindpe  de  Oranges ;        f  Burnet,  ii.  4. ;  Beresbj. 
porquo  pensar   que  se   nan  da  poder        {  Beresby's  Memoirs;    Burnet    M8L 

^Ter  en  dos  meses  tres  Reynos  de  abaxo  Harl.  6684. 
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OHikP.  minister.  An  innnftiiBe  load  of  bagjnees  fell  on  him;  and  that 
^  load  he  iTM  miable  to  sustain.  In  wit  aoid  eloqoenoey  in  am- 
plitude of  comprehension  and  subtlely  of  disquisition,  he 
had  no  eqaal  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time.  Bnt  that 
very  fertility,  that  yerj  acateneas,  which  gave  a  mugniai* 
charm  to  his  conversation,  to  his^oratoiy,  and  to  his  writings, 
unfitted  him  fer  the  work  of  promptly  deciding  practical 
qoestions.  He  was  slow  from  very  quickness.  !EVir  he  saw 
so  many  arguments  for  and  against  every  possible  course  that 
he  was  longer  in  making  up  his  mind  {bui  a  dull  man  would 
have  been.  Instead  of  acquiescing  in  his  first  thoughts, 
he  replied  on  himself  rejoined  on  himself,  and  surrejoined 
on  himsel£  Those  who  heard  him  talk  owned  that  he 
talked  like  an  angel :  but  too  often,  when  he  had  exhausted 
an  that  could  be  said,  and  came  to  act,  the  time  fer  action 
was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  constantly 
labouring  to  draw  their  master  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  Eveiy  scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one 
ofthemwasreprobatedby  the  other.  Nottingham  was  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  tiie  old  Boundhead  party,  the  party 
whidh  had  taken  tiie  life  of  Charles  the  First  and  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  in  principle  repub- 
lican, and  that  the  Tories  were  the  only  true  fiiends  of  mon- 
archy. Shrewsbury  replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends 
of  monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James  as  their  monarch. 
Nottingham  was  always  bringing  to  the  closet  intelligence  of 
the  wild  daydreams  in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calf  s  head, 
the  remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of  Bradshaw  and 
Ireton,  still  indulged  at  taverns  in  the  City.  Shrewsbury  pro- 
duced ferocious  lampoons  which  the  Jacobites  dropped  every 
day  in  the  coffeehouses.  "Every  Whig,'*  said  the  Tory 
Secretary,  "is  an  enemy  of  Tour  Majesty's  prerogative.'* 
"  Every  Tory,"  said  the  Whig  Secretary,  "  is  an  enemy  of 
Your  Majesty's  title."  * 

At  the  Treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies  and 
quarrels.t  Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous  Whigs : 
but  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed,  their  tempers 
differed  widely.  Mordaunt  was  volatile,  dissipated  and  gene- 
rous.    The  wits  of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which  he 

*  Burnet,  ii.  3,  4. 15.  f  Bornet,  ii.  fi. 
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flew  abont  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Eoyal  Exohonp^,  and  CHAP, 
from  the  Royal  Exchange  back  to  Hampton  Court.  How  he  .  ^}'  - 
found  time  for  dress,  politics,  loyemaking,  and  balladmaking 
T^as  a  wonder.*  Delamere  was  gloomy  and  acrimonious, 
austere  in  his  private  morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions, 
but  greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two  principal  ministers  of 
Imance,  therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  hating 
tneir  colleague  Gk)dolphin.  What  business  had  he  at  White- 
hall in  these  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate 
at  the  same  board  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to 
attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Mass?  The  most  provoking  circumstance  was  that  Godol- 
phin,  though  his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission,  was 
really  first  Lord.  For  in  financial  knowledge  and  in  habits 
of  business  Mordaunt  and  Delamere  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him ;  and  this  William  soon  discovered.* 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  great  boards  and  through 
all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  public  functionaries.  In  every 
customhouse,  in  every  arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Not- 
tingham, a  Delamere  and  a  Grodolphin.  The  Whigs  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  department  in  which  creatures  of 
t  he  fallen  tyranny  were  not  to  be  found.  It  was  idle  to  allege 
that  these  men  were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions,  and  that  the 
friends  of  liberty,  having  been,  during  many  years,  excluded 
from  public  employment,  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to 
take  on  themselves  at  once  the  whole  management  of  afi&irs. 
Experience  doubtless  had  its  value :  but  surely  the  first  of  aU 
the  qualifications  of  a  servant  was  fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could 
be  a  really  feithful  servant  of  the  new  government.  If  King 
William  were  wise,  he  would  rather  trust  novices  zealous  for 
his  interest  and  honour  than  veterans,  who  might  indeed  pos- 
sess ability  and  knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that  ability 
and  that  knowledge  to  effect  his  ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  their  share 
of  power  bore  no  proportion  to  their  number,  or  to  their 
weight  in  the  country,  and  that  everywhere  old  and  useful 
public  servants  were,  for  the  crime  of  being  friends  to  mon- 
archy and  to  the  Church,  turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make  way 

•  "RowdoM  he  do  to  diatrlbott  his  boon. 
Boom  to  tht  Oonzt,  and  ■«•  to  tht  Citj, 
Bono  to  the  State,  and  loiiie  to  LoTe't  pow«% 
Sona  to  to  TaiB,  and  touM  to  be  witty  r 

Ttaa  Modam  LampooiMn^  a  poam  oi  1*90, 

t  Bnract,  iL  4. 
TOL.  n.  0  0 
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of  any  English  politician.  One  invaluable  assistant  he  had,  CHAP. 
Anthony  Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Bevolutionhad  -  ^'  ^ 
been  accomplished,  became  Pensionary  of  Holland.  Heinsius 
had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  that  party  which  was 
jealous  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  desirous  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  France.  But  he  had  been  sent  in 
1681  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Versailles ;  and  a  short  resi- 
dence there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his  views. 
On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  power  and  pro- 
voked by  the  insolence  of  that  Court  of  which,  while  he  con- 
templated it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a  &vourable 
opinion.  He  found  that  his  country  was  despised.  He  saw 
his  religion  persecuted.  His  official  character  did  not  save 
him  from  some  personal  affironts  which,  to  the  latest  day  of 
his  long  careen  he  never  forgot.  He  went  home  a  devoted 
adherent  of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  Lewis.* 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important,  was  peculiarly 
important  when  the  Stadtholder  was  absent  from  the  Hague. 
Had  the  politics  of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once  were, 
all  the  great  designs  of  William  might  have  been  frustrated. 
But  happily  there  was  between  these  two  eminent  men  a  per- 
fect friendship,  which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  appears  never 
to  have  been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by  suspicion  or  ill 
humour.  On  all  large  questions  of  European  policy  they 
cordially  agreed.  They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most 
unreservedly.  For,  though  William  was  slow  to  give  his  con- 
fidence, yet,  when  he  gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.  The  corre- 
spondence is  still  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to  both.  The 
King's  letters  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  whom  Europe  has  produced.  While  he 
lived,  the  Pensionary  was  content  to  be  the  most  obedient,  the 
mott  trusty,  and  the  most  discreet  of  servants.  But,  after  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  servant  proved  himself  capable  of  sup- 
plying with  eminent  ability  the  master's  place,  and  was  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate 
which  humbled  the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.t 

*  K^goeiAtions  de  M.  Le  Comte  d*  who  has  had  aooeM  to  the  onginalii  fre- 

Athdc,  4  Km  1683 ;  Torc/s  Memoin.  oaentlj  quotes  passages  in  his  *'  Histoiie 

f  TheoriffinaloorreepondenoeofWil-  aes  luttes  et  riTalitAs  entre  les  pnis- 

limm  and  Heusins  is  in  Dutch.  A  French  sances  maritimes  et  la  France."  There  is 

txanshtioo  of  all  William's  letters,  and  very  little  differenoe  in  substanee,  thoo^ 

■■  '"■*r»^*«  tnnslatioD  of  a  few  «f  Hein-  much  in  phraseology,  between  his  ver- 

■iiiirs  letters,  sre  among  the  lifat^ntosh  sion  and  toat  whichl  have  used. 
The  Baion  Sirtema  de  Grorestins, 
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CHAP.         The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  immediately  by 
.    ^    .  William  in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time, 
BtligioTis     eminently  skilftd  and  successful.    But  in  every  other  part  of 
™P^*'***     the  administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mntoal  ani- 
mosity of  Actions  were  but  too  plainly  discernible.     Nor  was 
this  alL     To  the  evils  arising  from  llie  mutual  animosity  of 
factions  were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual 
animosity  of  sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical than  in  the  civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year 
was  granted  the  first  legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In 
that  year  was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  that  year  dates  a  new  schism,  made  in  defiance  of 
ancient  precedents,  by  men  who  had  always  professed  to 
regard  schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient  prece- 
dents with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that  year  began  the  long 
struggle  between  two  great  parties  of  conformists.  Those 
parties  indeed  had,  under  various  forms,  existed  within  the 
Anglican  communion  ever  since  the  Beformation;  but  till 
after  the  Bevolution  they  did  not  appear  marshalled  in 
regular  and  permanent  order  of  battle  against  each  other, 
and  were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names.  Some 
time  after  the  accession  of  William  they  began  to  be  called 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  party;  and, 
long  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  in 
common  use.* 

In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which  had  long  divided 
the  great  body  of  English  Protestants  had  seemed  to  be 
abnost  closed.  Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written 
prayers  and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white  gowns  and  black 
gowns,  sprinkling  and  dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had 
been  for  a  short  space  intermitted.  The  serried  array  which 
was  then  drawn  up  against  Popery  measured  the  whole  of 
the  vast  interval  which  separated  Sancroft  from  Bunyan. 
Prelates,  recently  conspicuous  as  persecutors,  now  declared 
themselves  friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted  their 
clergy  to  live  in  a  constant  interchange  of  hospitality  and  of 
kind  offices  with  the  Separatists.     Separatists,  on  the  other 

*  Thoogb  these  reij  coDTenient  names  ▼ithont  scrttple,  as  othm  baTe  done,  in 

are  not,  as  &r  as  I  know,  to  be  foond  in  writing  about  the  tnnnetiooa  of  those 

anj  book  printed  daring  the  earlier  jean  jeara. 
of  William's  reign,   I   shall   use  them 
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hand,  who  had  recently  considered  mitres  and  lawn  sleeyes     CHAP, 
as  the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting  candles  in  windows  ^    ^  ^ 
and  throwing  faggots  on  bonfires  in  honour  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  they  attained  their 
greatest  height  on  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  common 
oppressor  finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange  ribands,  welcomed 
the  common  deliverer  to  St.  James's.  When  the  clergy  of 
London  came,  headed  by  Compton,  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  him  by  whose  instrumentality  God  had  wrought  salvation 
for  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  procession  was  swollen  by 
some  eminent  nonconformist  divines.  It  was  delightful  to 
many  good  men  to  hear  that  pious  and  learned  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  walked  in  the  train  of  a  Bishop,  had  been 
greeted  by  him  with  fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  an- 
nounced  by  him  in  the  presence  chamber  as  his  dear  and 
respected  friends,  separated  from  him  indeed  by  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  minor  points,  but  united  to  him  by 
Christian  charity  and  by  common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of 
the  reformed  fiuith.  There  had  never  before  been  such  a  day 
in  England ;  and  there  has  never  since  been  such  a  day.  The 
tide  of  feeling  was  ah^ady  on  the  turn ;  and  tiie  ebb  was 
even  more  rapid  than  the  flow  had  been.  In  a  very  few  hours 
the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  tenderness  for  the  enemy  The  High. 
whose  tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared,  and  dislike  of  the  p^^ 
allies  whose  services  were  now  no  longer  needed.  It  was  easy 
to  gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to  the  Dissenters  the 
misgovemment  of  the  exiled  £ing.  His  Majesty, — such  was 
now  the  language  of  too  many  AngUcaii  diyine8,-woiild 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not  been  too  con- 
fiding, too  forgiving.  He  had  put  his  trust  in  a  class  of  men 
who  hated  his  office,  his  fieunily,  his  person,  with  implacable 
hatred.  He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cour 
ciliate  them.  He  had  relieved  them,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
of  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  old  royalist  party,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  penal  code ;  had  allowed  them  to  worship  God 
pnblidy  after  their  own  mean  and  tasteless  fashion;  had 
admitted  them  to  the  bench  of  justice  and  to  the  Privy 
Council;  had  gratified  them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains, 
salaries,  and  pensions.  In  return  for  his  liberality,  these 
people,  once  so  uncouth  in  demeanour,  once  so  savage  in 
opposition  even  to  legitimate  authority,  had  become  the  most 
aigect  of  flatterers.    They  had  continued  to  applaud  and 
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CHAP,     encourage  him  when  the  most  devoted  friends  of  his  ftinilj 
- .    /  _-  had  retired  in  shame  and  sorrow  from  his  palace.    Who  had 


more  fonllj  sold  the  religion  and  liberty  of  THTiglft-Ti^  than 
Titns?    Who  had  been  more  zealous  for  the  dispensing 
power  than  Alsop  ?    Who  had  nrged  on  the  persecution  of 
the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely  than  Lobb  ?    What  chaplain 
impatient  for  a  deanery  had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  the 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  or  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation  more  gross  than  might  easily 
be  found  in  those  addresses  by  which  dissenting  congrega- 
tions had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  ?   Was  it  strange  that  a  prince  who  had  never 
studied  law  books  should  have  believed  that  he  was  only 
exercising  his  rightM  prerogative,  when  he  was  thus  encou- 
Taged  by  a  faction  which  had  always  ostentatiously  professed 
liatred  of  arbitrary  power?   Misled  by  such  guidance  he  had 
^ne  further  and  further  in  the  wrong  path :  he  had  at  length 
estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would  once  have  poured 
forth  their  best  blood  in  his  defence :  he  had  left  himself  no 
supporters  except  his  old  foes ;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril 
came,  he  had  found  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards 
hJTT^  was  still  what  it  had  been  when  they  had  attempted  to 
rob  liiTTi  of  his  inheritance,  and  when  they  had  plotted  against 
his  life.     Every  man  of  sense  had  long  known  that  the  sec- 
taries bore  no  love  to  monarchy.    It  had  now  been  found  that 
they  bore  as  little  love  to  freedom.     To  trust  them  with 
power  would  be  an  error  not  less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to 
the  throne.     K,  in  order  to  redeem  pledges  somewhat  rashly 
given,  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  grant  them  relief, 
every  concession  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations  and 
precautions.     Above  all,  no  man  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil  government. 
The  Low         Between  the  nonconformists  and  the  rigid  coiifomusts  stood 
^^^       the  Low  Church  party.      That  party  contained,  as  it  still 
contains,  two  very  different  elements,  a  Puritjin  element  and 
a  Latitudinarian  element.     On  almost  every  question,  how- 
ever, relating  either  to  ecclesiastical  polity  or  to  the  ceremo- 
nial of  public  worship,  the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the 
Latitudinarian  Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed.     They 
saw  in  the  existing  polity  and  in  the  existing  ceremonial  no 
defect,  no  blemish,  which  could  make  it  their  duty  to  become 
dissenters.     Nevertheless  they  held  that  both  the  polity  and 
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tlie  ceremonial  were  means  and  not  ends,  and  that  the  CHAP, 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might  exist  without  episcopal  ^  /^'  _^ 
orders  and  without  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  had, 
while  James  was  on  the  throne,  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  great  Protestant  coalition  against  Popery  and 
tyranny;  and  they  continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  same 
conciliatory  language  which  they  had  held  in  1688.  They 
gentiy  blamed  the  scruples  of  tiie  nonconformists.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  weakness  to  imagine  that  there  could  be 
any  sin  in  wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross,  in  kneel- 
ing at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  But  the  highest  authority  had 
given  the  plainest  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
weakness  was  to  be  treated.  The  weak  brother  was  not  to 
be  judged :  he  was  not  to  be  despised :  believers  who  had 
stronger  minds  were  commanded  to  soothe  him  by  large  com- 
pliances,  aad  carefully  to  remove  out  of  his  path  every  Btum- 
blingblock  which  could  cause  him  to  offend.  An  apostie  had 
declared  that,  though  he  had  himself  no  misgivings  about 
the  use  of  «.nima1  food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and 
drink  water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his 
flock.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  ecclesiastical  rulers 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  vestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had 
not  only  torn  the  Church  asxmder,  but  had  filled  all  the  gaols 
of  England  with  men  of  orthodox  &ith  and  saintiy  life? 
The  reflections  thrown  by  the  High  Churchmen  on  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  dissenting  body  the  Low  Churchmen  pro- 
nounced to  be  grossly  unjust.  The  wonder  was,  not  that  a 
few  nonconformists  should  have  accepted  with  thanks  an  in- 
dulgence which,  illegal  as  it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of 
their  prisons  and  given  security  to  their  hearths,  but  that 
the  nonconformists  generally  should  have  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  a  constitution  from,  the  benefits  of  which  they  had 
been  long  excluded.  It  was  most  imfair  to  impute  to  a  great 
party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals.  Even  among  the 
Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  James  had  found  tools 
and  sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cartvnight  and  Parker  had 
been  much  more  inexcusable  than  that  of  Alsop  and  Lobb. 
Tet  those  who  held  the  Dissenters  answerable  for  the  errors 
<^  Alsop  and  Lobb  would  doubtiess  think  it  most  imreason- 
able  to  hold  the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt 
<^  Cartwright  and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  and  not  a 
large  minority,  of  their  profession :  but  their  weight  was 
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of  a  successor  was  no  light  matter.     That  choice  would  in-     CHAP, 
evitably  be  considered  by  the  conntry  as  a  prognostic  of  the         .  *   ^ 
highest  import.     The  King  too  might  well  be  perplexed  by 
the  number  of  divines  whose  erudition,  eloquence,  courage, 
and  uprightness  had  been  conspicuously  displayed  during  the 
contentions  of  the  last  three  years.    The  preference  was  given 
to  Burnet.     His  claims  were  doubtless  great.     Tet  William 
might  have  had  a  more  tranquil  reign  if  he  had  postponed 
for  a  time  the  well  earned  promotion  of  his  chaplain,  and  had 
bestowed  the  first  great  spiritual  preferment,  which,  after  the 
Revolution,  fell  to  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  on  some  emi- 
nent theologian,  attached  to  the  new  settlement,  yet  not 
generally  hated  by  the  clergy.     Unhappily  the  name  of 
Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Anglican 
priesthood.     Though,  as  respected  doctrine,  he  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Latitudinarian  party, 
he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  Lati- 
tudinarian spirit.     This  distinction  he  owed  to  the  prominent 
place  which  he  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the  readi- 
ness of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frankness  which  could 
keep  no  secret,  and  boldness  which  flinched  from  no  danger. 
He  had  formed  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
clerical  brethren  considered  as  a  body ;  and  with  his  usual 
indiscretion,  he  frequently  suffered  his  opinion  to  escape  him. 
They  hated  him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  descended 
to  their  successors,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  does  not  appear  to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was  known,  the  question 
was  everywhere  asked.  What  will  the  Archbishop  do  ?  San- 
croft  had  absented  himself  from  the  Convention:  he  had 
refrised  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council :  he  had  ceased  to  confirm, 
to  ordain,  and  to  institute ;  and  he  was  seldom  seen  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  He,  on  aU  occasions, 
professed  to  think  himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of  alle- 
giance.  Burnet  he  regarded  a^  a  scaudal  to  the  priesthood, 
a  Presbyterian  in  a  surplice.  The  prelate  who  should  lay 
hands  on  that  unworthy  head  would  commit  more  than  one 
great  sin.  He  would,  in  a  sacred  place,  and  before  a  great 
congregation  of  the  faithful,  at  once  acknowledge  an  usurper 
as  a  King,  and  confer  on  a  schismatic  the  character  of  a 
Bishop.  During  some  time  Sancroft  positively  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of  William.     Lloyd  of  Saint 
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CHAP.  Asapli,  who  was  the  common  friend  of  the  Archbishop  and 
^_  ^'  ^  of  tiie  Bishop  elect,  entreated  and  expostulated  in  vain. 
Nottingham,  who,  of  all  the  lajrmen  connected  with  the  new 
government,  stood  best  with  the  clergy,  tried  his  influence, 
but  to  no  better  purpose.  The  Jacobites  said  everywhere 
that  they  were  sure  of  the  good  old  Primate ;  that  he  had 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr ;  that  he  was  determined  to  brave,  in 
the  cause  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  the  ntmost 
rigour  of  those  laws  with  which  the  obsequious  parliaments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  Boyal  Supremacy.  He 
did  in  truth  hold  out  long.  But  at  tiie  last  moment  his 
heart  fiiiled  him,  and  he  looked  round  him  for  some  mode  of 
escape.  Fortunately,  as  childish  scruples  ofben  disturbed  his 
conscience,  childish  expedients  ofben  quieted  it.  A  more 
childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  he  now  resorted  is  not 
to  be  foimd  in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He  would  not 
himself  bear  a  part  in  the  service.  He  would  not  pubUdy 
pray  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  King  and  Queen.  He 
would  not  call  for  their  mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and 
then  proceed  to  obey  it.  But  he  issued  a  commission  em- 
powering any  three  of  his  suf&agans  to  commit,  in  his  name, 
and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
commit  in  person.  The  reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made 
him  ashamed  of  himself.  He  then  tried  to  suppress  the 
evidence  of  his  fault  by  means  more  discreditable  than  the 
fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from  among  the  public  records  of 
which  he  was  the  guardian  the  instrument  by  which  he  had 
authorised  his  brethren  to  act  fur  liim,  and  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  this  instru- 
ment, been  consecrated.  When  he  next  waited  on  Mary,  she 
reminded  him  of  the  conversations  which  they  had  held  at 
the  Hague  about  the  high  duties  and  grave  responsibility 
of  Bishops.  "  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will  put  your  no- 
tions ill  practice."  Her  hope  was  not  disappointed.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  poUty,  or  of  the  temper  and  judgment  which  he 
showed  in  defending  those  opinions,  the  utmost  malevolence 
of  faction  could  not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his  flock 
with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disinterestedness  worthy  of  the 
purest  ages  of  the  Church.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.    These  counties  he  divided  into  dis- 

♦  Burnet,  ii.  8. ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  Life  of  Kc-ttlewell,  part  iii.  section  62. 
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trictB  wliicii  lie  seduloTifilj  visited.  About  two  months  of  every  CHAP, 
summer  he  passed  in  preaching,  catechising,  and  confirming  ^  _ 
daily  from  church  to  church.  When  he  died  there  was  no 
comer  of  his  diocese  in  which  the  people  had  not  had  seven  or 
eight  opportunities  of  receiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking 
his  advice.  The  worst  weather,  the  worst  roads,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  discharging  these  duties.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  floods  were  out,  he  exposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk 
rather  than  disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop.  The  poverty  of 
the  inferior  clergy  was  a  constant  cause  of  imeasiness  to 
his  kind  and  generous  heart.  He  was  indefSEitigable  and  at 
length  successfrQ  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for  them  tram  the 
Crown  that  grant  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.''^  He  was  especially  carefiil,  when  he  travelled 
through  his  diocese,  to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead 
of  requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he  entertained  them.  He 
always  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  a  market  town,  kept  a  table 
there,  and,  by  his  decent  hospitality  and  munificent  charities, 
tried  to  conciliate  those  who  were  prejudiced  against  his  doc- 
trines. When  he  bestowed  a  poor  benefice, — and  he  had 
many  such  to  bestow, — ^his  practice  was  to  add  out  of  his  own 
purse  twenty  poimds  a  year  to  the  income.  Ten  promising 
young  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  allowed  thirty  pounds  a 
year,  studied  divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close  of  Salis- 
bury.  He  had  several  children :  but  he  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  hoarding  for  them.  Their  mother  had  brought 
him  a  good  fortune.  With  that  fortune,  he  always  said,  they 
must  be  content.  He  would  not,  for  their  sakes,  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  revenues  sacred  to 
piety  and  charity.  Such  merits  as  these  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  wise  and  candid  men,  appear  fully  to  atone  for  every 
offence  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.t 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  found 
that  assembly  busied  in  ecclesiastical  legislation.     A  states- 

*  Swift*  writing  under  the  name  of  Tenths,  and  Somen's  letter  to  him  on 
Qxegorj  Misoisrum,  most  malignantly  that  subject  See  also  what  Dr.  King, 
and  dishonestly  represents  Bnmet  as  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  justice  to 
ffradging  this  gn&nt  to  the  Church,  say  in  his  AncMsdotes.  A  most  honour- 
Swift  oamiot  hare  been  ignorant  that  the  able  testimony  to  Burnet's  Tirtues,  giTen 
Church  was  indebted  for  the  giant  chiefly  b^  another  Jacobite  who  had  attiu:ked 
to  Burnet's  perserering  exertions.  him  fiercely,  and  whom  he  had  treated 

t  See  the  Life  of  Buznet,  at  the  end  generously,  the  learned    and   upright 

€/t  the  second  Tolume  of  his  history,  his  Thomas  Baker,  will  be  found  m  the 

mannsrript  memoirs,  Harl.  6684,  his  me-  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  and 

toudiing  the  First  Fruits  and  September,  1791. 
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CHAP,     man  who  was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the   Chnrch 
had  undertaken  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.     No 


N^ng-      subject  in  the  realm  occupied  so  important  and  commanding 
Tiewg  con-    ^  position  with  reference  to  religious  parties  as  Nottingham. 
d™"*<S*  ^^  ^®  influence  derived  firom  rank,  firom  wealth,  and  feom 
yo^tj.        office,  he  added  the  higher  influence  which  belongs  to  know- 
ledge, to  eloquence,  and  to  integrity.      The  orthodoxy  of  his 
creed,  the  regularity  of  his  devotions,  and  the  purity  of 
his  morals  gave  a  peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  questions 
in  which  the  interests  of  Christianity  were  concerned.     Of  all 
the  ministers  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  he  had  the  largest  share 
of  the  confldence  of  the  clergy.     Shrewsbury  was  certainly  a 
Whig,  and  probably  a  freethinker :  he  had  lost  one  religion ; 
and  it  did  not  very  clearly  appear  that  he  had  found  another. 
Halifax  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of  scepticism, 
deism,  atheism.      Banby's  attachment  to  episcopacy  and  the 
liturgy  was  rather  political  than  religious.     But  Nottingham 
was  such  a  son  as  the  Church  was  proud  to  own.  Propositions 
therefore,  which,  if  made  by  his  colleagues,  would  in£Eillibly 
produce  a  violent  panic  among  the  clergy,  might,  if  made  by 
him,  find  a  favourable  reception  even  in  universities  and  chap- 
ter houses.      The  friends  of  religious  liberty  were  with  good 
reason  desirous  to  obtain  his  cooperation ;  and,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  them.    He  was 
decidedly  for  a  toleration.      He  was  even  for  what  was  then 
called  a  comprehension :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  desirous  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  Anglican  discipline  and  ritual 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scruples  of  the  moderate 
Presbyterians.     But  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test 
Act.      The  only  fault  which  he  foimd  with  that  Act  was  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  that  it  left  loopholes 
through  which  schismatics  sometimes  crept  into  civil  employ- 
ments.     In  truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  part 
with  the  Test  that  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  some  changes 
in  the  Liturgy.     He  conceived  that,  if  the  entrance  of  the 
Church  were  but  a  very  little  widened,  great  numbers  who 
had   hitherto  lingered   near  the  threshold   would  press  in. 
Those  who  still  remained  without  would  then  not  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  or  powerful  to  extort  any  further  concession, 
and  would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  toleration.* 

•  Oldmixon  would   have   us  believe  evidence,  is  of  no  weight  whatever ;  and 

that  Nottingham  vus  not,  at  this  time,  all  the  evidence  which  he  produces  nuiket 

unwilling  to  give  up  the  Test  Act.     But  against  his  assertion. 
Oldmixon's  assertion,   uns:)pjx)rtod    by 
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The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concerning  the  Test  CHAP. 
Act  differed  widely  firom  his.  But  many  of  them  thought  that  ^  ^_^ 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  his  support  on  the 
great  questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension,  Prom  the 
scattered  fragments  of  information  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was  made.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Nottingham  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Toleration  Bill 
and  a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
carry  both  bills  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  return  for  this  great  service,  some  of  the 
leading  Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain  for  the 
present  unaltered. 

There  was  no  diffictdty  in  framing  either  the  Toleration 
Bill  or  the  Comprehension  Bill.  The  situation  of  the  dis- 
senters had  been  much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before, 
when  the  kingdom  was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish 
plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Protestants  a  general  dis- 
position to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  The  govern- 
ment had  then  been  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
Whig  party,  on  condition  that  the  crown  should  be  suffered  to 
descend  according  to  the  regular  course.  A  draught  of  a  law 
authorising  the  public  worship  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a 
draught  of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  prepared,  and  would 
probably  have  been  passed  by  both  Houses  without  diffi- 
culty, had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at  what  was  beyond 
their  reach,  missed  advantages  which  might  easily  have  been 
secured.  In  the  framing  of  these  draughts,  Nottingham, 
then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  borne 
a  considerable  part.  He  now  brought  them  forth  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  they  had  remained  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.''^ 

The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  Houses  with  little  debate.  The  Tol*- 
This  celebrated  statute,  long  considered  as  the  Great  Charter  "**"*  ^^ 
of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified,  and 
is  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation  except  by  name. 
The  name,  however,  is  still  pronounced  with  respect  by  many 

*  BvfiMt»  ii.  6.;  Tan  Citten  to  the  dantioii,  vith  a  Bill  forCompniMiisioQ 

8tatM  Qmiinl,  Kaidi  ^  1689 ;  King  and  Indolgenoe,  drawn  vp  in  orte  to  an 

William*!  Toloatioii,  being  an  ezplana-  Act  of  Parliament^  lioenaed  Match  25. 

of  that  libeitj  of  eooacience  which  1689. 
ba  aipeeled  firoio  Ilia  Majcst/s  Da- 
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CHAP,     who  will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappointment 
^  the  real  nature  of  the  law  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  in  honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Bevolution  required  all  people 
under  severe  penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  abstain  firom  attending  conventicles. 
The  Toleration  Act  did  not  repeal  any  of  these  statutes,  but 
merely  provided  that  they  shotdd  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by  taking  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  his  lSx)testantism 
by  subscribing  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between  the  disaenting 
laity  and  the  dissenting  clergnr.  But  the  dissentimr  dergy 
had  some  peculiar  grieva^cef  The  Act  of  TTniSty  hS 
laid  a  mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  person  who,  not 
having  received  episcopal  ordination,  should  presume  to  ad- 
minister  the  Eucharist.  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many 
pious  and  learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their  friends, 
to  live  among  rustics  in  obscure  villages  of  which  the  name 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  map.  The  Conventicle  Act  had 
imposed  heavy  fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in  any 
meeting  of  separatists ;  and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  humane 
spirit  of  our  law,  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this 
act  largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  of  dissent  and 
for  the  encouraging  of  informers.  These  severe  statutes  were 
not  repealed,  but  were,  with  many  conditions  and  precautions, 
relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every  dissenting  minister 
shotdd,  before  he  exercised  his  function,  profess  under  his 
hand  his  belief  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which  he  waft  not  re- 
quired to  assent  were  these ;  that  the  Church  has  power  to 
regulate  ceremonies ;  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book 
of  Homilies  are  sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  supersti- 
tious or  idolatrous  in  the  ordination  service.  If  he  declared 
himself  a  Baptist,  he  was  also  excused  from  affirming  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  a  laudable  practice.  But,  unless  his 
conscience  suffered  him  to  subscribe  thirty-four  of  the 
thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  other  Articles, 
he  could  not  preach  without  incurring  all  the  punishments 
which  the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their  power  and  their  ven- 
geance, had  devised  for  the  tormenting  and  ruining  of  schis- 
matical  teachers. 
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The  sitaation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of  other  CHAP, 
dissenters,  and  differed  for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the  ^ 
Independent,  and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath 
of  Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refused  to  take  it,  not 
because  he  objected  to  the  proposition  that  foreign  sovereigns 
and  prelates  have  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  but  because 
his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  swear  to  any  proposi- 
tion whatever.  He  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
part  of  that  penal  code  which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed, 
had  been  enacted  against  Soman  Catholics  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  a  severe  law, 
distinct  from  the  general  law  which  applied  to  all  conven- 
ticles, had  been  passed  against  meeting  of  Quakers.  The 
Toleration  Act  permitted  the  members  of  this  harmless  sect 
to  hold  their  assembUes  in  peace,  on  condition  of  signing 
three  documents,  a  declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  a 
promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  a  confession  of 
Christian  belief.  The  objections  which  the  Quaker  had  tQ 
the  Athanasian  phraseology  had  brought  on  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  Socinianism :  and  the  strong  language  in  which  he 
sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  directly  from  above  had  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
thought  lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  was  there- 
fore required  to  profess  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Protestant  dissenters  of 
England  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to  worship 
GJod  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  were  very 
properly  forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors,  but  were 
protected  against  hostile  intrusion  by  a  clause  which  made 
it  penal  to  enter  a  meeting  house  for  the  purpose  of  molest- 
ing the  congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precautions  which  have 
been  mentioned  were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically  declared 
that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest  in- 
dulgence to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person  who  denied  the 
doctoine  of  the  Trinity  as  that  dodxine  is  set  forth  in  the 
fomnilaries  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikingly 
ilhistrates  the  peculiar  vices  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
'RwgliA  legislation.     The  science  of  Politics  bears  in  one 
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CHAP,  respect  a  close  analogy  to  the  science  of  Mechanics.  The 
_ .  mathematician  can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power, 
applied  by  means  of  a  certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of 
pulleys,  will  suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight.  But  his  demon- 
stration proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  machinery  is 
such  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  the  engineer,  who  has 
to  lift  a  great  mass  of  real  granite  by  the  instrumentality  of 
real  timber  and  real  hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the 
propositions  which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  and 
should  make  no  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  his  mate- 
rials, his  whole  apparatus  of  beams,  wheels,  and  ropes  would 
soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and,  with  all  his  geometrical  skill, 
he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to  those  painted  bar- 
barians who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge.  What  the  engineer 
is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active  statesman  is  to  the  con- 
templative statesman.  It  is  indeed  most  important  that 
legislators  and  administrators  shotdd  be  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  government,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the  archi- 
tect, who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its  pedestal,  or  to  hang  a 
tubular  bridge  over  an  estuary,  should  be  versed  in  the 
philosophy  of  equilibrium  and  motion.  But,  as  he  who  has 
actually  to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many  things  never  noticed 
by  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  so  must  he  who  has  actually  to 
govern  be  perpetually  guided  by  considerations  to  which  no 
allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  or 
Jeremy  Bentham.  The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper 
between  the  mere  man  of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but 
general  principles,  and  the  mere  man  of  business,  who  can 
see  nothing  but  particular  circumstances.  Of  lawgivers  in 
whom  the  speculative  element  has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  practical,  the  world  has  during  the  last  eighty  years 
been  singularly  fruitful.  To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America 
have  owed  scores  of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  consti- 
tutions which  have  lived  just  long  enough  to  make  a  miserable 
noise,  and  have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in  English 
legislation  the  practical  element  has  always  predominated, 
and  not  seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the  speculative. 
To  think  nothing  of  synmietry  and  much  of  convenience ; 
never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is  an  anomaly ; 
never  to  innovate  except  when  some  grievance  is  felt ;  never 
to  innovate  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  the  grievance; 
never  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent  than  the 
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particnlar  case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide ;  these  CHAP, 
are  the  rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age  of  _  ^^  _- 
Victoria,  generally  goided  the  deliberations  of  our  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Parliaments.  Our  national  distaste  for  what- 
ever is  abstract  in  political  science  amoimts  imdoubtedly  to 
a  fatdt.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fanlt  on  the  right  side.  That  we 
have  been  jGEir  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws  must  be  admitted. 
But,  thongh  in  other  countries  there  may  have  occasionally 
been  more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any 
other  country  in  which  there  has  been  so  little  retrogression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  idea  of  a 
great  English  law.  To  a  jurist,  versed  in  the  theory  of  legis- 
lation, but  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
sects  and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere 
chaos  of  absurdities  and  contradictions.  It  will  not  bear  to 
be  tried  by  soimd  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not  bear 
to  be  tried  by  any  principle,  soimd  or  imsound.  The  sound 
principle  undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theological  error  ought 
not  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not  recognise,  but  positively 
disclaims.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted  against 
nonconformists  by  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed. 
Persecution  continues  to  be  the  general  rule.  Toleration  is 
the  exception.  Nor  is  this  alL  The  freedom  which  is  given 
to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  capricious  manner.  A 
Quaker,  by  nialring  a  declaration  of  fedth  in  general  terms^ 
obtains  the  frdl  benefit  of  the  Act  without  signing  one  of  tho 
thirty-nine  Articles.  An  Independent  minister,  who  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  the  declaration  required  from  the 
Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts  about  six  or  seven  of  the  Articles^ 
remains  still  subject  to  the  penal  laws.  Howe  is  liable  to 
punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he  has  solenmly  declared 
his  assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eucharist« 
Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eucharist,  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  preach  without  making  any  declaration  whatever 
on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  fiiults  which  must  strike 
every  person  who  examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that  standard 
of  just  reason  which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.  But  these  very  fistults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  merits, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  those  for  whom  the  Toleration  Act  was  framed.    This  law, 

TOL.  n.  HE 
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CHAP,  abounding  with  contradictions  which,  ereiy  smatteier  in  poll- 
^  tical  philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  by  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy 
might  have  fieiiled  to  do.  That  the  provisions  which  have 
been  recapitulated  are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their 
defence  is  this ;  that  they  removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without 
shocking  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice ;  that  they  put  an  end, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  without  one  riot  in  the  streets,  with  scarcely  one 
audible  murmur  even  from  the  classes  most  deeply  tainted 
with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged  during  four 
generations,  which  had  broken  innumerable  hearts,  which 
had  made  innumerable  firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled  the 
prisons  with  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  which 
had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest,  diligent,  and  godfearing 
yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation, 
to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red 
Tndians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such  a  defence,  however 
weak  it  may  appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  probably 
be  thought  complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
the  doctrine  that  religious  error  ought  to  be  left  unpunished. 
That  doctrine  was  just  then  more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever 
been.  For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  hypocriti- 
cally put  forward  as  a  pretext  for  persecuting  the  Established 
Church,  for  trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
for  confiscating  freeholds,  for  treating  as  a  crime  the  modest 
exercise  of  the  right  of  petition.  If  a  bill  had  then  been 
drawn  up  granting  entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Pro- 
testants, it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  Nottingham  would 
never  have  introduced  such  a  bill ;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet 
included,  would  have  voted  against  it ;  that  it  would  have  been 
denounced,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits, 
as  an  insult  to  God  and  to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license 
to  the  worst  heretics  and  blasphemers ;  that  it  would  have 
been  condemned  almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and  Baiter 
as  bv  Ken  and  Sherlock ;  that  it  would  have  been  burned  bv 
the  mob  in  half  the  marketplaces  of  England :  that  it  would 
never  have  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  have 
made  the  verv  name  of  toleration  odious  durins:  manv  vears 
to  the  majority  of  the  people.     And  yet,  if  such  a  bill  had 
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.been  pasaed,  what  would  it  have  effected  beyond  what  was     CHAP. 
effected  by  the  Toleration  Act  ?  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognised  persecution 
as  the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of  conscience  only  as  the 
exception.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in 
force  only  against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  that  the  benefit  of  the  exceptions  extended  to  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd  to  make  Howe  sign 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  of  the  Anglican  Articles  before  he 
could  preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of 
those  Articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  imder  this  ar- 
rangement both  Howe  and  Penn  got  as  entire  liberty  to 
preach  as  they  could  haye  had  under  the  most  philosophical 
code  that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  could  have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one  amendment 
of  grave  importance  was  proposed.  Some  zealous  church- 
men in  the  Commons  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
grant  the  toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  thus 
to  bind  over  the  nonconformists  to  good  behaviour.  But  this 
suggestion  was  so  unfavourably  received  that  those  who  made 
it  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House.''^ 

The  King  gave  his  consent  vdth  hearty  8atis£Etction :  the 
bill  became  law ;  and  the  Puritan  divines  thronged  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  every  county  to  swear  and  sign.  Many 
of  them  probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles  vdth 
some  tacit  reservations.  But  the  tender  conscience  of  Baxter 
would  not  suffer  him  to  qualify,  till  he  had  put  on  record  an 
explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every  pro- 
position which  seemed  to  him  to  admit  of  misconstruction. 
The  instrument  delivered  by  him  to  the  Court  before  which 
lie  took  the  oaths  is  still  extant,  and  contains  two  passages 
of  peculiar  interest.  He  declared  that  his  approbation  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  was  confined  to  that  part  which  was  properly 
a  Creed,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  express  any  assent  to 
fhe  damnatory  clauses.  He  also  declared  that  he  did  not, 
by  signing  the  article  which  anathematises  all  who  maintain 
that  there  is  any  other  salvation  than  through  Christ,  mean 
to  condemn  those  who  entertain  a  hope  that  sincere  and 
virtuous  unbeUevers  may  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  Redemption.    Many  of  the  dissenting  clergy  of 

•  Commons*  JonrnalB,  Maj  17. 1689. 
xb2 
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CHAP.     London  expressed  their  conenrrence  in  these  charitable  sen- 
.    ^    .  timents.* 

The  Com-  The  histoiy  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  presents  a  remark- 
g^ension  able  contrast  to  the  history  of  the  Toleration  BilL  The  two 
bills  had  a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common 
object.  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside  at 
the  same  time :  they  sank  together  into  oblivion,  and  they  were, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together  before 
the  world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the  table  of  the 
Upper  House ;  and  both  were  referred  to  the  same  select  com- 
mittee. But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would  have 
widely  different  £ites.  The  Comprehension  Bill  was  indeed  a 
neater  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship  than  the  Tolera- 
tion Bill,  but  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to  the 
wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. Accordingly  while  the  Toleration  Bill  found  support  in 
all  quarters,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  attacked  from  all 
quarters,  and  was  at  last  coldly  and  languidly  defended  even 
by  those  who  had  introduced  it.  About  the  same  time  at 
which  the  Toleration  Bill  became  law  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  public  men,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was,  with  a 
concurrence  not  less  general,  suffered  to  drop.  The  Tolera- 
tion Bill  still  ranks  among  those  great  statutes  which  are 
epochs  in  our  constitutional  history.  The  Comprehension 
Bill  is  forgotten.  No  collector  of  antiquities  has  thought  it 
worth  preserving.  A  single  copy,  the  same  which  Notting- 
ham presented  to  the  Peers,  is  still  among  our  parliamentary 
records,  but  has  been  seen  by  only  two  or  three  persons  now 
living.  It  is  a  fortunate  cireiunstance  that,  in  tiiis  copy, 
almost  the  whole  history  of  the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of 
cancellations  and  interlineations,  the  original  words  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  inserted  in 
the  committee  or  on  the  report,  t 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
dispensed  all  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  fit>m 
the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  For 
the  Articles  was  substituted  a  Declaration  which  ran  thus ; 

♦  Sense  of  the  subscribed  articles  by  altogether  neglected,  even  bj  our  mo«t 

the  Ministers  of  LondoL\  1690;  Calamy's  exact  and  diligent  historians.      It  was 

Historical  Additions  to  Baxter's  Life.  opened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  rained 

t  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  of  my  friends,    Sir  John  Lefevre ;  and 

Archives  of  the  House  of  Lords.     It  is  my  researches  were  greatly  assisted  by 

strange  that  this  >'ast  collection  of  im-  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thorns, 
portant  documents    should    have  been 
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I  do  approve  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  aad  government     C^. 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established,  as  containing     _  ^ 
all  things    necessary  to  salvation;  and  I  promise,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach  and  practise  according 
thereimto/'    Another  clause  granted  similar  indulgence  to 
the  members  of  the  two  universities. 

Then  it  waa  provided  that  any  minister  who  had  been 
ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion  might,  without  re- 
ordination,  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 
new  functions  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop, 
who  was  to  pronounce  the  following  form  of  words ;  "  Take 
thou  authority  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  to  perform  all  other  ministerial  offices  in 
the  Church  of  England.**  The  person  thus  admitted  was  to 
be  capable  of  holding  any  rectory  or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that  a  clergyman  might, 
except  in  a  few  churches  of  peculiar  dignity,  wear  the  sur- 
plice or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might 
be  omitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be  christened,  if 
such  were  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  godfathers  or 
godmothers,  and  that  persons  who  had  a  scruple  about  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  two  Houses  should  request  the 
King  and  Queen  to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty 
divines  of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the  liturgy,  the 
canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
to  recommend  such  alterations  as  might  on  enquiry  appear 
to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first  stages.  Compton, 
who,  since  Bancroft  had  shut  himself  up  at  Lambeth,  was 
virtually  Primate,  supported  Nottingham  with  ardour.*  In 
the  committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  churchmen,  who  were  as  obstinately  determined  not 
to  give  up  a  siQgle  word  or  form  as  if  they  had  thought  that 
prayers  were  no  prayers  if  read  without  the  surplice,  that  a 
babe  could  be  no  Christian  if  not  marked  with  the  cross,  that 

*  Amon^  tho  Tanner  MSS.  in  tho  is  concerned ;  and  I  hope  70a  Trill  send 

Bodleian  Library  is  a  rery  corious  letter  to  the  House  for  copies,    for  though  we 

flrom  Compton  to  Sancroft,  about  the  To-  are  under  a  conquest,  God  has  giren  us 

leration  BiU  and  the  Comprehension  Bill,  farour  in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers ;  and  we 

"  These,"  says  Compton, "  are  two  great  may  keep  our  Church  if  we  will."    S«n« 

works  in  which  the  l>cing  of  our  Church  croft  seems  to  hare  returned  no  answer. 


ilV  wammr  or  vseumk 

Ivread  and  wine  dcmld.  be  no  menKxriab  of  i?ednftt(w  er 
^  TOhicles  of  grace  if  not  xeodTed  on  bended  knee*  yfhj, 
fhiMie  pafsons  aeked,  ivae  Hie  dodle  and  aflbetfanftle  eon  eC 
^bB  egwttdh  to  be  diagnsted  by  B&emg  the  ItteverMit  pwaalieBi- 
df  a  eonventiele  introdnoed  into  ber  nugeetio  dhoitaf  •  "Wlgr 
Bhonld  bis  feelings,  bis  prgndices,  if  prcgndieee  tiiisj  wean, 
be  lees  oonridered  tiian  fhe  wbims  of  schianMrffoa?  It  as 
Bumefc  ud  men  Kke  Somet  irareneveiF  woaij  df  TOytingy 
indnlgenoe  iras  doe  to  a  weak  brotiier^  was  it  less  diietol£» 
brotber  wbose  weakness  consistod  in  the  exoess  of  bk  lote 
tcfr  an  andieuii,  a  decent^  a  beantifU  ritoal,  assodatod  in  bis 
iwiagination  fiom  childhood  witili  all  ftat  is  nmst  sabHnp  and 
endeariTig,  Iban  to  him  whose  mortse  and  litigious  mind  waa 
ahnijs  devising  fHrolons  objections  to  innocent  and  salotaarf 
nsagesP  Bnt,  in  troth,  the  scrapnkdiy  of  the  Pinitea  was 
not  that  sort  of  seropnlosity  whieli  tihe  Apostib  bad  aomr> 
manded  briierers  to  respect.  It  sprang,  not  flfom  moslnd 
texMcfeiness  of  conscience,  but  ftom  censorionsness  and  spiii- 
toal  pride;  and  none  who  had  studied  the  New  UestameoDt 
conld  haE?e  fiuled  to  observe  that,  while  we  are  chaxged  eare- 
ftallj  to  avoid  whatever  may  give  scandal  to  tibe  ftebfe,  we 
are  taught  by  divine  precept  and  example  to  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  snpercilions  and  nncharitable  Pharisee.  Was 
everything  which  was  not  of  the  essence  of  religion  to  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  it  became  impleasing  to  a  knot  of  zealots 
whose  heads  had  been  tamed  by  conceit  and  the  love  of 
novelty  P  Painted  glass,  music,  holidays,  &8t  days,  were  not 
of  the  essence  of  religion.  Were  the  windows  of  King's 
College  chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set  of 
fanatics  P  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to  please 
anotherP  Were  all  the  village  bells  to  be  mnte  becaose 
Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Deacon  ATia.Tiiafl  thonght  them 
profiuie  P  Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing? 
Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to  be  a  season  of  humiliation  9 
These  changes,  it  is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  But  if, — so 
the  High  Churchmen  reasoned, — ^we  once  admit  that  what 
is  harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up  because  it  offends 
some  narrow  understandings  and  some  gloomy  tempers, 
where  are  we  to  stop  P  And  is  it  not  probable  that,  by  thus 
attempting  to  heal  one  schism,  we  may  cause  another?  All 
those  things  which  the  Puritans  regard  as  the  blemishes  of 
the  Church  are  by  a  large  part  of  the  population  reckoned 
among  her  attractions.  May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to  give 
scandal  to  a  few  sour  precisians,  cease  also  to  influence 
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the  hearts  of  many  who  now  delight  in  her  ordinances  P  Is  CHAP, 
it  not  to  be  apprehended  that,  for  every  proselyte  whom  she  .  ^  . 
allnres  from  tiie  meeting  honse,  ten  of  her  old  disciples  may 
torn  away  fix>m  her  maimed  rites  and  dismantled  temples, 
and  that  these  new  separatists  may  either  form  themselves 
into  a  sect  far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  which  we  are 
now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or  may,  in  the  violence  of  their 
disgust  at  a  cold  and  ignoble  worship,  be  tempted  to  join  in 
the  solemn  and  gorgeons  idolatry  of  Eome  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this  language  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  contend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of 
the  Chnrch.  The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James  the 
First,  that  great  party  which  has  been  peculiarly  zealous  for 
the  Ans^lican  polity  and  the  Anfi:lican  ritual  has  always  leaned 

much  attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed  by  reformers 
who,  on  questions  of  metaphysical  divinity,  generally  agreed 
with  Calvin.     One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  that  party        ' 
is  the  disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  appeal,  on 
points  of  dogmatic  theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which 
was  derived  &t>m  Borne,  than  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies, 
which  were  derived  from  Geneva.    The  Calvinistic  members 
of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  maintained 
that  her  deliberate  judgment  on  such  points  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  an  Article  or  a  Homily  than  in  an 
ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.      It 
does  not  appear  that,  in  the  debates  on  the  Comprehension 
Bill,  a  single  High  Churchman  raised  his  voice  against  the 
clause  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessi^  of  sub- 
scribing the  Articles,  and  of  declaring  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Homilies  to  be  sound.     Nay,  the  Declaration,  which, 
in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted  for  the  Articles,  was 
mnch  softened  down  on  the  report.    As  the  clause  iSnally 
stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  required,  not  to 
profess  that  they  approved  of  her  doctrine,  but  merely  to 
acknowledge,  what  probably  few  Baptists,  Quakers,  or  XJni* 
tarians  would  deny,  that  her  doctrine  contained  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation.    Had  the  bill  become  law,  the  only 
people  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  been  the  dis- 
senting preachers.^ 


t«  of  the  High  Churchmen    pamphlet  published  in  1689,  and  entitled 

te  tha  Aitidea  it  the  mlgect  of  a  cnrionf    a  Dialogue  between  IlmoChj  and  litiub 
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CHAP.  The  easy  manner  in  wUch  the  lealons  fciends  of  tlie 
^  Chnrok  gare  up  her  confeBsioii  of  fidth  preeenii  »  strikiiig 
contrart  to  the  spirit  with  which  thejrtroggled  fixr  her  poUlj 
and  her  ritnaL  The  olanae  which  admttted  Freabjtariaa 
nmiistem  to  hold  benefices  without  episcopal  ordination  was 
rejected.  The  danse  which  permitted  scmpnloiis  peraons  to 
communicate  sitting  Yerj  naanowlj  escaped  Hie  same  fiite. 
In  the  Committee  it  was  struck  out^  and,  on  Hie  zepoii^  was 
with  great  difBcuUy  restored.  The  nugoriiy  of  peen  in  liie 
House  was  against  the  proposed  indulgence,  azid  ti^ 
but  just  tamed  bj  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the  bill  which  the 
High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly  assailing  was  menaced  fay 
dangers  from  a  ¥ery  different  quarter.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a  compne- 
hension  made  comprehension  an  object  of  diead  and  aversion 
to  a  huge  body  of  dissenters.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  for 
sudi  a  scheme  had  gone  by.  I^  a  hundred  years  eazlier, 
when  the  division  m  the  Protestent  body  was  recent^  Elinr 
both  had  been  so  wise  as  to  abstein  from  requiring  the 
observance  of  a  few  ferms  which  a  large  part  of  her  solgects 
considered  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps  have  averted  those 
fearful  calamities  which,  forty  years  after  her  death,  afflicted 
the  Church.  But  the  general  tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen. 
Had  Leo  the  Tenth,  when  the  exactions  and  impostures  of 
the  Pardoners  first  roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony,  cor- 
rected those  evil  practices  with  a  yigorous  hand,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  But  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape; 
and,  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly  have 
purchased  peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  quarrel^ 
the  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost  forgotten.  The 
enquiring  spirit  which  had  been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had 
discovert  or  imagined  a  thousand :  contioversies  engendered 
controversies :  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  accommodate 
one  dispute  ended  by  producing  another ;  und  at  length  the 
Greneral  Council,  which,  diuing  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
temper, had  been  supposed  to  be  an  infidlible  remedy,  made 
the  case  utterly  hopeless.  Jn  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
the  history  of  Puritanism  in  England  bears  a  close  analogy  to 
the  history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  Parliament  of 
1689  cculd  no  more  put  an  end  to  nonconformity  by  tolera- 
ting a  garb  or  a  posture  than  the  Doctors  of  Trent  could  hare 
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reconciled  the  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy  by  regulating     CHAP, 
the  Bale  of  indulgences.    In  the  sixteenth  century  Quakerism   .„   , 
was  unknown ;  and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  reakn  a  single 
congregation  of  Independents  or  Baptists.    At  the  time  of 
the  Bevolution,  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers 
were  probably  a  majority  of  the  dissenting  body ;  and  these 
sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on  any  terms  which  the  lowest 
of  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to  offer.    The 
Independent  held  that  a  national  Church,  governed  by  any 
central  authority  whatever.  Pope,  Patriarch,  King,  Bishop,  or 
Synod,  was  an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that  every  con- 
gregation  of  believers  was,  under  Christ,  a  sovereign  society. 
The  Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the  Independ- 
ent, and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than  the  Baptist. 
Concessions,  therefore,  which  would  once  have  extinguished 
nonconformiiy,  would  not  now  satisfy  even  one  half  of  the 
nonconformists ;  and  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of  every  non- 
conformist whom  no  concession  would  satisfy  that  none  of  his 
brethren  should  be  satisfied.     The  more  liberal  the  terms  of 
comprehension,  the  greater  was  the  alarm  of  every  separatist 
who  knew  that  he  could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended.    There 
was  but  slender  hope  that  the  dissenters,  unbroken  and  acting 
as  one  man,  would  be  able  to  obtain  fix>m  the  legislature  full 
admission  to  civil  privileges ;  and  all  hope  of  obtaining  such 
admission  must  be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should,  by  the 
help  of  some  weUmeaning  but  shortsighted  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design.      K  his  bill 
passed,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection  from 
the  dissenting  body ;   and  every  defection  must  be  severely 
felt  by  a  class  already  outnumbered,  depressed,  and  strug- 
gling against  powerful  enemies.     Every  proselyte  too  must 
be  reckoned  twice  over,  as  a  loss  to  the  party  which  was  even 
now  too  weak,  and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which  was  even  now 
too  strong.    The  Church  was  but  too  well  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  all  the  sects  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  if  those  sects 
were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large  desertion,  and  the  Church 
strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement,  it  was  plain  that  all 
chance  of  obtaining  any  relaxation  of  the  Test  Act  would  be 
at  an  end ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  Toleration 
Act  might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose  scruples  the  C091- 
prehension  Bill  was  especially  intended  to  remove  were  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.    The  ablest  and  most 
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CHAP,     eloquent  preachers  among  them  had,  smce  the  Declaration  of 
^  Indulgence  had  appeared,  been  yery  agreeably  settled  in  ilie 
capital  and  in  other  large  towns,  and  were  now  abont  to  enjoy, 
nnder  the  snre  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  tole- 
ration which,  nnder  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarious.     The  situation  of  these  men  was  such 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Established  Churdi 
might  well  envy.     Pew  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  comforts  as  the  favourite  orator  of 
a  great  assembly  of  nonconformists  in  the  City.     The  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Aldermen  and  De- 
puties, West  India  Merchants  and  Turkey  merchants.  War- 
dens of  the  Company  of  Pishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  enabled  him  to  become  a  landowner 
or  a  mortgagee.     The  best  broadcloth  from  Blackwell  HaJl, 
and  the  best  poultry  from  Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequently 
left  at  his  door.      His  influence  over  his  flock  was  immense. 
Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congregation  of  separatists  entered 
into  a  partnership,  married  a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as  ap- 
prentice, or  gave  his  vote  at  an  election,  without  consulting 
his  spiritual  guide.    On  all  political  and  literary  questions  the 
minister  was  the  oracle  of  his  own  circle.     It  was  popularly 
remarked,  during  many  years,  that  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister  had  only  to  determine  whether  he  would  make  his 
son  an  attorney  or  a  physician ;  for  that  the  attorney  was 
sure  to  have    clients    and  the  physician  to  have   patients. 
While  a  waiting  woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help 
meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  widows  and  daughters  of  opulent  citizens  were  supposed 
to  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  nonconformist  pastors. 
One  of  the  great  Presbyterian  Rabbies,  therefore,  might  well 
doubt  whether,  in  a  worldly  view,  he  should  be  a  gainer  by  a 
comprehension.     He  might  indeed  hold  a  rectory  or  a  vicar- 
age, when  he  could  get  one.     But  in  the  meantime  he  would 
be  destitute :  his  meeting  house  would  be  closed :  his  con- 
gregation would  be  dispersed  among  the  parish  churches : 
if  a  benefice  were  bestowed  on  him,  it  would  probably  be  a 
very  slender  compensation  for  the  income  which  he  had  lost. 
Nor  could  he  hope  to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  authority  and  dignity  which  he  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.     He  would  always,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  be  regarded  as  a  deserter.     He  might. 
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therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  naturally  wish  to  be  left  where     CHAP, 
he  was.*  ,— — ^ 

There  was  consequently  a  division  in  the  Whig  party.  One 
section  of  that  party  was  for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the 
Test  Act,  and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  BiU.  Another 
section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Comprehension  Bill,  and 
postponing  to  a  more  convenient  time  the  consideration  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the  friends 
of  religious  liberty  was  that  the  High  Churchmen,  though  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  not  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with  success  both 
the  reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Comprehension  Bill 
was  not  passed;  and  the  Test  Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  question  of  the  test  and  the 
question  of  the  Comprehension  became  complicated  together 
in  a  manner  which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and 
honest  politician,  both  questions  became  complicated  with  a 
third  question  of  great  importance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  contained  Thebillfoi 
some  expressions  which  had  always  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs,  ^^*^?§^ 
and  other  expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  to  the  of  allegi- 
new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to  princes  who  had  not  *°^  *"^ 
the  hereditary  right.     The  Convention  had  therefore,  while 
the  throne  was  still  vacant,  framed  those  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify  our  loyalty  to  our 
Sovereign.     By  the  Act  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a 
Parliament,  the  members  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  take 
the  new  oaths.    As  to  other  persons  in  public  trust,  it  was 
hard  to  say  how  the  law  stood.     One  form  of  words  was 

• 

*  Tom  Brown  says,  in  his  scurrilous  some  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this  subject. 
WAj,  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  of  that  The  Mr.  Kisby  whose  opinions  about  the 
time,  that  their  preaching  "  brings  in  peace,  the  Orand  Vizier,  and  laced  coffee, 
money,  and  money  buys  land ;  and  land  are  quoted  with  so  much  respect,  and  who 
is  an  amusement  they  all  desire,  in  spite  is  so  well  regaled  with  marrow  bones,  ox 
of  their  hypocritical  cant.  If  it  were  not  cheek,  and  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier, 
for  the  quarterly  contributions,  there  was  John  Nesbit,  a  highly  popular 
would  be  no  longer  schism  or  separation."  preacher,  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
He  aaks  how  it  can  be  ima^ned  that,  volution,  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
while  "  they  are  maintained  like  gentle-  congregation  in  Hare  Court,  Aldersgate 
men  br  the  breach,  they  wiU  ever  preadi  Street.  In  Wilson's  History  and  Anti- 
vp  healing  doctrines  T* — ^Brown's  Amuse-  quities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and 
menta,  Serious  and  Comical.  Some  cu-  Meeting  Houses  in  London,  Weftminster, 
riona  inatances  of  the  influence  exercised  and  Southwark,  wiU  be  found  several  in* 
hj  tlia  diief  disawitiny  ministers  may  be  stances  of  nonconformist  preachers  who, 
toKod  in  Haw]dna*s  Life  of  Johnson.  In  about  this  time,  made  hanosome  fortunes, 
the  Journal  of  the  retired  dtisen  (Spec*  generally,  it  should  seem,  hj  mazxiage. 
latiBV  '170  Addiion  has  indulged  in 
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CHAP,  enjoined  by  statutes,  regularly  passed,  and  not  yet  regularly 
.  ^  ^  abrogated.  A  different  form  was  enjoined  by  the  Declaration 
of  Bight,  an  instrument  which  was  indeed  revolutionary  and 
irregular,  but  which  might  well  be  thought  equal  in  authoriiy 
to  any  statute.  The  practice  was  in  as  much  confusion  aa  the 
law.  It  was  therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the  legislature 
should,  without  delay,  pass  an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths, 
and  determining  when  and  by  whom  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  question  originated 
in  the  Upper  House.  As  to  most  of  the  provisions  there  was 
little  room  for  dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no 
person  should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted  to  any  office, 
civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical,  without  taking  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  abo  unanimously  agreed 
that  every  person  who  already  held  any  civil  or  military  office 
should  be  ejected  from  it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  before 
the  first  of  August  1689.  But  the  strongest  passions  of  both 
parties  were  excited  by  the  question  whether  persons  who 
already  possessed  ecclesiastical  or  academical  offices  should  be 
required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain  of  de- 
privation. None  could  say  what  might  be  the  efiTect  of  a  law 
enjoining  all  the  members  of  a  great,  a  powerftd,  a  sacred  pro- 
fession to  make,  under  the  most  solemn  sanction  of  religion,  a 
declaration  which  might  be  plausibly  represented  as  a  formal 
recantation  of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preaching 
during  many  years.  The  Primate  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Bishops  had  already  absented  themselves  from  Parliament,  and 
would  doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and  revenues,  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns.  The  example  of  these 
great  prelates  might  perhaps  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
divines  of  humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  prebendaries, 
and  fellows  of  colleges,  by  thousands  of  parish  priests.  To  such 
an  event  no  Tor}%  however  clear  his  own  conviction  that  he 
might  lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was  in  pos- 
session, could  look  forward  without  the  most  painful  emotions 
of  compassion  for  the  sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
the  Parliament  was  competent  to  pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop 
to  swear  on  pain  of  deprivation.  No  earthly  power,  they  said, 
could  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor  of  the  apostles 
to  his  diocese.  What  God  had  joined  no  man  could  sunder. 
Kings  and  senates  might  scrawl  words  on  parchment  or  im- 
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press  figures  on  wax ;  but  those  words  and  figores  could  no     CHAP, 
more  change  the  course  of  the  spiritual  than  the  course  of  the    _  ^   ^ 
physical  world.    As  the  Author  of  the  universe  had  appointed 
a  certain  order,  accor^g  to  which  it  was  His  pleasure  to  send 
winter  and  stunmer,  seedtime  and  harvest,  so  He  had  appoin- 
ted a  certain  order,  according  to  which  He  communicated  His 
grace  to  His  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  latter  order  was,  like 
the  former,  independent  of  the  powers  and  principalities  of 
the  world.   A  legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  the  months, 
might  call  June  December,  and  December  June ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  legislature,  the  snow  wonld  fall  when  the  sun  was  in 
Capricorn,  and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was  in  Can- 
cer.   And  so  the  legislature  might  enact  that  Ferguson  or 
Mnggleton  should  live  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Augustin,  should  be  called  Tour  Grace,  and 
should  walk  in  processions  before  the  Premier  Duke :  but,  in 
spite  of  the  legislature,  Sancroft  would,  while  Sancrofb  lived, 
be  the  only  true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  and  the  person 
who  should  presume  to  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  functions 
would  be  a  schismatic.    This  doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons 
drawn  fix>m  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain 
plate  which  Saint  James  the  Less,  according  to  a  legend  of  the 
foxuih  century,  used  to  wear  on  his  forehead.    A  Greek  ma- 
nuscript, relating  to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered, 
about  this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  furions  controversy.     One  party  held  that  God  had 
wonderfully  brought  this  precions  volume  to  light,  for  the 
guidance  of  His  Church  at  a  most  critical  moment.    The  other 
party  wondered  that  any  importance  could  be  attached  to  the 
nonsense  of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Much  was  written  about  the  deprivations  of  Chrysostom  and 
Photius,  of  Nicolaus  Mysticus  and  Cosmas  Atticus.     But  the 
caae  of  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  for  tresBon,  was  discussed  with  peculiar  eagerness.   No 
small  quantity  of  learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he  wore  the  ephod  and 
answ^i^d  by  XJrim,  was  not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  minis- 
tered only  when  his  superior  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by 
sicknees  or  by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that  therefore 
the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a  precedent  which  would  warrant 
"Bang  William  in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.''^ 

*  8e6»  ABioiif  mmj  other  tzm|QU  Dod-    cation  of  the  Deprived  Bishopt,  his  Be- 
vieLTt  OMtkMaij  Ditooonee,  his  Vindi-    fence  of  the  Vindication,  ana  hit  Fin»> 
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CIlAr.  Hut   iiui'li  nMiU'tiiii;;  lu  thin,    thuii^h  bai-ki-l    hn   l^>|»i^4&* 

-_  ^    _  -    citatiniui  fn*iii  th«*  MiMuiaiitl  Maiiii<»iii<li*«,  wjm  imt  prnwnul* 
Mitijifa4'U>rr  vwu  U*   X4*a|iiu.<«  rhun-htiirii.      \\*r  it    ailin!!t*< 
€if  uiM*  aiuwiT.  iiht*rt«  Init  |M*rfit*th  iiit«'lli;;ilili'  !••  m  pUin  mmx. 
«»hn   ktii'W   imtliiii;;  ub«>ut    (in'«'k    fatlit'm   or    I^m  iii'-al   g^^ 
iii*ul«»^ii*ii.     TlitTr  ini^lit  In*  Kiitiii*  tlniiljt  Hlirtkir  Kiri;;  ?<4- 
iii«*ri  liml  rjfvt«il  u  lu^k  |*rii*^t  :  hut  tlu-n*  i«-uM  U*  ti-t  d  <;!'' 
Mt  all  tL<ftt  l^UiNMi  Eli/iiU*th  hail  ijiM-tfil  thi<  I1i«)i'*|m  «  f  :a-o 
tlmii  half  tiM-  M'%'%  111   Kii^'Liiiil.      It  h^ji  ii*iti*ri«>-..«   tl»^!  !  •«.- 
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Vfni.ihiitii   nho  huil   tit   iii\i*iit   a  |'I*-a   f<<r    KlixaUth    vL    * 
ahi>ul«l  iiiit  l«*  al^Mi  .1  pli-;!  fur  William.     Stiii<«  Xf-.tli*t«,  i&d«^: 
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fended  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm ;  OBAP. 
of  the  memorable  Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches  ^ 
of  the  capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be  found  to  read  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence;  of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population, 
the  barge  of  the  seven  prelates  passed  through  t^e  Watergate 
of  the  Tower.  The  firmness  with  which  the  clergy  had 
lately,  in  defiance  of  menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right,  had  saved  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was  no  indulgence  to  be 
granted  to  them  if  they  now  refused  to  do  what  they  con- 
scientiously apprehended  to  be  wrong  ?  And  where,  it  was 
said,  is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  tenderness  ?  No- 
body is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  plot  against  the  Government,  or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to 
insurrection.  They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like  other  men. 
If  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  let  them  be  hanged.  K  they 
are  guilty  of  sedition,  let  them  be  fined  and  imprisoned.  II 
they  omit,  in  their  public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  Parliament  assembled 
under  those  most  religious  sovereigns,  let  the  "pensl  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  be  put  in  force.  K  this  be  not 
enough,  let  His  Majesty  be  empowered  to  tender  the  oaths 
to  any  clergyman ;  and,  if  the  oaths  so  tendered  are  refused, 
let  deprivation  follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring  bishop  or 
rector  who  may  be  suspected,  though  he  cannot  be  legEdly 
convicted,  of  intriguing,  of  writing,  of  talking,  against  the 
present  settlement,  may  be  at  once  removed  fix>m  his  office. 
But  why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and  laborious  minister  of 
religion,  who  never  lifts  a  finger  or  utters  a  word  against  the 
government,  and  who,  as  often  as  he  performs  morning  pr 
evening  service,  prays  from  his  heart  for  a  blessing  on  the 
rulers  set  over  him  by  Providence,  but  who  will  not  take  an 
oath  which  seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to 
depose  a  sovereign?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  we 
leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  prince  to 
whom  they  refuse  to  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear 
with  their  scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them,  notwithstand- 
ing their  prejudices,  as  innocent  and  useful  members  of 
society,  who  else  can  be  entitled  to  complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side.  They 
scrutinised,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by  hatred,  the  claims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  sometunes  went  so 
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CHAP.     &x  as  altogether  to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  preceding 
,    ^    .  year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.   It  was  true  that  bishops  and 
priests  had  stood  up  against  the  iyranny  of  the  late  King : 
bnt  it  was  eqnally  tme  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  never  would  have 
been  King,  and  that,  but  for  their  adulation  and  their  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  be  guiliy 
of  such  iyranny.     Their  chief  business^  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  had  been  to  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the 
prince  to  domineer.      They  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
Kussell,  of  Sidney,  of  every  brave  and  honest  Englishman 
who  had  been  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  save  the  realm 
from  Popery  and  despotism.     Never  had  they  breathed  a 
whisper  against  arbitrary  power  till  arbitrary  power  began 
to  menace  their  own  property  and  dignity.     Then,  no  doubt, 
forgetting  all  their  old  commonplaces  about  submitting  to 
Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save  themselves.     Grants — 
such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager  disputants, — grant  that^  in 
saving  themselves,  they  saved  the  constitution.    Are   we 
therefore  to  forget  that  they  had  previously  endangered  it  ? 
And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now  permitting  them  to  de- 
stroy it?    Here  is  a  class  of  men  closely  connected  with  the 
state.     A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  been 
assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance.     Their  chiefs  have 
seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  domains,  stately  palaces.     By 
this   privileged   body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority.     To  this 
privileged  body  has  been  committed  the  sujireme  direction  of 
liberal  education.      Oxford   and    Cambridge,   Westminster, 
Winchiester,  and  Eton,  are  under  priestly  government.     By 
the  priesthood  ^vill  to  a  great  extent  be  formed  the  character 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  next  generation.     Of  the 
higher  clergy  some  have  in  their  gift  numerous  and  valuable 
benefices ;   others  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  judges 
who  decide  grave  questions  affecting  the  liberty,  the  property, 
the  reputation  of  Their  Majesties'  subjects.    And  is  an  order 
thus  fe-voured  by  the  state  to  give  no  guarantee  to  the  state  ? 
On  what  principle  can  it  be  contended  that  it  is  unnecessar}- 
to  ask  from  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  a  Bishop 
of  Durham  that  promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government  which 
all  allow  that  it  is  necessary  to  demand  from  every  layman 
who  serves  the  Crown  in  the  humblest  office  ?     Every  excise- 
man, every  collector  of  the  customs,  who  refuses  to  swear,  is 
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to  be  deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these  humble  martyrs  of  CHAP, 
passive  obedience  and  hereditary  right  nobody  has  a  word  to  -_^'  ^ 
say.  Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  who  refuses  to  swear  is 
to  be  suffered  to  retain  emoluments,  patronage,  power,  equal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a  clergyman,  because  he 
may  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws.  Why  is  not  the 
same  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  layman?  And  why, 
if  the  clergjrman  really  means  to  observe  the  laws,  does  he 
scruple  to  take  the  oaths?  The  law  commands  him  to 
designate  William  and  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this 
in  the  most  sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  administration  of 
the  most  solemn  of  all  the  rites  of  religion.  The  law  com- 
mands him  to  pray  that  the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended 
by  a  special  providence,  that  they  may  be  victorious  over 
every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament  may  by  divine 
guidance  be  led  to  take  such  a  course  as  may  promote  their 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare.  Can  we  believe  that  his  con- 
science will  suffer  him  to  do  aU  this,  and  yet  will  not  suffer 
him  to  promise  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  subject  to  them? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring  clergy  should  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  the  Whigs,  vrith  some  justice, 
replied  that  no  scheme  could  be  devised  more  imjust  to  His 
Majesty.  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  public  concern, 
one  in  which  every  Englishman  who  is  unwilling  to  be  the 
slave  of  Prance  and  of  Rome  has  a  deep  interest.  In  such  a 
case  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  to 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  common 
safety,  to  try  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness 
and  liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign  the  odious  task 
of  proscription.  A  law  requiring  all  public  functionaries, 
civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  vrithout  distinction  of  persons, 
to  take  the  oaths  is  at  least  equal.  It  excludes  all  suspicion 
of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of  secret  spying  and 
talebearing.  But,  if  an  arbitrary  discretion  is  left  to  the 
Grovemment,  if  one  nonjuring  priest  is  suffered  to  keep  a 
lucrative  benefice  while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife  and 
children  into  the  street,  every  ejection  will  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers.''^ 

*  As  to  this  MOtrovenj,  aee  Burnet,    22.  1689 ;  Commoni'  Journals  of  April 
it  7.  8.  9. ;  Grsjr*s  Debates,  April  19.  and    20.  and  22. ;  Lords*  Joomals,  April  2L 
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18  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the  same  moment) 
Waaz  qnamtitj  of  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  consciences 
of  nonconformists  and  what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be 
applied  to  the  couscienccs  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  TTing  conceived  a  hope  that  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties.  He 
flattered  himself  that  the  Tories  might  be  indnced  to  make 
8ome  couceasion  to  the  dissenters,  on  condition  that  the 
Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the  Jacobites,  He  determined  to 
try  what  his  personal  intervention  would  effect.  It  chanced 
that,  a  few  hours  afber  the  Lords  had  read  the  Compre- 
hension Bill  a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching  the  Oaths 
a  first  time,  he  bad  occasion  to  go  down  to  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law.  From  the 
throne  he  addressed  both  Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
wish  that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the  existing  laws  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  Protestants  might  be  admitted  to 
public  einplojment.*  It  was  well  understood  that  he  was 
willing,  if  the  legislature  would  comply  with  his  request,  to 
let  clergymen  who  were  already  beneficed  continue  to  hold 
their  benefices  without  swearing  allegiimce  to  him.  TTU  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  deserves  andoubt«dly  the  praise  of  dis- 
interestedness. It  is  honourable  to  him  tliat  he  attempted 
to  purchase  liberty  of  conscience  for  his  subjects  by  giving 
Tip  a  Bafegnard  of  his  own  crown.  Bnt  it  must  be  adknow- 
ledged  that  he  showed  less  wisdom  than  virtne.  The  only 
TJJngli'aliTnii.ii  in  his  Privy  Council  whom  he  had  ccmsiiHed,  U 
Bnmet  waa  correctly  informed,  was  Richard  ^mpden  f ;. 
and  Blchard  Hampden,  though  a  highly  respectable  man,  was 
BO  &r  from  being  able  to  answer  for  the  Whig  party  that  he 
could  not  ajiswer  even  for  bis  own  son  John,  whose  temper, 
naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exasperated  into  ferocity  by 
the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame.  The  Ejng  soon  fbond  that 
there  was  in  the  hatred  of  the  two  great  fiictions  on  energy 
which  was  wanting  to  their  love.  The  Whiga,  though  they 
were  almost  unanimoos  in  thinking  that  the  sactajnental  test 
ooght  to  be  abolished,  were  by  no  means  nnanimous  in 
thinTdTfg  that  moment  vrell  chosen  for  the  abolition ;  and  even 
those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  the  nonconformists 
relieved  without  delay  from  civil  disabilities  were  fiil^  deter- 
mined not  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  humbling  and  pnnish- 

•  Lccd^  JtnzBMia,  MmxA  IS.  ]<SB.  t  Bnmt,  ii.  7,  8. 
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ing  the  class  to  whose  instromentality  chiefly  was  to  be  CHAP, 
ascribed  that  tremendous  reflux  of  public  feeling  which  had 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  To  put 
the  Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  either  starve,  or  recant,  publicly,  and  with  the 
Gospel  at  their  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many 
years,  was  a  revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  sincerely  respected  and  pitied  those 
clergymen  who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths.  But  the  Test 
was,  in  his  view,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established 
religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  any  man  however  eminent  from  any  hardship  however 
serious.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  doubtless  for  the  Church 
when  the  episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  houses  of  cathedrals, 
the  halls  of  colleges,  would  miss  some  men  renowned  for 
piety  and  learning.  But  it  would  be  a  still  sadder  day  for 
the  Church  when  an  Independent  should  bear  the  white  staff 
or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack.  Each  pariy  tried  to  serve 
those  for  whom  it  was  interested :  but  neither  party  would 
consent  to  grant  &vourable  terms  to  its  enemies.  The  result 
was  that  the  nonconformists  remained  excluded  from  office  in 
the  State,  and  the  nonjurors  were  ejected  from  office  in  the 
Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thought  it  expedient 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  But  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  Corporation  Act,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Res- 
toration, and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all  muni- 
cipal magpjrtrates  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  was  about 
to  be  committed,  it  was  moved  by  the  Tories  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law 
touching  the  sacrament.  Those  Whigs  who  were  zealous  for 
the  Comprehension  must  have  been  placed  by  this  motion  in 
an  embarrassing  position.  To  vote  for  the  instruction  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  their  principles.  To  vote  against 
it  would  have  been  to  break  with  Nottingham.  A  middle 
course  was  found.  The  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  moved 
and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
foorteen ;  and  the  sulrject  was  not  revived.*  In  the  House  of 

*  BuiMt  HTi  (iL  8.)  thftt  the  pn^KH    Honiet.    BiithbiiMiiioiydaoeiv<ed]iim; 
•itka  to  aboltth  the  MeruMotal  tett    for  the  onlj  dmiion  on  tfao  ralgeet  in 
vijeeted  hj  sgvMt  nuyority  in  both    the  Hoom  m  Coiunou  ivm  thai 
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juortlB  B.  motion  was  made  for  tie  abolition  of  the  sacramental 
_  test,  bat  vfoa  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Many  of  those 
who  thought  the  motion  right  in  principle  thought  it  ill 
timed.  A  protest  was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed  only  by  a 
few  peers  of  no  great  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  in  general 
very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  duty,  Devonshire  and 
Shrewsbury,  absented  themselves  on  this  occasion.* 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper  House  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  debate  on  the  last  clause  of  the  Comprehension 
Bill.  By  that  clause  it  was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops 
and  priests  should  be  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and 
canons,  and  to  suggest  amendments.  On  this  subject  the 
Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one  mind.  Thoy  mustered 
strong  and  spoke  warmly.  Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  to  be  entrusted  with  this 
duty?  Were  the  laity  no  port  of  the  Chim;h  of  England? 
When  tiie  Commission  should  have  made  its  report,  laj-men 
would  have  to  decide  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
that  report.  Not  a  line  of  the  Book  of  Conmiou  Prayer 
cotild  be  altered  but  bv  tlie  authority-  of  Kintr,  Lords,  and 
Comiii-Tis.  Tin-  KinLr\v;,s  a  Iiis-nian!  Fiv,,  'lixtlis  of  the 
Lords  were  laymen.  All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monB  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  laymen 
were  incompetent  to  examine  into  a  matter  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that  laymen  most  in  the  Ia«t  resort  determine? 
And  could  anything  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
ProtestantiBm  than  the  notion  that  a  certain  pretemutnral 
power  of  judging  in  spiritual  cases  was  vouchsafed  to  a  par- 
ticular caate,  and  to  that  ca^  alone ;  that  snch  men  as  Selden, 
as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on 
a  collect  or  a  creed  than  the  youngest  and  silliest  cbi^lain 
who,  in  a  remote  manor  house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale 
and  playing  at  shovetboard  ?  What  God  had  instituted  no 
earthly  power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter ;  and  of  things  in- 
stitnted  by  homaa  beings  a  layman  was  sorely  as  competent 
as  a  clci^yman  to  judge.  Tba,t  the  Anglican  liturgy  and 
canons  were  of  purely  human  institntion  the  Parliament 
acknowledged  by  referring  them  to  a  Commission  fbr  re- 
vision and  correction.    How  could  it  then  be  maintained  that 

tioDcd  in  the  text.    It  ia  remuluble  th*l    in  the  Houe. 

Ovrn  tad  Rom,  who  wen  teU«n  Tor  the        *  Lonli'  Joiinii2%  Hucii  2L  1CS0. 

n^oritj,  *m  twof  the  (UoBgest  Whig* 
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in  such  a  Commission  the  laitj,  so  vast  a  majority  of  the  CHAP, 
popnlation,  the  laity,  whose  edification  was  the  main  end  of  -  ^  . 
all  ecclesiastical  regxdations,  and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought 
to  be  carefhlly  consulted  in  the  framing  of  the  public  services 
of  religion,  ought  not  to  have  a  single  representative  ?  Pre- 
cedent was  directly  opposed  to  this  odious  distinction.  Be- 
peatedly,  since  the  light  of  reformation  had  dawned  on  Eng- 
land, Commissioners  had  been  empowered  by  law  to  revise 
the  canons ;  and  on  every  one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the 
Commissioners  had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case  the 
proposed  arrangement  was  peculiarly  objectionable.  For  the 
object  of  issuing  the  commission  was  the  conciliating  of  dis- 
senters ;  and  it  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  men  in  whose  fairness  and  moderation 
dissenters  could  confide.  Would  thirty  such  men  be  easily 
found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clerical  profession?  The 
duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  arbitrate  between  two  con- 
tending parties,  the  Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Anglican 
divines,  and  it  would  be  the  grossest  injustice  to  commit  to 
one  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigfs  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  &eu  should  be^^j?  Jd  with  clergymen  in  the 
Commission.  The  contest  was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat  among  the  peers,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
bent  on  winning  at  almost  any  price  the  good  will  of  his 
brethren,  argued' wi«x  all  his  cL^titutional^warmth  for  tixe 
clause  as  it  stood.  The  numbers  on  the  division  proved  to  be 
exactly  equal.  The  consequence  was  that,  according  to  the 
roles  of  the  House,  the  amendment  was  lost.^ 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  There  it  would  easily  have  been  carried  by  two 
to  one,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty.  But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could 
count  on  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low  Churchmen. 
Those  members  who  wished  well  to  Nottingham's  plan  saw 
that  they  were  outnxunbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  be- 
gan to  meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  which  united  all  suffrages.  The  ancient 
usage  was  that  a  Convocation  should  be  summoned  together 
with  a  Parliament ;  and  it  might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever 
the  advice  of  a  Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when 

*  Loxdi»*  JoanuiU,  April  6. 1C89 ;  Burnet  ii.  10. 
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chan^B  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Chnrch  were  under 
,  consideration.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  manner 
in  which  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  had  been  brought  t<^ther 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  there  waa  no  Conrocatiou. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  House  should  advise  the  King  to 
take  measures  for  supplj-ing  this  defect,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  Comprehension  Bill  should  not  be  decided  till  the  clergy 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  opinion  through 
the  ancient  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  waa  received  with  general  acclanrntion. 
The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  see  snch  honour  done  to  the 
priesthood.  Those  Whigs  who  were  against  the  Compre- 
hension Bill  were  well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly 
for  a  year,  probably  for  ever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  for  the 
Comprehension  Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape  without  a  de- 
feat. Some  of  them  indeed  were  not  without  hopes  tiiat  mild 
and  liberal  connsels  might  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate. 
An  address  requesting  William  to  simimon  the  Convocation 
was  voted  without  a  division ;  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords 
was  asked :  the  Lords  concurred  :  the  address  was  carried  up 
to  the  timme  by  both  Houses:  the  King  promieed  thai  he 
wonid,  at  a  convenient  season,  do  what  his  Parliameat  de- 
sired ;  and  Nottingham's  bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted  vrith  the  history  of 
that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  proceedings  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  an  assembly  of  High  Churchmen :  but 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  two  thirds  of  the  members 
were  either  Low  Churchmen  or  not  Churchmen  at  alL  A 
very  few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence  had  taken  place 
unimportant  in  itself,  but  highly  significant  as  an  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  majority.  It  had  been  so^ested  that 
the  House  ought,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  ad- 
journ over  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Puritans  and  Latitn- 
i1iiifl.THn.na  objected :  there  was  a  shaip  debate :  the  High 
Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide ;  and,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  many  grave  persons,  ihe  Speaker  took  the  chair  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Easter  Monday ;  and  there  was  a  long  and 
busy  sitting.* 

'  Commoni    Joornaii,    Much    28.,  fut  faile  de  remettre  tm  attneta  apria 

Apiil  1.  10B9  ;  Faiii  Ouetto,  Apiil  23.  Its  fltu  de  Pmctdm  ohmrtiim  tonjoon 

P>K  of  tha  puuge  in  die  Puii  Quette  par  r^iia  Angueane.    Lm  n«tMUtia 

ia  WDtth  qnotjng.     "  II  j  sut,  Ob  jonr  U  confoiniiBtea  fuTOit  da  Cat  aria ;  et  ba 

(UaTch3B.),ni]«gniidccoDt«sCatioadana  FreabjUrinu  ampoitlTent  i  la  phmli  i 

i±  Chambre  Baaie,  iur  la propoaition  qui  lira  iiiit  ^wiI(iirtnfiarriiiiir"«"TWToiBnt 
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This  however  was  by  no  means  the  strongest  proof  which  C^^. 
the  Commons  gave  tiiat  they  were  far  indeed  from  feeling  ^ 
extreme  reverence  or  tenderness  for  the  Anglican  hierarchy. 
The  bill  for  settling  the  oaths  had  jnst  come  down  from  the 
Lords  framed  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  clergy.  All  lay 
frmctionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  £ing  and 
Queen  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  office.  But  it  was  provided 
that  every  divine  who  already  held  a  benefice  might  continue  to 
hold  it  without  swearing,  unless  the  Government  should  see 
reason  to  call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty. 
Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  goodnature  and  gene- 
rosity which  belonged  to  his  character,  and  partly  from  a 
desire  to  conciliate  his  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement 
in  the  Upper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the  Lower 
House  the  feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests  was  irresistibly 
strong.  On  the  very  day  on  which  that  House  voted,  without 
a  division,  the  address  requesting  the  Eing  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried  which  re- 
quired every  person  who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  academical 
preferment  to  take  the  oaths  by  the  first  of  August  1689,  on 
pain  of  suspension.  Six  months  to  be  reckoned  from  that 
day,  were  allowed  to  the  nonjuror  for  reconsideration.  If,  on 
the  first  of  February  1690,  he  still  continued  obstinate,  he 
was  to  be  finally  deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords.  The 
Lords  adhered  to  their  original  resolution.  Conference  after 
conference  was  held.  Compromise  after  compromise  was  sug- 
gested. From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come  down 
to  us  it  appears  that  every  argument  in  favour  of  lenity  was 
forcibly  urged  by  Burnet.  But  the  Commons  were  firm: 
time  pressed :  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  inconve- 
nience in  every  department  of  the  public  service ;  and  the 
Peers  very  reluctantly  gave  way.  They  at  the  same  time 
added  a  clause,  empowering  the  Eing  to  bestow  pecuniaiy 
allowances  out  of  the  forfeited  benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring 
clergymen.  The  number  of  clergymen  thus  favoured  was  not 
to  exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was  not  to  exceed  one 
third  of  the  incpme  forfeited.  Some  zealous  Whigs  were 
unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulgence ;  but  the  Commons 

]«  Lnndy,  teeoiide  fiMta  de  Pasaxiea.''  were  not  tuvnty  Fretbyteriani,  properij 

The  Low  Chmdimeii  «re  firequenUy  de-  so  called,  in  the  House  of  Conunona. 

ngnated  aa  ^hreabjteriana  by  the  French  See  A  Smith  and  Cntler^i  plain  Dialogue 

and  Dutch  writen  of  that  age.    There  about  Whig  and  Toxy,  1690. 


ere  content  with  the  victorj'  which  they  had  won,  and  jnsUj 
:Jionght  that  it  would  be  luigracioua  to  refuse  80  slight  a 
eonceasion.* 
■r  These  debates  were  intermpted,  during  a  short  time,  by  the 
*  solemnities  and  festivities  of  the  Coronation.  When  the  day 
fixed  for  that  great  ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns  were 
thenceforward  to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  nation.  All 
parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  King 
to  swear  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he  would  govern  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But  abont 
the  terms  of  the  oath  which  related  to  the  spiritual  institutions 
of  the  realm  there  was  much  debate.  Shoidd  the  chief  magis- 
trate promise  simply  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion 
established  by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to  maintain  that 
religion  as  it  should  be  hereafter  established  by  law  ?  The 
majority  preferred  the  former  phrase.  The  latter  phrase  was 
preferred  by  those  Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension. 
But  it  was  admitted  that  the  two  pliraaes  really  meant  the 
same  thing.  a;id  thnt  the  oath.  )iowi->vev  it  might  be  worded, 
wrmia  l.md  tin.'  >^.,\,'r<  ■[-■!,  in  Lis  ■■s^'.-nri-,''  ii>;.;idty  only.  This 
was  indeed  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Any  compact  may  be  annulled  by  the  free  consent  of  the  party 
who  alone  is  entitled  to  claim  the  performance.  It  was  never 
doubted  by  the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor,  who  has  bound 
himself  under  the  most  awfiil  imprecations  to  pay  a  debt,  may 
lawfully  withhold  payment  if  the  creditor  is  willing  to  cancel 
the  obligation.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  assurance, 
exacted  from  a  King  by  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom,  can  bind 
him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at  a  future  time  be 
the  wish  of  those  Estates. 

A  bill  was  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  Committee,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every  stage. 
After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish  man  stood  ap  to  propose  a 
rider,  declaring  that  the  oath  wa«  not  meant  U>  restrain  the 
Sovereign  fiY>m  consenting  to  any  change  in  the  cerem<mial 
of  the  Church,  provided  always  that  episcopacy  and  a  written 
form  of  prayer  were  retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this 
motion  wa«  exposed  by  several  eminent  members.  Sach  a 
clause,  they  justly  remarked,  would  bind  the  King  onder  pre- 
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tence  of  setting  him  free.  The  coronation  oath,  they  said, 
was  never  intended  to  trammel  him  in  his  legislative  capacity. 
Leave  that  oath  as  it  is  now  drawn,  and  no  prince  can  mis- 
understand it.  No  prince  can  seriously  imagine  that  the  two 
Houses  mean  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will  put  a 
Veto  on  laws  which  they  may  hereafter  think  necessary  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince  should  so  strangely 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  him  and  his 
subjects,  any  divine,  any  lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have 
recourse,  will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should 
pass,  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is 
meant  to  prevent  the  King  from  giving  his  assent  to  bills 
which  may  be  presented  to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
and  the  most  serious  inconveniences  may  follow.  These  ar- 
guments were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  proviso  was 
rejected  without  a  division.^ 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must  be  fiilly 
convinced  that  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  coronation  oath 
did  not  mean  to  bind  the  King  in  his  legislative  capacity.f 
Unhappily,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  scruple,  which 
those  statesmen  thought  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  human  being,  found  its  way  into  a  mind,  honest,  in- 
deed, and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obstinate  by  nature,  and 
at  once  debilitated  and  excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  tyrants  produced  evils  greater 
than  those  which  were  brought  on  our  country  by  that  fatal 
conscientiousness.  A  conjuncture  singularly  auspicious,  a 
conjuncture  at  which  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have 
reconciled  races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  might  have  made 
the  British  Islands  one  truly  United  Kingdom,  was  suffered 
to  pass  away.     The  opportimity,  once  lost,  returned  no  more. 

*  Joumalfl,  March  28.  1689  ;  Grey's  Sa\?ycr  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso 

Debates.  of  this  nature  that    ever  was  in  any 

t  I  will  quote  some  expressions  which  bill.     It  seems  to  strike  at  the  legisla- 

hare  been  pn'sen'cd  in  the  concise  re-  tive  power.**     Sir  Robert  Cotton  said, 

ports  of  these  debates.     Those  expres-  "  Though  the  proviso  looks   well  and 

aions  are  quite  decisive  ss  to  the  sense  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  defect, 

in  which  the  oath  was  understood  by  the  Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion  re- 

le^slators  who  framed    it    Musgrave  quires!    This,  inst^id  of  one  scruple, 

•aid,  **  There    is    no  occasion  for  this  raises  more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up 

proviso.     It  cannot  be   imaffined  that  to  the  ecclesiastical  government  that  you 

any  bill  from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  cannot  make  any  new  laws  without  such 

legisUtive  power.**      Finch  said,  '*  The  a  proviso.**    Sir  Thomas  Lee  said,  "  It 

words,  '  established  by  law/  hinder  not  wul,  I  fear,  creep  in  that  other  laws 

the  kinff  from  passing  any  bill  for  the  cannot  be  made  without  such  a  proviso: 

relief  of  Dissenters.    The  proviso  makes  therefore  I  would  lay  it  aside.** 
the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion  for  it.** 
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Two  generatiotia  of  public  men  have  smce  labonred  witli  im- 
perfect sncceas  to  repair  the  error  which  was  then  committed ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  of  the  peimlties  of  that  error 
may  continue  to  afflict  a  remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath  was  settled  passed  the  Upper 
"■  House  without  amendment.  All  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete ;  aad,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  coronation  took 
place.  In  some  things  it  differed  from  ordinary  coronations. 
The  representatives  of  the  people  attended  the  ceremony  in  a 
body,  and  were  sumptuously  feasted  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber. Mary,  being  not  merely  Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen 
Begnant,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a  King,  was  girt 
with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into  the  throne,  and  presented  with 
the  Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.  Of  the  temporal  grandees  of 
the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  the  muster  was 
great  and  splendid.  None  could  be  surprised  that  the  Whig 
aristocracy  should  swell  the  triiimph  of  Whig  principles.  But 
tiie  Jacobites  saw,  with  concern,  that  many  Lords  who  had 
voted  for  a  Regency  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  cere- 
moniaL  The  King's  crown  woa  carried  by  Grafton,  the 
Queen's  by  Somerset.  The  pointed  sword,  emblematical  of 
temporal  justice,  was  borne  by  Pembroke.  Orniond  was  Lord 
High  Constable  for  tlie  day,  and  rode  up  the  hall  on  the  right 
band  of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice  fiimg  down  his 
glore  on  the  pavement,  and  thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat 
the  Mae  traitor  who  should  gainsay  the  title  of  William  and 
TSarj.  Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the  goi^^eoua 
train  of  the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and  gentle  cousin,  the 
Lady  Henrietta  Hyde,  whose  father,  Bochester,  had  to  the 
laat  contended  against  the  resolution  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant.*  The  show  of  Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty. 
The  Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Compton.  On  one  side  of  Compton,  Uie  pateo 
was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among 
the  seven  confessors  of  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other 
side,  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice.  Bamet,  the 
jonior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his  wonted  ability,  and 
more  thnn  his  wonted  taste  and  judgment.     His  grave  and 

*  Lad;  HcniieUa,  irhom  her  nude  after  married  to  Iha  Earl  of  Dalkritli, 

darendon  calla  "  pretty  little  Ladj  H«n-  eMeat  «on  of  tlie  nnfortiuiate  Dnlu  of 

rictta,"    and    "  the   beit   child  id   the  Momnootli. 
vorld"  (Diaiy,   Jaa.   lOfiJ).   tss  >ood 
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eloquent  disoonrse  was  polluted  neither  by  flattery  nor  by  ^^^i^» 
malignity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  applauded ;  and  ^ 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  animated  peroration  in  which 
he  implored  heaven  to  bless  the  royal  pair  with  long  life  and 
mutual  Icive,  with  obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors^  and 
£Etithful  allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  armies,  with  victory, 
with  peace,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious  and  more 
durable  than  those  which  then  glittered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  hums  of  the  Commons.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  ceremony  went  off  well,  and  produced 
something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed,  and  transient,  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  December.  The  day  was,  in 
London,  and  in  many  other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing. 
The  churches  were  ^ed  in  the  morning :  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at  night  bonfires  were 
kindled,  rockets  discharged,  and  windows  lighted  up.  The 
Jacobites  however  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  complained  bitterly 
that  the  way  from  the  hall  te  the  western  door  of  the  Abbey 
had  been  lined  by  Duteh  soldiers.  Was  it  seemly  that  an 
English  king  should  enter  inte  the  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments with  the  English  nation  belund  a  triple  hedge  of 
foreign  swords  and  bayonete?  Little  affirays,  such  as,  at 
every  great  pageant,  almost  inevitably  take  place  between 
those  who  are  eager  to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  keep  the  communications  clear,  were  exaggerated 
with  all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  One  of  the  alien  mercen- 
aries had  backed  his  horse  against  an  honest  citizen  who 
pressed  forward  to  cateh  a  glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy. 
Another  had  rudely  pushed  back  a  woman  with  ihe  butt  end 
of  his  musket.  On  such  grounds  as  these  the  strangers  were 
compared  to  those  Lord  Danes  whose  insolence,  in  the  old 
time,  had  provoked  the  Anglosaxon  population  to  insurrec- 
tion and  massacre.  But  there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for 
censure  than  the  coronation  medal,  which  really  was  absurd 
in  design  and  mean  in  execution.  A  chariot  appeared  con- 
spicuous on  the  reverse ;  and  plain  people  were  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  this  emblem  had  to  do  with  William  and 
Mary.  The  disaSbcted  wits  solved  the  difficulty  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  artist  meant  to  allude  to  that  chariot  which  a 

*  The  tennoii  descrrM  to  be  resd.    and  the  Despatch  of  the  Dateh  Ambaiift- 
8ee  the  London  (Hzette  of  April  14.    don  to  the  States  QeneraL 
1689 ;  £Telyn*8  Diary ;  Lnttrell's  Diarj ; 
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Koman  princess,  lost  to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious  husband,  drove  over  the  still 
warm  remains  of  her  fstther.^ 

Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberallj  bestowed  at  this  festive 
season.  Three  garters  which  hapi)ened  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and  Schom- 
berg.  Prince  George  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by  which  they 
must  henceforth  be  designated.  Danby  became  Marquess  of 
Caermarthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  Bentinck 
Earl  of  Portland.  Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
not  without  some  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Ezclusionists, 
who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their  Protestant  Duke, 
and  who  had  hoped  that  his  attainder  would  be  reversed,  and 
that  his  title  would  be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  name  of  Halifkx  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
promotions.  None  could  doubt  that  he  might  easily  have 
obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet;  and,  though 
he  was  honourably  distinguished  from  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries by  his  scorn  of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that 
he  desired  honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of  which 
he  was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was  unworthy  of  his  fine 
understanding.  The  truth  is  that  his  ambition  was  at  this 
time  chilled  by  his  fears.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he 
hinted  his  apprehensions  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
King's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purcliase :  the  government 
was  disjointed,  the  clergy  and  the  army  disaflPeeted,  the  par- 


*  A  specimen  of  the  prose  which  the 
Jacobites  Trrote  on  tliis  subject  \nll  be 
found  among  the  Somers  Tracts.  The 
Jacobite  verses  were  penerally  too  loath- 
some to  be  quoted.  I  select  some  of  the 
most  decent  lines  from  a  very  rare  lam- 
poon : 

•*  The  eleventh  of  April  has;  com<»  aMnt, 
To  Westminster  wont  the  rnbble  rout. 
In  onier  to  crown  ft  bundle  of  clouts, 
A  dainty  tine  Kin^'  indeed. 

"  Desccndetl  he  is  from  the  Orange  tree ; 
But.  if  I  can  read  his  destiny. 
He'll  once  more  deecend  from  another  tree, 
A  dainty  fine  king  in  ieed. 

*  He  has  gotten  part  of  the  &hape  of  a  man. 
But  more  of  a  monkey,  deny  it  who  can  ; 
He  has  the  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legs  of  a 
crane, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 

A  Frenchman  name<l  Le  Noble,  who 
had  been  banished  from  his  own  country 
for  his  crimes,  but  bv  the  connivance  of 
th«  police,  lurked  in  Paris,  and  earned  a 


precarious  livelihood  as  a  Ixwkseller's 
hack,  published  on  this  occasion  two  p;is- 
quinades,  now  extn-mely  scar..»e,  "Ix* 
Couronnement  de  Guillemot  et  do  Guil- 
lemette,  avec  le  Sermon  du  gnmd  Doc- 
teur  Burnet,"  and  "  Le  Festin  de  Guil- 
lemot." In  wit,  taste,  and  j^ooil  sense. 
I>e  Noble's  writings  are  not  inferior  to 
the  English  poem  which  I  have  quote<?. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  boxing 
match  in  the  Abley  ;  that  the  champion 
rode  up  the  Hall  on  an  ass,  which  turned 
restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table 
with  all  the  plate  ;  and  that  the  banquet 
ended  in  a  fight  between  the  peers  armeii 
with  stools  and  benches,  and  the  cooks 
armed  with  spits.  This  sort  of  plea- 
8antr\*,  strange  to  aay,  found  readers : 
and  the  writer  s  portrait  was  pompously 
engraved  with  the  motto  "Latrantes 
ride :  te  tua  fama  manet.** 
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liament  torn  bj  factions :  civil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  CHAP, 
part  of  the  empire :  foreign  war  was  impending.  At  such  a  ^^ 
moment  a  minister,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be 
uneasy :  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had  so  much  to  fear  as 
the  Trimmer,  who  might  not  improbably  find  himself  the 
common  mark  at  which  both  parties  wordd  take  aim.  For 
these  reasons  Hali&x  determined  to  avoid  all  ostentation  of 
power  and  influence,  to  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of 
moderation,  and  to  attach  to  himself  by  civilities  and  benefits 
persons  whose  gratitude  might  be  useM  in  the  event  of  a 
coimterrevolution.  The  next  three  months,  he  said,  would  be 
the  time  of  triaL  K  the  government  got  safe  through  the 
summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external  policy  were  every  day  Theoo^ 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  The  work  at  which  ^^^S!''^ 
William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during  many  gloomy  and 
anxious  years  was  at  length  accomplished.  The  great  coali- 
tion was  formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict  was 
at  hand.  The  oppressor  of  Etirope  would  have  to  defend 
himself  against  England  allied  with  Charles  the  Second  Eling 
of  Spain,  with  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Germanic 
and  Batavian  federations,  and  was  likely  to  have  no  ally  ex- 
cept the  Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against  the  House  of 
Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken  The  deras- 
his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  struck  the  first  blow  p^^|[^ 
before  they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  But  that  blow,  though 
heavy,  was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably  have  been 
detained  on  the  Continent,  and  James  might  have  continued 
to  govern  England.  Happily,  Lewis,  under  an  infatuation 
which  many  pious  Protestants  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  neglected  tiie  point  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made 
a  great  display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  splendid  achievements  could  produce 
nothing  more  than  an  illumination  and  a  Te  Deum.  A 
French  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  in- 
vaded the  Palatinate  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princi- 
palities.    But  this  expedition,  though  it  had  been  completely 

*  BerMb/f  Memoin. 


iceasfii],  and  thongh  the  skill  anA  vigoor  with  which  it 
been  conducted  had  excited  general  admiration,  coold 
perceptiblj  affect  the  event  of  the  tremendons  straggle 

,ch  was  approaching.  IVance  wonld  soon  be  attacked  on 
ctory  side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to  retain 
possession  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  surprised  and  over- 
run.  An  atrocious  thought  rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvoifl, 
who,  in  military  affairs,  had  the  chief  swaj  at  Versailles.  He 
was  a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he  thought  the 
public  interests,  by  capacity,  and  by  knowledge  of  all  that, 
related  to  the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  savfi^  and 
obdurate  nature.  If  the  cities  of  the  P^tinate  could  not  be 
retained,  they  might  be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Palati- 
nate was  not  to  fiimiah  supphea  to  the  French,  it  might  be  so 
wasted  that  it  would  at  least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the 
Germans.  The  ironhearted  statesman  submitted  his  pla:ti, 
probably  with  much  management  and  with  some  disguise,  to 
Lewis ;  and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  &jue,  assented. 
Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  &irest  regions  of 
Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine  country.  But  the 
ravages  committed  by  Turenne,  though  they  have  left  a  deep 
stain  on  his  "^lory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the 
horrors  of  this  second  devastation.  The  !French  commander 
uinounoed  te  near  half  a  million  of  human  beinss  that  he 
granted  them  three  days  of  grace,  and  that,  vrithin  ihaib  time, 
they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields, 
which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  innxmierablfi 
multitades  of  men,  women,  and  children  flying  from  tlteir 
h<mie8.  Many  died  of  cold  and  hanger:  bnt  enongh  BnrriTed 
to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the  citdea  of  Europe  widi  lean  and 
squalid  beggara,  who  had  once  been  thriving  fitrmen  and 
shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  began. 
The  flames  went  up  &om  every  marketplace,  every  hai^Eet, 
every  parish  church,  every  country. seat,  within  the  devoted 
provinces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  were 
ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down.  No  promise 
of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once 
been  FrankenthaL  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tzee,  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  ronnd  what  had  once 
been  Heidelbei^.  No  respect  was  shown  to  palaoes,  to  tem- 
ples, te  monasteries,  to  infirmaries,  to  beantiAd  works  of  art, 
to  monuments  of  the  illustriona  dead.    The  &rfiimed  caatle 
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of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  tumeS.  into  a  Iieap  of  ruins.     CHAP. 
The  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.    The  provisions,  the       ^    ^ 
medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed. 
The  very  stones  of  which  Manheim  had  been  built  were  flung 
into  the  Bhine.   The  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  perished, 
and  with  it  the  marble  sepnlchres  of  eight  Csesars.     The 
coffins  were  broken  open.     The  ashes  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.'**'    Treves,  with  its  fiur  bridge,  its  Boman  baths  and 
amphitheatre,  its  venerable  churches,  convents,  and  colleges, 
was  doomed  to  the  same  fate.    But,  before  this  last  crime 
had  been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better  mind  by 
the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  the 
silence  and  confusion  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  the  expostula- 
tions of  his  wife.    He  had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly 
married  to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children.     It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  woman  who,  with 
so  little  romance  in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her  life. 
Her  early  years  had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscuriiy. 
Her  first  husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing  bur- 
lesque &rces  and  poems.    When  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
her  sovereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast  of  youth  or  beauty : 
but  she  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms,  which  men  of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has 
tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life  of  business  and  care,  prize 
most  highly  in  a  female  companion.     Her  character  was  such 
as  has  been  well  compared  to  that  soft  green  on  which  the 
eye,  wearied  by  warm  tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.    A  just  understanding ;  an  inexhaustible  yet  never 
redundant  fiow  of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  conversa- 
tion; a  temper  of  which  the  serenity  was  never  for  a  moment 
raffled ;  a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much 
as  the  tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours ;  such  were 
the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a  buffoon  first  the 
confidential  friend,  and  then  the  spouse,  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  European  kings.     It  was  said  that  Lewis 
had  been  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments  and 
vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois  from  declaring  her  Queen  of 
France.    It  is  certain  that  she  regarded  Louvois  as  her 

*  For  the  Initory  of  tlie  deraitatioii  nuneroiu  to  quote.    One  broadside,  en- 

of  the  Palttinet^e,  lee  the  Jiemoiii  of  La  titled  "  AtiueAoeoimtof  tlMbarbarona 

Fare,  Danffeav,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Cmeltiea  committed  bj  the  French  in  the 

Villm,  aad  SahitSimoo,  and  the  Monthly  Pklatinate  in  Jannaiy  and  Bthniurj  laft," 

Merenriea  for  March  and  April  1689.  it  perhapa  the  moft  remarkable. 
The  pao^phleta  and  broadaidea  are  too 
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CHAP,     enemy.    Her  hatred  of  hiii^  cooperatixig  perhaps  in& 

^  feelixigs,  induced  her  to  plead  the  caose  of  the  unhappy 
people  of  the  Bhine.    She  appealed  to  those  sentiments  <^ 
compassion  which,  though  weakened  by  many  corrupUug  in- 
fluences, were  not  altogether  extinct  in  her  husband's  mind, 
and  to  those  sentiments  of  religion  which  had  too  often  im- 
pelled him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
were  on  the  side  of  humanity.    He  relented;  and  Treves  was 
spared.*    In  truth  he  could  hardly  fidl  to  perceive  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error.    The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate, 
while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  degree  lessened  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  had  inflamed  their  animosily,  and  had  ffamished 
them  with  inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.   The  cry  of  ven- 
geance rose  on  every  side.    Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of 
tiie  House  of  Austria  mighthave  felt  about  coalescing  with  Pro- 
testants was  completely  removed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lewis  ac- 
cused the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed 
the  cause  of  tiie  Church ;  of  having  allied  themselves  with  an 
usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion  of  the  great  schism;  of 
having  been  accessary  to  the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sove- 
reign who  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  zeal  for  the  true  religion. 
It  was  in  vain  that  James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortimes,  and  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his  brethren  also  in  the 
faith,  against  the  unnatural  children  and  the  rebellious  sub- 
jects who  had  driven  him  into  exile.     There  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  the  reproaches  of 
Lewis  and  to  the   supplications  of  James.     Leopold  and 
Charles  declared  that  they  had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just 
selfdefence,  leagued  themselves  with  heretics,  till  their  enemy 
had,  for  purposes  of  unjust  aggression,  leagued  himself  with 
Mahometans.     Nor  was  this  the  worst.     The  French  King, 
not  content  with  assisting  the  Moslem  against  the  Christians, 
was  himself  treating  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would 
have  shocked  the  very  Moslem.     His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them 
justice,  had  not  perpetrated  on  the  Danube  such  outrages 
a<7ainst  the  edifices  and  the  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  as  he  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  that  Church 
was  perpetrating  on  the  Bhine.     On  these   grounds,  the 
princes  to  whom  James  had  appealed  replied  by  appealing, 
with  many  professions  of  good  will  and  compassion,  to  him- 

*  M<^moin  of  Saint  Simon. 
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8el£    He  was  surely  too  just  to  blame  them  for  fliinTHng  that     CHAP, 
it  was  their  first  duty  to  defend  their  own  people  against  such    _^    - 
outrages  as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert,  or  for 
calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an  enemy  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.^ 

During  the  winter  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  spring,  the  War  de- 
powers  hostile  to  Prance  were  gathering  their  strength  iFor  a  ^^^^ 
great  effort,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one  France, 
another.    As  the  season  for  military  oi)erations  approached, 
the  solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  Grod  of  battles 
came  forth  in  rapid  succession.     The  manifesto  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  appeared  in  February ;  that  of  the  States  General 
in  March ;  that  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April ;  and 
that  of  Spain  in  May.f 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  over, 
the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  King.  J  In  the 
debate,  that  hatred  of  the  powerful,  tmscrupulous,  and  im- 
perious Lewis,  which  had,  during  twenty  years  of  vassalage, 
been  festering  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke  violently 
forth.  He  was  called  the  most  Christian  Turk,  the  most 
Christian  ravager  of  Christendom,  the  most  Christian  barba- 
rian  who  had  perpetrated  on  Christiaas  outrages  of  which  hia 
infidel  allies  would  have  been  ashamed.  §  A  committee,, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ardent  Whigs,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address.  John  Hampden,  the  most  ardent  Whig  among^ 
them,  was  put  into  the  chair ;  and  he  produced  a  composi- 
tion too  long,  too  rhetorical,  and  too  vituperative,  to  suit  the 
lips  of  the  Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  Invectives 
against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper  in  which  the 

*  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  Leo-  delere,  palatia  prindpum  ab  omni  anti^ 

pold*8  letter  to  James :  "  Nunc  autem  quo  quitate  inter  saerissima  bellorum  incendia 

kwo  res  nostige  sint,  ut  Seienitati  Testra  intacta  serrata  exurete,  templa  spoliare, 

auzilium  pnestari  possit  a  nobis,  qui  non  dedititios  in  seiritntem  more  apud  bar- 

Tardoo  tantum  beUo  implidti,  sed  in-  baros  usitato  abducere,  denique  passim, 

nper  etiam  crudelissimo  et  iniquissimo  imprimis  Tero  etiam  in  Catholioorum  di- 

a  Gidlis,  rerum  suarum,  ut  putabant,  in  tionibus,  alia  horrenda,  et  ipsam  Turco- 

Anglia  seeuris,  contra  datam  fidem  im-  rum  tyrannidem  superantia  immanitatis 

pediti  sumus,  ipsimet  Serenitati  yestre  et  levititt  exempla  edere  pro  ludo  ha- 

judieasdum  relinquimus.  .  .  .  Galli  non  bent" 

tAntum  in  nostrum  et  totius  Christiana  f  See  the  London  Gaaettes  of  Feb.  25., 

orbis  pemidem  foedifraga  arma  cum  ju-  March  11.,  April  22.,  May  2.,  and  the 

ratis  Sancta  Cmds  hostibus  sodare  fas  Moiithly  Mercuries.    Some  of  the  Be- 

nbi  duennt ;  sed  etiam  in  imperio,  perfi-  darations  wiU  be  found  in  I>umont*s 

diam  perfidia  eomulando,  urbes  deditione  Corps  Uniyersel  Diplomatique, 

oempatas  eontia  datam  fidem  immensis  )  Commons*  Journals,  April  15,  16. 

tribotis  c^haurire,  ezhaustas,  diripere,  1689. 

direptaa  Anditot  cxidDdere  aut  llammia  |  Oldmixon. 

VOL.  n.  K  K 
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OEAP.  Hooie  then  was,  have  passed  withont  oensme,  if  fhejr  had 
^  mot  been  accompanied  l^  serere  reflections  on  the  character 
and  administration  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  memory,  in 
spite  of  all  his  JEralts,  was  aflGBctdonatelj  cherished  by  the 
Tories.  There  were  some  very  intelligible  allusions  to 
Charles's  dealings  with  the  Court  at  Tersailles,  and  to  the 
foreign  woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a  snake 
in  his  bosom.  The  Honse  was  with  good  reason  dissatisfied. 
The  address  was  recommitted,  and,  haying  been  made  more 
concise,  and  less  declamatory  and  acrimonious,  was  approred 
and  presented.*  William's  attention  was  called  to  the 
wrongs  which  France  had  done  to  him  and  to  his  kingdom ; 
and  he  was  assured  that^  whenever  he  shonid  resort  to  arms 
for  the  redress  of  those  wrongs,  he  shonid  be  heartily  sup- 
ported by  his  people!  He  thanked  the  Commons  warmly. 
Ambition,  he  said,  should  never  induce  him  to  draw  the 
sword :  but  he  had  no  choice :  France  had  already  attacked 
England ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defence.    A  few  days  later  war  was  proclaimed.t 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Commons  in  their 
address,  and  by  the  King  in  his  maaoifesto,  the  most  serious 
was  the  interference  of  Lewis  in  the  a&hB  of  Ireland.  Ln 
that  country  great  events  had,  during  several  months,  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  those  evento  it  is 
now  time  to  relate  the  history,  a  history  dark  with  crime  and 
sorrow,  yet  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

*  Commons'  JonmalB,  April  19.  24.    of  May,  but  yn»  not  published  in  ths 
2C.  1689.  London  Gasette  till  ths  13th. 

t  The  deckimtion  is  dated  on  the  7th 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

WiLLL^M  had  assumed,  together  with  the  title  of  King  of    chap. 
England,  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland.     For  all  our  jurists  .    ^'  . 
then  regarded  Ireland  as  a  mere  colonj,  more  important  State  of 
indeed  than  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  like  thetime^of 
Masachusetts,  Virginia,    and   Jamaica,    dependent  on  the  theReyo- 
mother  country,  and  bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  ^^^^°- 
whom  the  mother  country  had  called  to  the  throne.* 

In  fact,  however,  the  Revolution  found  Ireland  emancipated  The  civil 
fix)m  the  dominion  of  the  English  colony.  As  early  as  the  §J7hands 
year  1686,  James  had  determined  to  make  that  island  a  place  of  the 
of  arms  which  might  overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place  caSolici. 
of  refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in  Great  Britain, 
the  members  of  his  Church  might  find  refiige.  With  this 
view  he  had  exerted  all  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  inverting 
the  relation  between  the  conquerors  and  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. The  execution  of  his  design  he  had  entrusted,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English  counsellors,  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  Tyrconnel.  In  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process 
was  complete.  The  highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger  named  Alexander  Fitton, 
who  had  been  detected  in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined  for 
misconduct  by  the  House  of  Lords  at  Westminster,  who  had 
been  many  years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally  deficient  in 
legal  knowledge  and  in  the  natural  good  sense  and  acuteness 
by  which  the  want  of  legal  knowledge  has  sometimes  been 
supplied,  was  Lord  Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that  he 
had  apostatised  from  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  this  merit 
was  thought  sufficient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain  of  his  Saxon 
extraction.  He  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  his  patrons.     On  the  bench  of  justice  he  declared  that 

*  The  genertl  ofonion  of  the  English  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  which  ap« 
OD  this  fnbjeot  is  desrly  expressed  in  a  peared  during  the  Tacancj  of  the  thiona. 
little  tract  entitled  **  Aphorisms  relating 

Kza 
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CHAP,  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  fortj  thousand  who  was  not 
.  ^^*  .  a  villain.  He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the 
interests  of  his  Church  were  concerned,  postponed  his  deci- 
sion, for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual 
director,  a  Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.* 
Thomas  Nugent,  a  Boman  Catholic  who  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  bar  except  by  his  brogue  and  his  blun- 
ders, was  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.t  Stephen  Bice, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  whose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  dis- 
puted even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and  religion,  but 
whose  known  hostility  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  excited  the 
most  painftd  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  all  who  held  pro- 
perty under  that  Act,  was  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.J 
Bichard  Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read  lawyer,  who  had  been 
educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and  whose  prejudices  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  education,  was  Attor- 
ney General  § 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  was  still  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas :  but  two  Boman  Catholic 
Judges  sate  with  him.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  one  of 
those  judges,  Daly,  was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation,  and  in- 
tegrity. The  matters  however  which  came  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment.  Even  the 
King's  Bench  was  at  this  time  almost  deserted.  The  Court 
of  Exchequer  overflowed  with  business ;  for  it  was  the  only 
court  at  Dublin  from  which  no  writ  of  error  lay  to  England, 
and  consequently  the  only  court  in  which  the  English  could  be 
oppressed  and  pillaged  without  hope  of  redress.  Bice,  it  was 
said,  had  declared  that  they  should  have  from  him  exactly 
what  the  law,  construed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  gave  them, 
and  nothing  more.  What,  in  his  opinion,  the  law,  strictly  con- 
strued, gave  them,  they  could  easily  infer  from  a  saying 
which,  before  he  became  a  Judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth.  "  1 
will  drive,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  coach  and  six  through  the  Act 
of  Settlement."  He  now  carried  his  threat  daily  into  execu- 
tion. The  cry  of  all  Protestants  was  that  it  mattered  not 
what  evidence  they  produced  before  him  ;  that,  when  their 
titles  were  to  be  set  aside,  the  rankest  forgeries,  the  most  in- 

♦  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of        \  King,  iii.  3. 
Ireland,  ii.  6.  and  iii.  3.  §  Kinp,  ii.  6.,  iii.  3.     Clarendon,  in  a 

t  King,  iii.  3.    Clarrndon  in  a  letter  to  letter  to  Ormond  (Sept.  28.  16861  speaks 

Bochester  (June  1.  1686),  calls  Nugent  highly  of  Nagle's  knowledge  ana  abilitr, 

•'a  very  troublesome,  impertinent  crea-  but  in  the  Diary  (Jan.  31.  168?)  callj 

ture."  him  **  a  covetous,  ambitious  man." 
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£unoTis  witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  countenance.    To  his     CHAP. 


TCU, 


court  his  countrymen  came  in  multitudes  with  writs  of 
ejectment  and  writs  of  trespass.  In  his  court  the  government 
attacked  at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pronouncing  all  those 
charters  forfeited.  The  municipal  corporations,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
reformed  religion  and  of  the  English  interest,  and  had  conse- 
quentlj  been  regarded  by  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  with  an  • 
aversion  which  cannot  be  thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable. 
Had  those  bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judicious  and  impartial 
manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which  so  de- 
sirable a  result  had  been  attained  might  have  been  pardoned. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  one  exclusive  system  had  been 
swept  away  only  to  make  room  for  another.  The  boroughs 
were  subjected  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown.  Towns 
in  which  almost  every  householder  was  an  English  Protestant 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  Irish  Boman  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  new  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen  the  places 
over  which  they  were  appointed  to  bear  rule.  At  the  same 
time  the  Sheriffs,  to  whom  belonged  the  execution  of  writs 
and  the  nomination  of  juries,  were  selected  in  almost  every 
instance  fix>m  the  caste  which  had  till  very  recently  been  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  trust.  It  was  affirmed  that  some  of 
these  important  functionaries  had  been  burned  in  the  hand 
for  theft.  Others  had  been  servants  to  Protestants ;  and  the 
Protestants  added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  country  when  this  was  the  case  ;  for  that  a  menial  who 
had  cleaned  the  plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  might  pass  for  a  civilised  being,  when  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.  To  such  Sheriffs  no 
colonist,  even  if  he  had  been  so  strangely  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain a  judgment,  dared  to  entrust  an  execution.'^ 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The  mfli- 
been  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Celtic  population.  ?*^po^« 
The  transfer  of  the  military  power  had  been  not  less  com-  bliMb  of 
plete.    The  army,  which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  thelUmiaii 
had  been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascendency,  had 
ceased  to  exist.    Whole  regiments  had  been  dissolved  and 

*  Kisff.  iL  5.  1.,  iiL  3.  6. ;  A  Short  of  the  ProtesUnt  Religion  and  InteitsU, 
View  of  Um  Methodj  made  use  of  in  Ire-  br  a  Cleig]rman  lately  eacaped  from 
Uad  for  the  Sttbrenion  and  Deatruction    taaoee,  licenaed  October  17.  1689. 


•B^Iighij 
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zeoonstiracted.  Six  thnMaw)^  Ftotostant  re^Botiih  <lep»twJ 
of  fliair  bread,  TTeiBbnx)diiig.TniethaiiieiitoTwfltdr»iai^^ 
arbadcioaed  the  sea  an^  jcnited  tfae  standaa^  of  "VniliuiL 
Oidr  pUoe  tna  n^plied  1^  man  vlio  had  long  nfl^rad 
(^^eBsion,  uid  who^  finding  tlienuelTU  tnytitnlr  fatw 
fii^iiied  frna  shtTM  into  nuataraj  wen  imps^ent  to  paj  liadE, 
witih  aocamnlated  OHOzy,  the  beavj  debt  <^  ngnriM  and  i&- 
foUs.    ThenewBQMiarBjttwaBBaidjoeverrnwodanEagSab- 

^mi  ^frHimit  mwri-ng  Tiim  fuid  Ctdling  I'i™  l^.  80me  frnl*H|j»ift- 

Therj-  -were  the  feiTor  of  erety  Fn>teetuit  inakeeper;  fin^ 
fiom  fhe  nunueut  vhen.  Ihey  came  under  his  too^  ttw^'  ato 
and  drank  ereEytiung:  tii^paid  for  nothing;  andbyflieir 
rode  swaggering  Uiej  seazed  more  teiqiectablA  guests  from 
has  do<n>.* 

Such  VB8  the  state  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince  of  Oraii|,'e 
landed  at  Torfaay.  From  that  time  areiy  packet  which  ar- 
xived  at  Dublin  brought  tidings,  sncii  as  <>ould  not  but  in- 
craaae  the  mntoal  faar  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  mces. 
Ulb  cokatist,  who,  after  long  eigojing  and  abusing  power, 
had  now  tasted  for  a  moment  ttte  bitterneaa  of  servitude,  the 
native,  who,  lATing  drank  to  the  dv^  all  the  bitterness  of 
serritnde,  had  at  lengQL  fi^  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abnsed 
power,  were  alike  eensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like 
that  of  1641,  was  at  hand.  The  majority  impatiently  ex- 
pected Phelim  CNeil  to  revive  in  Tyrconnel.  The  minority 
saw  in  William  a  second  Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  stmck  was  a  qoeetion 
which  "WiUiamitea  and  Jacobites  afterwards  debated  with 
much  asperity.  But  no  qnestion  could  be  more  idle.  His- 
tory must  do  to  both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has 
ever  done  to  the  otheii,  and  must  admit  that  botli  had  fiiir 
pleas  and  cruel  provocati(»ui.  Both  had  been  placed,  by  a 
&te  for  which  neither  was  answerable,  in  such  a  situation 
that,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  re- 
gard each  other  with  enmity.    A  king,  who  perhaps  might 


EinK,  iil.  2.     I  caimot  find   Uut    espcdallj  before  tlii*  nrolntiaii  begao, 
4m  Leslie,  vho  was  mloiu  cm  tha     ami  vhidi  HMMt  of  sajtlunK  bmuht  it 
othar  aide,  hai,  in  hii  uuirer  to  King,    on.    No ;  I  Bm  br  fnnn  it.    Ian 


eontn^cud  anj  of  theta  ftOa.    Indeed  that  their  carriage  in  ua^  putienlai* 

IiBBlia  giTCB  ap  TyrconneTa  adnuniaCn.  gare  greater  ooeaoon  to  King  Tamwfl 

ttan.    "I  denre  to  obnate  ana  objaetiDn  enemiea  than  all  the  othai  mi3admim>- 

vhidi  I  know  irill  br  made,  ai  if  I  veni  trationi  whidi  Vers  ehaigod  upon  hia 

abont  vhoUf  to  vindicate  all  that  the  goteniment.'^Leili(r(  Aiuwar  to  Kiag, 

Lccd  TTRcnmel    and   other    of   Kiiu  I69Z. 
JtBU^a  miniiteia  ban  done  in  Ireltikt 
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ha76  reconciled  them,  had,  year  after  year,  systematically  CHAP, 
employed  his  whole  power  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  >,  ,  ^^ 
enmity  to  madness.  It  wm  now  impossible  to  establish  in 
Ireland  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  a  government 
which  should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or  of  sect,  a 
government  which,  while  strictly  respecting  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  law  to  the  new  landowners,  should  alleviate 
by  a  judicious  liberality,  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient 
gentry.  The  opportunity  had  passed  away  2  compromise  had 
become  impossible :  the  two  infuriated  castes  were  alike  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be  oppressed, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but  in  victory,  vengeance, 
and  dominion.  They  agreed  only  in  spuming  out  of  the  way 
every  mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages,  insults,  evil  re-  Panic 
ports,  violent  panics,  the  natural  preludes  of  the  terrible  S"^?^^* 
conflict  which  was  at  hand.  A  rumour  spread  over  the  whole 
island  that,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Englishry.  Tyrconnel  sent  for  the 
chief  Protestants  of  Dublin  to  the  Castle,  and,  with  his 
usual  energy  of  diction,  invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance 
of  heaven,  if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  con- 
founded lie.  It  was  said  that,  in  his  rage  at  finding  his 
oaths  ineffectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and  wig,  and  flung 
them  into  the  fire.*  But  lying  Dick  Talbot  was  so  well 
known  that  his  imprecations  and  gesticidations  only  strength- 
ened the  apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay. 
Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  had  been  a  large 
emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  people  from  the  Irish  ports  to 
England.  That  emigration  now  went  on  &ster  than  ever. 
It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well  built 
or  commodious  vesseL  But  many  persons,  made  bold  by  the 
excess  of  fear,  and  choosing  ratiier  to  trust  the  winds  and 
waves  than  the  exasperated  Irishry,  ventured  to  encounter 
all  the  dangers  of  St.  Greorge's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh 
coast  in  open  boats  aiid  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  English 
who  remained  began,  in  almost  every  county,  to  draw  close 
together.  Every  large  country  house  became  a  fortress. 
Every  visitor  who  arrived  after  nightfidl  was  challenged  from 
a  loophole  or  fit)m  a  barricaded  window ;  and  if  he  attempted 

*  A  True  tod  ImpaTtiftl  Aooount  of    who  wis  an  Eja-wiUmm  ;  lioenied  July 
tlie  BMMt  matnial  PaMtgot  in  Irekiid    22.  1689. 
mom  Doeonbtr  16S8,  hj  a  Gcntlamaa 
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CHAP,     to  enter  without  passwords  and  explanations,  a  blnnderbnsB 
^  ^7^  -  was  presented  to  liim.     On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninili  <rf 


December,  there  was  scarcely  one  ProtestEmt  mansion  fix>m 
the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in  which  armed  men 
were  not  watching  and  lights  burning  fix>m  the  early  sunset 
to  the  late  sunrise.* 
'S^arj  of       ^  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  district  at  tins 
Kenmare.^   time  has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  illustrates  the  genend 
state  of  the  kingdom.     The  south-western  part  of  Kerry  is 
now  well  known  as  the  most  beautifdl  tract  in  the  British 
isles.     The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching  &r 
into  the  Atlantic,  the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  bnild,  the 
riyulets  brawling  down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  oyerhxing  bj 
groves  in  which  the  wild  deer  find  covert,   attract  every 
-summer  crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business  and  the 
pleasures  of  great  cities.     The  beauties  of  that  country  ore 
indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the  west 
wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless  ocean.     But,  on  the  rare 
4days  when  the  sim  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the  landscape 
has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  colouring  seldom  found  in 
our  latitude.    The  myrtle  loves  the  soil.    The  arbutus  thrives 
better  than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria,  t     The  turt 
is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere  :  the  hills  glow  with  a  richer 
purple  :  the  varnish  of  the  hoUy  and  ivy  is  more  g-lossy ;  and 
berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brightei 
green.      But  during   the   greater  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  this  paradise  was  as  little  known  to  the  civilised 
world  as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.     If  ever  it  was  men- 
tioned, it  was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs, 
thickets,  and  precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and 
where  some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  made  themselves  burrows  in  the  mud,  and  lived 
on  roots  and  sour  milk.  J 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Aocount,  halb  Wolff  und  Fiichse."  So  late  as 
1689  ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  Kinp,  1G92.        the  year  1710  money  was  levied  on  pre- 

t  There  have  been  in  the  neighbour-  sentments  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Kerry 
hood  of  Killarney  specimens  of  the  ar-  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  that 
butus  thirty  feet  high  and  four  feet  and  a  county.  See  Smith's  Ancient  and  Mo- 
half  round.  See  the  Philosophical  Tnins-  dem  Stat«  of  the  County  of  Keny, 
actions,  227.  1756.    I  do  not  know  that  I  hare  ef«r 

I  In  a  very  full  account  of  the  British    mat  with  a  better  book  of  tbe  kind  aai 
isles  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1690, 
Kerry  is  described  as  "an  vielen  Ortr 
unwegsam  und  voller  Wilder  und  ' 
biiige."     Wolves  still  infested  Irel 
"Kein  schadlich  Thicr  ist  da,  am 
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At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent  and  enlight-  ^^P- 
ened  Sir  William  Petty  determined  to  form  an  English  settle-  ^ 
ment  in  this  wild  district.  He  possessed  a  large  domain 
there,  which  has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of  snch  an 
ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that  domain,  he  expended, 
it  was  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  little 
town  which  he  founded,  named  fix>m  the  bay  of  Eenmare, 
stood  at  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge,  on 
the  stmimit  of  which  travellers  now  stop  to  gaze  upon  the 
loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Elillamey.  Scarcely  any  village, 
built  by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  Englanders,  &x  from 
the  dwellings  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Bed  Indians,  was  more  completely  out  of 
the  pale  of  civilisation  than  Eenmare.  Between  Petty's 
settlement  and  the  nearest  English  habitation  the  journey  by 
land  was  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and  dangerous  country. 
Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty-two  houses  were  erected. 
The  population  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
land  round  the  town  was  well  cultivated.  The  cattle  were 
numerous.  Two  small  barks  were  employed  in  fishing  and 
trading  along  the  coast.  The  supply  of  herrings,  pilchards, 
mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful,  and  would  have  been 
still  more  plentifnly  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the  finest 
paart-of  fteycar,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals,  which  preyed 
on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome 
visitor:  his  for  was  valuable,  and  his  oil  supplied  light 
through  the  long  nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was  made 
with  great  success  to  set  up  iron  works.  It  was  not  yet  the 
practice  to  employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelting ;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  timber  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Kenmare  was  then  richly  wooded ;  and  Petty  found  it  a 
gainful  speculation  to  send  ore  thither.  The  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  still  regret  the  woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which 
were  cut  down  to  feed  his  furnaces.  Another  scheme  had 
occurred  to  his  active  and  intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  abounded  with  variegated  marble,  red 
and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty  well  ^ew  at  what  cost 
the  ancient  Bomans  had  decorated  their  baths  and  temples 
with  many    coloured    columns  hewn  fit)m    Laconian  and 

liam*s  reigii  Ivelmnd  wis  lometimes  called  Irish  annj  ii  thus  described : 
1^  the  nicknmme  of  WcOlU^    Thusm  "  A  dunin.  (ta«p 

apoemoiithebftttleorLftH0giie,called  And  Wolfluid  howl  miu  thro' tlMriiLiccnp.'* 
Adriee  to  a  Bunter,  the  tenor  of  the 
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CHAP,    African  qnaxrieB ;  and  lie  seema  to  Bave  indulged  the  Iiope 
^  that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kieny  miglit  Ibmiah 
einbeUishmenta  to  the  mansions  of  Saint  Jamea'a  Sqnaze,  and 
to  Hie  choir  of  Saint  Ftal'a  OathedraL* 

From  the  first,  Hie  settlers  had  fonnd  that  Ihej  mnat  be 
prepared  to  ezerdse  13ie  right  of  sdfde&nee  to  an  extent 
"which  would  have  been  nnneoessarj  and  m^jnstifiable  in  a 
well  governed  ooimtEy.  The  law  was  altogether  wxthont  force 
in  the  highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  thsTOle  of  Tralee. 
No  offlkser  of  jnsldce  willingly  Yentored  into  thoaepari^  One 
pursuivant  vdio  in  1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant 
there  was  murdered.  The  people  of  Xienmare  seem  however 
to  have  been  sufficientlj  secured  by  their  union,  their  inteHi- 
gence,  and  their  spirit,  till  the  dose  of  the  year  1688.  Then 
at  length  the  effiscts  of  the  policy  of  Tyrconnel  began  to  be 
&lt  even  in  that  remote  comer  of  Ireland*  In  Ihe  eyes  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ifunster  the  colonists  were  aliens  and  here- 
tics. The  buildings,  the  boats,  the  machines,  the  granaries, 
Ihe  dairies,  the  fomaees,  were  doubtless  contemplated  by  the 
native  race  with  that  mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which 
the  ignorant  naturally  regard  the  triumphs  of  knowledge. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  emigrants  had  been 
guilty  of  those  &ults  from  which  civilised  men  who  settle 
among  an  uncivilised  people  are  rarely  free.  The  power 
derived  from  superior  intelligence  had,  we  may  eaoly  beUeve, 
been  sometimes  displayed  with  insolence,  and  sometimes 
exerted  with  injustice.  Now  therefore,  when  the  news  spread 
from  altar  to  altar,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  that  the  stran- 
gers w^re  to  be  driven  out,  and  that  their  houses  and  lands 
were  to  be  given  as  a  booty  to  the  children  of  the  soil,  a  pre- 
datory war  commenced.  Plunderers,  thirty,  foriy,  seventy 
in  atroop,  prowled  round  the  town,  some  with  firearms,  some 
with  pikes.  The  bams  were  robbed.  The  horses  were 
stolen.  In  one  foray  a  hundred  and  forty  cattle  were  swept 
away  and  driven  off  through  the  ravines  of  Glengarifil  In 
one  night  slk  dwellings  vFere  broke  open  and  pillaged.  At 
last  the  colonists,  driven  to  extremity,  resolved  to  die  like 
men  rather  than  be  murdered  in  their  beds.  The  house 
built  by  Petty  for  his  agent  was  the  largest  in  the  place.  It 
stood  on  a  rocky  peninsula  round  which  the  waves  of  the  bay 
broke.  Here  the  whole  population  assembled,  seventy-five 
fighting  men,  with  about  a  hundred  women  and  children. 

*  SmiUi*s  Andeot  and  Modem  State  of  Keny. 
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They  had  among  them  sixty  firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes  and  CHAP, 
swords.  Bound  the  agent's  honse  they  threw  up  with  great  ^^  ^ 
speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet  in  heierht  and  twelve  in  thick- 
ness. The  space  enclosed  was  about  half  an  acre.  Within  this 
rampart  aU  the  arms,  the  ammunition,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  settlement  were  collected,  and  several  huts  of  thin  plank 
were  built.  When  these  preparations  were  completed,  the 
men  of  Eenmare  began  to  make  vigorous  reprisals  on  their 
Irish  neighbours,  seized  robbers,  recovered  stolen  property, 
and  continued  during  some  weeks  to  act  in  aU  things  as  an 
independent  commonwealth.  The  government  was  carried 
on  by  elective  officers  to  whom  every  member  of  the  society 
swore  fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels.* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Kenmare  were  thus 
bestirring  themselves,  similar  preparations  for  defence  were 
made  by  larger  communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great 
numbers  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country, 
and  repaired  to  those  towns  which  Imd  been  founded  and  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  native  population, 
and  which,  though  recently  placed  under  the  government  of 
Boman  Catholic  magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Protestants.  A  considerable  body  of  armed  colonists  mus- 
tered at  Sligo,  another  at  Charleville,  a  third  at  Mallow,  a 
fourth  still  more  formidable  at  Bandon.f  But  the  principal 
strongholds  of  the  Englishry  during  this  evil  time  were 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Fer-  Enni»- 
managh,  was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was  built  on  an  island  "^^•■'' 
surrounded  by  the  river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets 
of  water  known  by  the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The 
stream  and  both  the  lakes  were  overhung  .on  every  side  by 
natural  forests.  EnniskiUen  consisted  of  about  eighty 
dwellings  clustering  round  an  ancient  castle.  The  in- 
habitants were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Protestants,  and 
boasted  that  their  town  had  been  true  to  the  Protestant 
cause  through  the  terrible  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641. 
Early  in  December  they  received  from  Dublin  an  intimation 
that  two  companies  of  Popish  infantry  were  to  be  imme- 
diately quartered  on  them.  The  alarm  of  the  little  com- 
munity was  great,  and  the  greater  because  it  was  known 

*  ExMt  RelataoB  of  the  Penecatiomi.  Eerrr,  1756. 

Bobberiei  and  Losses,  sosUined  by  the  f  Ireland's  Lamentation,  licensed  Maj 

FroiestanU  of  Kilmare  in  Ireland,  1689 ;  18.  1689. 
Smith's  Ancient  and  Modem  State  of 
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CTAP,  that  a  preaohing  friar  had  been  e^nrting  himiifllf  to  inflamft 
^  the  LriBh  populatiozL  of  the  neighbomliood  againrt  the 
heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  taken.  Come  what  mig^t, 
the  troops  should  not  be  admitted.  Yet  the  means  of  defence 
were  slender.  Not  ten  pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  fire- 
locks fit  for  use,  could  be  collected  within  the  walls.  Miss- 
sengers  were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue:  and  the 
summons  was  gaUantl j  obeyed.  In  a  tsw  hours  two  hundred 
foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse  had  assembled*  Tyr- 
connel's  soldiers  were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with 
them  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be  distributed  among 
the  peasantry.  The  peasantry  greeted  the  royal  standaxd 
with  delight^  and  accompanied  the  mareh  in  great  numbers. 
The  townsmen  and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked, came  boldly  forth  to  encounter  the  intruders.  Hie 
officers  of  James  had  expected  no  resistance.  They  were 
confounded  when  they  saw  confronting  them  a  oolumn  of 
foot^  flanked  by  a  large  body  of  mounted  gentlemen  and 
yeomen.  The  crowd  of  camp  followers  ran  away  in  tenor. 
The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it  might  be 
called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty  miles 
oflF  at  Cavan.* 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy  victory,  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  gOTemment  and  defence  of  Ennis- 
killen  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
a  gentleman  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had 
recently  been  deprived  of  his  commission  by  Tyrconnel,  and 
had  since  been  living  on  an  estate  in  Fermanagh,  was  ap- 
pointed Grovemor,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle. 
Trusty  men  were  enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition. 
As  there  was  a  scarcity  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were 
employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastening  scythes  on  poles. 
All  the  country  houses  round  Lough  Erne  were  turned  into 
garrisons.  No  Papist  was  suffered  to  be  at  large  in  the  town; 
and  the  friar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his  eloquence 
against  the  Englishry  was  thrown  into  pri8on.t 
London-  The  other  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  was  a  place  of 

d«^"y-         more  importance.     Eighty  years  before,  during  the  troubles 

*  A  Tnie  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  partial  Aooonnt  of  the  Actions  of  the 

the  Inniskilling  men,  by  Andrew  Hamil-  Inniskillinp  men,  hj  Captain  Uniliam 

ton,  Rector  of  Kilskerrie,  and  one  of  Mac  Cormick,  one  of  the  fint  that  took 

the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of  Clogher,  np  Arms,  1691. 

an  Eyewitness  therrofand  Actor  therein,  f  Hamilton*!   Tme   Relation;    Mao 

licensed  Jan.  15.  16J3 ;    A  Further  Im-  Cormick*s  Further  JmpaTtial  AoeouiU 
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cansed  bj  the  last  struggle  of  the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  CHAP. 
O'Donnell  against  the  authority  of  James  the  First,  the  -_™'  . 
ancient  city  of  Deny  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native 
chiefs :  the  inhabitaiits  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  houses 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down 
and  punished:  the  govemment  resolved  to  restore  the  ruined 
town :  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
London  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King  James 
the  First  made  over  to  them  in  their  corporate  capacity  the 
ground  covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  Deny,  and  about  six 
thousand  acres  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  is  now 
enriched  by  industry,  embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  well  tilled  fields  and  stately 
manor  houses  of  England.  A  new  city  soon  arose  which,  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
was  called  Londonderry.  The  buildings  covered  the  summit 
and  slope  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Foyle,  then  whitened  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.f  On  the 
highest  ground  stood  tiie  Cathedral,  a  church  which,  though 
erected  when  the  secret  of  Gothic  architecture  was  lost,  and 
though  ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  awfiil 
temples  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 
Isear  the  Cathedral  rose  the  Palace  of  the  Bishop,  whose  see 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Lreland.  The  city  was  in 
form  nearly  an  ellipse ;  and  the  principal  streets  formed  a 
cross,  the  arms  of  which  met  in  a  square  called  the  Diamond. 
The  original  houses  have  been  either  rebuilt  or  so  much 
repaired  that  their  ancient  character  can  no  longer  be  traced; 
but  many  of  them  were  standing  within  living  memory. 
They  were  in  general  two  stories  in  height;  and  some  of 
them  had  stone  staircases  on  the  outside.  The  dwellings 
were  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  which  the  whole  circum- 
ference was  little  less  than  a  mile.  On  the  bastions  were 
planted  culverins  and  sakers  presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds 
of  London  to  the  colony.  On  some  of  these  ancient  guns, 
which  have  done  memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
devices  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  of  the  Vintners' 
Company,  and  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  are  still 
discemible.t 

*  ConoM  View  of  the  Iriih  5k>eiety,  Bcrration  of  Ireland,  licenaed  July  17. 

1822 ;  Mr.  HeaUi*s  intereitiDg  Account  1689. 

of  the  Wonhipchil  Companj  of  Qiocers,  {  These  thingi  I  obierred  or  learned 

Apfcndix  17.  on  the  ipot. 

t  The  Intereit  of  England  in  the  Pre- 
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CHAP,        The  inhabitaiits  were  Proteatanis  of  Anglosaxon  blood. 
^  They  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  oonntrj  or  of  one  church : 
but  Englishmen  and  ScotohTnen,  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians, seem  to  hare  generally  lired  together  in  friendship^ 
a  friendship  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  coBomum 
antipathy  to  the  Irish  race  and  to  Hie  Popish  religion. 
During  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Londonderxy  had  resdntely 
held  out  against  the  natiye  chieftains,  and  had  been  re* 
peatedly  besieged  in  Taih.*    ^ince  the  Bestoration  the  city 
had  prospered.    The  Foyle,  when  the  tide  was  high,  brooght 
up  ships  of  large  burden  to  the  quay.    The  fisheries  throve 
greatly.    The  nets,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes  so  fbll  tiiat 
it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multitudes  of  fish  into  the 
waves.    The  quantiiy  of  salmon  caught  annually  was  esti- 
mated at  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight.t 
^  <^      The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm  which, 
jjJSm^     towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1688,  was  general  among  the 
dicqr.         Protestants  settled  in  Ireland.    It.was  known  that  the  abori- 
ginal peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  laying  in  pikes 
andknives.    Priests  had  been  hazang^uing  in  a  style  of  which, 
it  must  be  owned,  the  Puritan  part  of  the  Angloeazon  odony 
had  little  right  to  complain,  about  the  slanghter  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  and  the  judgments  which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself 
by  sparing  one  of  the  proscribed  race.     Bumours  from  various 
quarters  and  anonymous  letters  in  various  hands  agreed  in 
naming  the  ninth  of  December  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  strangers.    While  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
were  agitated  by  these  reports,  news  came  that  a  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  Papists,  commanded  by  a  Papist,  Alexander 
Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  had  received  orders  from  the 
Lord  Deputy  to  occupy  Londonderry,  and  was  already  on  the 
march  from  Coleraine.      The  consternation  was  extreme. 
Some  were  for  closing  the  gates  and  resisting ;  some  for  sub- 
mitting ;  some  for  temporising.     The  corporation  had,  like 
the  other  corporations  of  Ireland,  been  remodelled.     The 
magistrates  were  men  of  low  station  and  character.     Among 
them  was  only  one  person  of  Anglosaxon  extraction ;  and  he 
had  turned  Papist.     In  such  rulers  the  inhabitants  could  place 
no  confidence.^    The  Bishop,  Ezekid  Hopkms,  resolutely 

*  Tlie  best  aooonnt  that  I  have  seen  of  sermtion  of  Ireland ;  1689. 

what  paned  in  Londonderry  during  the  X  ^ J  anthoritj  for  this  nn&Toiirabla 

war  wliich  bc^gan  in  1641  is  in  Dr.  Reid*i  accoont  of  the  oorporatioo  ia  an  epie 

•    SatoiT  of  the  PrMbjrterian  Chnrch  in  poem  entitled  the  lionderiad.    This  cx- 

Ifdand.  traordinaiy  work  mnst  hare  been  writtea 

t  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  Pre-  very  soon  aftir  the  erents  to  whidi  it 
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adhered  to  the  political  doctrines  "which  he  had  preached 
during  many  years,  and  exhorted  his  flock  to  go  patiently  to 
the  slaughter  rather  than  incur  the  goilt  of  disobeying  the 
Lord's  Ajiointed.*  Antrim  waa  meanwhile  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer.  At  length  the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  his 
troops  arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Poyle.  There 
was  then  no  bridge :  but  there  was  a  ferry  which  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment  from  Antrim's  regiment 
crossed.  The  officers  presented  themselyes  at  the  gate,  pro- 
duced a  warrant  directed  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  de- 
manded admittance  and  quarters  for  His  Majesty's  soldiers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young  apprentices,  most  of 
whom  appear,  from  their  names,  to  have  been  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent,  flew  to  the  guard  room,  armed  themselves, 
seized  the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  (rate,  closed 
it  in  the  &ce  of  the  King's  officers,  and  let  down  the  port- 
cullis. James  Morison,  a  citizen  more  advanced  in  years, 
addressed  the  intruders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised 
them  to  be  gone.  They  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gate 
till  they  heard  him  cry,  "  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way."  They 
then  thought  it  time  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  shot.  They 
retreated,  reembarked,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  flame  had  abeady  spread.  The 
whole  city  was  up.  The  other  gates  were  secured.  Sentinels 
paced  the  ramparts  everywhere.  The  magazines  were  opened. 
Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  distributed.  Messengers  were 
sent,  under  cover  of  the  following  night,  to  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  the  neighboiuing  counties.  The  bishop  expos- 
tulated in  vain.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  vehement  and 
daiing  young  Scotchmen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this 
occasion  had  little  respect  for  his  office.  One  of  them  broke 
in  on  a  discourse  with  which  he  interrupted  the  military  pre- 
parations by  exclaiming,  ^^  A  good  sermon,  my  lord ;  a  very 
good  sermon :  but  we  have  not  time  to  hear  it  just  now."t 


CHAP. 
XIL 


relfttas;  for  it  is  dedicated  to  Robert 
Boehfort,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Rochfoit  was  Speaker  from 
1905  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  inren- 
tioD ;  he  had  eridently  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  dtj  whioi  he  celebrated ; 
and  his  doggerel  is  consequently  not 
without  historical  ralue.    He  says : 


tad  trmnfm  tbejr  bad  eboM 
tatchm,  n|M,  and  such  m 


In  «U  the  corporatkm  not  a  man 

Of  BritUh  parents,  except  Buchanan.** 

This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described 

**AknaTeano'er; 
For  be  bad  toamed  to  tell  bia  beads  befora** 

*  See  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at 
Dublin  on  Jan.  31.  1669.  The  text  ii 
**  Submit  yourselres  to  erery  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

t  Walker's  Account  of  the  8i^  of 


niSTOEY   OF   ESGLA.VD. 

The  Protestant*  of  the  neighbourhood  prompUj  obeyed 
.  the  sonimona  of  Londonderrj.  Within  forty  eight  boon, 
handreds  of  horse  and  foot  came  by  varioufl  roads  to  the  city. 
Antrim,  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  an  attack, 
or  not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibiUty  of  com- 
mencing a  civil  war  without  further  orders,  retired  with  his 
troops  to  Coleraiue. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  resistance  of  Enais- 
killen  and  Londonderrj-  would  have  irritated  Tyrcotmel  into 
taking  8ome  desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his  savage  and 
imperious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  by  the  news  almost 
to  madnr.-B3.  But.  uOor  wreating  hh  r.fj-.  ns  'i-Lal.  on  his 
wig,  !i.-  li.jr:iim-  S.  .im.'«ll:it  r-.iiuK'T.  J]<Ui:--  ■  :\'.  ..r.  .'ibering 
Dflitnie  had  jast  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  VM 
inff^^i"g  nniqipoBed  to  London.  Almost  erery  oonntj  tjtd 
ererj  great  ttnm  in  Ti!"g'""^  had  dedazed  fca  him.  Jamea, 
desnted  by  hia  aUest  captaina  aad  by  hia  neozest  relatirea, 
had  aent  commiasionen  to  ireat  wil^  the  inradeora,  and  had 
iaaned  writa  convohiug  a  ^rliameut.  While  the  leanlt  of  tiie 
negotiotiona  which  were  pending  in  Eng^uid  ma  nnoevtain, 
the  Viceroy  could  not  rentore  to  take  a  bloodj  rerenge  on 
the  Te&actoiy  ProteatantB  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  ^hmghj 
it  expedient  to  affect  for  a  time  a  clemency  and  moderation 
which  were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his  disposition.  The 
task  of  qnietuig  the  Engliahry  of  Ulster  was  entroated  to 
William  Stewart,  Viscount  Monntjoy.  Monntjoy,  a  btave 
Boldier,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
yet  a  zealons  Tory,  waa  one  of  the  rery  few  members  of  the 
Established  Church  who  still  held  ofBce  in  Ireland.  He  was 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel  of 
a  regiment  in  which  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of  the 
Engliahry  had  been  suffered  to  remain.  At  Dublin  he  was 
the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of  learned  and  ingenions  men  who 
had,  under  his  presidency,  formed  themselves  into  a  BoyaJ 
Society,  the  image,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  £oyal  Society  of 
London.  Li  Ulster,  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  connected, 
his  name  was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  colonists.*     He 

DeiTT,  1S39;  Muckcniie'i  Kimtire  of  tracts  from  it  tre  anioligUieHsdiDtoah 

the  &cgs  of  LondoDderrr.  ISSS;   An  KSS.    Ths  data  m  tlM  titlcpag*  i«  ITll. 

Apolof^  for  the  failures  charged  on  tha  *  Ai  toHooD^oyachusctrraiMlpin- 

Bererend  Ur.  Walker'a  Account  of  the  tion,i«  Clarendon  a  lettraifram  Iraund. 

lata  Siege  of  Derry,  1689 ;  A  IJght  to  partjciilulr  that  to  Lord  DaitmoDUi  of 

the  Blind.   This  last  work,  a  maoiucript  Feb.  8.,  and  that  to  EtgItii  of  Feb.  14. 

in  the  poMCMon  of  Lord  Fingal,  if  the  16S|.  "  Bon  offldel,  «t  nomina  (fe^rit," 

work  of  a  laaloiu  BomaD  Catholic  and  a  aaji  Anns, 
mortal  enemj  of  England.    Lai^  as- 
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hastened  with  his  regiment  to  Londonderry,  and  was  well  CHAP, 
received  there.  For  it  was  known  that,  though  he  was  firmly  .  ^^_^ 
attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  was  not  less  firmly 
attached  to  the  reformed  religion.  The  citizens  readily  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  garrison  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Protestants,  under  the  command  of  his 
lieutenant  colonel,  Robert  Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of 
Governor.* 

The  news  of  Mountjoy's  visit  to  Ulster  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  the  defenders  of  EnniskQlen.  Some  gentlemen  de- 
puted by  that  town  waited  on  him  to  request  his  good 
offices,  but  were  disappointed  by  the  reception  which  they 
found.  "  My  advice  to  you  is,"  he  said,  "  to  submit  to  the 
King's  authority."  "What,  my  Lord?"  said  one  of  the 
deputies ;  "  Are  we  to  sit  still  and  let  ourselves  be  butchered?  " 
"  The  King,"  said  Mountjoy,  "  will  protect  you."  « If  all 
that  we  hear  be  true,"  said  the  deputy,  "  His  Majesty  will 
find  it  hard  enough  to  protect  himself."  The  conference 
ended  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner.  EnniskQlen  still 
kept  its  attitude  of  defiance;  and  Mountjoy  returned  to 

Dublin.t 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident  that  James 
could  not  protect  himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that  he 
had  fled ;  that  he  had  been  8topi)ed ;  that  he  had  fled  again ; 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westminster  in 
triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the  administration  of  the 
realm,  and  had  issued  letters  simmioning  a  Convention. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  request  the  Prince  Willimm 
had  assumed  the  government,  had  earnestly  entreated  him  opens  a 
to  take  the  state  of  Ireland  into  his  immediate  consideration;  Ci^^r-" 
and  he  had  in  reply  assured  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  oonnoL 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  English  interest 
in  that  kingdom.    His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of 
utterly  disregarding  this  promise;  nay,  they  alleged,  that  he 
purposely  suffered  Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in 
calamity.    Halifax,  they  said,  had,  with  cruel  and  perfidious 
ing^nity,  devised  this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention 
under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick  had  succeeded  but 
too  irelL    The  vote  which  called  William  to  the  throne 
would  not  have  passed  so  easily  but  for  the  extreme  dangers 

*  Walktt^i  Aoeonnt;   light  to  the        f  Mae  Cormick's  Farther  Trnp^ftj^i 
mad.  Aoisoimt. 
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OTAP.  i^hich  threatened  the  state;  and  it  waarn  tmiaeqiieiiee  of  his 
^  own  dishonest  inactJYity  that  thote  dangers  had  beowne  «x« 
treme.*  As  this  aecQsatkm  zests  on  so  poroo^  those  who 
repeat  it  are  at  least  bound  to- show,  that  some  ooorse  deadf 
bettor  than  the  comse  wfaix^-WiUiaK'tDokiifas  open  to  him; 
and  this  the  J  will  find  a  difficolt  task.  If  indeed  he  eoold^ 
within  a&w  weeks  after  his  aniTal  in  liondcMi,  hava  sent  a 
great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  kingdom  might*  perhaps, 
after  a  short  stroggle,  or  withont  a  stroggle,  have  snbmittod 
to  hisianthoritj;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  calamities 
might  have  been  averted.  Bnt  the  fiMations  orators  and 
pamphleteers,  who,  much  at  their  ease,  leproached  him  for 
not  sending  such  an  ezpeditionj  wonld-have  been  perplexed  if 
they  had  been  required  to  find  the  men,  the  ships,  and  the 
fimds.  The  English  snnj  had  latelj  been  arrayed  against 
him :  part  of  it  was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  and  the 
whole  was  litterly  disorganised.  Of  the.  army  whidh  he  had 
brought  from  Holland  not  a  regiment  conld  be  spared.  He 
had  fonnd  the  treasnry  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in 
arrear.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue.  Those  who  lent  hiiti  money  lent  it  on  no 
security  but  his  barC' wordL  *  It.  was  (mly  by  the  patriotie 
liberality  of  the  merchants  of  London  that  he  was  enabled  to 
defray  the  ordinary  charges  of  goyemment  till  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention.  It  is  surely  xuijust  to  blame  him  for  not 
instantly  fittiog  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament 
sufficient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  England  was 
settled,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  interfere  effectually 
by  arms  in  the  affia^irs  of  IreLmd,  he  determined  to  try  what 
effect  negotiation  would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not,  on  this  occasion, 
shown  his  usual  sagacity.  He  ought,  they  said,  to  have 
known  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  submission  from  Tyrcon- 
nel.  Such  however  was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  men 
who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  and  whose  interest 
was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their  sincerity.  A  great  meeting 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  property  in  Ireland  was 
held,  during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  in  Saint  James's  Square.     They  advised  the  Prince 

*  Burnet,  i.  807. ;  and  the  not«8  by  Swift  and  Dartmouth.    Tntchin,  in  th* 
Observator,  repeats  this  idle  calumny. 
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to  try  whether  the  Lord  Deputy  might  not  be  induced  to  CHAP, 
capitulate  on  honourable  and  advantageous  t^mxs.*  .  Iqi  truth  ,  ^^'  . 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  TTrcosnpal  JT^a^Uj  wa- 
vered. For,  fierce  as  were  his  passions,  tiiej  n^ver  xn^d^him 
forgetful  of  his  interest j  and  he  might  well  doubt  i^li^ther 
it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years  and  heajLtibi,  to 
retire  from  business  with  full  indemniiy  for  all  past  offences, 
with  high  rank,  and  with  an  ample  fortune,  rather  than  to 
stake  his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war  against  the 
whole  power  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  yield.  He  opened  a  communication  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  counsel  with 
Mountjoy,  and  with  others  who,  though  they  had  not  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the 
Established  Church  and  to  the  English  connection* 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  firom  which  WilUam  wafl  justified  The 
in  expecting  the  most  judicious  counsel,  ther^  was  a  strong  ^-F[-^ 
conviction  that  the  professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.  No 
British  statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe  as  Sir  William  Temple.  His.  diploniatic  skill  had, 
tweniy  years  before,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  French  power. 
He  had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend  to  the  TJnited  Fro^ 
vinces  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau.  He.  had  long  been  on 
terms  of  friendly  confidence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
had  negotiikted  that  marriage  to  which  England  owed  her  re- 
cent deliverance.  With  the  affiedrs  of  Ireland  Temple  was  sup?* 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  well  acquainted.  His  &mily  had  con- 
siderable property  there  :  he  had  himself  resided  there  during 
several  years :  he  had  represented  the  county  of  Carlow  in 
Parliament ;  and  a  large  part  of  his  income  was  derived  from 
a  lucrative  Irish  office.  There  was  no  height  of  power,  of 
rank,  or  of  opulence  to  which  he  might  not  have  risen,  if  he 
would  have  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  lend  his 
assistance  and  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  new  govexxmient. 
But  power,  rank,  and  opulence  had  less  attraction  for  his 
Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and  securiiy.  He  rejected  the 
most  tempting  invitations,  and  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  his  books,  his  tulips,  and  his  pineapples,  in  rural  seclu- 
sion. With  some  hesitation,  however,  he  consented  to  let  his 
eldest  son  John  enter  into  the  service  of  William.  Duiing  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  John  Temple  was  employed  in  busi- 

*  The  Orange  Gazette,  Jan.  10.  168 
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CHAP,    ness  of  high  importanoe ;    and,  on  snlgectB  connected  ifiih 
^^'  •  Ireland^  his  opinion,  whidh  might  reasonahlj  be  suppoeed  to 


agree  -with  his  fiither's,  had  great  weight.      The  joung  poli- 
tioian  flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  seryices  of  an 
agent  emxnentlj  qualified  to  faring  the  negotiation  witii  Tjrr- 
connel  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
^^ehaxd  This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  fiunilj  which  had 

M&t  fepln-  Bpi^cmg  fiom  a  noble  Scottish  stock,  but  which  luid  long  been 
ind  on  hii  settled  in  Ireland,  and  which  professed  the  Boman  Osdholie 
'"'^  religion.  In  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall, 
during  those  scandalous  years  of  jubilee  which  immediately 
followed  the  Bestoration,  the  Hamiltons  were  preeminently 
conspicuous.  The  long  fiur  ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,  and 
the  langniflhing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovdy  Elisabeth  still  chaxm 
us  on  the  cauTass  of  Lely.  She  had  the  glory  of  achiering  no 
vulgar  conquest.  It  was  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty 
and  for  her  flippant  wit  to  overcome  the  avendon  which  tibe 
coldhearted  and  scoflSng  Grammont  fblt  flir  the  indissoluble 
tie.  One  of  her  brothers,  Anthony,  became  the  chronider  of 
that  brilliant  and  dissolute  society  of  which  he  had  been  not 
the  least  brilliant  nor  the  least  dissolute  memb^.  He  de- 
serves the  high  praise  of  having,  though  not  a  Frenchman, 
written  the  book  which  is,  of  all  books,  the  most  exquisitely 
French,  both  in  spirit  and  in  manner.  Another  brother, 
named  Bichard,  had,  in  foreign  service,  gained  some  military 
experience.  His  wit  and  politeness  had  distinguished  him 
even  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  It  was  whispered 
that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an  exalted  lady,  the  natu- 
ral daughter  of  the  Great  Xing,  the  wife  of  a  legitimate  prince 
of  the  House  of  Bomrbon,  and  that  she  had  not  seemed  to  be 
displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her  presumptuous  admirer.* 
Bichard  had  subsequently  returned  to  his  native  country,  had 
been  appointed  brigadier  general  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had 
been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  When  the  Dutch 
invasion  was  expected,  he  came  across  Saint  Greorge's  Chan- 
nel with  the  troops  which  Tyrcoimel  sent  to  reinforce  the 
royal  army.  After  the  flight  of  James,  those  troops  submitted 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Bichard  Hamilton  not  only  made 
his  own  peace  with  what  was  now  the  ruling  power,  but 
declared  himself  confident  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  Dublin,  he 
could  conduct  the  negotiation  which  had  been  opened  there 
to  a  happy  close.     If  he  failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  return 

•  M^ouuref  de  Madame  de  la  Fajette. 
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to  London  in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in  Ireland  was  CHAP, 
known  to  be  great :  his  honour  had  never  been  questioned ;  .  ^^  ^ 
and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  John  Temple.  The  young 
statesman  declared  that  he  would  answer  for  his  friend 
Bichard  as  for  himself.  This  guarantee  was  thought  suf- 
ficient; and  Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  proclaiming 
everywhere  that  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel  to  reason. 
The  offers  which  he  was  authorised  to  make  to  the  Boman 
Catholics  and  personally  to  the  Lord  Deputy  were  most 
liberaL* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton  may  have  really  meant  to  Tyrconnel 
keep  his  promise.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Dublin  he  found  that  J^^^jCq- 
he  had  undertaken  a  task  which  he  could  not  perform.  The  and  Rice  tc 
hesitation  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine  or  feigned,  was  at  an  ^^^^c^. 
end.  He  had  found  that  he  had  no  longer  a  choice.  He  had 
with  little  difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  susceptible 
Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond  his  skill.  Bumours 
were  abroad  that  the  Viceroy  was  corresponding  with  the  Eng- 
lish; and  those  rumours  had  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The  cry  of 
the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared  to  sell  them  for  wealth 
and  honours,  they  would  bum  the  Castle  and  him  in  it,  and 
would  put  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  France.f  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or  wisely,  that  he  had 
never  harboured  any  thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had 
pretended  to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time* 
Yet,  before  he  openly  declared  against  the  English  settlers, 
and  against  England  herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the 
death,  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had  hitherto 
been  true  to  the  cause  of  James,  but  who,  it  was  well  known, 
would  never  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  and  op- 
pression of  the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  of  pacific  intentions  were  not  spared.  It  was  a 
sacred  duiy,  Tyrconnel  said,  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
seemed  to  be  impending.  King  James  himself,  if  he  imder- 
Btood  the  whole  case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  friends  to 
engage  at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise  which  must  be  fatal 
to  them  and  useless  to  him.  He  would  permit  them,  he 
would  command  them,  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  reserve 
themselves  for  better  times.  If  any  man  of  weight,  any  man 
loyal,  able,  and  well  informed,  would  repair  to  Saint  6er- 
mains  and  explain  the  state  of  things.  His  Majesty  would 

*  BnriMti  i.  808.;  Life  of  James,  ii.  320. ;  Commons*  Joornale,  Jolj  29. 1689. 

t  Aranz  to  Lewis.  J^^  1689. 
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CJUiB.  esmlj  h^  convinoed.  =  Would  Monnljjoj  tmdfirttdce  this  morf 
^^  '  Iioiurarable  axid  impartaiitin^  Mocmijjojr  bMittttod,  aiid 
goggested  thaii  Bome  person  mote  Ebelj  to  be  aotiepWUe  to 
the  Eiiig  Bhotdd  be  the  meflsenger.  TTzcoimel.iwore,  iriditedy 
dedaxed  thofcy  inilew  Eiiig  James  were  Trdl  advised,  IMhUd, 
would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell,  and  insisted  that  Momi^dy 
should  go  as  ther  repiesentatife  of  the  loyal  members  of  ibe 
Established  Cfanrch,  and  shotdd  be  aitHSompanied  bj  CJhieP 
Baron  Bioe,  a  Boman  Catholic  high  in  the  rojal  &fomr.' 
M oxmtjoj  yielded.  The  two  ambassadors  departed  togettier; 
bntwith  very  diffinent  eommissions.  Bioei?A8  oharged  to 
teU  James  that  Momrtf  oy  was  a  traitai^  at  hear^ 
sent  to  Fzaaoe  only  that  the  Protestants  of  Irelaxid  might  be 
deprived  of  a  fibvonrite  leader.  The  Emg  was  to  be  assoied 
that  he  was  impatiently  eipected  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if  he 
would  show  himself  ti^ie  with  a  Vrenoh  finee^  be  might 
speedily  letrieye  his  ftllen  fortones.*'  Q%e  C9iief  Bsxtm 
canned  with  him  other  instmctions  which  wero  probiA>ty  kept 
secret  even  from  the  Conrt  of  Saint  Germains.  If  James 
shonld  be  nnwilling  to  pot  himself  at  the  hehd  of  Hbe  native 
population  of  Irehmd,  Bice  was  directed  to  leqnest  a  private 
aadience  of  Lewis,  and  to  o£br  to  make  Ihe  islwcid  a  province 
of  Prance.t 
'Tvrconnei  As  soon  as  the  two  cnvojs  had  departed,  Tjrconnel  set 
^^*^®  himself  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  which  had  become  inevi- 
peopleto  table;  and  he  was  strenuously  assisted  by  the  faithless 
*""B-  Hamilton.     The  Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and  the 

call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promptitude  and  enthusiasm. 
The  flag  on  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered  with  the 
words,  "  Now  or  never !  Now  and  for  ever !  **  Those  words 
resounded  through  the  whole  island.^  Never  in  modem 
Europe  has  thero  been  such  a  rising  up  of  a  whole  people. 
The  habits  of  the  Celtic  peasant  wero  such  that  he  made  no 
sacrifice  in  quitting  his  potatoe  ground  for  the  camp.  He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.  He  feared  work  fitr  more 
than  danger.  His  national  and  religious  feelings  had,  during 
three  years,  been  exasperated  by  the  constant  application  of 
stimulants.  At  every  &ir  and  market  he  had  heard  that  a 
good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the  tyrants  who  spoke  Saxon 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  331. ;  is  commended. 

Monntjo/s  Circular  Letter,  dated  Jan.  f  Atbuz  to  Lewis,  April  iS.  1689. 

10. 168| ;  King,  iy.  8.    In  Light  to  the  t  Printed  Letter  from  DaUm,  Feb.  S5. 

.Kind,  Tjrconncl's  *'  wise  dissimnlation"  1689 ;  M^hibosheth  and  Ziba,  1689. 
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and  lived  in  slated  houses  were  abont  to  be  swept  away,  and  CHAP, 
that  the  land  wonld  again  belong  to  its  own  children.  By  the  .  ^"^  ^ 
peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins  had  nightlj  been 
sung  rude  baUads  which  predicted  the  deliverance  of  the 
oppressed  race.  The  priests,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  those 
old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  ruined,  but 
which  were  still  revered  by  the  native  population,  had,  from 
a  thousand  altars,  charged  every  Catholic  to  show  his  zeal  for 
the  true  Church  by  providing  weapons  against  the  day  when 
it  might  be  necessary  to  try  the  chances  of  battle  in  her 
cause.  The  army,  which,  under  Ormond,  had  consisted  of 
only  eight  regunents,  was  now  increased  to  forty-eight:  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  fall  to  overflowing.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  at  short  notice  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  good  officers 
which  waa  required.  Commissions  were  scattered  profusely 
among  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  good 
Irish  fiunilies.  Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains  and 
lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  demand ;  and  many  companies 
were  conunanded  by  cobblers,  tailors,  and  footmen.* 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very  small.  The  private  had  Deraita- 
no  more  than  three  pence  a  day.  One  half  only  of  this  pit-  ^^jL*^ 
tance  was  ever  given  him  in  money ;  and  that  half  was  often 
in  arrear.  But  a  far  more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
stipend  was  the  prospect  of  boundless  license.  If  the  govern- 
ment allowed  him  less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it  was  not 
extreme  to  mark  the  means  by  which  he  supplied  the  de- 
ficiency. Though  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  Celtic  and  Soman  Catholic,  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Englishry. 
The  gamers,  the  cellars,  above  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
minority,  were  abandoned  to  the  majority.  Whatever  the 
regular  troops  spared  was  devoured  by  bands  of  marauders 
who  overran  almost  every  barony  in  the  island.  For  the 
arming  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to  present  hiinHAlf 
at  mass  without  some  weapon,  a  pike,  a  long  knife  called  a 
skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  strong  ashen  stake,  pointed  and 
hardened  in  the  Aire.  The  very  women  were  exhorted  by  their 
spiritual  directors  to  carry  skeans.     Every  smith,  every  car- 

*  The  connection  of  the  priestfl  with  narrowly  escaped  with  life  from  thence, 

the  old  Irish  families  is  mentioned  in  1689 ;  A  True  Account  of  the  State  of 

Pettv's  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  Ireland,  hy  a  person  who  with  Great 

See  the  short  view  by  a  Clcnorman  lately  Difficulty  left  Ihiblin,  1689  ;  King,  ii.  7. 

escaped,  1689;   Ireland's  Lamentation,  Athuz  confirms  all  that  these  writers  saj 

by  an   T^-ngliah  Protestant  that  lately  about  the  Irish  officers. 
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penter,  eveiy  cutler,  was  at  constant  work  on  guns  and 
,  blades.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  liorse  shod.  If  any 
Protestant  artisan  refused  to  assist  in  the  manufactoie  of 
implements  which  were  to  be  used  against  his  nation  and  his 
religion,  he  was  flung  into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that, 
at  the  end  of  Februaiy,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  Irish- 
men  were  in  arms.  Near  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  soldiers. 
The  rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentiousness  the 
Goyemment  affected  to  disapprove,  but  did  not  really  exert 
itself  to  suppress.  The  Protestants  not  only  were  not  pro- 
tected, but  were  not  suffered  to  protect  themselves.  It  was 
determined  that  they  should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
an  armed  and  hostile  population.  A  day  was  fixed  on  which 
they  were  to  bring  all  their  swords  and  &elocks  to  the  parish 
churches ;  and  it  was  notified  that  every  Protestant  house  in 
which,  after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be  found  should  be 
given  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints 
were  made  that  any  knave  might,  by  hiding  a  spearhead  or 
an  old  gunbarrel  in  a  comer  of  a  mansion,  bring  utter  rain  on 
fhe  owner.* 

Chief  Justice  Keating,  himself  a  Protestant,  and  almost 
the  only  Protestant  who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Ireland, 
struggled  courageously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  ordei 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  government  and  the  popu- 
lace. At  the  WicUow  assizes  of  that  spring,  he,  from  the 
seat  of  judgment,  set  forth  with  great  strength  of  language 
the  miserable  state  of  the  coimtry.  Whole  counties,  he  said, 
were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling  the  vultures  and 
ravens  which  follow  the  march  of  an  army.  Most  of  these 
wretches  were  not  soldiers.  They  acted  under  no  authority 
known  to  the  law.  Yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too  evident 
that  they  were  encouraged  and  screened  by  some  who  were 
in  high  command.  How  else  could  it  be  that  a  market  overt 
for  plunder  should  be  held  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

*  At  the  French  War  Office  is  a  report  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  1689  ;  A  True  Re- 

on  the  State  of  Ireland  in  February  1689.  presentation  to  the  King  and  People  of 

In  that  report  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  England  how  Matters  were  carried  on 

who  had  enlisted  as  soldiers  were  forty-  all  along  in  Ireland,  licensed  Aug.  16. 

fiye  thousand,  and  that  the  number  would  1689;  Letter  from  Dublin,  1689;  Ire* 

haye  been  a  hundred  thousand,  if  all  who  land's   Lamentation,    1689;    Compleat 

Tolunteered  had  been  admitted.   See  the  Histoir  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actions 

Sad  and  Lamentable  Condition  of  the  of  Ricnard«  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  G^neiml- 

Protestants  in  Ireland,  1CS9 ;  Haimilton's  issimu  of  all  the  Irish  forces  now  in 

IVue  Relation,  1690;  The  State  of  Pa-  arms,  1689. 
pist  and  Protestant  Properties  in  the 
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capital?  The  stories  wliicli  travellers  told  of  the  savage  CHAP 
Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  GkK)d  Hope  were  realised  iu  -  ^]^'  - 
Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an  honest 
man  to  lie  down  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a  beggar.  It  was  how- 
ever to  small  purpose  that  Keating  attempted,  in  the  midst 
of  that  fearful  anarchy,  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 
Priests  and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the  bench  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  judge  and  countenancing  the  rob- 
bers. One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dared  to 
appear.  Another  declared  that  he  had  armed  himself  in 
conformity  to  the  orders  of  his  spiritual  guide,  and  to  the 
example  of  many  persons  of  higher  station  than  himself, 
whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in  court.  Two  only  of  the 
Merry  Boys,  as  they  were  called,  were  convicted  :  tiie  worst 
criminals  escaped;  and  the  Chief  Justice  indignantly  told 
the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the  public  ruin  lay  at  their 
door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in  Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  districts  more  bar- 
barous and  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  government.  Keat- 
ing appears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Indeed  Nugent,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  criminal  court  of  the  realm,  de- 
clared on  the  bench  at  Cork  that,  without  violence  and  spoli- 
ation, the  intentions  of  the  government  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at  that  coiguncture  be 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  eviLf 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place  within  a  few 
weeks  wotild  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  witnesses 
unconnected  with  each  other  and  attached  to  very  different 
interests.  There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes  almost  a  verbal, 
agreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Protestants,  who, 
during  that  reign  of  terror,  escaped,  at  i^e  hazard  of  their 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  the  envoys, 
commissaries,  and  captains  of  Lewis.  All  agreed  in  declaring 
that  it  would  take  many  years  to  repair  the  waste  which  had 
been  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed  peasantry.} 
Some  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy  had  mansions  richly  furnished, 
and  sideboards  gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  and  chargers.    All 

*  Se6  the  proceedings  in  the  State        \  Ten  yean,  says  the  French  Ambas- 
Triali.  sador;  twenty  years,  says  a  Protestant 

t  King,  iii.  10.  fagitive. 
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CHAP,  this  iveal&  disappearecL  -  One  lioii8e,inwIiich  there  had  been 
^  three  fliooaaaid  poondB'  "worth  of  plate,  mm  left  without 
a  Bpoon.*  Bat  the  ehief  riches  of  Irefauid  oonsisted  in 
cattle,  imnnnerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  ex- 
panse of  emerald  meadow;  saturated  with  the  moistare  of  the 
Atlantic.  •More  tiian  one  gentleman  possessed  twenty  thon- 
sand  sheep  and  Ibnr  ijioasand  oxen.  The  freebooters  who 
now  orerspread  the  coantty  belonged  to  a  class  which  was 
accQstomed  to  lire' cm  potatoes  and  sour  whej,  and  which  had 
always  xegaxded  meat  as  a  InzinyreserTed  for  the  rich.  These 
men  at  first  revelled  in  beef  and  mntton,  as  the  savage  inva- 
ders, who  of  old  poured  down  from  the  forests  of  the  north  on 
Daly,  revelled  in  ICassic  and  Falenuan  wines.  The  Pro- 
testants described  with  contemptnons  disgust  the  strange 
gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated  slaves.  Carcasses^  half  raw 
and  half  burned  to  cinders,  sometimes  still  bleeding,  some- 
times in  a  state  of  loathsome  decay,  were  torn  to  pieces,  and 
swallowed  vnthont  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those  marauders 
who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being  often  in  want  of  kettles, 
contrived  to  cook  the  steer  in  his  own  skin.  Anabsurdtragi- 
comedy  is  stiU  extant^  which  vras  acted  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing year  at  some  low  theatre  for  the  amusement  of  the  Eng^- 
lish  populace.  A  crowd  of  half  naked  savages  appeared  on 
the  stage,  howling  a  Celtic  song  and  dancing  round  an  ox. 
They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks  out  of  the  auimal  while 
still  alive,  and  to  fling  the  bleeding  flesh  on  the  coals.  In 
truth  the  barbarity  and  filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bap- 
parees  was  such  as  the  dramatists  of  Grub  Street  could 
scarcely  caricature.  When  Lent  began,  the  plunderers  gene- 
rally ceased  to  devour,  but  continued  to  destroy.  A  peasant 
would  kill  a  cow  merely  in  order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogfues. 
Often  a  whole  flock  of  sheep,  often  a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty 
kine,  were  slaughtered ;  the  beasts  were  flayed ;  the  fleeces 
and  hides  were  carried  away;  and  the  bodies  were  left 
to  poison  the  air.  The  French  ambassador  reported  to  his 
master  that,  in  six  weeks,  fifty  thousand  homed  cattle  had 
been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were  rotting  on  the  ground  all 
over  the  country.  The  number  of  sheep  that  were  butchered 
during  the  same  time  was  popularly  said  to  have  been  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand.t 

*  AnimadveTsions  on  the  proposal  for  f  King,  iii.  10. ;  The  Sad  Estate  and 
■ending  back  the  nobility  and  gentzy  of  Condition  of  Ireland,  as  represented  in 
Ireland,  IBI~.  a  Letter  from  a  Worthy  Person  who 
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Any  estimate  wliich  can  now  be  framed  of  the  value  of  the  ^5?^* 
property  destroyed  during  this  fearful  conflict  of  races  must  ^« — ,-L^ 
necessarily  be  very  inexact.  "We  are  not  however  absolutely 
without  materials  for  such  an  estimate.  The  Quakers  were 
neither  a  very  numerous  nor  a  very  opulent  class.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  were  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  Rt)testant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that  they  possessed 
more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland. 
They  were  undoubtedly  better  treated  than  any  other  Protes- 
tant sect.  James  had  always  been  partial  to  them :  they  own 
that  Tyrconnel  did  his  best  to  protect  them ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  foimd  favour  even  in  the  sight  of  the  Rapparees.* 
Yet  the  Quakers  computed  their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.f 

In  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  it  was  utterly  im-  The  Pro- 
possible  for  the  English  settlers,  few  as  they  were  and  dis-  Jh^^^th* 
persed,  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  terrible  out-  unable  to 
brealr  of  the  aboriginal  population.      Charleville,  Mallow,  '**"'* 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives.     Bandon,  where  the 
Protestants  had  mustered  in  considerable  force,  was  reduced 
by  Lieutenant  Gtenei^  Macarthy,  an  Irish  officer  who  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  Ulustrious  Celtic  houses,  and 
who  had  long  served,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  the  French 
army.  J     The  people  of  Eenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fast- 
in  Boblinon  Friday  last,  March  4. 1689 ;    ago  at  the  Eagliah  Foreign  Office.    Of 
Short  View  by  a  Clergyman,  1689 ;  La-    many  I  hare  also  copies  made  at  the 
mentation  of  Ireland,  1689 ;  Compleat    French  Fortiffn  Office.    The  letters  of 
History  of  the   Life    and  Actions    of    Deitgngny,  n^o  vas  employ^  in  the 
Bichanl,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  1689 ;  The    Commissariat,  I  found  in  the  Library  (^ 
"Royal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1690.    the  Fwnch  War  Office.    I  cannot  too 
This  drama,  which,  I  beliere,  was  per^    strongly  express  my  sense  of  the  libe- 
formed  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  of    rality  ixA  courtesy  with  which  the  im- 
the  most  curious  of  a  curious  class  of    mense  and  admirably  arranged   store- 
compositions,  utterly  destitute  of  literary    houses  of  curious  information  at  Paris 
merit,  but  valuable  as  showing  what    were  thrown  open  to  me. 
were  then  the  most  successful  cmptraps        *  "  A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be 
for  an  audience  composed  of  the  common    forgotten  was  that  ther  thatwei^  In 
people.     "The  end  of  this  pUv,**  says    government  then " — at  the  end  of  1B88 
the  author  in  his  preface,  "  is  cnicfly  to    — "  seemed  to  favour  us  and  endeavour  to 
ff^Kwe  the  perfidious,  base,  cowardly,    preserve  Friends.** — History  of  the  Rise 
and  bloody  nature  of  the  Irish.**    The    and    Progress    of    the    People    called 
account  which  the  fugitive  Protestants    Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and  Rutty, 
|pve  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  cattle    Dublin,  1761.    King  indeed  (iii.  17.)  re- 
IS  confirmed  by  Avauz  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,    proaches  the  Quakiers  as  allies  and  tools 
dated  April  j|  1689,  and  by  Besgrigny    of  the  Papists, 
in  a  letter  to  Louvois,  dated  May  ||.        f  Wight  and  Ruttr. 
1690.    Most  of  the  despatches  written        \  Life  of  James,  ii.  327.    Orig.  Mem. 
by  Atsux  during  his  mission  to  Ireland    Macarthy  and  his  feigned  name  are  re- 
are  contained  in  a  volume  of  which  a    peatedly  mentioned  by  Dangeau. 
Teiy  few  copies  were  printed  some  years 
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OIIAP.  ness  till  fhej  were  attacked  bj  tibree  fhonssiid  regular 
_^  -  soMers,  and  tiU  it  was  known  that  several  pieoes  of  o^^ 
were  coming  to  baj^ter  down  the  torf  waU  wUch  soxro^ 
the  agenfs  honae.  Then  at  lengQi  a  capitnlatioii  was  ocm^ 
cfaided.  The  colonists  were  suffered  to  embark  in  a  small 
vessel  scantilj  supplied  with  food  and  water.  Thej  had  no 
experienced  navigator  on  board:  bat  after  a  vojage  of 
a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were  crowded  together  like 
dayes  in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the  extremity  of  tiiirst 
and  hunger,  thej  reached  Bristol  in  safety  .*  When  such  was 
the  £site  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident  that  the  country  seats 
which  the  Protestant  landowners  had  recently  fortified  ialhe 
three  southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be  decided*  Many 
ISunilies  submitted,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ihonglit 
themselves  happy  in  escaping  vnth  life.  But  many  xoaohite 
and  highspirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  determined  to 
perish  rather  than  yield.  They  packed  up  such  valuable  pro- 
perty as  could  easily  be  carried  away,  burned  whatever  ihej 
could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  moxmted,  set  out  tat 
those  spots  in  Ulster  which  were  the  strongholds  of  their  zaoe 
and  of  their  Mth.  The  flower  of  the  Protestant  populatkm 
of  Munster  and  Connaught  firand  shelter  at  TBnTilBlrllUm- 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  trnehearted  in  Leinster  took 
the  road  to  Londonderry.t 
Ennii-  The  spirit  of  EnTiiflTrillen  and  Londonderry  rose  higher  and 

^^^  higher  to  meet  the  danger.  At  both  places  the  tidings  of  what 
deny  hold  had  been  done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were  re- 
^^  ceived  with  transports  of  joy.     William  and  Mary  were  pro- 

claimed at  Enniskillen  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with 
such  pomp  as  the  little  town  could  furnish.^  Lundy,  who 
commanded  at  Londonderry,  could  not  venture  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  citizens  and  of  his  own 
soldiers.  He  therefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  g^ 
vemment,  and  signed  a  declaration  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  stand  by  that  government,  on  pain  of  being  considered 
a  coward  and  a  traitor.    A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought 


#  Exact  Relation  of  the  Penecations,  1689 ;  A  troe  Aooount  of  the  Present 

Bobberies  and  Losses  snstained  by  the  State  of  Irehud  bj  a  Person  that  with 

Brotestants  of  Kihnare  in  Ireland,  1689.  Great  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  licensed 

t  A  true  Kepresentation  to  the  Eling  June  8.  1689. 

and  People  of  England  how  Matters  |  Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  Innis- 

were  carried  on  all  tilong  in  Ireland  by  killing  Men,  1689. 
the  late  Eling  James,  I'censed  Aug.  16. 
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a  commission  from  William  and  Mary  which  confirmed  him     CHAP, 
in  his  office.*  *        .    '^^   . 

To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  submission  before  aid  Richard 
could  arrive  from  England  was  now  the  chief  object  of  Tyrcon-  niarclies" 
nel.  A  great  force  was  ordered  to  move  northward,  under  the  into  Ul«ter 
command  of  Bichard  Hamilton.  This  man  had  violated  all  J^y*** 
the  obligations  which  are  held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,  had  broken  faith  with  his  most  intimate  friends,  had 
forfeited  his  military  parole,  and  was  now  not  ashamed  to  take 
the  field  ra  a  general  against  the  government  to  which  he  was 
bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  His  march  left  on 
the  face  of  the  country  traces  which  the  most  careless  eye  could 
not  during  many  years  feil  to  discern.  His  army  was  accom- 
panied by  a  rabble,  such  as  Keating  had  well  compared  to  the 
unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm  wherever  the  scent  of  car- 
rion is  strong.  The  general  professed  himself  anxious  to  save 
from  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants  who  remained  qidetly 
at  their  homes ;  and  he  most  readily  gave  them  protections 
under  his  hand.  But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power  he  might  be 
able  to  exercise  over  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  keep  order  among 
the  mob  of  camp  followers.  The  country  behind  him  wbs  a 
wilderness ;  and  soon  the  coimtry  before  him  became  equally 
desolate.  For,  at  the  fame  of  his  approach,  the  colonists  burned 
their  furniture,  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated 
northward.  Some  of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Dro- 
more,  but  were  broken  and  scattered.  Then  the  flight  became 
wilt  and  tumultuous.  The  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges 
and  burned  the  ferryboats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the 
Protestant  population,  were  left  in  ruins  without  one  inhabit- 
ant. The  people  of  Omagh  destroyed  their  own  dwellings  so 
utterly  that  no  roof  was  left  to  shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain 
and  wind.  The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  En- 
niskillen.  The  day  was  wet  and  stormy.  The  road  was  deep 
in  mire.  It  was  a  piteoussight  to  see,  mingled  with  the  armed 
men,  the  women  and  children  weeping,  finished,  and  toiling 
through  the  mud  up  to  their  knees.  All  lisbum  fled  to  An- 
trim ;  and,  as  the  foes  drew  nearer,  all  Lisbum  and  Antrim 
together  came  pouring  into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand 
Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  were  crowded 
behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  City  of  Befhge.    There,  at  length, 

•  Walker*8  Account,  1089. 
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CHAP.  Ofn  the'  inecge  o£  the  qpean,  hxmted  to  the  last  atjlnmy  And 
baited  into  a  mood  in  which  men  maj  be  destrojed,  but  will 
noteatiijbesidbgiigated^  the  inq^eviidasoeti^  desperatelj 
to  bay.* 


Jwmm  d»*  :  IDoaiiwhile.  Hbun^oj  <  and  Bioe  had  arrived  in  iEranoe. 
^^™^  lloimlgoy  waa  install^  pnt  imder  ajxest  and  thz^^ 
li£iid.  Bartile.  Jamea  detfinniTiBd  to-conqJj  with  theinvitation which 
Bioe  had  fatought^  and  applied  to  Lewia  fbr  the  he^ 
anny.  But  Lewia,  though  he  showed,  as  to  all  thingawhioh 
concealed  the  personal  dignify  and  comfort  of  his  xoj^ 
a  delica<7  even  romantic,  and  a  liberality,  agqsroaching  to  pro- 
fbaioi^  was  unwilling  to  send  a  l8J!ge  body  of  tvoopa  to  Izela^ 
Be  saw  that  Ranee  wonld  haTO  to  maintain^  a  long  war  on  tihe 
Continent  against  a  formidabla  ooalitioHr:  her  ezpenditoxe 
mnst  be  immense }  and  great  as^were  her  lesooieeSy  he  ftltit 
to  be  important  that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  <  JBb  doubt- 
less regarded  with  sincere  conimiseratian  and  good  will  the 
a^fortl^lato  exiles  to  whom  he  had  gi^en  so  princely  a. weloo^ 
Tet  neither  commisenddon  nor.  good  will  conld  prevent  him 
jBxttg-speedily  discovering  that  his  brother  of  England  was  tlie 
dullest  and  most  perverse  of  human  beings.  The  toBj  of 
James,  his  incapacify  to  read  the  characters  of  men  and  the 
signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy,  always  most  offensively 
displayed  when  wisdom  enjoined  concession,  his  vacillation, 
always  exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emergencies  which  required 
firmness,  had  made  him  an  outcast  from  England  and  might, 
if  his  counsels  were  blindly  followed,  bring  great  calamities 
on  France.  As  a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,  as 
a  confessor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted  by  heretics,  as  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
the  hearth  of  that  House,  he  was  entitled  to  hospitality,  to 
tenderness,  to  respect.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  have  a  stately 
palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  household  troops  should 
salute  him  with  the  highest  military  honours,  that  he  should 
have  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of  the  Grand  Huntsman  and 
all  the  hawks  of  the  Grand  Falconer.  But^  when  a  prince,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and  army,  had  lost  an  empire  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  undertook  to  fomish  plans  for  naval  and 
military  expeditions ;  when  a  prince,  who  had  been  imdone 
by  his  profoimd  ignorance  of  the  temper  of  his  own  country- 

*  Mackenzie's  Narrative ;    Mac  Cop-  tants  of  Ireland ;  Letter  from  Dublin  of 

mirk's  Further  Impartial  Account;  2Sto-  Feb.  25. 1689;  Avaox  to  Lewis,  April  ||. 

ry'ki  Impartial  History  of  the  Affiiirs  of  1689. 
Ireland,  1691 ;    Apology  for  the  Frotes- 
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men,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his  own  domestics,  of  his  own  chil-  CHAP, 
dren,  nndertook  to  answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  ^  _^^_^ 
people,  whose  tongue  he  could  not  speak,  and  on  whose  land 
he  had  never  set  his  foot ;  it  was  necessary  to  receive  his  sug- 
gestions with  catition.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis ; 
and  in  these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his  Minister  of 
War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  weU  as  on  public  grounds, 
vras  unwilling  that  James  should  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
military  force.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a  fiivour- 
ite  at  &unt  Germains.  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honour 
which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not 
sovereign  princes.  It  was  believed  indeed  at  the  French  Court 
that,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  decorated 
with  that  very  George  which  Charles  the  First  had,  on  the 
scaSbld,  put  into  the  hands  of  Juxon.*^  Lauzun  had  been  en- 
couraged to  hope  that,  if  French  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland, 
he  should  command  them ;  and  this  ambitious  hope  Louvois 
was  bent  on  disappointing.f 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  reftised :  but  every-  AaBistance 
thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet  waa  ordered  to  be  in  bvLewia  to 
readiness  to  saiL  Arms  for  ten  thousand  men  and  great  James. 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  put  on  board.  About  four  ^ 
hundred  captains,  lieutenants,  cadets,  and  gunners  were  se- 
lected for  the  important  service  of  organising  and  disciplining 
the  Irish  levies.  The  chief  command  was  held  by  a  veteran 
warrior,  the  Count  of  Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont, 
who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a  brigadier 
named  Pusignan.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold, 
equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  ix>unds 
sterling,  were  sent  to  Brest,  t  For  James's  i>ersonal  Comforts 
provision  was  made  with  anxiety  resembling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first  campaign.  The  cabin 
furniture,  the  camp  fhmiture,  the  tents,  the  bedding,  the 
plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb.  Nothing  which  could  be 
agreeable  or  useful  to  the  exile  was  too  costly  for  the  muni- 
ficence, or  too  trifling  for  the  attention,  of  his  gracious  and 
splendid  host.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  James  paid  a 
fi&rewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was  conducted  round  the 
buildings  and  plantations  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 

*  M^moiresdcModATnede  la  Fayette;        f  Bornet^  ii.  17.;  Life  of  James  ILt 
Madame  de  S^vign^  to  Madame  dc  Qrig-    ii.  320,  321,  322. 
um,  Febmaiy  28. 1689.  J  Maamonts  Instroctiooa 
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CHAP,  kindiidsa.  The  fonntains  played  in  his  honour.  It  was  the 
^  "^  -  season  of  the  Garniyal :  and  never  bad  the  Tast  palace  and  the 
smnptaons  gardens  presented  a  gayer  aspeet  In  the  evening 
the  two  kings,  after  a  long  and  earnest  conference  in  private, 
made  their  appearance  before  a  splendid  drde  of  lords  and 
ladies.  ''I  hope,"  said  Lewis,  in  bis  noblest  and  most  win- 
ning manner,  ''that  we  are  abont  to  part,  never  to  meet  again 
inti^world.  That  is  the  best  wish  I  can  form  for  yon.  Bot, 
if  any  evil  chance  shonld  force  yon  to  return,  be  assured  that 
yon  wiU  find  me  to  the  last  such  as  yon  have  found  me  hxtheorto.'^ 
On  the  seventeenth,  Lewis  paid  in  return  a  feiewell  visit  to 
Saint  Qermains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting  embrace,  he 
*  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile,  ''We  have  forgotten  one 

thing,  a  cuirass  for  yourself.  You  shall  have  mine."  The 
cuirass  was  brought^  and  suggested  to  the  wits  of  the  Ooort 
ingenious  allusions  to  the  Yulcanian  panoply  which  A#*lini^ 
lent  to  his  feebler  fiiend.  James  set  out  for  Brest;  and  his 
wife,  overcome  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shnt  herself  up  with 
her  child  to  weep  and  pray.* 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily  followed  by  several  of 
his  own  sulrjects,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were 
his  son  Berwick,  Cartwright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Powis,  Dover, 
and  Melfort.     Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  as  Melforu     He  was  an  apostate :  he 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  an  insincere  apostate ;  and  the 
msolent,  arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers 
disgusted  even  the  Jacobites.    He  was  therefore  a  favourite 
with  his  master:  for  to  James  unpopularity,  obstinacy,  and 
implacabiUty  were  the  greatest  recommendations  that  a  min- 
ister  could  have. 
Chmeeof  a       What  Frenchman  should  attend  the  King  of  England  in 
J^JJ^       the  character  of  ambassador  had  been  the  subject  of  grave 
ndor  feQ      deliberation  at  Yersailles.    Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over 
5222*^  without  a  marked  slight.    But  his  selfindulgent  habits,  his 
want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  the  professions  of  Sunderland,  had  made  an 
nn&vourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.    What  was  to 
be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a  dupe.     The 
agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  envoy.    It  would  be  his  right 
and  his  duiy  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part  of  the  politi- 

•  Bangeau.  Feb.  Ifw  if .  1689;  Blftdune  d«  S^Tigii«,Feb.i|.|g^;  lUnoam  d» 
Madame  de  la  Fayetta. 
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cal  and  military  administration  of  the  country  in  which  he  CHAP, 
would  represent  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  beneficent  of  /^^  ^ 
allies.  Barillon  was  therefore  suffered  to  retire  into  privacy. 
He  affected  to  bear  his  disgrace  with  composure.  His  politi- 
cal career,  though  it  had  brought  great  calamities  both  on  the 
House  of  Stuart  and  on  the  House  of  Bourbon,  had  been  by 
no  means  improfitable  to  himself.  He  was  old,  he  said :  he 
was  fat :  he  did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honour  of  living  on 
potatoes  and  whiskey  among  the  Irish  bogs :  he  would  try  to 
console  himself  with  partridges,  with  Champagne,  and  with 
the  society  of  the  wittiest  men  and  prettiest  women  of  Paris. 
It  was  rumoured,  however,  that  he  was  tortured  by  painful 
emotions  which  he  was  studious  to  conceal :  his  health  and  * 

spirits  &iled;  and  he  tried  to  find  consolation  in  religious 
duties.  Some  people  were  much  edified  by  the  piety  of  the 
old  voluptuary :  but  others  attributed  his  death,  which  took 
place  not  long  after  his  retreat  fix>m  public  life,  to  shame  and 
vexation.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  whose  sagacity  had  detected  all  the  The  Count 
plans  of  William,  and  who  had  in  vain  recommended  a  policy  ^  Avaux. 
which  would  probably  have  frustrated  them,  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  feU.  In  abilities  Avaux  had  no 
superior  among  the  numerous  able  diplomatists  whom  his 
country  then  possessed.  His  demeanour  was  singularly  pleas- 
ing, his  person  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  those  of  a  gentieman  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  of  all  Courts,  who  had  repre- 
sented that  Court  both  in  Boman  Catholic  and  in  Protestant 
countries,  and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings  the  art  of 
catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which  chance  might 
throw  him.  He  was  eminentiy  vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in 
resources,  and  skilful  in  discovering  the  weak  parts  of  a  cha- 
racter. His  own  character,  however,  was  not  without  its 
weak  parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  of  plebeian  origin 
was  the  torment  of  his  life.  He  pined  for  nobility  with  a 
pining  at  once  pitiable  and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced, 
and  accomplished  as  he  was,  he  sometimes,  xmder  the  influ- 
esice  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the  level  of  Moliere's 
Jourdain,  and  entertained  malicious  observers  with  scenes 

•  Htmoin   of   La  Fare   and  Saint    Madame  de  Sirign^,  ii^^n.  ^^^Avch  )}. 
Sinoo ;   Note  of  Renaudot  on  English    1689 ;  Letter  of  Madame  de  Ooulanget 
1697,  in  the  French  Arehirea;    to M.  de  Coulangea,  Julj 28.  IMl. 
TOL.  n.  MM 
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CHAP.  abkicfBt  ai  bngliaUe  as  that  in  irhioh  the  honert-dmper  irw 
^  made  a  MainiimoiichL*  ItifooldhaTebeeawelliftliiahad 
been  the  worst.  Bat  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  saj'  iliai  of  the 
diffisienee  between  rigbt  and  wrong  Avanz  had  no  mote  no- 
tion than  a  bmte.  One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  piace  of 
religion  and  moraUtyy  a  snperstitioiis  and  intolenmt  idevotion 
to  the  Grown  wMeh  he  served..  This  sentimenii  perradea  all 
his  despatches^  and  gives  a  eoloor  to  all  his  tiionghts  and 
words.  Nothing  that  tended  to  promote  theiinterest  of  the 
iVenoh  monaixdij  seemed  to  him  a  Grime.  Indeed  he  appears 
to  have  taken  it  fdr  gtanted  that  not  only  IVflnchmen^  bat  ail 
hnman  beings,  owed  a  nataral  aUegianoe  to  the  House  of 
Boorbon,  and.  that  whoever  hesitated  to  sacrxfiee  the  happir 
ness  and  fireiedom  of  his  own  natite  coantay  to  tiie  glocj  <i 
that  House  was  a,  trsitor.  While  he  resided  attke  Hagoe^ 
he  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  who  had  sold  them- 
selves to  IVanceaithe<weUintentiokiedpkFtyi  Iniheletters 
which  he  wrote  from  Irehuid,  the  same  feeling  appears  still 
more  stronglj.  He  would  have  been  a  mere  sagaeiens  poli- 
tician if  he  had  sympathised  more  vnth  those  feelings  of  moxBl 
approbation  and  disapprobatito  which  prevail  amimg  the  vul- 
gar. For  his  own  indifference  to  aU  eoQQsiderations  nfjustiee^ 
and  mercy  was  such  that,  in  his  schemes,  he  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  consciences  and  sensibilities  of  his  neighbours. 
More  than  once  he  deliberately  recommended  wickedness  so 
horrible  that  wicked  men  recoiled  from  it  with  indignation. 
But  they  could  not  succeed  even  in  making  their  scruples  in- 
telligible to  him.  To  eveiy  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a 
cynical  sneer,  wondering  within  himself  whether  those  who 
lectured  him  were  such  fools  as  thej  professed  to  be,  or  were 
only  shamming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  selected  U>  be  tiie  com- 
panion and  monitor  of  James.  Avaux  was  charged  to  open, 
if  possible,  a  communication  with  the  malecontents  in  the 
English  Farliament :  and  he  was  authorised  to  expend,  if 
necessary,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  among  thenu 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth  of  March,  embarked 
there  on  board  of  a  man  of  war  called  the  Saint  Michael,  and 
sailed  within  forty-eight  hours.  He  had  ample  time,  however, 
before  his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  faults  b j  which  he 

*  See  Saint  Simon's  acooiint  of  the  trick    at  Stodcholm  ai  a  Knight  of  the  Otdim 
by  which  Avaux  tried  to  pass  hunself  off   of  the  Holj  Ohoit. 
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had  lost  England  and  Scotland^  and  by  whioh  he  was  about  to  OUAP, 
lose  Ireland.  Avaux  wrote Srom  the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  ^  _^^  ^ 
would  not  be  easy  to  conduct  anj  important  business  in  con- 
cert with  the  King  of  England.  His  Majesty  cov)d  not  keep 
any  secret  from  anybody.  The  yeiy  foremast  men  of  the  Saint 
Michael  had  already  heard  him  say  things  which  ought  to  have 
been  reserved  for  the  ears  of  his  confidential  advisers.*^ 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed ;  and,  on  the  Jameg 
afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  James  landed  in  the  har-  ]^^^ 
hour  of  Kinsale.  By  the  Itoman  Catholic,  population  he  was 
received  with  shouts  of  unfeigned  transport.  The  few  Pro- 
testants who  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  joimed  in 
greeting  him,  and  perhaps  not  insincerely.  For,  though  an 
enemy  of  their  religion,  he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation; 
and  they  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst  king  would 
show  somewhat  more  respect  for  law  and  property  than  had 
been  shown  by  the  Merry  Boys  and  Bapparees.  The  Yicar 
of  Einsale  was  among  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty :  he 
was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  not  un<- 
graciously  received.t 

James  learned  that  hift  causei  wa^  prospering.  In  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  Iceland  the  Protestants  were  disarmed, 
and  were  so  e&ctually  bowed  down  by  terror  that  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North  there  was 
some  show  of  resistance  :  but  Hamilton  was  marching 
against  the  malecontents ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that 
they  would  easily  be  cirushed.  A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale 
in  putting  the  arms  and  .-ammunition  out  of  reach  of  danger. 
Horses  sufficient  to  carry  a  few  travellers  were  with  some 
difficulty  procured  ;^  and,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  James 
proceeded  to  Cork.t  i 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the  road  by  Jameg 
which  he  entered  that  city  j  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  q^ 
stately  approach  which.itrikds  the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth 
centiuy  with  admiration.    At  present  Covk^fhongh  defonned 
bj  many  miserable  relioi  oi  a  former  age,  holds  no  mean 
place  among  the  ports^  the.  empire*^    The  shipping  is  more 

*  Thii  letter,  written  to  Lewis  from    Jamet  at  ^iniuile^  in  a  Jctte^  from  .BoA- 
the  haiboor  of  Brest,  is  in  the  Archrrcs    tol,    licetised  April  4.  16S9 ;    LesliVs 
ei  Um  Fnoflh  Foreign  OflloB,  bot  is    AasmrerlDKing|;lNlsiid's  Lamentation:; 
wmnting  in  the  rery  rare  Tolnme  printed    Ayaux,  March  ) J. 
in  Downing  Street.  {  Avauz,  .March  ij.   1689;   Life  gf 

t  A  fblTand  true  account  of  the  JLand*  '  JaAea,  41  327.  OiogL  MttB.     • '  '   • ' 
ing  and  Reception  of  the  late  King 
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CHAP,  than  half  what  the  shipping  of  London  was  at  the  time  of 
.  ^^  ^  the  Bevolntion.  The  cnrtoms  exceed  the  ivhole  leveniie 
which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  the  most  peacefol 
and  proBperona  times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts.  The  town  is 
adorned  b j  broad  and  well  bnilt  streets,  by  £ur  gardens,  by  a 
Corinthian  portico  which  would  do  hononr  to  Bdladio,  and 
by  a  Gothic  College  worthy  .to  stand  in  the  High  Street 
of  Oxford.  Li  1689,  the  city  extended  over  about  one  tenth 
part  of  the  space  which  it  now  corers,  and  was  intersected  by 
mnddy  streams,  which  have  long  been  concealed  by  arches 
and  buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which  the  sporlsman 
,  who  pursued  the  waterfowl  sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at 

erery  step,  covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  stately  build- 
ings, the  palaces  of  great  conmieroial  societies.  There  was 
only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled  carriages  could 
pass  each  other.  From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left 
alleys  squalid  and  noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who 
have  formed  their  notions  of  misery  from  the  most  miserable 
parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and  WhitechapeL  Qneof  these  alleyB, 
ealled,  and,  by  comparison,  justiycalled.  Broad  Lane,  is  about 
ten  feet  wide.  "From  such  places,  now  seats  of  hunger  and 
pestilence,  abandoned  to  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  the 
citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome  James.  He  was  received 
with  military  honours  by  Macarihj,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Munster. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  TTing  to  proceed  immediately  to 
I>ublin ;  for  the  southern  counties  had  been  so  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  banditti  whom  the  priests  had  called  to 
arms  that  the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured. Horses  had  become  rarities:  in  a  large  district 
there  were  only  two  carts;  and  those  Avaux  pronounced 
good  for  nothing.  Some  days  elapsed  before  the  money 
which  had  been  brought  from  France,  though  no  very  for- 
midable mass,  could  be  dragged  over  the  few  miles  which 
separated  Cork  from  Kinsale.*^ 

While  the  Elingand  his  Council  were  employed  in  trying  to 
procure  carriages  and  beasts,  Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin. 
He  held  encouraging  language.     The  opposition  of  Ennis- 
killen  he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of  littie  consider- 
^  ation.     Londonderry,  he  said,  was  the  only  important  post 

^  held  by  the  Protes^mts ;  and  even  Londonderry  would  not, 

in  his  judgment,  hold  out  many  days. 

*  Avbuz,  Mttcli  )f .  16S9. 
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At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the  capital.     CHAP. 
On  the  road,  the  shrewd  and  observant  Avaux  made  many 


remarks.     The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  through  wild  Journey  of 
highlands,  where  it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  ^^^coA 
traces  of  art  and  industry.    But,  from  Kilkenny  to  the  gates  of  to  Dublin. 
Dublin  the  path  of  the  travellers  lay  over  gently  undulating 
ground  rich  with  natural  verdure.    That  fertile  district  should 
have  been  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  corn- 
fields :  but  it  was  an  untilled  and  unpeopled  desert.     Even 
in  the  towns  the  artisans  were   very  few.     Manu&ctured 
articles  were  hardly  to  be  found,  and  if  found  could  be  pro- 
cured only  at  immense  prices.     The  envoy  at  first  attributed 
the  desolation  which  he  saw  on  every  side  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  English  colonists.     In  a  very  short  time  he  was  forced 
to  change  his  opinion.^ 

James  received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  peasantry ;  but  marks  such  as,  to  men  bred 
in  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and 
ominous  appearance.  Though  very  few  labourers  were  seen 
at  work  in  the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Bapparees  armed 
with  skeans,  stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to  look 
upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race.  The  highway  along  which 
he  travelled  presented  the  aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  fair 
is  held.  Pipers  came  forth  to  play  before  him  in  a  style 
which  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera;  and  the 
Tillagers  danced  wildly  to  the  mtisic.  Long  frieze  mantles, 
resembling  those  which  Spenser  had,  a  century  before,  de- 
scribed as  meet  beds  for  rebels  and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves, 
were  spread  along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was  to  tread; 
and  garlands  in  which  cabbage  stalks  supplied  the  place  of 
laurels,  were  oflFered  to  tho  royal  hand.  The  women  insisted 
on  kissing  His  Majesty ;  but  it  should  seem  that  they  bore 
little  resemblance  to  their  posterity;  fortius  compliment  was 
so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered  his  retinue  to  keep  them 
at  a  di8tance.t 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  he  entered  Dublin.  That 
city  was  then,  in  extent  and  population,  the  second  in  the 
British  isles.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
houses,  and  probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

•  Armxrr  ""^y*  iftflo  James;  Ireland's lAmentation;  Liffhtto 

t  A  fall  and  trae  Aooount  of  the        *  See  Uie  calculations  of  Petty,  King, 
Tending  and  Reception  of  the  late  King    and  Dayenant.     If  the  aTerage  number 
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CHAP;  In  wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  inferior  to  many 
JXIL  English  towns.  Of  the  graceful  and  stately  public  buildings 
which  now  adorn  both  sides  of  the  LifiFey  scarcely  one  had 
been  even  projected.  The  College,  a  very  different  edifice  fix)ni 
that  which  now  stands  on  the  same  site,  lay  quite  out  of  the 
city.*  The  ground  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Leinster 
House  and  Charlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street  and  Mer- 
rion  Square,  was  open  meadow.  Most  of  the  dwellings  were 
built  of  timber,  and  have  long  given  place  to  more  substantial 
edifices.  The  Castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable. 
Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew  of  no  gentleman  in 
Pall  Mall  who  was  not  more  conveniently  and  handsomely 
lodged  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  pubUe 
ceremony  could  be  performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under 
the  Viceregal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glazing  and 
tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched  the  apartments.t  Tyr- 
connel,  since  he  became  Lord  Deputy,  had  erected  a  new 
building  somewhat  more  commodious.  To  this  building  the 
King  was  conducted  in  state  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  Every  exertion  had  been  made  to  give  an  air  ot 
festiviiy  and  splendour  to  the  district  which  he  was  to  tra- 
verse. The  streets,  which  were  generally  deep  in  mud  were 
strewn  with  gfravel.  BouMis  and  flowers  were  scattered  over 
the  path.  Tapestr}'  and  arms  hiin<^  from  the  windows  oi 
those  who  could  afford  to  exhibit  such  finery.  The  poor  sii}>- 
plied  the  place  of  rich  stufis  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  Li 
one  place  was  stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ;  in  an- 
other a  company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  carryini: 
nosegays.  Pipers  and  harpers  played  "The  King  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again."  The  Lord  Deputy  earned  the  sword  of  stat<' 
before  his  master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds,  the  Lord  ]\rayor 
and  Aldermen,  ap2>eared  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  Soldiers 
were  drawn  up  on  the  right  and  left  to  keep  the  passagres 
clear.  A  procession  of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public 
functionaries  was  mustered.  Before  the  Castle  gate,  tho 
King  was  met  by  the  host  under  a  canopy  borne  by  four 
bishops  of  his  church.  At  the  sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
passed  some  time  in  devotion.     He  then  rose  and  was  con- 

of  inhabitants  to  a  hous*^  was  the  same  of  tliat  acre  directed  to  the  Colloire,  hy 

i&Dablin  as  in  London,  the  population  Dublin.     There  are  some  interestinj;  oM 

1(rf Dublin  TTould  have  been  about  thirty-  maps  of  Pubhn  in  the  British  Museum. 
Ibnir  thousand.  t  Clarendon    to  Rochester,   Feb.    8. 

,  .   ♦  John  Dunton    speaks   of    Collep;e  168^,  April  20.  Aug.  12.,  Nov.  30.  1C86. 
'Meen  near  Dublin.    I  have  seen  letters 
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ducted  to  the  cliapel  of  his  palace,  once, — such  are  the  vicis-  OHAP. 
fiitudes  of  human  things, — ^the  riding  house  of  Henry  Crom-  ^  ^^^  _. 
well.  A  Te  Deum  was  performed  in  honour  of  His  Majesty's 
arrivaL  The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  Council,  dis- 
charged Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further  attendance 
at  the  Board,  ordered  Avauz  and  Bishop  Cartwright  to  be 
sworn  in,  and  issued  a  proclamation  convoking  a  Parliament 
to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May."^ 

When  the  news  that  James  had  arrived  in  Ireland  reached  BuMontent 
London,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  were  general,  and  were  min-  "^^^ 
gled  with  serious  discontent.  The  multitude,  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  William  was 
encompassed  on  every  side,  loudly  blamed  his  neglect.  To 
all  the  invectives  of  the  ignorant  and  malicious  he  opposed, 
as  was  his  wont,  nothing  but  immutable  gravity  and  the 
silence  of  profound  disdain.  But  few  minds  had  received 
fix)m  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his ;  and  still  fewer  had  un- 
dergone so  long  and  so  rigorous  a  discipline.  The  reproaches 
which  had  no  power  to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  child- 
hood upwards  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  inflicted  a  deadly 
woimd  on  a  less  resolute  heart. 

While  all  the  coflFeehouses  were  xmanimously  resolving 
that  a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent  to 
I^ublin,  and  wondering  how  so  renowned  a  politician  as  His 
Majesty  could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrconnel, 
a  gentleman  went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  called  a  boat, 
and  desired  to  be  pulled  to  Greenwich.  He  took  the  cover  of 
a  letter  from  his  pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil, 
and  laid  the  paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his  fare. 
As  the  boat  passed  xmder  the  dark  central  arch  of  London 
Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  It  was 
found  that  he  had  written  these  words :  "  My  folly  in  under- 
taking what  I  could  not  execute  hath  done  the  King  great 
prejudice  which  cannot  be  stopped — ^No  easier  way  for  me 
thaxL  this — May  his  undertaking  prosper — ^May  he  have  a 
blessing."  There  was  no  signature :  but  the  body  was  soon 
found,  and  proved  to  be  that  of  John  Temple.  He  was  young 
and  highly  accomplished:  he  was  heir  to  an  honourable 
name :  he  was  united  to  an  amiable  woman:  he  was  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune;  and  he  had  in  prospect  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  state.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  public 

*  Life  of  James  II.  ii.  330. ;  PuU  and  tnie  Account  of  tlie  Tending  and  Bccep- 
ttOD,  fte. ;  Ircland*s  Lamentation. 
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OHAP.  bad  been  at  all  awaie  to  wbat  an  extent  be  was  anaweraUe 
.  ™'  .  fbr  the  policj  which  bad  brought  so  much  obloqaj  on  the 
goyemment.  The  Sling,  stem  as  he  was,  bad  &x  too  great 
a  heart  to  treat  an  error  as  a  crime.  He  bad  jnst  appointed 
the  nnfortonate  yonng  man  Secretary  at  War;  and  the  com- 
mission was  actoally  preparing.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  cold  magnanimity  of  the  master  was  the  very  thing  which 
made  the  remorse  of  the  servant  insapporiaUe.* 
flMiioni  at  But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William  bad  to 
5|^  undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  his  fidher-in-law  was 
at  this  time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  court  in  Europe  was 
distracted  by  more  qnarrels  and  intrigoes  than  were  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numerous 
petty  cabals  which  sprang  from  the  cupidity,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  malevolence  of  individuals  scarcely  deserve  mention. 
But  there  was  one  cause  of  discord  which  has  been  too  litUe 
noticed,  and  which  is  the  key  to  much  that  baa  been  thought 
mysterious  in  the  histoiy  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jaoobitismand  Irish  Jacobitism  there  was 
nothing  in  common.  The  English  Jacobite  was  animated  by 
a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  fimily  of  Stuart ;  and  in  bis  zeal 
fi)r  the  interests  of  that  fiEunily  he  too  often  forgot  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Yictoiy,  peace,  prosperity,  seemed  evils  to  the 
stanch  nonjuror  of  our  island,  if  they  tended  to  make  usurp- 
ation popular  and  permanent.  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  £Eunine, 
invasion,  were,  in  his  view,  public  blessings,  if  they  increased 
the  chance  of  a  restoration.  He  would  rather  have  seen  lus 
country  the  last  of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second 
or  James  the  Third,  than  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire 
between  contending  potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive 
of  industry,  under  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau  or  of 
Brunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very  different, 
and,  it  must  in  candour  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a  nobler 
character.  The  fEillen  dynasty  was  nothing  to  him.  He  had 
not,  Uke  a  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught  from 
his  cradle  to  consider  loyalty  to  that  dynasty  as  the  first  duty 
of  a  Christian  and  a  gentieman.  All  his  fiunily  traditions,  all 

*  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Beresby*s  Me-  so  tragical  an  erent  ndicnlouSyit  would 
moirs ;  Luttreirs  Diaiy.  I  haye  followed  be  the  lamentation  of  the  author  of  the 
Lnttreirs  version  of  Temple's  last  words.    Londeriad. 

It  agrees  in  substance  with  Clarendons,    m xhe  wretched  jtmth  agftinat  his  fricai  es- 

hot  has  more  of  the  abruptness  natural  on  claima, 

such  an  occasion.  If  anything  could  make       Andlnde^jalrdrowMhliMelflntheTliMiai.* 
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the  lessons  tanglit  him  by  Ids  foster  mother  and  by  his  CHAP, 
priests,  had  been  of  a  very  different  tendency.  He  had  been  _y'  - 
brought  up  to  regard  the  foreign  sovereigns  of  his  native  land 
with  the  feeling  with  which  the  Jew  regarded  Caesar,  with 
which  the  Scot  regarded  Edward  the  First,  with  which 
the  Castilian  regarded  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  Pole 
regards  the  Autocrat  of  the  Eussias.  It  was  the  boast  of 
the  highborn  Milesian  that,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
seventeenth,  every  generation  of  his  family  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  English  crown.  His  remote  ancestors  had  con- 
tended with  Pitzstephen  and  De  Burgh.  His  greatgrand- 
&;ther  had  cloven  down  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in  the  battle 
of  the  Blackwater.  His  grandfather  had  conspired  with 
O'Donnel  against  James  the  First.  His  father  had  fought 
under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  against  Charles  the  First.  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  family  estate  had  been  ratified  by  an  Act  of 
Charles  the  Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been  cited  before 
the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged  by  the 
side  of  Cromwell  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  prosecuted  under 
the  Conventicle  Act,  and  who  had  been  in  hiding  on  accoimt 
of  the  Eye  House  plot,  bore  less  affection  to  tibe  House  of 
Stuart  than  the  O'Haras  and  Macmahons,  on  whose  support 
the  fortunes  of  that  House  now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break  the  foreign 
yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony,  to  sweep  away  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  ancient  pro- 
prietors. To  obtain  these  ends  they  would  without  the 
smallest  scruple  have  risen  up  against  James  ;  and  to  obtain 
these  ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish  Jacobites,  there- 
fore, were  not  at  all  desirous  that  he  should  again  reign 
at  Whitehall :  for  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  a  Sove- 
reign of  Ireland,  who  was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  could  not,  long  administer  the 
government  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  kingdom  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  feeling  of  the  larger  and  richer.  Their  real 
wish  was  that  the  crowns  might  be  completely  separated,  and 
that  their  island  might,  whether  with  James  or  witibout 
James  they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct  state  under  the  power- 
fiil  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  regarded  James 
merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  deliverance 
of  Ireland,  another  party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to 
be  employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James.    To  the 
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C^^.    JJTigligTi  Bjn j  Soptoti  lorja  and  genttemea  who  had 

^  hibn  fino^n,  Brest^  the  ifllaiid  in  whi^  flqjoamed 

merdja  stopping  Bbme,  \jj  whioh  the;  were  to  leaoh  Gxeafc 
JSriiaizu  T^j  were  stdU  aq  mnch.  exiles  as.  wheiL  tfaejr  weie 
jiut  Saint  ;GeriBain8 ;  and  indieed  they  thonght  Saint  Geimains 
afiuriBore.plQBj|wtp]aoeQf  eToIstJ^^  Thqr 

had  no  syivi^pethj  m^ 

half  baxbarona  x^^pon  to  irhich  a  strange  chance  had  led  thenu 
JSlay,  they  w;eie  hound  by  oomznon  eitraetion  avdhj  ^""""^^ 
Ja|]igaage  to^^t  cokmy  which  it  was  the.  chief  ol|ject  of  the 
jfaiiYe  population  tp  joQQi  out.  They  had  indeed,  like  the 
^great  body  gS  their  conntrymeu,  always  i^egarded  the  ahori- 
giaal  Iridti  with  yery  uigust  contempt,  as  inferior  to  other 
jEJuropean  natjous,  not  only  in  acquired  knowledge^  but  in 
nafcuxal  intelligence  ^nd  courage,  as  bom  GHbecmztea  who  had 
■been  liberally  treated  in  being  permitted  to  hew  wood  and  to 
draw  water  for  a  wiser  and  mightier  people*  .  These  polztioiaiis 
also  thougU^ — and  here  they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, 
I— that,  if  their,  master's,  plrject  w^  to  recover  the  throne  oi 
England,  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  give  himself  np  to  the 
guidance  of  the  O's  and  the  Macs  who  regarded  England  with 
mortel  enmity.  A  law  declaring  the  crown  df  Irdand  inde- 
pendent, a  law  transferring  mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  a  law  transferring 
ten  millions  of  acres  from  Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless  be 
loudly  applauded  in  Clare  and  Tipperary .  But  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  laws  at  Westminster  ?  What  at  Oxford  9 
It  would  be  poor  policy  to  alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and 
Beaufort,  Ken  and  Sherlock,  in  order  te  obtain  the  applause 
of  the  Bapparees  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.'^ 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  fSiiCtions  in  the  Council  at 
Dublin  were  engaged  in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise. Avaux  meanwhile  looked  on  that  dispute  from  a 
point  of  view  entirely  his  own.  His  object  was  neither  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the  restoration  of  James,  but  the 
greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  what  way  that  ob- 
ject might  be  best  attained  was  a  very  complicated  problem. 
Undoubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish  for  a 
counterrevolution  in  England.  The  eflFect  of  such  a  counter- 
rcTolution  would  be  that  the  power  which  was  the  most  for- 

*  Much  light  is  thrown'on  the  dispute  of  Bishop  Malonej  to  Bishop  TrmU 
between  the  English  and  Irish  parties  in  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
James's  council,  bj  a  mnarkable  letter    King's  State  of  the  Fkotettanta. 
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midable  enemy  of  France  would  become  her  firmest  ally,  that     CHAP. 
William  would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that  the  Euro-  ^« 
pean  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  chief  would  be  dissolred. 
But  what  chance  was  there  of  such  a  counterreyolution  P  The 
English  exiles  indeed,  after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  return  to  their  country.    James  himself 
loudly  boasted  that  his  subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
though  they  had  been  misled  for  a  moment  by  the  specious 
names  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  would  rally  round  him  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  among  them.     But  the  wary  envoy  tried  in  vain  to 
discover  any  foundation  for  these  hopes.     He  could  not  find 
that  they  were  warranted   by  any  intelligence  which  had 
arrived  &om  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  was  inclined 
to  consider  them  as  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind. 
He  thought  it  nnlikely  that  the  usurper,  whose  ability  and 
resolution  he  had,  during  an  unintermitted  conflict  of  ten 
years,  learned  to  appreciate,  would  easily  part  with  the  great 
prize  which  had  been  won  by  such  str^uous  exertions  and 
profound  combinations.      It  was  therefore  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  arrangements  would  be  most  beneficial  to  Prance, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  proved  impossible  to  dislodge  Wil- 
liam from  England.     And  it  was  evident  that,  if  William 
could  not  be  dislodged  from  England,  the  arrangement  most 
beneficial  to  France  would  be  that  which  had  been  contem- 
plated eighteen  months  before  when  James  had  no  prospect 
of  a  male  heir.     Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the  English 
crown,  purged  of  the  English  colonists,  reunited  to  the  Church 
of  Bome,  placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, and  made,  in  everything  but  name,  a  French  province. 
In  war,  her  resources  would  be  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
her  Lord  Paramount.      She  would  furnish  his  army  with  re- 
cruits.    She  would  furnish  his  navy  with  fine  harbours  com- 
manding all  the  great-western  outlets  of  the  English  trade. 
The  strong  national  and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
fidelity  to  that  government  which  could  alona  protect  her 
against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux  that,  of  the 
two  parties  into  which  the  Council  at  Dublin  was  divided,  the 
Irish  party  was  that  which  it  was  at  present  for  the  interest 
of  Prance  to  support.    He  accordingly  connected  himself 
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CSAP.     dosely  with  the  chie&  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them  the 
^  fullest  avowals  of  all  that  they  designed,  and  was  soon  aUe  to 
report  to  his  goyemment  that  neither  the  gentry  nor  the 
common  people  were  at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.* 

The  views  of  Lonvois,  incomparably  the  greatest  statesman 
that  France  had  produced  since  Bichelieu,  seem  to  have  en- 
tirely agreed  with  those  of  Avaux.  The  best  thing,  Lonvois 
wrote,  that  Sling  James  could  do  would  be  to  forget  that  he 
had  reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  think  only  of  patting 
Ireland  into  a  good  condition,  and  of  establishing  himself 
firmly  there.  Whether  this  were  the  true  interest  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  may  be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
true  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.t 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and  especially  about 
Melfort,  Avaux  constantly  expressed  himself  with  an  asperiiy 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much  sense 
and  so  much  knowledge  of  the  world.  Melfort  was  in  a 
singularly  unfortunate  position.  He  was  a  renegade :  he  was 
a  mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his  country :  he  was  of 
a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature ;  and  yet  he  was,  in  some  sense, 
a  patriot.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  more  univer- 
sally detested  than  any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while  his  apos- 
tasy and  his  arbitrary  maxims  of  government  made  him  the 
abhorrence  of  England  and  Scotland,  his  anxiety  for  the  dig- 
nity and  integriiy  of  the  empire  made  him  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Irish  and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  James  should 
remain  at  I>ublin,  or  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ids 
army  in  Ulster.  On  this  question  the  Irish  and  British  &c- 
tions  joined  battle.  Seasons  of  no  great  weight  were  ad- 
duced on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party  ventured  to  speak  out. 
The  point  really  in  issue  was  whether  the  King  should  be  in 
Irish  or  in  British  hands.  K  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent  frt)m  any 
bill  presented  to  him  by  the  Parliament  which  he  had  sum- 
moned to  meet  there.  He  would  be  forced  to  plunder,  perhaps 
to  attaint,  innocent  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen  by 
hundreds ;  and  he  would  thus  do  irreparable  mischief  to  his 


fmciliter  les    moyens  d*j  subsiitar." — 


the  correspondence  of  Aranx,  that  I    i*«nier  les    moyens  ay  subsu 
faiTa  formed  my  notion  of  his  objects.        Lonvois  to  Avanx.  June  ^.  16S9. 
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cause  on  the  other  side  of  Saint  (Jeorge's  Channel.  K  he  re-  CHAP, 
paired  to  Ulster,  he  would  be  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Great  .  ^^_^' 
Britain.  As  soon  as  Londonderry  had  fallen,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally supposed  that  the  fall  of  Londonderry  could  not  be 
long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea  with  part  of  his  forces, 
and  land  in  Scotland,  where  his  friends  were  supposed  to  be 
numerous.  When  he  was  once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Lish  to  extort  his  consent  to  their  schemes  of 
spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  Council  were  long  and  warm.  James  de- 
Tyrconnel,  who  had  just  been  created  a  Duke,  advised  his  ^^^^ 
niaster  to  stay  at  Dublin.  Melfort  exhorted  BUs  Majesty  to  Ulster, 
set  out  for  Ulster.  Avaux  exerted  all  his  influence  in  support 
of  Tyrconnel;  but  James,  whose  personal  inclinations  were 
naturally  on  the  British  side  of  the  question,  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Melfort.*  Avaux  was  deeply  mortified. 
Li  his  official  letters  he  expressed  vdth  great  acrimony  his 
contempt  for  the  Swing's  character  and  understanding.  On 
Tyrconnel,  who  had  said  that  he  despaired  of  the  for- 
tunes of  James,  and  that  the  real  question  was  between  the 
King  of  France  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  ambassador 
pronounced  what  was  meant  to  be  a  warm  eulogy,  but  may 
perhaps  be  more  properly  called  an  invective.  ^^  K  he  were  a 
bom  Frenchman,  he  could  not  be  more  zealous  for  the  in- 
terests of  France."t  The  conduct  of  Melfort,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  subject  of  an  invective  which  much  resembles 
eulogy :  **  He  jb  neither  a  good  Ldshman  nor  a  good  French- 
man.    All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country."^ 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to  go  northward,  Avaux  Jouney  of 
did  not  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The  royal  party  set  out,  ujj^*** 
leaving  Tyrconnel  in  charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Charle- 
mont  on  the  thirteenth  of  ApriL  The  journey  was  a  strange 
one.  ,.The  country  all  along  the  road  had  been  completely 
deserted  by  the  industrious  population,  and  laid  waate  by 
bands  of  robbers.  ^^  This,"  said  one  of  the  French  officers, 
^^  IB  like  travelling  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia."  §  What- 
ever effects  the  colonists  had  been  able  to  remove  were  at 
Londonderry  or  Ennisldllen.  The  rest  had  been  stolen  or 
destroyed.    Avaux  informed  his  Court  that  he  had  not  been 

*  See  the  deepetches  written  bj  Ateux        }  Amxa,  May  ^.  16S9. 
dnrinff  Apra  1889 ;  Light  to  the  Blind.  }  Pntignan  to  Aiwx,^^^  ld89. 

t  Atmb,  April  A.  1889.  ^'""•' 
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oagLP.  aUe  to  get  op0:^tra88  of  iMjfar  liii  hemes  wiQunit  leiidiiig 
-  ^'  ^  fi?6  o?  six  nuliBS.  No  labooier.dajed  farmg  anTihiiig  for  mile 
lest  soine  marwder  shonld  Isj  hands  on  it  hj.tbe  nay*  Tbm 
ambassadcHr  ivras.  put  one  night  into  a  miseraUe  tapiDopi  fall 
of  soldiers,  smoking^  another  night  into  a  dismantled  haoB^ 
withontiriodowsoir.shiDtters  tokeepjontthex^^  .At-Gharfe- 
monti  a  bag  .ofitoattteal  iraa,  with  great  .flifficniMy,  and  as  a 
matter  of  &rGus,  pKxnued  for  the  £renoh  legation.-  •  There 
was  no  lAeaten  bread  except  at  the  table  of  /the  Ejng,.  who 
had  brought  a  little  flour  from  Dnblin^.and  towhom  Amnx 
had  lent  a  serrant  who  knew  how  to  bake.  Those  whowese 
'' hononred  ivjiith*  an  invitation  to  t^ 
../•/'f  and  wine  measured  out  to .tiienu  Evexybodj  else,  however 
high  in  rank,  ate  horsecom,  and'  drank.water  or  detestable 
beer,  made  withr  oats  instead  of  bavleyy  and  flaTonted  wilh 
some  nameless  herb  as  a  substitute  for  hqps.''^  Yet  leport 
flaad  that  the  couniacjr  between  Cfharlemont  end  Stiabane  was 
eve^i  more  desolate  than  the  ooontij'  between  .Dublin  and 
Charleniant.  It  Iras  ixupoasible  to  caAcy  a  lacge  stock  of  pro* 
idaioQS.  The  roads  were  so  bad^  and  the  horses  so -weaik^  that 
'Qi^'^bfiggage  waggons  had  aU  been  left  for  behind.  The  chief 
(riBfiers^the  anny  were  consequently  in  want  of  necessaries; 
and  the  iU  humour  which  was  the  natural  eflfect  of  these 
priTations  was  increased  iby  the  insensibility  of  James,  who 
seemed  not  to  be  awaxe  that  everybody  about  him  was  not 
perfectly  comfortable-t 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his  train  pro- 
ceeded to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell :  tiie  wind  blew  i  the  horses 
could  scarcely  make  their  way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  storm ;  and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  might  almost  be  called  rivers.  The  travel- 
lers had  to  pasfr  several  fords  where  the  water  was  Imeast 
high«  Some  of  the  party  fsdnted  from  £i.tigue  and  himger. 
AU  around  lay  a  frightful  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  forty 
miles  Avaux  counted  only  three  miserable  cabins*  Every- 
thing else  was  rock,  bog,  and  moor^  When  at  length  the 
travellers  reached  Omagh,  they  found  it  in  rains.  33ie  J^po- 
testants,  who  were  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
abandoned  it,  leaving  .not  a.  wisp  of  straw  nor. a  cask  of 
liquor.    The  windows  had  been  broken:  the  chimneys  had 

*  This  lamentable  account  of  the  Irish    and  which  is  in  the  archiT^  of  Um 
beer  is  taken  from  a  despatdli  which    French  War  Office. 
Desgrignj  wrote  from  Corii  to  LouTois,        f  Arauz,  April  |j.  1S89 ;  April  Q. 
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been  beaten  in :  the  very  locks  and  bolts  of  the  doors  had     CHAP. 
been  cairied  away.*  ^ 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to  return  to 
Dublin :  but  these  expostulations  had  hitherto  produced  no 
effect.  The  obstinacy  of  James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy 
which  had  nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily  shaken  by 
caprice.  He  received  at  Omagh,  early  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  letters  which  alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong 
body  of  Protestants  vms  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  had  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Foyle.  In  one  minute  three  messages  were  sent  to  summon 
Avaux  to  the  ruinous  chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed  had 
been  prepared.  There  James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air 
of  a  man  bewildered  by  some  great  shock,  announced  his 
resolution  to  hasten  back  instantly  to  Dublin.  Avaux 
listened,  wondered,  and  approved.  Melfort  seemed  prostrated 
by  despair.  The  travellers  retraced  their  steps,  and,  late  in 
the  evening,  got  back  to  Charlemont.  There  the  King  re- 
ceived despatches  very  different  firom  those  which  had  terrified 
him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Protestants  who  had  assembled*^ 
near  Strabane  had  been  attacked  by  Hamilton.  Under  a 
truehearted  leader  they  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  them,  had  told  them 
that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  had  set  them  the  example  of  flight.t  They  had  accord- 
ingly retired  in  confusion  to  Londonderry.  The  King^fl 
correspondents  pronoimced  it  to  be  impossible  that  London- 
deny  should  hold  out.  His  Majesty  had  only  to  appear 
before  the  gates ;  and  they  would  instantly  fly  open.  James 
now  changed  his  mind  again,  blamed  himself  for  having  been 
persuaded  to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  though  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The  horses  were  in 
miserable  plight ;  but,*  weary  and  half'  starved  ab  they  Were^ 
they  were  saddled.  Melfc^  completely  victorious,  earned 
off  his  master  to  the'  camp.  Avaux,  after  rem6nstrating^to' 
no  purpose,  declared  that  he  was'  resolved  to'  return"  to' 
Dublin.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  extreme  discomfort 
which  he  had  undergone  had  something  to  do  with  *ihiB 
resdtition*     For  complaints  of  that  discomfort  make  tip  a 

*  Anns  to  Lewif,  April  )|w  1689,  and       f  Cammoni'  Jouniali,  Atig.  12.  IMP 
to  LoitToi%  of  tht  nme  data.  Hackemie  a  NanatiTa, 
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laripe  part  uf  ku  letter* ;  and,  in  truth,  a  life  pa^fij  in  tW 
palaci*ii  of  Itolr,  in  tlie  neat  parlmtri  au<l  i^rArm  of  HollaBl. 
and  ill  th<*  liixuri<itui  iNiriliona  whirh  ad«m«*«l  the  Mtborte  c# 
Pkmx.  wan  a  \md  i>n*|iaration  f*r  thi*  niinr<I  hi«r«>b  i4  l*Ut#r. 
Ho  pins  howort^r,  to  his  muittfr  a  mure  wri^htr  rvw^ta  ftc 
rpftuing  ii>  pnictHNl  northwanl.  TW  j^mnM^r  of  JaoMw  kaJ 
been  undertaiken  in  oppueition  to  the  unantmoae  aeaae  ct  thv 
Iriih,  and  had  excited  ffrmk  ahum  among  them.  H^ 
prehendtnl  that  he  meant  tn  quit  them,  and  to  make  a 
OB  8ci»tland.  Thi*r  kn«*w  that,  once  knded  la  Otval 
be  would  have  iuMthi»r  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do 
things  which  thej  mfwt  desiivd.  Avaui,  br  rpftming  to 
eaed  farther,  gare  thi*m  an  assuranee  that,  whoewi 
betrar  them.  Prance  would  be  their  constant  flriend.* 

While  Araux  was  on  his  war  to  Dublin,  Ji 
lowanls  Londonderrj.  He  found  his  armj  eonce«tmfted  a 
fcw  miles  south  ot  the  citj.  The  French  geaeimls  wko  hal 
sailed  with  him  ftom  Brvst  were  tn  his  train :  and  t«»  ¥ 
them,  Rosen  and  Maumont,  were  placed  orer  tke  ksad  sf 
Bichard  Hamilton.t  Rosen  was  a  native  of  Uroaia.  whs 
bad  in  earl  J  youth  become  a  soldier  of  fiwtaae,  vbo  bal 
fcugfat  his  waj  to  distinction,  and  who,  though  utlsflj  dsrt^ 
tote  of  the  graces  and  accomplishments  chaiacierislac  c/  At 
court  of  Versailles,  was  nerertheless  high  in  t^mar  tbffVL 
Hill  tfiii|H*r  wim  narsp* :  his  nuuin«*ri  wt-rv  norir  :  hit  aa- 
gnatft*  wiM  a  ntnii^i^jsrpin  C(ini|feoQn<l«*<l  i«f  Tarii>c:«  tlMir>"t«  it 
W«'iii'h  nii«I  4t«*niiiiM.  KTt*n  th<«o  wh«)  thought  l«r«t  *4 
anil  ««h«t  iiiiiiiituiiiiNl  thst  hi*  mugh  extrriiir  r^irrr*^ 
pviil  f|U.iiitifii,  (•wiit*^!  thst  Inn  li«»l(ii  wi*rv  against  him, 
that  it  wiiuM  U*  un|ili*asant  to  meet  surh  s  figure*  in  t^ 
st  thi*  ixinii*r  of  a  wih«1.*  The  little  that  is  kni'wu  «•/ 
mont  in  to  his  hi»nour. 
TWCkHcf       In  tli«*  camp  it  was  gem^rmllj  «*xprctrj  that  I^^mI* 

woukl  fall  without  s  hlnw.     Kiist^n  ci«&lrntlr  {wv^lin^ 
the  m«*r^*  sight  of  thr  Irish  annj  woukl  tcrrifr  t^ 
into   sulimissi«»n.     Rut   Richard   Hamilt«in,   who 
temper  of  Um^  c(»li»nijits  better,  had  misgirings.     11^ 

toU  vvrr  di«u^t*c.>ml«  *  w  Jft«i«r«  la  L.ft     ft-Vftl  uf  I'rftSir*    n«  4*i  fe.4 
Ufo.  n  'l>V  »1.  lU  i*rf  Mrn  i;oJ       |U  k^  k«« 
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ants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally  within  the  walls.  CHABi 
Lnndj,  the  GU>yemor,  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
had  joined  in  prodaiming  William  and  Maiy ;  but  he  was  in 
secret  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his  Chnrch  and  of 
the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealtj.  Some  have 
suspected  that  he  was  a  concealed  Jacobite,  and  that  he  had 
affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  Bevolntion  only  in  order  that  he 
might  be  better  able  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  Restora- 
tion: but  it  is  probable  that  his  conduct  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  faintheartedness  and  porertjr  of  spirit  than  to 
zeal  for  any  public  cause.  He  seems  to  have  thought  resist- 
ance hopeless ;  and  in  truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences 
of  Londonderry  appeared  contemptible,  llie  fortifications 
consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds : 
there  was  no  ditch  even  before  the  gates :  the  drawbridges 
had  long  been  neglected :  the  chains  were  rusty  and  could 
scarcely  be  used :  the  parapets  and  towers  were  built  after  a 
fashion  that  might  well  move  disciples  of  Yauban  to  laughter ; 
and  these  feeble  defences  were  on  almost  every  side  com- 
manded by  heights.  Indeed  those  who  laid  out  the  cify  had 
never  meant  that  it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular  siege, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  throwing  up  works  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack 
of  the  Celtic  peasantry.  Avaux  assured  Louvois  that  a  single 
French  battalion  would  easily  storm  such  a  fiEustness.  Even 
if  the  place  should,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  be 
able  to  repel  a  large  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experi- 
ence of  generals  who  had  served  under  Cond^  and  Turenne, 
hunger  must  soon  bring  the  contest  to  an  end.  The  stock  of 
provisions  was  small ;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen 
to  seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary  number  by  a  multitude 
of  colonists  flying  from  the  rage  of  the  natives.''^ 

Limdy,  therefore,  frt)m  the  time  when  the  Irish  army  en- 
tered Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thought  of  serious 
resistance.  He  talked  so  despondingly  that  the  citizens  and 
his  own  soldiers  murmured  against  him.  He  seemed,  they 
said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging  them.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy  drew  daily  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it  was  known  that 
James  himself  was  coming  to  take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

*  Atmz,  Ajiril  A.  1680.    Amod^  tHe    drawn  up  in  1706  for  tlie  Duke  of  0^ 
]l8BLinth«BntiihHiiMiimiaaeinioiii    mond  Ij  a  YtftuSti  engiBMr 
fepott  on  the  defences  of  Londondeny,    ThomM. 
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Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  of  hope  appeared.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  April  ships  £rom  England  anchored  in  the  baj. 
Thej  had  on  board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent, 
under  the  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison.  Cunningham  and  several  of  his 
officers  went  on  shore  and  conferred  with  Lundj.  Lundj 
dissuaded  them  £rom  landing  their  men.  The  place,  he  said, 
could  not  hold  out.  To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless :  for  the  more  numerous  the 
garrison,  the  more  prisoners  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy*  The  best  thing  that  the  two  regiments  could  do 
would  be  to  sail  back  to  England.  He  meant,  he  said,  to 
.withdraw  himself  privately ;  and  the  inhabitants  must  then 
try  to  make  good  terms  for  themselves. 
.  He  went  through  the  form  of  holding  a  council  of  war . 
but  from  this  council  he  excluded  all  those  officers  of  the 
gafrrison  whose  sentiments  he  knew  to  be  different  from  his 
own.  Some  who  had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such 
occfksions,  and  who  now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of 
the  room.  Whatever  the  Governor  said  was  echoed  by  his 
creatures.  Curmingham  and  CtmmngWs  companions 
could  scarcely  venture  to  oppose  their  opinion  to  iiiat  of  a 
person  whose  local  knowledge  was  necessarily  far  superior  to 
theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their  instructions  directed  to 
obey.  One  brave  soldier  murmured.  "  Understand  this," 
he  said :  "  to  give  up  Londonderry  is  to  give  up  Ireland." 
But  his  objections  were  contemptuously  overruled.*  The 
meeting  broke  up.  Cunningham  and  his  officers  returned  to 
the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for  departing.  Meanwhile 
Limdy  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
enemy,  with  assurances  that  the  city  should  be  peaceably 
surrendered  on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of  war  was 
wliispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  swelled  up  high  and  fierce  against  the  dastardly  and 
perfidious  chief  who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own 
officers  declared  that  they  no  longer  thought  themselves 
bound  to  obey  him.  Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some 
that  his  brains  should  be  blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be 
hanged  on  the  walls.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  comn^nd.  He  excused  himself 
on  the  plausible  ground  tiat  his  orders  were  to  take  direc- 


*  Commons' JoanuilB,  August  12. 1689. 
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tions  in  all  things  from  the  Governor.'^  Meanwhile  it  was  (MAB. 
rumoured  that  ihe  persons  most  in  Lundy's  confidence  were  J^  ^ 
stealing  out  of  the  to¥ni  one  by  one.  Long  after  dusk  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  foimd  that  the  gates 
were  open  and  that  the  keys  had  disappeared.  The  officers 
who  made  the  discovery  took  on  themselves  to  change  the 
passwords  and  to  double  the  guards.  The  night,  however, 
passed  over  without  any  assault-f 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day  broke.  The  Irish,  with 
James  at  their  head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  city. 
A  tumultuous  coimoil  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was  called. 
Some  of  them  vehemently  reproached  the  Governor  to  his 
face  with  his  treachery.  He  had  sold  them,  they  cried,  to 
their  deadliest  enemy :  he  had  refused  admission  to  the  force 
which  good  King  William  had  sent  to  defend  them.  While 
the  altercation  was  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  who  paced 
the  ramparts  annotmced  that  the  vanguard  of  the  hostile 
army  was  in  sight.  Lundy  had  given  orders  that  there 
should  be  no  firing :  but  his  authority  was  at  an  end.  Two 
gallant  soldiers.  Major  Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam 
Murray,  called  the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted  by 
the  eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman,  George  Walker,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  who  had,  with  many  of  his 
neighboturs,  taken  refuge  in  Londonderry.  The  whole 
crowded  cify  was  moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gentle- 
men, yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walls  and  manned  the 
guns.  James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had  approached 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  southern  gate,  was  received 
with  a  shout  of  ^^  No  surrender,"  and  with  a  fire  from  the 
nearest  bastion.  An  officer  of  his  staff  fell  dead  by  his  side. 
The  King  and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  the  cannon  balls.  Lundy,  who  was  now  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  torn  limb  frt)m  limb  by  those  whom  he 
had  betrayed,  hid  himself  in  an  inner  chamber.  There  he 
lay  during  the  day,  and,  with  the  generous  and  politic 
connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker,  made  his  escape  at  night 
in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.^  The  part  of  the  wall  from 
which  he  let  himself  down  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  people 
still  living  talk  of  having  tasted  the  frxdt  of  a  pear  teee 
which  assisted  him  in  his  descent.     His  name  is,  to  Una 

*  The  best  history  of  these  tnnsse-  See  also  the  narratires  of  Walker  and 
f  tons  will  be  fouid  in  the  Jonnimls  of  the  Madienae.  f  Macfcensie's  Nanalire. 
Boose  of  Commons,  August  12.  1689.        {  Walker  and  Mackentie,, 
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CHAP,  day,  held  in  execration  bj  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of 
^_^^  ^  Ireland ;  and  his  eflSgy  is  still  annnall j  hnng  and  bnmed  by 
them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to  those  which  in 
England  are  appropriated  to  Gnj  Fanx.  • 
Their  cha-  And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all  military 
and  of  all  civil  government.  No  man  in  the  tovm  had  a 
right  to  command  any  other :  the  defences  were  weak :  the 
provisions  were  scanfy :  an  incensed  tyrant  and  a  great  army 
were  at  the  gates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  often,  in 
desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fiillen  fortunes  of  nations. 
Betrayed,  deserted,  disorganised,  unprovided  with  resources, 
begirt  with  enemies,  the  noble  ciiy  was  still  no  easy  conquest. 
Whatever  an  engineer  might  think  of  the  strength  of  the 
ramparts,  all  that  was  most  intelligent,  most  courageous, 
most  highspirited  among  the  Englishry  of  Leinster  and  of 
Northern  Ulster  was  crowded  behind  them.  The  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  walls  was  seven 
thousand;  and  the  whole  world  could  not  have  furnished 
seven  thousand  men  better  qualified  to  meet  a  terrible 
emergency  with  clear  judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and  stub- 
bom  patience.  They  were  all  zealous  Protestants ;  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged  with  Puritanism. 
They  had  much  in  common  with  that  sober,  resolute,  and 
Grodfearing  class  out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his 
unconquerable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  placed  had  developed  in  them  some  qualities 
which,  in  the  mother  country,  might  possibly  have  remained 
latent.  The  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  aristo- 
cratic caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior  civilisation, 
by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by  cool  intrepidity, 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  numerous  and  hostile  population. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  had  been  in  some  measure  trained 
both  to  military  and  to  political  fiinctions.  Almost  every 
one  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  was  accustomed 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  re- 
marked by  contemporary  writers  that  the  colonists  had 
something  of  the  Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though 
none  of  the  Castilian  indolence,  that  they  spoke  English 
with  remarkable  purity  and  correctness,  and  that  they  were, 
both  as  militiamen  and  as  jurymen,  superior  to  their  kindred 
in  the  mother  country.*     In  all  ages,  men  situated  as  the 

*  See  the  Character  of  the  Protestanta  1689.  The  former  pamphlet  is  the  work 
of  Ireland,  1689,  and  the  Interest  of  of  an  enemy,  the  latter  of  a  aealoiia 
England  in  the  Preserration  of  Ireland,    friend. 
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Anglosazons  in  Ireland  were  situated  have  had  peculiar  vices  ^^n^* 
and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and  virtues  of  masters,  as 
opposed  to  the  vices  and  virtues  of  slaves.  The  member  of  a 
dominant  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with  the  subject  race, 
seldom  indeed  fraudulent, — for  fruud  is  the  resource  of  the 
weak, — but  imperious,  insolent,  and  cruel.  Towards  his 
brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  is  generally  just, 
kind,  and  even  noble.  His  selfrespect  leads  him  to  respect 
all  who  belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest  impels  him 
to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  those  whose  prompt, 
strenuous,  and  courageous  assistance  may  at  any  moment  be 
necessary  to  preserve  his  property  and  life.  It  is  a  truth 
ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his  own  wellbeing  depends  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  His  very 
sdfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public  spirit :  and  this 
public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiasm  by  sympathy, 
by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infiuny.  For 
the  only  opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows ;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  the  common  cause 
is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The  character,  thus  formed, 
has  two  aspects.  Seen  on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by 
every  well  constituted  mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on 
the  other,  it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The  Spartan, 
smiting  and  spuming  the  wretched  Helot,  moves  our  disgust. 
But  the  same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering 
his  concise  jests,  on  what  he  .well  knows  to  be  his  last  day, 
in  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  is  not  to  be  contemplated  without 
admiration.  To  a  superficial  observer  it  may  seem  strange 
that  so  much  evil  and  so  much  good  should  be  found  together. 
But  in  truth  the  good  and  the  evil,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  almost  incompatible,  are  closely  connected,  and  have 
a  common  origin.  It  was  because  the  Spartan  had  been 
taught  to  revere  himself  as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns,  and 
to  look  down  on  all  that  was  not  Spartan  as  of  an  inferior 
species,  that  he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for  the  miserable  serfs 
who  crouched  before  him,  and  that  the  thought  of  submitting 
to  a  foreign  master,  or  of  turning  his  back  before  an  enemy, 
never,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  crossed  his  mind.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  character,  compounded  of  tyrant  and 
hero,  has  been  foimd  in  all  nations  which  have  domineered 
over  more  numerous  nations.  But  it  has  nowhere  in  modem 
Europe  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  as  in  Ireland.  With 
what  contempt,  with  what  antipathy,  the  ruling  minority  in. 
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CHAP,  that  country  long  regarded  the  subject  majority  may  be  best 
% — ,-1-.  learned  from  the  hateful  laws  which,  within  tiie  memory  of 
men  still  living,  disgraced  the  Irish  statate  book.  Those 
laws  were  at  length  annulled:  but  the  spirit  which  had 
dictated  them  survived  them,  and  even  at  this  day  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  excesses  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  and 
dishonourable  to  the  Protestant  religion.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  English  colonists  have  had, 
with  too  many  of  the  faults,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a 
sovereign  caste.  The  faults  have,  as  was  natural,  been  most 
offensively  exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and  security: 
the  virtues  have  been  most  resplendent  in  times  of  distress 
and  peril ;  and  never  were  those  virtues  more  signally  dis- 
played than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when  their 
Governor  had  abandoned  them,  and  when  the  camp  of  their 
mortal  enemy  was  pitched  before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  excited  by  the 
perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself  than  those  whom  he  had 
betrayed  proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of 
the  most  renowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and 
defence  of  the  city.  Two  governors  were  elected.  Baker  and 
Walker.  Baker  took  the  chief  military  command.  Walker's 
especial  business  was  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to 
dole  out  supplies  from  the  magazines.*  The  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  into  eight  ro<ri- 
ments.  Colonels,  captains,  and  subordinate  officers  were 
appointed.  In  a  few  hours  every  man  knew  his  post,  and 
was  ready  to  repair  to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat  of  the  drum 
was  heard.  That  machinery,  bv  which  Oliver  had,  in  tho 
preceding  generation,  kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so  stem 
and  so  pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was  again  employed  with 
not  less  complete  success.  Preaching  and  praying  occupied 
a  large  part  of  every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist  ministers 
were  within  the  walls.  They  all  exerted  themselves  inde- 
fatigably  to  rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Amonor  themselves  there  was  for  the  time  entire  harmonv. 
All  disputes  about  church  government,  postures,  ceremonies, 
were  forgotten.  The  Bishop,  having  found  that  his  lectun^s 
on  passive  obedience  were  derided  even  by  the  Episcopalians, 
had  withdrawn  himself,  first  to  Eaphoe,  and  then  to  England, 

♦  There  was  aftorvrards  some  idledis-     was  properly  Governor  or  not.     To  m* 
pute  about  the  quetition  whether  Wiilker     it  seems  quite  clear  that  he  waa  so. 
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and  was  preaching  in  a  cliapel  in  London.''^  On  the  other  CHAP, 
hand,  a  Scotch  fitnatic  named  Hewson,  who  had  exhorted  .  ^'  ^ 
the  Presbyterians  not  to  ally  themselves  with  such  as  refused 
to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  community.f 
The  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  was  remarkable.  Cannon  were 
planted  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  tower  which  has  since 
given  place  to  a  tower  of  difiEerent  proportions.  Ammunition 
was  stored  in  the  vaults.  In  the  choir  the  liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  was  read  every  morning.  Every  afternoon 
the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a  simpler  worship.^ 

James  had  waited  twenty-four  hours,  expecting,  aa  it  should 
seem,  the  performance  of  Lundy's  promises ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry 
were  complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a 
trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  and  asked  whether  tixe 
engagements  into  which  the  Grovemor  had  entered  would  be 
fulfilled.  The  answer  was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these 
walls  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor's  engagements, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher  rank  was  sent, 
Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Boman 
Catholic  peers  of  Ireland.  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  the 
garrison  was  distributed,  advanced  &om  the  gate  to  meet  the 
flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference  was  held.  Strabane 
had  been  authorised  to  make  large  promises.  The  citizens 
should  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past  if  they  would 
submit  to  their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  himself  should 
have  a  colonel's  commission,  and  a  thousand  poimds  in  money. 
**  The  men  of  Londonderry,"  answered  Murray,  "  have  done 
nothing  that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  It  will  not  be  safe  for 
Your  Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return  on  the  same 
errand.  Let  me  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  through  the 
lines."§ 

*  Hackeiizic*8  NarratiTe ;  Pnnerol  Ser-  frequently  mentioned    in    tiie   strange 

moD  on  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690.  volume   entitled  Faithful  Contendings 

t  Walker*s  True  Account,  1689.    See  Displayed, 

also  Tlie  Apology  for  the  True  Account,  |  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  nf 

and  the  Vindication  of  the  True  Ac-  being  publicspirited,  by  William  }Iamill« 

count,  published  in  the  same  year.    I  1721. 

hare  called  this  man  by  the  name  by  §  See  Walker's    True  Account   and 

which  he  was  known  in  Ireland.    But  Mackenxie*s  Narrative. 
his  real  name  was  Houstoun.    He  is 
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CHAP.  James  had  been  assnred,  and  had  fnllj  expected,  that  the 
^  ^^_-  city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  before 
the  walls.  Finding  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Melfort,  and  determined  to  return  instantly  to 
Dublin.  Bosen  accompanied  the  King.  The  direction  of  the 
siege  was  entrusted  to  Maumont.  Bichard  Hamilton  was 
second,  and  Pusignan  third,  in  command, 
l-ondon-  The  operations  now  commenced  in  earnest.     The  besi^ers 

^^^^  began  by  battering  the  town.  It  was  soon  on  fire  in  sere- 
ral  places.  Boofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and 
crushed  the  inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garrison,  many 
of  whom  had  never  before  seen  the  effect  of  a  cannonade, 
seemed  to  be  discomposed  by  the  crash  of  chinmeys,  and  by  the 
heaps  of  ruin  mingled  with  disfigured  corpses.  But  &miU- 
arity  with  danger  and  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours  the 
natural  effect.  The  spirit  of  the  people  rose  so  high  that 
their  chiefs  thought  it  safe  to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April  a  sally  was  made  under  the  command  of 
Murray.  The  Irish  stood  their  ground  resolutely;  and  a  furi- 
ous and  bloody  contest  took  place.  Maumont,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was  raging. 
He  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse. 
The  besiegers  lost  several  other  officers,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  before  the  colonists  could  be  driven  in.  Murray 
escaped  with  difficulty.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him; 
and  he  was  beset  by  enemies  :  but  he  was  able  to  defend  him- 
self till  some  of  his  fiiends  made  a  rush  from  the  gate  to  his 
rescue,  with  old  Walker  at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maumont,  Eichard  Hamilton 
was  once  more  commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His  exploits  in 
that  post  did  not  raise  his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  brave  soldier ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  great  general,  and  had  never,  in  his  life,  seen  a 
siege. t    Pusignan  had  more  science  and  energy.    But  Pusig- 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaux,  -^^     between  the  heroes  Is  described  in  these 
1689.     There  is   a  tradiUon  among  the     sonorous  lines  — 
Proteatants  of  Ulster  that  Maumont  fell     "  They  met ;   uid  Monsieur  at  the  first  en- 

by  the  sword  of  Murray;  but  on  this        penTe^rbl.«pheix,ing.  on  the  durtjpUln, 

point   the  report   made  by  the  r  rencn        j^^^^x  dying,  bit  the  ground.- 

ambassador   to   his  master  is  decisive.         ^  ..  g^    ^.^^^   ^j        ^    ^^^   ^^.   ^^ 

Ihe  truth  IS  that  there  are  almost  as     France le dernier, qui sappelloit Richard. 

many  m>thical  stories  about  the  sieije  of    -^  ^.^  -^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  si^^e.  ^-ant  tousjour. 

Ivondonderrvas  about  the  siet^'o  of  Iruv.  „  •        n        n      «     t   ..     •    ♦^  » 

t^    '         J  - 1      .  xr                J  xr          "^  s^^r^-i  en  Kousillon.  — Louvois  to  Avaux, 

The  lecend  about  Murray  and  Maumont  j,.„^  ,    ,«qo 

J  .      r        ,...,«     T    ^L '  r>       1  \'  June  y\- looy. 

dates  trom  1689.    In  the  Koyal  voyage,  ^^ 

which  was  acted  in  that  year,  the  combat 
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nan  snrviyed  Maxunont  little  more  than  a  fortnight.  At  four  CHAP, 
ill  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  May,  the  gaorison  made  .J5L. 
another  sallj,  took  several  flags,  and  killed  many  of  the 
besiegers.  Pusignan,  fighting  gallantly,  was  shot  through 
the  body.  The  wound  was  one  which  a  skilftd  surgeon  might 
have  cured:  but  there  was  no  such  surgeon  in  the  Irish 
camp,  and  the  communication  with  Dublin  was  slow  and 
irregular.  The  poor  Frenchman  died,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  negligence  which  had 
shortened  his  days.  A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent 
down  express  from  the  capital,  arrived  after  the  funeral. 
James,  in  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  this  disaster, 
established  a  daily  post  between  Dublin  Castle  and  Hamilton's 
head  quarters.  Even  by  this  conveyance  letters  did  not 
travel  very  expeditiously :  for  the  couriers  went  on  foot,  and, 
from  fear  probably  of  the  Enniskilleners,  took  a  circuitous 
route  trowL  military  post  to  military  post.^ 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived;  and  still  Londonderry 
held  out.  There  had  been  many  sallies  and  skirmishes  with 
various  success :  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  been 
with  the  gaxrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been  carried  pri- 
soners  into  the  cify ;  and  two  French  banners,  torn  after  hard 
fighting  frt)m  the  besiegers,  had  been  hung  as  trophies  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Cathedral.  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must  be 
turned  into  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  town  by  main  force  was  relinquished,  it  vms  determined 
to  make  a  great  effort.  The  point  selected  for  assault  was 
an  outwork  called  Windmill  Hill,  which  was  not  far  from  the 
Bouthem  gate.  Beligious  stimulants  were  employed  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Many  volimteers 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  make  their  way  into  the  works 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Butler,  son  of  the  Lord 
Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn  men  to  the  attack. 
On  the  walls  the  colonists  were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks. 
The  office  of  those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the  muskets 
of  those  who  were  in  front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly  and 
with  a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  and  hard  fighting  were 

*  Walker ;  Mackenzie;  Avaux  toLoa-  4  M.  de  PuiiignaD.    II  ne  faut  pas  qae 

Tob,  May  A*  ^.  1689 ;  James  to  Hamil-  sa  Migest^  Britannique  croje  qu'en  ud- 

toa,  j^x>  ^  ^®  libxary  of  the  Eoj&I  "*^^  ^^®'  ^^  officiers  generaux  oomnM 

Irish  Actdemv.    Loarois  wrote  to  Arauz  ^^  soldaU,    on    puisse  ne  Ten  point 

in  neat  indignation.  "  La  mauTaise  con-  I*"**'  manqner.    Ces  sortes  de  gens 

dmte  q«0  Ton  a  tenue  devant  London-  ^^^  ™r«;  ^  ^^^  I»y».  ^  doivent  estN 

dUi7aeoiiflUlaTie4M.deMamnontet  menagex." 
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CHAP,  driven  back.  The  women  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst 
.  j^]^'  ^  the  thickest  fire  serving  out  water  and  anminnition  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the  wall  was 
only  seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some  of  his  sworn  men  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  top ;  but  they  were  all  killed  or  made 
prisoners.  At  length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had 
fallen,  their  chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.* 
The  81^  Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hunger.  It  was 
tamed  into  tnown  that  the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  was  but  slender. 
Indeed  it  was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies  should  have 
held  out  so  long.  Every  precaution  was  now  taken  against 
the  introduction  of  provisions.  All  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  city  by  land  were  closely  guarded.  On  the  south  were 
encamped,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen 
who  had  followed  Lord  Grahnoy  from  tiie  valley  of  the 
Barrow.  Their  chief  was  of  all  iiie  Irish  captains  the  most 
dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by  the  Protestants.  For  he 
had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill  and  care ;  and  many 
frightful  stories  were  told  of  his  barbarity  and  perfidy.  Long 
lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  infantry  of  Butler  and  O'Neil, 
of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Grormanstown,  by  Nugent's  West- 
meath  men,  by  Eustace's  Kildare  men,  and  by  Cavanagh's 
KeiTy  men,  extended  northward  till  they  again  approached 
the  water  side.f  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts  and  bat- 
teries, which  no  vessel  could  pass  without  great  peril.  After 
some  time  it  was  determined  to  make  the  security  still  more 
complete  by  throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several  boats  full  of  stones 
were  sunk.  A  row  of  stakes  was  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  Large  pieces  of  fir  wood,  strongly  bound  together, 
formed  a  boom  which  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  which  was  firmly  fastened  to  both  shores  by 
cables  a  foot  thick.  J  A  huge  stone,  to  which  the  cable  on  the 
left  bank  was  attached,  was  removed  many  years  later,  for  the 

♦  Walker;  Mackenzie;   Avaux,  June  pee  the  contemporary  maps  of  the  sioi^. 

I".  1G89.  A  catalogue  of  the  regiments,  meant,  I 

t  As  to  the  discipline   of  Galmoy's  suppose,  to  rival  the  catalofjiie  in  the 

Ilorsc.  see  the  letter  of  Avaux  to  Lou-  Second  IJook  of  the  Iliad,  will  he  found 

vois,  dated  Sept.  i".    Horrible  storirs  of  in  the  I>onderiad. 

the  cruelty,  both  of  the  colonel  and  of         *  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by 

his  men,  are  told  in  the  Short  View,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake,  Clarencieux  Kinp  at 

a  Clergyman,  printed  in   1689,   and  in  Arms,   1750.     Of   this  book  only  fifty 

■evf-ml  other  pamphhts   of  that  year,  copies  were  printed. 
For  the  distribution  of  the  Irish  forces, 
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pnrpose  of  being  polislied  and  shaped  into  a  column.  But  CHAP, 
the  intention  was  abandoned,  and  ihe  rugged  mass  still  lies,  ^_  ,  '  ^ 
not  many  yards  from  its  original  site,  amidst  the  shades  which 
surround  a  pleasant  country  house  named  Boom  HalL  Hard 
by  is  a  well  from  which  the  besiegers  drank.  A  little  further 
ofE  is  a  burial  ground  where  they  laid  their  slain,  and  where 
even  in  our  own  time  the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck 
upon  many  skulls  and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North,  James  was  Naval 
holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his  return  thither  from  bJ™^'^' 
Londonderry  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet.  Bay. 
commanded  by  the  Count  of  Chateau  Benaud,  had  anchored 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  a  supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  those  seas  with  an  English  squadron  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  communications  between  Britanny 
and  Ireland,  learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  sailed  into  the 
bay  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle.  But  the  wind  was 
uniavourable  to  him :  his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that 
which  was  opposed  to  him;  and,  after  some  firing,  which 
caused  no  serious  loss  to  either  side,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  French  retired  into  the  recesses 
of  the  harbour.  He  steered  for  Scilly,  where  he  expected  to 
find  reinforcements ;  and  Chateau  Benaud,  content  with  the 
credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and  afraid  of  losing  it  if  he 
staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest,  though  earnestly  entreated  by 
James  to  come  round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Commons  at  West- 
minster absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert.  James, 
not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bonfires  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te 
I>eum  to  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means 
satisfied  Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too  strong  even 
for  his  characteristic  prudence  and  politeness.  He  com- 
plained that  James  was  so  imjust  and  ungrateful  as  to 
attribute  the  result  of  the  late  action  to  the  reluctance  with 
which  tho  EngUsh  seamen  fought  against  their  rightful  King 
and  their  old  commander,  and  that  His  Majesty  did  not  seem 
to  be  well  pleased  by  being  told  that  they  were  flying  over 
the  ocean  pursued  by  the  triumphant  French.  Dover,  too, 
was  a  bad  Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in 
the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  been  heard  to  say 
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CHAP,     that  the  affair  in  Bantrj  Bay  did  not  deseire  to  be  called  a 
.   ^'   .  battle  * 

A  Parlia-         On  the  daj  after  the  Te  Deiun  had  been  song  at  Dublin 
ment  sum-  for  this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parliament  convoked  by 
J^es  8iu   JS'ii^^s  assembled.     The  number  of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland, 
At  Dublin,    when  he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hundred.     Of 
these  only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.     Of  the  fourteen, 
ten  were  Boman  Catholics.  By  the  reversing  of  old  attainders, 
and  by  new  creations,  seventeen  more   Lords,  all  Boman 
Catholics,  were  introduced  into  the  Upper  House.     The  Pro- 
testant Bishops  of  Meath,    Ossory,   Cork,   and    Limerick, 
whether  from  a  sincere  conviction  that  they  could  not  law- 
fully withhold  their  obedience  even  from  a  tyrant,  or  from  a 
vain  hope  that  the  heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  softened 
by  their  patience,  made  their  appearance  in  the  midst  of 
their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Ldshmen  and  Papists.  With  the  writs  the  returning  officers 
had  received  frx>m  Tyrconnel  letters  Tia.miTig  the  persons 
whom  he  wished  to  see  elected.  The  largest  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at  this  time  veiy  small.  For 
scarcely  any  but  Boman  Catholics  dared  to  show  their  fiu^e8  j 
and  the  Boman  Catholic  freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not 
more,  it  is  said,  in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve.  Even 
in  cities  so  considerable  as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  the 
number  of  persons  who,  under  the  new  Charters,  were  en- 
titled to  vote  did  not  exceed  twenty-four.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  took  their  seats.  Of  these  only  six 
were  Protestants.f  The  list  of  the  names  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  religious  and  political  temper  of  the  assembly. 
Alone  among  tiie  Irish  parliaments  of  that  age,  this  parlia- 
ment was  filled  with  Dermots  and  Geohegans,  O'Neils  and 
O'Donovans,  Macmahons,  Macnamaras,  and  Macgillicuddies. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abilities  had  been 
improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by  experience  acquired 
in  foreign  countries.  The  Attorney  General,  Sir  Bichard 
Nagle,  who  represented  the  county  of  Cork,  was  allowed, 

♦  Araux,  May  ^.  ^^^'  1689;  Lon-  com-ctly  appreciated   at  Versaillea. 

don   Gazette,   May  9.;  Life  of  James,  ^  t  King,  hi.  12.;  Memoirs  of  Ireland 

u.  370. ;  Burchctts  Naval  Transactions;  [^m  the   Restoration,    1716.     Lists  of 

Commons'Journals,  Mavis.  21.    From  ^^h  Houses  will   be   found  in  King's 

the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  Appendix. 
it  appears  that  this  paltn-  affair  was 
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eyen  bj  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned  jurist.  CHAP. 
Francis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  who  sate  for  ^'  . 
BannoWy  and  acted  as  chief  minister  of  finance,  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, and,  as  he  had  been  a  principal  agent  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been 
an  excellent  man  of  business.''^  Colonel  Henrj  Luttrell, 
member  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  had  served  long  in  France, 
and  had  brought  back  to  his  native  Ireland  a  sharpened  in- 
tellect and  polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill 
in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  His  elder  brother. 
Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  member  for  the  couniy  of 
Dublin,  and  military  governor  of  the  capital,  had  also  resided 
in  France,  and,  though  inferior  to  Henry  in  parts  and 
activity,  made  a  highly  distinguished  figure  among  the  ad- 
herents of  James.  The  other  member  for  the  couniy  of 
Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  one  of  themselves :  for  his 
ancestors  on  the  paternal  side,  though  originally  English, 
were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  proverbially  said 
to  have  become  more  Lrish  than  Irishmen.  His  mother  was 
of  noble  Celtic  blood ;  and  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  old 
religion.  He  had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two  thousand 
a  year,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  wealthiest  Soman 
Catholics  in  the  kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  courts  and 
camps  was  such  as  few  of  his  countrymen  possessed.  He  had 
long  borne  a  commission  in  the  English  Life  Guards,  had 
lived  much  about  Whitehall,  and  had  fought  bravely  under 
Monmouth  on  the  Continent,  and  against  Monmouth  at 
Sedgemoor.  He  had,  Avauz  wrote,  more  personal  influence 
than  any  man  in  Ireland,  and  was  indeed  a  gentleman  of 
eminent  merit,  brave,  upright,  honourable,  careful  of  his  men 
in  quarters,  and  certain  to  be  always  found  at  their  head  in 
the  day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his  frankness,  his  bound- 
less good  nature,  his  stature,  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  the  strength  which  he  exerted  in  personal 
conflict,  gained  for  him  the  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
populace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Englishry  generally  re- 
spected him  as  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  generous  enemy,  and 
that,  even  in  the  most  ribald  farces  which  were  performed  by 
mountebanks  in  Smithfield,  he  was  always  excepted  from  the 

^  I  foand  proof  of  Flowden's  eonnectioD  with  the  Jetuita  in  a  Treasnzy  Letter- 
book.  Jane  12.  16S9. 
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bore  the  name  of  the  King's  Inns.    There  accommodation     CHAP, 
had  been  provided  for  the  parliament.     On  the  seventh  of  ^ 
May,  JameSy  dressed  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown, 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and 
ordered  the  Commons  to  be  summoned  to  the  bar.'^ 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natires  of  Ireland 
for  having  adhered  to  his  cause  when  the  people  of  his 
other  kingdoms  had  deserted  him.  His  resolution  to  abolish 
all  religious  disabilities  in  aU  his  dominions  he  declared  to 
be  unalterable.  He  invited  the  houses  to  take  the  Act  of 
Settlement  into  consideration,  and  to  redress  the  injuries  of 
which  the  old  proprietors  of  the  soil  had  reason  to  complain. 
He  concluded  by  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  King  of  France.f 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced,  the  Chan- 
cellor directed  tiie  Commons  to  repair  to  their  chamber  and 
to  elect  a  Speaker.  They  chose  the  Attorney  Greneral  Nagle; 
and  the  choice  was  approved  by  the  King.| 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  expressing  warm 
gratitude  both  to  James  and  to  Lewis.  Lideed  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  Avaux;  but 
the  Speaker  pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  his  interference  was  successful.  §  It 
was  seldom  however  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason.  The  debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult.  Judge  Daly, 
a  Boman  Catholic,  but  an  honest  and  able  man,  could  not 
refrain  from  lamenting  the  indecency  and  foUy  with  which 
the  members  of  his  Church  carried  on  the  work  of  legislation. 
Those  gentlemen, -he  said,  were  not  a  parliament :  they  were 
a  mere  rabble :  they  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob 
of  fishermen  and  market  gardeners,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled 
and  threw  up  their  caps  in  honour  of  Massaniello.  It  was 
painficd  to  hear  member  afker  member  talking  wild  nonsense 
about  his  own  losses,  and  clamouring  for  an  estate,  when  the 
lives  of  all  and  thc^  independence  of  their  common  country  were 
in  periL  These  words  were  spoken  in  private;  but  some  tale- 
bearer repeated  them-  to  the  Commons.  A  violent  storm 
broke  forth.     Daly  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar;  and 

*  Joumtl  of  the  FarlUmeiit  in  Ire-  London. 
kod,  1689.  The  reader  arast  not  imngine       t  Life  of  Janet,  ii.  365. 
thmt  thia  journal  has  an  official  character.        t  Joomal  of  the  Parliamant  in  Im* 

It  ia  merely  a  compilation  made  bj  a  ^^  ^ 

FMeatant  pamphleteer,  and  printed  in        §  Aranz,  >2rr.  ^^^* 
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CHAF.  there  ms  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  sererelj  dealt  wiA. 
.  ^^  .  But,  just  when  be  was  ai  Hib  door,  one  of  the  memben 
msbed  in,  ahoiiting,  "Good  news:  Londondeny  is  taken.'' 
The  whole  ^ose  rose.  All  the  hats  were  flung  into  the  lir. 
Three  kmd  hozzaa  were  nused.  Erei;  heart  was  softened  bj 
the  happy  tidings.  Nobod/  wonld  bear  of  punishineiit  it 
sach  a  moment.  The  order  for  Daly's  atfeudanoe  wu  ds- 
chai^ed  amidst  cries  of  "No  snbmissicm:  no  Bobmisnan:  m 
pardon  him."  In  a  &w  honrs  it  was  known  Ihat  Ijondoo- 
deny  held  oat  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in 
itself  onimportant,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  showing  hm 
deetitnte  that  House  (^  Commons  was  of  the  qualities  whkh 
ooght  to  be  foond  in  the  great  council  of  a  kingdom.  And 
this  assembly,  wiihont  ei^rience,  without  gravi^,  and  wifli- 
oat  temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  qnestions  which  would 
have   tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the   gnafart 


One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which  woald  hut 
been  most  hononrable  to  him  and  to  them,  if  there  were  not 
abundant  proo&  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.  B 
was  an  Act  purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscieiioe 
to  all  ChristifLn  sects.  On  this  occasion  a  proclamation  mi 
put  forth  announcing  in  boastful  language  to  the  Bnglia}! 
people  that  their  rightful  King  had  now  signally  refitted 
those  slanderers  who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for 
religious  liberty  merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If  he  were 
at  heart  inclined  to  persecution,  would  he  not  have  persecuted 
the  Irish  Protestants?  He  did  not  want  power.  He  did 
not  want  provocation.  Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  members 
of  his  Church  were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster,  where 
they  were  a  minority,  he  had  firmly  adhered  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  much  maligned  Declaration  of  Induigenoe.t 
Unfortunately  for  liim,  the  same  wind  which  carried  his  fair 
professions  to  England  carried  thitiier  also  evidence  that  his 
profesaionB  were  inaincg^.  A  single  law,  worthy  of  Turgoi 
or  of  Fmnkliu,  seendf^HUcrously  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  law^^^^^would  have  jm^^oed  Gardiner 
or  Alva. 

•  A  True  Account 
Stale  of  iKlucd,  l>;  a 
GNst  Difficulty  Itilt  Di 
tar  from  Dnbbn,  dated  Ji 
Joumal  of  the  Parliament 

t  Lifao( 
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A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of  spoliation  and     CHAP, 
slaughter  on  which  the  legislators  of  Dublin  were  bent,  was  .   ^^  . 
an  Act  annulling  the  authority  which  the  English  Parliament,  Acts 
both  as  the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court  of  ^^  confi^ 
Appeal,  had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.^    This  Act  was  cation  of 
rapidly  passed ;  and  then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  con-  ^^l^'^ 
fiscations  and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic  scale.    The  personal  fiotes- 
estates  of  absentees  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  ^°'®* 
transferred  to  the  King.     When  lay  property  was  thus  in- 
vaded, it  was  not  likely  that  the  endowments,  which  had  been, 
in  contravention  of  every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the^ 
Church  of  the  minority,  would  be  spared.     To  reduce  those 
endowments,  without  prejudice  to  existing  interests,  would 
have  been  a  reform  worthy  of  a  good  prince  and  of  a  good 
paxliament.    But  no  such  reform  would  satisfy  the  vmdictive 
bigots  who  sate  at  the  King's  Inns.     By  one  sweeping  Act 
the  greater  part  of  the  tithe  was  transferred  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  the  existing  in- 
cumbents were  left,  without  one  farming  of  compensation,  to 
die  of  hunger.f    A  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
transfeiTing  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from  Saxon  to 
Celtic  landlords  was  brought  in  and  earned  by  acclamation,  j: 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely :  but  for  the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice.  They  acted  unmerci- 
fully, unjustly,  unwisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  first  abased  by 
many  years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened  by  the  joy  of 
a  sudden  deliverance,  and  armed  with  irresistible  power. 
The  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, rude  and  ignorant.  They  had  lived  in  a  state  of 
constant  irritation.  With  aristocratical  sentiments  they 
had  been  in  a  servile  position.  With  the  highest  pride  of 
blood,  they  had  been  exposed  to  daily  affironts,  such  as  might 
well  have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian.  In 
sight  of  the  fields  and  castles  which  they  regarded  as  their 
own,  ihey  had  been  glad  to  be  invitedby  a  peasant  to  partake 
of  his  whey  and  his  potatoes.    Those  violent  emotions  of 

^  Light  to  the  Blind ;  An  Act  declar-  EcdesiasticAl     Dignitaries.       London, 

ing  thftt  the  Furliament   of   England  1690. 

cannot  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of  |  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of 

Error  and  Appeals,  printed  in  London,  Settlement  and  Explanation,    and  all 

1690.  Grants,  Pktents,  and  Certifieates  pnr- 

t  An   Act   coDoaminff    Appropriate  soant  to  them  or  any  of  them.    LonQOit> 

Tjthes  and   other  Duties   payable  to  1690. 
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not  be  in  all  respects  just*  Bat  was  one  injustice  to  be  re-  CHAP, 
dressed  bj  committing  another  injustice  more  monstrotts  .  ^^  ^ 
still  ?  And  what  effect  was  likely  to  be  produced  in  England 
by  the  cry  of  thousands  of  innocent  English  fiimilies  whom  an 
English  king  had  doomed  to  ruin  9  The  complaints  of  such 
a  body  of  sufferers  might  delay,  might  prevent,  the  Bestora- 
tion  to  which  all  loyal  subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward; 
and,  even  if  His  Majesty  shoidd,  in  spite  of  those  complaints, 
be  happily  restored,  he  woidd  to  the  end  of  his  life  feel  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice  which  evil  advisers  were 
now  urging  him  to  commit.  He  would  find  that,  in  trying 
to  quiet  one  set  of  malecontents,  he  had  created  another.  As 
surely  as  he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at  Dublin  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  would,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
returned  to  Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud  and  per- 
tinacious a  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeal.  He  could  not 
but  be  aware  that  no  English  Parliament,  however  loyal, 
would  permit  such  laws  as  were  now  passing  through  the 
Irish  parliament  to  stand.  Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
the  part  of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense  of  England  9 
If  80,  to  what  coidd  he  look  forward  but  another  banishment 
and  another  deposition?  Or  would  he,  when  he  had  re- 
covered the  greater  kingdom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in 
bis  distress,  he  had  purchased  the  help  of  the  smaller  9  It 
might  seem  an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest  that  he  could 
harbour  the  thought  of  such  unprincely,  of  such  immonly, 
perfidy.  Yet  what  other  course  would  be  left  to  him  ?  And 
was  it  not  better  for  him  to  refuse  unreasonable  concessions 
now  than  to  retract  those  concessions  hereafter  in  a  manner 
which  must  bring  on  him  reproaches  insupportable  to  a  noble 
mind  9  His  situation  was  doubtless  embarrassing.  Yet  in 
tliis  case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be  found  that  the  path 
of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.^ 

Though  James  had,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  declared  against  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  felt  that 
these  arguments  were  xmanswerable.  He  held  several  con- 
ferences with  the  leading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  earnestly  recommended  moderation.  But  his  exhorta- 
tions irritat^  the  passions  which  he  wished  to  allay.  Many 
of  the  native  gentry  held  high  and  violent  language.  It  was 
impudent,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers. 

*  Sm  tho  pap«r  ddiTcred  to  Jumes    Kin^*8  appendix.    lifo  of  Jamci,  ii.  867 
hj  Chief  Justice  Eeatinff,  and  tiie  speech    — ^fii. 
of  the  Bishop  of  MeaUi.    Both  aro  in 
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James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  Commons:  but  the  CHAP, 
imfavourable  impression  which  his  short  and  feeble  resistance  ^^  ^ 
had  made  upon  them  was  not  to  be  removed  bj  his  submission. 
They  regarded  him  with  profound  distrust :  they  considered 
him  as  at  heart  an  Englishman ;  and  not  a  day  passed  with- 
out some  indication  of  this  feeling.  They  were  in  no  haste 
to  grant  him  a  supply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an 
address  urging  him  to  dismiss  Melfort  as  an  enemy  of  their 
nation.  Another  party  drew  up  a  bill  for  deposing  all  the 
Protestant  Bishops,  even  the  four  who  were  then  actually 
sitting  in  Parliament.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
Avaux  and  Tyrconnel,  whose  influence  in  the  Lower  House 
fax  exceeded  the  King's,  coidd  restrain  the  zeal  of  the  ma- 
jority.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  King  was  losing  the  issue  of 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Irish  Commons  by  faintly  de-  ^"® 
fending  against  them,  in  one  quarter,  the  institution  of  pro- 
perty, he  was,  himself,  in  another  quarter,  attacking  that 
institution  with  a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless  than 
theirs.  He  soon  found  that  no  money  came  into  his  Ex- 
chequer. The  cause  was  sufficiently  obvious.  Trade  was  at 
an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses 
fiom  the  island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  was  lying  idle,  lliousands  of  those  Protestants 
who  were  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the 
population  had  emigrated  to  England.  Thousands  had  taken 
refiige  in  the  places  which  still  held  out  for  William  and 
Mary.  Of  the  Boman  Catholic  peasantry  who  were  in  the 
yigoor  of  life  the  majority  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had 
joined  gangs  of  plunderers.  The  poverty  of  the  treasury  was 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty  of  the  country :  public 
prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  the  restoration  of  private 
prosperily' :  and  private  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by 
years  of  peace  and  security.  James  was  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  there  was  a  more  speedy  and  efficacious  remedy. 
He  coidd,  he  conceived,  at  once  exfaicate  himself  firom  his 
financial  difficulties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a  &rthing 
a  shilling.  The  right  of  coining  was  undoubtedly  a  flower  of 
the  prerogative :  and,  in  his  view,  the  right  of  coining  included 
the  right  of  debasing  the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knockers  of  doors, 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been  past  use,  were  cairied 

•  AT9M3L,   J^f^    1689,    and   JXS:'   ^  *^*  Ppotettant  fiishopt  who  adhoNd 
Th«   author   of   Light   to   the   BUnd    to  James, 
ftxop^y  eoodrami  the  indulgeooe  shown 
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OtIAP.  to  the  mint.  In  a  Abort  time  faunps  of  base  metal,  nominally 
^^-  -  worth  near  a  million  sterling,  intrinsicaUj  worth  about  a 
sixtieth  part  of  that  snm,  were  in  circulation.  Aroyaledict 
declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in  all  cases  whatever. 
A  mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  b j  a  bag  of 
counters  made  out  of  old  kettles.  The  creditors  who  com- 
plained to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  told  by  Fitton  to  take 
their  money  and  be  gone.  But  of  all  classes  the  tradesmen 
of  Dublin,  who  were  generally  Protestants,  were  the  greatest 
losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  demands :  but 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  on  themselTes  to  meet  this 
heretical  machination  by  putting  forth  a  tariff  regulating 
prices.  Any  man  who  belonged  to  the  caste  now  dominant 
might  walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit  of  brass 
worth  three  pence,  and  carry  off  goods  to  the  value  of  half  a 
guinea.  Legal  redress  was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  the 
sufferers  thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
stock  in  trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs  and  their  Uves. 
There  was  not  a  baker's  shop  in  the  city  round  which  twenty 
or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  constantly  prowling.  Some  per- 
sons who  refused  the  base  money  were  arrested  by  troopers  and 
carried  before  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  cursed  them,  swore 
at  them,  locked  them  up  in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  t<:» 
hang  them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resistance. 
Of  all  the  plagues  of  that  time  none  made  a  deeper  or  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin 
than  the  pLigue  of  the  brass  money.*  To  the  recollection  of 
the  confusion  and  misery  which  had  been  produced  by  James's 
coin  must  be  in  part  ascribed  the  strenuous  opposition  which, 
thirty  five  years  later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government  of  Greorge  the 
First  in  the  affair  of  Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus  altering,  by 
his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the 
kingdom,  assumed  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  the  whole 
legislature.  Yet  the  Conmions  did  not  remonstrate.  There 
was  no  power,  however  imconstitutional,  which  they  were  not 
willing  to  concede  to  him,  as  long  as  he  used  it  to  crush  and 
plunder  the  English  population.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
respected  no  prerogative,  however  ancient,  however  legitimate, 

♦  King,  iii.  11.;    Brief  Memoirs   by  several   specimens   of    this   coin.     The 

Ha^-nes,   Assay   Master  of    the    Mint,  execution  is  surprisingly  good,  all  cir 

^mone:  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  Bri-  cumstances  considered, 
tiflh   Museum,  No.  801.    I   havA  seea 
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however  salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that  he  might  tme  it     CHAP, 
to  protect  the  race  which  they  abhorred.    They  were  not  .   ^^  ^ 
satisfied  till  they  had  extorted  his  reluctant  consent  to  a  por- 
tentous law,  a  law  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised 
countries,  the  mi^at  Act  of  Attainder.  The  great 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and  three  thou-  tender. 
Band  names.  At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
Then  came  baronets,  knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants, 
yeomen,  artisans,  women,  children.  No  investigation  was 
made.  Any  member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor, 
a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  the  name  to  the  clerk  at  the 
table,  and  it  was  genenUly  inserted  without  discussion.  The 
only  debate  of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us  related 
to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends  in  the  House  who 
ventured  to  offer  something  in  his  £sivour.  But  a  few  words 
from  Simon  Luttrell  settled  the  question.  ^^  I  have,''  he  said, 
^^  heard  the  King  say  some  hard  things  of  tha.t  Lord."  This 
was  thought  sufficient,  and  the  name  of  Strafford  stands  fifth 
in  the  long  table  of  the  proscribed.^ 

Days  were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names  were  on 
the  list  were  required  to  surrender  themselves  to  such  justice 
as  was  then  administered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin. 
If  a  proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  he  npist  surrender 
himself  by  the  tenth  of  August.  If  he  had  left  Ireland  since 
the  fifth  of  November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by 
the  fiirst  of  September.  If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the 
fiflih  of  November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by  the 
first  of  October.  If  he  failed  to  appear  by  the  appointed 
day,  he  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  without  a 
trial,  and  his  property  was  to  be  confiscated.  •  It  might  be 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  deliver  himself  up  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Act.  He  might  be  bedridden.  He  might 
be  in  the  West  Indies.  He  might  be  in  prison.  Indeed  there 
notoriously  were  such  cases.  Among  the  attainted  Lords 
was  Mountjoy.  He  had  been  induced,  by  the  villany  of  Tyr- 
connel,  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germains :  he  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Bastile :  he  was  still  lying  there ;  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  not  ashamed  to  enact  that^  unless  he 
could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his  escape  from  his  cell,  and 
present  himself  at  Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to  death-f 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  there  had  been  any 
enquiry  into  the  gmlt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed,  as 

*  King,  iii.  12.  Bebels  and  for  preferring  tlie  Intenflt 

t  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  divert    of  loyal  SabjecU,  lioodisa^Y^^^. 
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not  a  single  one  among  them  Iiad  been  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  as  it  was  certain  that  it  wonld  be  physically  impos- 
sible for  many  of  them  to  smrender  themselves  in  time,  it 
was  clear  that  nothing  but  a  large  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  conld  prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniqui- 
ties so  horrible  that  no  precedent  could  be  foimd  for  them 
even  in  the  lamentable  history  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland. 
The  Commons  therefore  determined  that  the  royal  prero- 
gative of  mercy  should  be  limited.  Several  regulations  were 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  passing  of  pardons 
difficult  and  costly;  and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every 
pardon  granted  by  His  Majesty,  after  the  end  of  November 
1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial,  should  be  absolutely  void 
and  of  none  effect.  Sir  Richard  Nagle  came  in  state  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with  a  speech  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  "Many  of  the  persons  here  attainted,'*  said 
he,  "  have  been  proved  traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies 
us.    As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  common  fiune."* 

With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list  framed  that 
£uiatical  royalists,  who  were,  at  that  very  time,  hazarding 
their  proi)erty,  their  liberty,  their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James, 
were  not  secure  from  proscription.  The  most  learned  man  of 
whom  the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry  Dodwell, 
Camdenian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice 
and  from  no  danger.  It  was  about  him  that  William  uttered 
those  memorable  words :  "  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a 
martyr ;  and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him."  But 
James  was  more  cruel  to  friends  than  William  to  foes.  Dod- 
well was  a  Protestant :  he  had  some  property  in  Connaught : 
these  crimes  were  sufficient ;  and  he  was  set  down  in  the  long 
roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  the  gallows  and  the  quar- 
tering block.t 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  took  fit)m 
him  the  power  of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  persons  im- 
possible. He  had,  four  years  before,  quarrelled  with  the  most 
loyal  of  parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative  which 
did  not  belong  to  him.  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  expected 
that  he  would  now  have  struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious 

*  King,  iii.  13.  person  must  have  been  some  other  Henry 

t  His  name  is  in  the  first  column  of  Dodwell.     But  Bishop  Rennet's  second 

page   30.   in   that  f^iition   of  ^he   List  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1716. 

which  was  licensed  March  26.  1690.     I  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

should  have  thought  that  the  proscribed 
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prerogative  wlich  liad  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever  CHAP, 
since  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  even  the  Whigs  _^y'  ^ 
allowed  to  be  a  flower  properly  belonging  to  the  Crown.  The 
stem  look  and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had  reprimanded 
the  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  language  of  profound 
reverence  and  fervent  affection,  implored  him  not  to  dispense 
with  the  laws,  wonld  now  have  been  in  place.  He  might  also 
have  seen  that  the  right  course  was  the  wise  course.  Had 
he,  on  this  great  occasion,  had  the  spirit  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even  as 
respected  the  guilty,  he  wotild  not  divest  himself  of  the  power 
of  tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would  have  regained 
more  hearts  in  England  than  he  would  have  lost  in  Ireland. 
But  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have 
yielded,  and  to  yield  where  he  shotild  have  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his  sanction  ;  and  it  is  but 
a  very  small  extenuation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction  was 
somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  this 
great  crime,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  persons 
who  were  attainted  from  knowing  that  they  were  attainted, 
till  the  day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The  roll 
of  names  was  not  published,  but  kept  carefully  locked  up  in 
Fitton's  doset.  Some  Protestants,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  James,  but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any 
of  their  friends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed,  tried  hard 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  list:  but  solicitation,  remonstrance, 
even  bribery,  proved  vain.  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till 
it  was  too  late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  con- 
demned without  a  trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the  Houses.  Jvnm  no- 
They  had  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ;  and  in  that  space  of  ^SSJ^ 
time  they  had  proved  most  frilly  that,  great  as  have  b^n  the  ment 
evils  which  Protestant  ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland, 
the  evils  produced  by  Popish  ascendency  would  have  been 
greater  stilL    That  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won  the 
victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their  legislation  was,  during 
many  years,  unjust  and  tyrannical,  is  most  true.    But  it  is 
not  less  true  that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious 

*  A  list  of  moft  of  the  names  of  the  ment  assembled  in  Dublin,  attainted  of 

Kobility,  Oentrr,  and  Commonalty  of  High  Treason,  1690;  An  Account  of  the 

England  and  Ireland  (amongst  whom  are  Transactions  of  Uie  late  King  James  in 

•ercnl  Women  and  Children)  who  are  Irehmd,  1690 ;   King,  iii.  13. ;  Memoirs 

all,  bj  an  Aet  of  a  Pretended  Parlia-  of  Ireland,  1716. 
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of  a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  outrages  of  CHAP, 
soldiers  and  Bapparees.  In  the  country  his  house  was  .  ^^  . 
robbed,  and  he  was  fortunate  if  it  was  not  burned  over  his 
head.  He  was  hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with 
cries  of  "  There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Sometimes  he 
was  knocked  down;  sometimes  he  was  cudgelled.'^  The 
rulers  of  the  Universitj  of  Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first 
arrival  at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by  him  that  he 
would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and 
their  privileges.  They  were  now,  without  any  trial,  without 
any  accusation,  thrust  out  of  their  house.  13ie  communion 
plate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the  library,  the  very  chairs 
and  beds  of  the  collegians  were  seized.  Fart  of  the  building 
was  turned  into  a  magazine,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into 
a  prison.  Simon  LuttreU,  who  was  Governor  of  the  capi- 
tal, was,  with  great  difficulty  and  by  powerful  intercession, 
induced  to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and  scholars  depart  in 
safety.  He  at  length  permitted  them  to  remain  at  large, 
with  this  condition,  that,  on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of  them 
should  meet  together.f  No  Protestant  divine  su£fered  more 
hardships  than  Doctor  William  King,  Dean  of  Saint 
Patrick's.  He  had  been  long  distinguished  by  the  fervour 
with  which  he  had  inculcated  the  duty  of  passively  obeying 
even  the  worst  rulers.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  revolution,  and  had  accepted  a  mitre 
from  the  new  government,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had 
invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on  the  usurpers,  and  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather  than 
desert  the  cause  of  hereditary  right.  He  had  said  that  the 
true  religion  had  often  been  strengthened  by  persecution, 
but  could  never  be  strengthened  by  rebellion ;  that  it  would 
be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  Fiuglaud  when  a  whoLi 
cartload  of  her  ministers  should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance ;  and  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  one  of  such  a  company.:^  ^^  ^  ^o^  improbable 
that,  when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  he  spoke.  But  his 
principles,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  held  out  against 
the  severities  ajud  the  promises  of  William,  were  not  proof 
against  tlie  ingratitude  of  James*  Human  nature  at  last 
asserted  its  rights.  After  King  had  been  repeatedly  impri- 
soned by  the  government  to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached, 

•  Kind's  Stete  of  the  ProUttanta  in        f  Ibid.  iii.  15. 
IrcUnd,  tiL  19.  %  l^esiic^'^  AxiiwfiT  \o1SI\q%. 
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after  he  had  been  inmlted  and  threatened  in  Us 
bj  the  eoldien,  after  he  had  been  interdieted  frooi 
in  hia  own  chnrehjard  and  fkmn  preaching  in  hie  ovni  pnlpel» 
after  he  had  nanowljr  escaped  with  life  fhnn  a  Baakrt* 
shot  fired  at  him  in  the  street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig 
theoiy  of  gofemment  leas  unreasonable  and  nnrhrislian  than 
it  had  once  appeared  to  him,  and  peimaded  himself  that  the 
oppressed  Choreh  might  Uwfullj  accept  deliveraaoe,  if  Oed 
should  be  pleased,  by  whaterer  means,  to  send  it  to 


M»-       In  no  long  time  it  appeaml  that  James  wnold  haiw 
"l^  well  to  heaitei  to  those  cuonsellom  who  had  told  him  thai 
the  acts  bj  which  he  was  trjring  to  make  himself 


one  of  his  three  kingdoms,  wunld  make  him  ndhms  im  the 
others.    It  was  in  some  sense  fininnate  ior  Eaglaad 
after  he  had  ceased  to  reign  here,  he  continned  daring 
than  a  year  to  reign  in  Ireland.    The  Bevolntioa  had 
followed  by  a  reacti«m  of  public  feeling  in  his  fei 
reaction,  it  it  had  been  suAred  to  proceed 
might  peihaps  not  hare  ceased  till  he  was  again  Kings 
it  was  riolently  interrapled  by  himself    He  wnold 
his  people  to  feiget:  he  would  not  snflbr  them  to 
while  they  were  tiying  to  find  eicusee  ior  his  past 
to  persuade  themselres  that  he  would  not  repeat  those 
ho  forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite,  the 
that  he  wim  iiicNirri^lik*,  tluit  the  aharpest  disripliae  vl  ^' 
Tenity  hail  taii^^kt  him  iiothini^y  an«l  that,  if  they 
vnuu{;h  ii»  n^call  him,  th«*r  wirtild  scion  hare  tiv 
again.     It  wiui  in  VMin  tliat  the  Jnrobiti^s  put  fiirlh 
about  the  cruel tr  with  whirh  hi*  had  been  trv«led  br 
who  were  n«*an*it  to  him  in  blmd,  about  the  impmo«w 
per  and  unr<>urta^»us  nmnni*ni  of  William,  abnut  the  fevt«r 
shown    to   tli«*    Dutch,    aliont  the    heary   taxes,   ahont  tht 
suji|M»n«ii»n   of  the  IlAbi»as   (%»rpiui   Act,   abnut  the 
which  thn*Att>n««<l  the  (*hun*k  fnmi  the  enmity  v€ 
an«l    Ljititudinarianii.     Jamee  n*futed   these   pnmpUrte   h^ 
more  eflectuallt  tlian  all  tht*  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Wh^ 
writ4*ni  unit'Hl  c«*u|il  have  done.     ETenr  week  came  thr 
that  he  had  jtiiiuuNl  mmie  new  Act  fi>r  nibbing  «ir  mi 
IVutestantii.    K«i*rv  mlnnut  who  ffuci*«<eded  in  stealing 
the  s«>a  from  I^'injiter  ti>  lltilrheail  or  Bristcil,  Ivrxtught  temxhl 
n*fMirts  of  th»  tvrunnt  under  which  his  bnpthnm  rriaari 
Wliat  im|>n*sNi<*n  them*  n»|M»rts  made  «in  the  INulestants  «/ 
our  islajul  nuy  U*  easily  inftTn^l  fn>m  the  feet  tkat  thfV 
moTtfd  the  mdi^gualv^u  ot  ^ik»M{KiS9y(>^%6(faniaffd 
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member  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  He  informed  his  Court  CHAP, 
that,  though  the  English  laws  against  Popery  might  seem  ^ 
severe,  thej  were  so  much  mitigated  by  tiie  prudence  and 
humanity  of  the  goyemment,  that  they  caused  no  annoyance 
to  quiet  people ;  and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the  Holy 
See  that  what  a  Boman  Catholic  suffered  in  London  was 
nothing  when  compared  with  what  a  Protestant  suffered  in 
Ireland.^ 

The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England  warm  sympathy 
and  munificent  relief.  Many  were  received  into  the  houses 
of  friends  and  kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Among  those 
who  bore  a  part  in  this  work  of  mercy,  none  contributed 
more  largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the  Queen.  The 
House  of  Commons  placed  at  the  King's  disposal  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refugees  whose  wants 
were  most  pressing,  and  requested  him  to  give  commissions 
in  the  army  to  those  who  were  qualified  for  military  em- 
ployment.t  An  Act  was  also  passed  enabling  beneficed 
clergymen  who  had  fied  from  Ireland  to  hold  preferment  in 
England.}  Yet  the  interest  which  the  nation  felt  in  these 
unfortunate  guests  was  languid  when  compared  with  the 
interest  excited  by  that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which 
still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate  conflict  against  over- 
whelming odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely  one  dissentient 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island.  Whigs,  Tories,  nay 
even  those  Jacobites  in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extin- 
guished every  patriotic  sentiment,  gloried  in  the  glory  of 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Conmions  was 
all  of  one  mind.  "  This  is  no  time  to  be  counling  cost,"  said 
honest  Birch,  who  well  remembered  the  way  in  which  Oliver 
had  made  war  on  the  Irish.  ^^  Are  those  brave  fellows  in 
Londonderry  to  be  deserted  P  If  we  lose  them  will  not  all 
the  world  cry  shame  upon  us  P  A  boom  across  the  river ! 
Why  have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  piecesP  Are  our  brethren 
to  perish  almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours' 
foyage  of  our  shores  P"§  Howe,  the  most  vehement  man  of 
one  party,  declared  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  set  on 
Ireland.     Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  other  party,  declared 

*  *'  En  oompanzion  de  lo  qae  se  hace  Irlanda."  June  y. 

in  IrUndaeon  los  Protestantes,  eu  nada."  f  Commona'  Joomala,  Jnna  16. 1689. 

^£"  j*- 1689;  ** Paraque yea SuSantitad  t  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  aeaa.  1.  o.  29. 

qo^aqiii  ettan  loa  Catoliooa  maa  beni^-  S  Grey'*  Debatca,  June  19. 1689. 
BaniMiU  tfatadoa  qne  loa  Proteatantea  m 
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kets  of  the  garrison.  The  next  incursion  was  into  Heath.  CHAP. 
Three  thousand  oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  ._^j[^'^ 
awaj  and  brought  safe  to  the  little  island  in  Lough  Erne. 
These  daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of 
Dublin.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland  was  ordered  to  march 
against  Enniskillen  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  two 
regiments  of  foot.  He  carried  with  him  arms  for  the  native 
peasantry,  and  many  repaired  to  his  standard.  The  Ennis- 
killeners  did  not  wait  till  he  came  into  their  neighbourhood, 
but  adyanced  to  encounter  him.  He  declined  an  action,  and 
retreated,  leaving  his  stores  at  Belturbet  under  the  care  of  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  soldiers.  The  Protestants  at* 
tacked  Belturbet  with  vigour,  made  their  way  into  a  lofty 
house  which  overlooked  the  town,  and  thence  opened  such  a 
fine  that  in  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered.  Seven 
hundred  muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many  horses, 
many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of  meal,  were  taken, 
and  were  sent  to  Enniskillen.  The  boats  which  brought 
these  precious  spoils  were  joyfally  welcomed.  The  fear  of 
hunger  was  removed.  While  the  aboriginal  population  had, 
in  many  counties,  altogether  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  in  the  expectation,  it  should  seem,  that  marauding 
would  prove  an  inexhaustible  resource,  the  colonists,  true  to 
the  provident  and  industrious  character  of  their  race,  had,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  not  omitted  carefiilly  to  till  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds.  The  harvest  was  now 
not  fer  remote ;  and,  till  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the 
enemy  would  be  amply  sufficient.* 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and  plenty,  the  Enniskilleners  Distress  of 
were  tortured  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  Londonderry.  They  I^^^o^- 
were  bound  to  the  defenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious 
and  national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest.  For  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderry  fell,  the  whole  Irish 
army  would  instantly  march  in  irresistible  force  upon  Lough 
Erne.  Yet  what  could  be  done  ?  Some  brave  men  were  for 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city ;  but 
the  odds  were  too  great.  Detachments  however  were  sent 
which  infested  the  rear  of  the  blockading  army,  cut  off  sup- 
plies, and,  on  one  occasion,  carried  away  the  horses  of  three 
entire  troops  of  cavalry.f     Still  the  line  of  posts  which  sur- 

*  Hamilton's    True   Helstion;    Mac  A}'ant  prosque  tons  pris  les  armes.**— 

Coniuck^s  Further  Aocount.     Of   tli»  Letter  to  Loutois,  March  ){.  1689. 

iaUnd  generallj,  Atsox  says,  "  On  n'at-  f  Htunilton's  Tme  BelatiKMu 
Uoi  rien  de  cette  leoolte  c^i  1m  pajsans 
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rounded  Londonderry  by  land  remained  unbroken.  The  river 
was  still  strictly  closed  and  guarded.  Within  the  walls  the 
distress  had  become  extreme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  of 
June  horseflesh  was  almost  the  only  meat  which  could  be 
purchased ;  and  of  horseflesh  the  supply  was  scanty.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  with  tallow  5  and  eren 
tallow  was  doled  out  with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  The 
sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off 
in  the  bay  of  Lough  Foyle.  Thirty  vessels  of  different  sizes 
were  counted.  Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and  re- 
turned  frt>m  the  mast  heads,  but  were  imperfectly  understood 
on  both  sides.  At  last  a  messenger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the 
Irish  sentinels,  dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the 
garrison  that  Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with  troops, 
arms,  ammmiition,  and  provisions  to  reUeve  the  city.* 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height :  but  a  few 
hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery.  £irke 
thought  it  unsafe  to  make  any  attempt,  either  by  land  or  by 
Avater,  on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the  entrance 
of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several  weeks,  he  lay  inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  became  every  day  more  se- 
vere. A  strict  search  was  made  in  all  the  recesses  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  city ;  and  some  provisions,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  cellars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made  their 
escape,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines.  The 
stock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost  exhausted ;  and  their  place 
was  supplied  by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.  Pestilence  began, 
as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  train  of  hunger.  Fif- 
teen officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day.  The  Governor  Baker 
was  among  those  who  sank  under  the  disease.  His  place  was 
supplied  by  Colonel  John  Mitehelbume.f 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke  and  his 
squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was  great 
at  the  Castle.  Even  before  this  news  arrived,  Avaux  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Richard  Hamilton  was  Tuiequal  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  It  had  therefore  been  resolved 
that  Rosen  should  take  the  chief  command.  He  was  now  sent 
down  with  aU  speed.  J 

On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the  head  quarters 
of  the  besieging  army.  At  first  he  attempted  to  undermine 
the  walls  ;  but  his  plan  was  discovered ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  jibandon  it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a  hun- 


»  Walker. 


t  "Walker ;  Mackenzie. 


:  Avaux.  June  J.1.  1089. 
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dred  of  his  men  were  slain.    Then  his  fiirj  rose  to  a  strange     CHAP, 
pitch.    He,  an  old  soldier,  a  Marshal  of  France  in  expectancy       ^^^ 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  greatest  generals,  accnstomed, 
daring  many  years,  to  scientific  war,  to  be  baffled  by  a  mob  of 
eonntry  gentlemen,  &rmers,  shopkeepers,  who  were  protected 
only  by  a  wall  which  any  good  engineer  wonld  at  once  have 
pronoxmced  untenable  I     He  raved,  he  blasphemed,  in  a  lan- 
guage of  his  own,  made  up  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Atlantic.    He  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground ; 
he  would  spare  no  living  thing ;  no,  not  the  young  girls ;  not 
the  babies  at  the  breast.    As  to  the  leaders,  death  was  too 
light  a  punishment  for  them :  he  would  rack  them :  he  would 
roast  them  alive.     In  his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be  flung 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  containing  a  horrible  menace.    He 
would,  he  said,  gather  into  one  body  all  the  Protestants  who 
had  remained  at  their  homes  between  Charlemont  and  the 
sea,  old  men,  women,  children,  many  of  them  near  in  blood 
and  affection  to  the  defenders  of  Londonderry.     No  protec- 
tion, whatever  might  be  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been 
given,  should  be  respected.    The  multitude  thus  brought  to- 
gether should  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  an«f . 
should  there  be  starved  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their  coun» 
trymen,  their  friends,  their  kinsmen.     This  was  no  idle  threat. 
Parties  were  instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  collect 
victims.    At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July, 
hundreds  of  Protestants,  who  were  charged  with  no  crime, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had 
protections  granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.     It  was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight  would  quell  the 
spirit  of  the  colonists.     But  the  only  effect  was  to  rouse  that 
spirit  to  still  greater  energy.     An  order  was  immediately  put 
forth  that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on  pain 
of  death ;  and  no  man  uttered  that  word.     Several  prisoners 
of  high  rank  were  in  the  town.     Hitherto  they  had  been  well 
treated,  and  had  received  as  good  rations  as  were  measured 
out  to  the  garrison.     They  were  now  closely  confined.     A 
gallows  was  erected  on  one  of  the  bastions ;  and  a  message  was 
conveyed  to  Rosen,  requesting  him  to  send  a  confessor  in- 
stantly to  prepare  his  friends  for  death.     The  prisoners  in 
great  dismay  ^v^ote  to  the  savage  Livonian,  but  received  no 
answer.     They  then  addressed  themselves  to  their  country- 
man, Richard  Hamilton.     They  were  willing,  they  said,  to 
shed  their  blood  for  their  King ;  but  they  thought  it  hard  to 
die  the  ignominious  death  of  thieves  in  consequence  of  tho 
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But  the  heart  of  the  diplomatist  was  reallj  even  more  callotui     CHAF. 
than  that  of  the  soldier.  ^   ^™'   . 

Bosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin ;  and  Bichard  Hamilton  was 
again  left  in  the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler  means 
than  those  which  had  brought  so  much  reproach  on  his  pre- 
decessor. No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  likely  to  dis- 
courage the  starving  garrison  was  spared.  One  day  a  great 
shout  was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish  camp.  The  defenders  of 
Londonderry  were  soon  informed  that  the  army  of  James  was 
rejoicing  on  account  of  the  &11  of  EnniskiUen.  They  were 
told  that  they  had  now  no  chance  of  being  relieved,  and  were 
exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by  capitulating.  They  consented 
to  negotiate.  But  what  they  asked  was,  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by  land  or 
by  water  at  their  choice.  They  demanded  hostages  for  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  hos- 
tages should  be  sent  on  board  of  the  fleet  whichlay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant :  the  Gk)vemors 
would  abate  nothing ;  the  treaty  was  broken  off;  and  the  con- 
flict reconmienced.'^ 

By  this  time  July  was  jGeut  advanced ;  and  the  state  of  the  Thefkmine 
city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming  more  frightfuL  The  number  ^^if™^* 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  fSEimine  and  trem*. 
disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire  was 
sharper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  One  of  the  gates  was 
beaten  in :  one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins ;  but  the 
breaches  made  by  day  were  repaired  by  night  wiili  inde- 
fatigable activity.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the 
fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that 
they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them,  in  the 
act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakness. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out 
by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was  considerable, 
and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of 
hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain  who  lay 
unburied  round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw  was  five 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were  still  alive,  and  but 
barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to 
be  found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaugh- 
ter them  for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fSEist,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  ilie  rites  of  sepxdture. 
There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse  was  not 
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deoaying.  Such  was  the  extrelnity  of  distress  iliat  the  rata 
,  who  came  to  feaat  in  tliose  hideous  dens  were  eagerly  hanted 
and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish,  caught  in  the  river,  was 
not  to  he  purchased  with  money.  The  only  price  for  which 
such  a  treasure  could  he  obttiined  wa«  some  honciiulB  of  oatmeal. 
Iieprosies,  such  as  strange  and  nnwholesome  diet  engenders, 
made  existence  a  constant  torment.  The  whole  city  was  poi- 
soned by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits  of  dificontent 
and  insubordination  among  men  enduring  such  misery  was 
inevitable.  At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  "Walker  had 
laid  up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was  revelling 
in  private,  while  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely  for 
the  good  cause.  His  house  was  strictly  examined :  his  inno- 
cence was  fiiUy  proved :  he  regained  his  popularity ;  and  the 
garrison,  with  death  in  near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathe- 
dral to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with 
delight,  and  went  forth  from  the  house  of  God  vrith  haggard 
&ce3  and  tottering  steps,  but  with  spirit  still  unsubdued. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  secret  plottings.  A  very  few  ob- 
scure traitors  opened  communications  with  the  enemy.  But 
it  ma  naoemaxj  that  aJI  ench  dealings  should  be  eorefiilly 
conceaJed.  None  dared  to  ntter  publicly  any  words  save 
words  of  defiance  and  stubborn  resolution.  Even  in  th&t 
extremity  the .  general  cry  was,  "  Ko  Boriender."  And  there 
were  not  wa.ntmg  voices  which,  in  low  tones,  added,  "  First 
the  horses  and  hides ;  and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
other."  It  was  afterwards  related,  half  in  jest,  yet  not  with- 
out a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizeD, 
whose  hnlk  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons 
-which  surrounded  him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal  him- 
self &om  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed  him  with  cannibal 
looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  gar- 
rison that  all  this  time  the  English  ships  were  seen  &r  off 
in  Lough  Foyle.  Communication  between  the  fleet  and  the 
city  was  almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had  attempted 
to  pass  the  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was  hanged.  The 
language  of  signals  was  hardly  intelligible.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  July,  however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  np  in  a  cloth  button 
came  to  Walker's  handst     It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke,  and 

>  Walkcr'fl  Acconiit.    "  The  fttt  man    ezdted  the  tnrj  uid  eupidi^  of  hii  lot 
ID  Xiondoiideny "  became  a  proTerbisl    fortluuiUi  ncighbonn. 
cxpreuioD  for  s  penoa  wboM  prosperitgr 
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contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.    But  more  than  a  fort-     CHAP, 
night  of  intense  misery  had  since  elapsed ;  and  the  hearts  of  .   ^^  ,.z. 
the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.    By  no  art 
conld  the  provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to  hold  out  two 
days  more.* 

Jnst  at  this  time  Kirke  received  from  England  a  despatch,  Attadc  on 
which  contained  positive  orders  that  Londonderry  should  be  ^®  ^**^- 
relieved.    He  accordingly  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success  six  weeks  earlier.f 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come  to  Lough  Foyle 
under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Monntjoy.  The  master, 
Micaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had  brought 
fr^m  England  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is  said, 
repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inaction  of  the  arma- 
ment. He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  first  risk  of 
succouring  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who  had  on  Ixmrd  a 
great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland,  was  willing  to  share 
the  danger  and  the  honour.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to 
be  escorted  by  the  Dartmouth,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterwards  an  admiral  of 
great  fSsune. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set ; 
the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over :  and  the  heart- 
broken congregation  had  separated ;  when  the  sentinels  on 
the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vesseJs  coming  up  the  Foyle. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp*  The  besiegers  were 
on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships  were  in 
extreme  peril :  for  the  river  was  low ;  and  the  only  navi- 
gable channel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head 
quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries 
were  most  numerous.  Leake  performed  his  duty  with  a  skill 
and  spirit  worthy  of  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate 
to  cover  the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  groit 

*  This,  aecording  to  Karcissnt  Lnt-  the  Bodleian  Libraiy.    Wodrow,  on  no 

tiell,  was  the  report  made  bj  Captain  better  authority  than  the  gomip  of  a 

Withen ,    aftenrardf   a   hi^y  diatin-  ooontiy  pariah  m  Dmnbarto^hire,  attri- 

gnished  officer,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  an  bates  the  relief  of  Londonderry  to  the 

epitaph.  ezhortationa  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher 

t  The  deipatch,  which  poiitiTely  com-  named  Gordon.   I  am  inclined  to  think 

iBioded  Kine  to  attack  the  boom,  was  that  Kirice  was  more  likely  to  be  in- 

Mgned  by  Sdiombeig,  who  had  already  flnenced  by  a  peremptory  order   from 

been  imointed  commander  in  chief  m  Schombeig,  than  by   the  nnited   eb- 

•11  tho  jBng^iah  fotoea  in  Ireland.    ▲  onenco  of  a  whole  synod  of  pretbyteriaa 

fopy  of  it  k  among  the  Kaime  M88.  in  oivinos. 
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peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through  the  three  following  days  the  OHAP. 
batteries  of  the  enemy  continued  to  play.  But,  on  the  third  _^^  ^ 
night,  flames  were  seen  arising  from  ihe  camp ;  and,  when 
the  first  of  August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked 
the  site  lately  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the 
citizens  saw  &x  off  the  long  column  of  pikes  and  standards 
retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle  towards  Strabane.*^ 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  The  nm 
of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days.  ^^" 
The  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  about  seven  thousand  niaed. 
effective  men  to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  be- 
siegers cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  estimated 
it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  certain  fix)m  the  despatches 
of  Avaux  that  the  regiments  which  returned  from  the  block- 
ade had  been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were  not 
more  than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty-six  French  gunners 
who  had  superintended  the  cannonading,  thirty-one  had  been 
killed  or  disabled.t  The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  defence 
had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  would  have  moved  the  great 
warriors  of  the  Continent  to  laughter ;  and  this  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  gives  bo  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  his- 
tory  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  not  between  engineers, 
but  between  nations :  and  the  victory  remained  with  the  na- 
tion  which,  though  inferior  in  number,  wa«  superior  in  civiK- 
sation,  in  capacity  for  selfgovemment,  and  in  stubbornness 
of  resolution.  J 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  army  had  retired, 
a  deputation  fix)m  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  Foyle,  and 
invited  Kirke  to  take  the  command.  He  came  accompanied 
by  a  long  train  of  of&cers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the 
two  Grovemors,  who  delivered  up  to  him  the  authority  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  they  had  assumed.  He  re- 
mained only  a  few  days  ;  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough  of 
the  incurable  vices  of  his  character  to  disgust  a  population 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie ;  Histoire  de  la  great  officers  of  the  Irish  Army  in  their 

Berolntion  d'Irlande,  Amsterdam,  1691 ;  attacks." — Light  to  the  Blind.    The  aii- 

London  Gazette,  Aug.  6. 12, 1689 ;  Letter  thor  of  this  work  is  fnrioos  against  the 

of  Bochan  among  the  Naime  MSS. ;  Life  Irish  gonnen.    The  boom,  he  thinks, 

of  Sir  John  Leake ;  The  Londeriad ;  Ob-  wonld  never  have  been  broken  if  thej 

■enations  on  Mr.  Walker's  Account  of  had  done  their  dntj.  Were  thej  drank? 

the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  licensed  Oct.  Were  they  traitors  ?  He  does  not  dcter- 

4.  1689.  mine  the  points   "Lord,**  he  exclaims, 

t  ATanz  to  Scignelay,  Jnly  |{. ;  to  "  who  seest  the  hearts  of  people,  w«» 

Lewis,  Aug.  A.  leave  the  judgment  of  this  ai&ir  to  thj 

I  '*  Yon  wm  see  here,  as  yon  have  all  mer^.    In  mt  interim  those  guucn 

along,  that  the  tradesmen  of  Londonderry  loft  ireknd.*' 
had  moM  skill  in  their  defenoe  than  the 
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pleasant  walk.     The  bastions  have  been  turned  into  little     CHAP. 

VTT 

gardens.  Here  and  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  ^  /^^  ^ 
may  be  seen  the  old  culverins  which  scattered  bricks,  cased 
wiiii  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the 
g^  of  the  Fishmongers  of  London,  was  distinguished, 
during  the  hundred  and  five  memorable  days,  by  the  loud- 
ness of  its  report,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Boaring 
Meg.  The  cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  sheU,  one  of  many  hundreds  of 
shells  which  were  thrown  into  the  city.  Over  the  altar 
are  still  seen  the  French  flagstaves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in 
a  desperate  sally.  The  white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon have  long  been  dust :  but  their  place  has  been  supplied 
by  new  banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest  hands  of  Ulster. 
Tlie  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  the  anniversary  of  tiie  day  on  which  the  siege  was 
raised,  have  been  down  to  our  own  time  celebrated  by 
salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and  sermons :  Lundy  has 
been  executed  in  efSgy ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to 
be  that  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been  carried 
in  triumph.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  and  a  Murray 
Club.  The  humble  tombs  of  the  Protestant  captains  have 
been  carefully  sought  out,  repaired,  and  embellished.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 
by  these  tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  belongs  to  the 
higher  and  purer  part  of  human  nature,  and  which  adds  not 
a  little  to  the  strength  of  states.  A  people  which  takes  no 
pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will 
never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride 
by  remote  descendants.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  moralist 
or  the  statesman  to  look  with  unmixed  complacency  on  the 
solemnities  with  which  Londonderry  commemorates  her  de- 
liverance, and  on  the  honours  which  she  pays  to  those  who 
saved  her.  Unhappily  the  animosities  of  her  brave  champions 
have  descended  with  their  glory.  The  £a.ults  which  are  ordi- 
narily found  in  dominant  castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not 
seldom  shown  themselves  without  disguise  at  her  festivities ; 
and  even  with  the  expressions  of  pious  gratitude  which  have 
resounded  fix)m  her  pulpits  have  too  often  been  mingled 
words  of  wraili  and  defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated  to  Strabane  remained 
there  but  a  very  short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  had 
i^een  depressed  by  their  recent  fittilure^  and  was  soon  com- 
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CHAP,     pletelj  cowed  bj  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another 
^   ^'   ^  quarter. 

Operations  Three  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
^^  ^®  gained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  the  Enniskdlleners, 
kOlenen.  and  had,  by  their  own  confession,  killed  or  taken  more  than 
fifbjr  of  them.  They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assist- 
ance from  Kirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation  ;  and 
they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms  offered  by  the 
enemy.  It  was  therefore  determiued  at  Dublin  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  them  fix)m  several  quarters  at  once. 
Macarthy,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
Mxmster  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Mountcashel,  marched 
towards  Lough  Erne  fix)m  the  east  with  three  regiments  of 
foot,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  some  troops  of  cavalry. 
A  considerable  force,  which  lay  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the  same  time  to  advance  from  the 
west.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to  come  from  the  north, 
with  such  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
army  which  was  besieging  Londonderry.  The  Enniskilleners 
were  not  fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which  had  been 
laid  for  their  destruction :  but  they  knew  that  Macarthy  ivas 
on  the  road  with  a  force  exceeding  any  which  they  could 
bring  into  the  field.  Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree 
relieved  by  the  return  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  sent 
to  Kirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  soldiers :  but  he  had  sent 
some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some  experienced  officers, 
of  whom  the  chief  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Berry.  These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  and  had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sunday,  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that  their  boat  was  ap- 
proaching the  island  of  Enniskillen.  The  whole  population, 
male  and  female,  came  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  to  the  Castle 
through  the  crowds  which  himg  on  them,  blessing  God  that 
dear  old  England  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  Englishmen 
who  were  upholding  her  cause  against  great  odds  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  well  qualified 
for  his  i)0st.  He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Yorkshiremen  who  rose  up  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  even  before  the 
landing  of  the  Dutch  army,  proved  his  zeal  for  liberty  and 
pure  religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor  of  Scarborough,  who  had 
made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Kine:  James,  to  be  brought  into 
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the  marketplace  and  well  tossed  there  in  a  blanket.*^  This  CHAP, 
vehement  hatred  of  Popery  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  .  ^'  - 
of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  leader ; 
and  Wolselej  had  other  and  more  important  qualifications. 
Though  himself  regularly  bred  to  war,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  the  management  of  irregular  troops.  He 
had  scarcely  taken  on  himself  the  chief  command  when  he 
received  notice  that  Mountcashel  had  laid  siege  to  the  Castle 
of  Crum.  Crum  was  the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Protestants 
of  Fermanagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fortifications  are  now 
among  the  attractions  of  a  beautifdl  pleasureground,  situated 
on  a  woody  promontory  which  overlooks  Lough  Erne.  Wolseley 
determined  to  raise  the  siege.  He  sent  Berry  forward  with 
such  troops  as  could  be  instantiy  put  in  motion,  and  promised 
to  follow  speedily  with  a  larger  force. 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered  thirteen  Battle  of 
companies  of  Macarthy's  dragoons,  commanded  by  Anthony,  ^JJ^ 
the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  of  all  who  bore  the  name 
of  Hamilton,  but  much  less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as 
a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton's  dragoons  ran 
at  the  first  fire :  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and  his  second 
in  command  was  shot  dead.  MacMurthy  soon  came  up  to  sup- 
port Hamilton;  and  at  the  same  time  Wolseley  came  up 
to  support  Berry.  The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  presence 
of  each  other.  Macarthy  had  above  five  thousand  men  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Enniskilleners  were  under 
three  thousand ;  and  they  had  marched  in  such  haste  that 
they  had  brought  only  one  day's  provisions.  It  was  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  either  to  fight  instantiy  or 
to  retreat.  Wolseley  determined  to  consult  the  men ;  and 
this  determination,  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  most  unworthy  of  a  general,  was  fully  justified  by 
the  peculiar  composition  and  temper  of  the  little  army,  an 
army  made  up  of  gentiemen  and  yeomen  fighting,  not  for 
pay,  but  for  their  lands,  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
Gtod.  The  ranks  were  drawn  up  under  arms ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  **  Advance  or  Eetreat  P  "  The  answer  was  an 
xmiversal  shout  of  **  Advance."  Wolseley  gave  out  the  word 
^  No  Popery."  It  was  received  with  loud  applause.  He  in- 
stantiy made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  As  he  approached, 
the  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to  retire.  The  Ennis- 
killeners   were  eager  to  pursue  with  all  speed:  but  their 

*  Bifiiaidff  Ii&  of  Himmlf,   1787.    mentioned  in  oneof  thelettenpubliehed 
Wobekys   apimt  at  Scttboroagh  is    by  Sir  Heniy  EUif. 


HiRoir  w  noLAini. 

CHAP,    eomnuuider,  wipecMiig  a  tnafe,  rettnined  llieir  wdimr.  «»1 
^^      potitiTdy  fivlMide  them  to  lireftk  their  imnks.  Itai 


wtfeated  and  the  other  IbUowedt  in  good  oider»  tlttiNifh  t^ 
littfe  town  of  Newton  Butler.  About  a  mile  ftoa  that  ton 
thelridiiMedaboQt^aiidmadeaetaad.  Thebpomtfammi 
well  ehoeen.  They  were  drawn  np  on  a  hill  aft  the  fcoi 
of  which  lay  a  deep  bog.  A  narrow  paied  eaaeewa j  whtrf 
lan  acroee  the  bog  wm  the  only  road  bj  which  the  carairy  c/ 
the  EnniBkiDenen  conld  adrance  ;  tar  on  the  right  and  kA 
were  poole,  turf  piti,  and  qnagmirea,  which  aflbidid  no  fcuC- 
ingtohoTMe.  Maearthy  pheed  hie  cannon  in  each  a 
ae  to  sweep  thie  canaeway. 

Woleeley  ordered  hie  inlkntry  tofthe  atlaek.     Ikey 
gled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  irm  grond,  anJ 
nuhed  ou  the  gone.    There  wm  then  a  ahort  and  deentii> 
fight.    The  Iriah  canoneere  flood  gallantly  to  their  pieom  tiO 
they  were  cot  down  to  a  man.    The  KnnisldDen  honr,  n- 
longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down  by  the  ire  of  the  ettil- 
leiy,  came  Iket  np  the  caaeeway.    The  Iriah  dtagooaa  who 
had  ran  away  in  the  morning  were  aadtlaa  with  aaoiWr 
panic,  and,  without  atrildng  a  blow,  galloped  from  the  firU. 
Thahoree  followed  the  enmple.    Such  waa  the  tarvor  of  tfe 
fbgitiTea  that  many  of  them  apurrad  hard  till  their  beaali  K 
down,  and  then  continued  to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  awaj  mr- 
biuofl,  awonls,  and  <«Ti*n  <*«jatii,  a«  inrumbrancvHi.    The  ia&?:*.r7 
aivini;  tbtMiia«*lv<*H  floiu*rl4Hl,  flutii;  d'lwn  th«*ir  i>iki«a  a»l  b;^> 
ki*tit  ujitl  ran  fur  thoir  liTi*ii«     Tlio  c«inqnort»ni  iu*m  gatv  k*«- 
to  that  frriK'itr  vrhirh  hiui  iieIfK»m  fiiiknl  to  iliagrmoe  th^  m  ! 
wan  (if  In'land.     Hit*  hut4*hi*nr  waa  t«*rTibk\     Nrar  fift/«? 
hiinilnHl  of  tho  ranqiiinhtHl  wi*n*  |>ut  t4»  thi*  ewunL     AK*.: 
firi*  linndnHl  mon*,  in  i(n)<>nui<v  lif  tho  countrr,  ti«*k  a  rw: 
which  kil  t4>  I^tiiiirh  Kme.     Thi*  laki*  waa  hi*fiin*  thrcs  .  *' 
en«'niT  Whiml  :    tlifV  i»hinp^  into  th«*  wat«'ni  and  {«^.»ii«. 
tlifn*.      Maoirthy,  ulian4l<»nc«l  hv  hin  tnM»|ia,  nishrd  m^*    '.a*' 
miilut  of  till'  purvutTH,  and  vrrr  m-arlv  fonnd  th«*  dr«:h  «>     r 
hi*  aou^lit.    Ill*  wa4  wuundt*d  in  ai*vi«rul  plarra  :  hr  w:m  ttr;!  4 
to  thi*  (^»und;  and  in  an«ithi*r  moniont  hia  braini  wi-Oi  :a 
bct-n  knoi^kinl  <iut  with  th<*  but  end  of  a  miiakrt*  whru  Lr  wh» 
n*ci»^iiH*«l  and  Miri*«L     Th«*  <*«ikinista  kiat  onlj  twr^s^  =«  "- 
kiUtnl  and  fiftr  wiiundi*d.     Thev  timk  four  hundrvd  |*r.»  c"*^ 
aifvcn  pii*«>'a  of  cann«>n,  foiirt«<en  kauTvki  of  powder,  all  ^■^'• 
drunia  and  all  the  colourt  of  the  ranqaiahed  enemy.* 


'•K«fftb«r  Anvul.  LuoJua  Qm*    ii.  Mt,  M». .  Awms  « 
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The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  on  the  third  daj     CHAP, 
after  the  boom  thrown  over  the  Poyle  was  broken.    At  Stra-  .   ™'  . 
bane  the  news  met  the  Celtic  army  which  was  retreating  from  Cooitenia- 
Londonderry.    All  was  terror  and  confusion  :  the  tents  were  ^^ 
struck :  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  waggon  loads  into 
the  waters  of  the  Moume ;  and  the  dismayed  Irish,  leaving 
many  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Pro- 
testants, fled  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemont.    Sarsfield, 
who  commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  that 
town,  which  was  instantly  occupied  by  a  detachment  of 
Eirke's  troops.^  Dublin  was  in  consternation.  James  dropped 
words  which  indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  Continent. 
Evil  tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.    Almost  at  the  same 
time  at  which  he  learned  that  one  of  his  armies  had  raised 
the  siege  of  Londonderry,  and  that  another  had  been  routed 
at  Newton  Butler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  dis- 
heartening frt)m  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  events  to 
which  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  her  religious  liberty, 
her  prosperity,  and  her  civilisation. 

and  to  LouTois  of  the  same  dat«.    Story  day.  Avaux  gives  a  very  simple  account 

mentions  a  report  that  the  panic  among  of  the  defeat :    *'  Ces  mcsmes  dragons 

the  Iri^  was  caused  by  the  mistake  of  qui  avoient  fuy  lo  matin  laschircnt  lo 

an  officer  who  (adled  out  "  Right  about  pied  avec  tout  le  resto  de  U  caTalerie, 

face "  instead  of  "  Right  face.    Neither  sans  tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet ;  et  ils 

Avaux  nor  James  had  heard  any  thing  s'enfuirent  tous  avec  uno  telle  ^pourante 

about  this  mistake,  Indeed  the  dragoons  qu'ils  jottircut  mousquetons,  pistolets, 

who  set  the  example  of  flight  were  not  et  esp^s ;  et  la  plupart  d'eux,  ayant 

in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  orders  to  creri  leurs  chevaux,  se  d^habilljrent 

turn  their  backs  on  an  enemy.     They  pour  aller  plus  viste  &  pied.** 
had  run  away  onco  before  on  that  very        f  Hamilton's  True  Elation. 


END   OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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